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PART   SECOND. 


CHARACTERS  OF  DISTINGUISHED  POETS. 


SPENSER— SHAKSPEARE— MILTON— DRYDEN— POPE— YOtJNG 

—AND   THOMSON.* 

The  series  of  Mr.  Stockdale's  Eminent  Poets  commences  with]Spenser.  In 
going  farther  back,  in  point  of  date,  than  Johnson,  his  plan  is  commend- 
able. Spenser,  however  antiquated  his  style,  is  certainly  the  earliest  of  our 
niodern  English  poets.  Surrey  and  Wyalt,  though  they  are  found  in  the 
mighty  chasm  that  occurs  in  our  poetical  history  between  Chaucer  and 
Spenser,  and  though  they  are  sufficiently  intelligible  to  be  called  modern,  are 
still  not  sufficiently  great  to  stand  as  the  leaders  of  a  new  dynasty.  The 
metaphysical  school,  who  succeeded  Spenser  and  Shakspeare^  were  un- 
worthy to  stand  in  Johnson's  list  as  the  only  surviving  predecessors  of 
Milton. 

The  outlines  of  Spenser's  poetical  character  are  pretty  faithfully  drawn 
by  our  author;  though,  as  he  duly  acknowledges,  with  ample  obligations 
to  the  labours  of  a  preceding  critic,  "Warton.  The  ^principal  circumstance 
which  seems  to  have  debarred  Spenser  from  attaining,  as  he  has  certainly 
approached,  the  throne  of  poetical  excellence^  seems  to  be  the  excessive 
wildness  of  that  machinery  which  he  has  adopted  from  the  more  extra- 
vagant of  the  Italian  schools, — from  Ariosto,  and  not  from  Tasso.  Under 
this  may  perhaps  be  included  the  fault  of  his  excessive  allegory  and  per- 
sonification, which  associates  personified  abstract  ideas  and  human  beings 
at  the  battle  as  well  as  the  banquet,  to  the  exclusion  of  even  that  faint  con- 
sistency which  fable  ought  to  preserve.  The  form  of  his  stanza  has  been 
pronounced  by  many  critics  to  be  tedious  and  monotonous.  Our  author 
(confesses  that  he  does  not  think  so;  and  yet  he  supposes  that  it  is  owing  to 
the  shackles  of  this  stanza  that  the  poetry  of  Spenser  has  been  loaded  with 
so  many  passages  of  languor,  tautology,  and  violated  grammar.  Undoubt- 
edly tlie  stanza  of  Spenser  is  less  easily  constructed  in  our  language  than  In 
Italian;  but  none  of  the  faults  of  Spenser  can  be  justly  attributed  to  the 
form  of  his  metre.  It  is  by  far  the  richest  and  the  sweetest  of  our  measures. 
More  definite  than  blank  verse,  it  admits  both  of  simplicity  £nd  magnifi- 
cence of  sound  and  language.  Without  the  terseness  of  unvaried  rhyme,  a 
measure  unfitted  to  long  narration,  it  is  sufficiently  uniform  to  please  the 
ear,  and  sufficiently  various  to  protract  the  pleasure.  Spenser  owes  his 
languid  lines  merely  to  the  careless  taste  of  an  ago  which  set  no  value  on 
condensed  expression.  Without  disrespect  to  our  truly  majestic  measure 
of  blank  verse,  let  some  of  the  ridi  passages  in  Spenser,  or  of  the  Cas'le  of 
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Indoh;ncp,  Im;  proi\ucfu\, — i\umi  pamagfM,  <;fip«!cially,  of  Uh;  Fairy  iJUM'it, 
in  which  S|H;fiH(!r'»  ^Mi\m\ia»  put  forth  a  dilif^nt  hand;  and  wc  ftliall  find, 
that  the  fiii;Iody  and  lh<;  iKirnp  of  thifi  m^aiun;,  whih;  it  accordn  with  thr- 
humhlor,  giv(^  dignity  t(»  thc/lofticf(t  comM^ptionH.  When  the  difficulty  of 
any  measure  \h  Huch  as  tr^  m^casion  more  n^traint  in  overcoming  it  than  effect 
when  it  in  oyan-Jmia,  that  measure  may  he  called  a  Hhackh;  upon  genius. 
But  where  so  much  effect  is  produci;d,  the  difficulty  that  is  overcome  he- 
com^jsa  triumph  to  genius;  and  the  restraint  operates  like  those  (AMncUm  of 
oblique  pressure  in  mechanics,  wliich  ultimately  augment  the  impetus  of 
projectile  hwlies,  though,  for  a  while,  they  s<^med  toop[)Ose  it.  iiut,  in 
truth,  if  we  exc^;pt  the  unfortunate  adoption  of  extravagantly  allegorical 
machinery,  the  few  im[mrfections  of  Spenser  seem  to  arise  from  his  i^are- 
Jessness.  The  life  of  man  was  not  sufficient  to  have  wrought  up  to  clas- 
sical purity  m)  muchcom|)Osition  as  he  has  left  behind  him.  Profusion  was 
the  fault  of  his  iKiuntiful  genius,  as  prolixity  was  that  of  his  minor  contem- 
poraries, it  was  the  cust^im  to  write  much  on  the  minutffst  siibjircl;  and 
t^iough  the  fr;rtile  mind  of  Sp«;nser  precludes  thai  profusion  which  gives 
words  without  ideas,  still  there  is  an  accumulation  of  char;ir;lers,  events, 
0p<;eches,  and  desf;riptions,  which  iMswilder  the  reader,  not  so  much  with 
enchantment,  as  confusion.  The  st^iry  of  the  Fairy  Queen  is  more  like  a 
sucd'jsion  of  triumphal  arches  than  a  regular  building.  We  pass  on  with 
admiration  and  delight;  but  yet  lK>th  are  occasionally  cofiled  by  llie  l»b\- 
rinthical  irregularity  (A  the  design.  We  miss  ttiat  regular  sulHM'rvrency  of 
minor  events  and  characti'TS  to  thos^;  which  are  great  and  important,  wliich 
constituti;s  the  charm  of  a  jHirfect  story,  whether  we  call  it  cpir;,  or  by  any 
other  appellation.  The  charactisrs  are  in  vain  varied  from  each  other  by  a 
charming  vmsimilitude  and  fidelity  to  human  nature.  They  are  in  vain 
elevatcfl  Uj  the  most  heroic  sc;ile  of  exci;llencf%  to  produce  that  entire  in- 
teresty  of  which  S|K*nsfT's  genius  could  not  olherwihe  have,  failed.  Super- 
lative lierofM  and  {Hterless  beauties  are  cn>wdr'd  ufKm  us  in  such  riumbf^rn, 
tliat  we  lose  sight  of  tliejri  in  the,  bla/e  of  each  other.  Had  SfieiiMrr  lived 
lati;r  in  the  days  of  pr>eiry,  there  is  every  reas^Hi  tosup[iose  he,  would  have 
simplified  his  plan,  and  condensed  the  versification  of  his  fKH'.m.  In  a  poem 
of  a  few  hundred  pages,  the  sfan/a  would  not  sr;em  monotonrius;  in  one 
amounting  to  thousands  of  pa'.'<-s,  hlarik  \erse  its<;lf  woidd  at  last  wear 
us  out. 

Let  it  not  Ik;  held  s;icrilegious  that  tlie.M;  remarks  are  made  on  a  name  so 
justly  revered  by  Knglishrnen  ;  on  one  who,  if  Chauc^ir  be,  called  the  dav- 
.star,  may  certainly  Im*  pronounced  the  sun Hm;,  of  our  iioetry .  What  shall 
we  think  of  that  romantic  (KM!rn,  which,  with  all  the  faulbi  of  itsstrucfun* 
and  careless  executirui,  is  still  the  wonder  of  a  third  century,  and  the  foun- 
tain  from  whir;li  our  great  poeln  of  tlip  lant  age  indiiU^d  their  inspiration 
most  deeply? 

The  subject  of  the  next  lecture  \n  Shakspeare;  of  whom  tiwuuuH  difficult 
to  say  any  thing  that  has  not  \ku:u  said  before, — a  difficulty  which  .Mr. 
Sto<;kdale  has  not  overr^mie.  Of  Shaks|H;are's  minor  p^x^rns  he  thinks  un- 
favourably; an  opinion  with  which  the  rens^mable  worshippers  of  our  greatest 
hard  an*,  likely  to  coincide.  All  the  praiw;  that  nan  Ik;  given  to  tho.H<;  fueces 
for  which  his  crintf;m|K>raries  gratuitously  called  him  the  honr^y-tongur^d 
Shakspeare,  is,  that  ttiey  are  \mf\  n^;mblancf!S  of  the  heaviest  paHs;j;!es  of 
Speris«;r.  Hut  when  wec/mipare  the  dramatic  style  of  Shaksp<*are  uilh  the 
descriptive  of  Spenser,  it  is  then  that  neare  conscious  hoM  rich  Ihe  a;.'e  of 
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Elizabeth  was,  which  at  once  contaiDed  two  such  masters,  so  high  in  their 
degree,  yet  so  different  in  the  species  of  their  merit.  In  Spenser  we  see, 
u  it  were,  the  painter,  in  Shakspeare  the  statuary,  of  imitated  nature.  In- 
stead of  the  rich  and  highly-coloured  style  of  Spenser,  so  peculiarly  suited 
to  description,  Shakspeare  presents  us  with  the  simple  and  complete  imi- 
tation of  naked  nature.  His  style,  tlierofore  (unless  where  it  suits  pedantic 
characters,  or  complies  with  his  own  occasional  love  of  latinising  the  mean- 
ing of  words),  is  more  like  the  language  of  life,  varying  from  the  ludicrous 
to  the  sublime  with  the  characters  who  address  us.  Shakspeare  is  more 
eminently  the  poet  of  nature ;  he  brings  nature  more  palpably  before  us ; 
his  imitation  is  nearer. 

Among  other  remarks,  by  no  means  original,  we  are  told,  that  invention 
n  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  Shaksi)eare ;  that  no  poet  ever  possessed 
this  faculty  in  a  more  fertile  or  vigorous  degree ;  and  we  are  taught  to  dis- 
criminate between  the  poetical  gifts  of  invention  and  imagination.  ''The 
inventive  poet,"  says  Mr.  Stockdale,  "  signalises  himself  by  combining  re- 
moter images.  Such  a  writer  is  emphatically  the  Uomrnf,  the  poet,  the 
maker,  almost  the  creator.     Yet, 

*  What  can  we  reason  but  from  what  we  know  ?'" 

This  question,  unanswerable  as  it  seems,  ho  answers  by  immediately  sub- 
joining, ''  The  inventive  or  creative  genius  sometimes  disdains  tlie  walk  of 
man ;  nay,  it  will  not  be  limited  by  the  various,  the  vast,  and  the  apparently 
mibounded  region  of  nature."  He  then  gives  the  Weird  Sisters,  the  Airy 
Dagger,  and  the  Enchanted  Island,  as  the  wonderful,  the  charming,  or  the 
striking  productions  of  Shakspeare's  invention;  *'  the  finest  assemblage  of 
objects,"  he  continues,  ''which  have  obeyed  the  common  and  established 
laws  of  nature.  Human  characters,  however  forcibly  or  humorously  drawn , 
I  beg  permission  to  class  with  the  works  of  imagination.  Caliban  and  Pros- 
pero,  according  to  this  distinction,  are  the  boast  of  Shakspeare's  invention; 
Shylock  and  Falstaff  those  of  his  imagination."  All  this  distinction  appears 
to  us  superfluous.  To  divide  invention  from  imagination,  seems  to  bo  merely 
dividing  the  included  from  the  including  term.  ''Imagination,''  as  the 
most  luminous  of  moral  philosophers  has  described  it,  "  is  a  complex 
power:  *  it  includes  conception,  or  simple  apprehension,  which  enables  us 
to  form  a  notion  of  those  former  objects  of  perception,  or  of  knowledge, 
out  of  which  we  are  to  make  a  selection;  abstraction,  which  separates  the 
selected  materials  from  the  qualities  and  circumstances  which  are  connected 
with  them  in  nature;  and  judgment  and  taste,  which  direct  their  combina- 
tion. To  these  powers  we  may  add  that  particular  habit  of  association  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  fancy,  as  it  is  this  which  presents  to  our  choice 
all  the  difTerent  materials  which  are  subservient  to  the  eirorls  of  imagination, 
and  which  may  therefore  be  considered  as  forming  the  groundwork  of  poeti- 
cal genius." 

Now,  this  descilption  of  imagination  will  apply  with  equal  propriety  to 
Shikspeare's  Enchanted  Island  and  to  his  character  of  FaislafT,  leaving  no 
greater  merit  to  his  supernatural  than  his  mortal  agents.  In  fact,  in  point 
of  consummate  excellence,  the  character  of  FalstafT,  though  human,  is  more 
truly  original  than  that  of  the  monster  himself.  He  found  materials  for 
both  in  the  characters  of  men,  and  in  their  reigning  siiporslilions.   Wo  may 

*  Stewart  H  Elements  of  tlie  Fhiloyophy  uf  llie  [luinnn  Mliuf. 
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(iWfi'^  pifirv  fri  hfynM.  in  hf*T  o^n  lancnjase.  of  him  whf>  •*  exhaisted  worlds 
iififl  rhr«n  imai'in^rl  n»-w  ;"  Lnf.  m  rojiMv.  lht»  new  worlds  coulii  onlv  be 
mar]:;  up  of  thf!  f'lfm^nr.s  ^^upplied  by  !he  old.  For  CalibaD.  as  well  as 
FalsfalT,  fhft  malwrials  wert:  ready  !o  hi*  hand.  The  compooeoC  parts  of 
*hf^  latfrr  ahonndf^d  in  rommon  lifi*.  Hip  malerials  of  the  nonstrous  cha- 
rarU'T  al»oiindf*d  in  \hf  floating  U-^ends  of  the  ajje:  an  age.  when  the  names 
Htu\  Mcf^  of  familiar  Spirits  were  as  familiar  to  the  ear.  and  as  w^l  be^ 
lir\v(),  as  tho!4p  of  human  beinfi^; — an  age,  in  which  the  reignins  monarch 
vrrotr!  a  lreati<«f*.  on  the  horns  and  tail  of  the  devil.  To  the  Rosicnician 
{»hilos/>phy  we  are  indebted  for  the  nominal  machinery  of  the  inimitable 
fra^edy  of  the  Tempf.'St;  though  to  Shakspeare  we  are  indebted  for  all  that 
((enifis  could  do  with  such  machinery.  ISor  is  it  improbable,  that  in  some 
of  IhofHi  legends  of  Italian  fable,  from  which  so  many  of  his  plays  are  de- 
rived, he  found  the  very  name  and  offices  of  his  admired  Caliban,  the 
\^itcir<i  bastard  by  the  rape  of  a  demon.* 

We  are  next  presented  with  two  whole  leclures  on  Milton.  In  the  first, 
our  lecturer  engages  to  demonstrate,  '*  with  almost  mathematical  precision^ 
Ihat  Milton  is  the  first,  l)ecause  the  most  sublime,  of  all  poets."  The  steps 
of  Mr.  Stockdalo's  demonstration,  however,  appear  to  us  more  of  a  leg^ 
Ihan  mailiemati^'nl  nature,  lie  subpoenas  two  witnesses  to  character  :  Ad- 
dison is  one;  Johnson  the  other.  Addison's  evidence  is  wholly  favour- 
able; Johnson's  is  partly  unfavourable;  but,  by  skilful  cross-questioning, 
he  is  made  to  contra<lict  himself.  He  then  triumphantly  exclaims  to  John- 
son, "  Out  of  thine  own  mouth  I  will  condemn  thee !"  The  glaring  incon- 
Kisteiicies  of  Johnson  <lo  indeed  convict  him;  but  this,  in  law,  would  only 
sf^f  aside,  (lie  credibility  of  his  evidence.  In  criticism  it  is  a  two-edged 
firgument;  it  invalidates  the  faith  of  his  praise  as  well  as  of  his  censure. 
\  r»bjer,(  to  the  sincerity  of  Dr.  Johnson's  censures,  says  the  worshipper  of 
Millon,  becniise  I  can  confront  them  with  his  praises.  And  I  object  to  his 
prai:<}es,  the  assailant  of  Milton's  merit  will  reply,  because  I  can  confront 
them  with  his  censures.  This  proves  that  the  merits  of  poets  are  to  be  de- 
bated on  their  own  grounds,  not  merely  on  the  critical  authorities  for  or 
agninsl  them. 

f..et  IIS  admit,  however,  that  Milton's  greatness  is  established  by  such 
judicial  process, — established  it  surely  is  by  the  testimony  which  every 
mind  alive  to  the  beautiful  and  the  great  will  bear  to  his  genius;  still  we 
object  to  the  truth  of  our  lecturer's  text,  that  Milton  is  the  greatest  of  all 
poets ;  or,  to  adopt  the  slill  wilder  words  of  his  declamation,  ''  that  all  other 
poets  are  babies  compared  to  him.  The  claim  to  this  supremacy  is  founded 
on  Milton's  sublimity ;  and  the  following  definition  of  sublimity  is  subjoined: 


*  "  I  was  inrurmrtl,"  mya  Mr.  VVarton,  speaking  of  an  old  romance,  Aurelio  and  Ii 
WOH  infoinuui,  by  ilie  late  Mr.  CoIUiim  of  Chichester,  that  Shakstpcare's  Tempest,  fb 
n>it><on  IN  \vl  niiM|;iii.Hi,  was  formed  oil  llu's  favourite  romance.    But  allhough  this  infcm 


.      ,fbrwhkh0 

allhough  this  infonBaiioi  kv 
not  provni  iriio.  on  r\  ami  nation,  an  useful  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from  it,  that  SkakMOHrt 
^lory  IN  NOinowhorv  ui  Ik>  found  in  an  Italian  novel ;  at  leaat,  that  the  story  preceded  SiMikMHfc 
Mr.  CitlliiiN  hnii  seaivlie<l  this  subject  with  no  le«s  fidelilj  than  judgment  and  mdustry ;  Kwt  Cj^ 
inor)  failing  in  his  Iaki  calamilouN  indisposition,  probubt«  gave  me  the  name  oi  one  novel  for  aaiAv. 
1  ri'inenibn ,  ho  added  a  circumstance,  which  maj  lead  to  a  dihcoverj,  that  the  princiivri  c^aadM 
III  flic  lonmnoe.  anKwerin^  to  Shakspcare's  Prospero,  had  bound  a  spirit Jike  Ariel,  toofcty  M* 
r.ill,  and  |^!rform  lii«  vcrviinm.  It  was  a  cuuimon  pretence  of  the  dealers  in  occuh  wamBmu 
liA\e  a  demon  itt  comniaml.  At  least.  Aurelio.  or  Orelio,  was  probabl>  one  of  the  mamm  of  tfi 
i^mmncc.  the  pioUiiclion  and  nmltiplicatitm  beinc  the  grand  object  ofalchjm}.  Taicv  al  ^Bk 
il  r  mngioal  |iar(  of  iho  TrnuH*Ki  is  rouiidiu  in  that  sort  of  philosnpbj  \\!iirlt\«ais  pracusc-d  W  jSu 

Ui.v  and  his  asw>oia;eii.  and  lias  l>con  calkHl  tlu^  Ko>iorui-ian.    Tlio  ua Aiiel  came  frc^  ik 

mmiisttc  »U!«tenes.  with  which  the  h>ariied  Jews  had  inftokd  this  hcitrcce."— R  ar/^'s 
«^*Jimc/tsA  Pcetry,  ru/  Jii  p.  -TS. 
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—"  1* shall  endeavour/'  says  Mr.  Stockdale,  *'  lo  give  a  comprehensive  and 
clear  idea,  or  definition,  of  that  capital  »pecies  of  writing.  To  write  then 
Tith  sublimity,  is  to  choose  the  greatest,  or  the  most  splendid,  or  the  most 
awful,  existing  or  imaginable  objects,  and  to  express  or  display  Ihem  with  a 
corresponding  propriety,  force,  and  majesty  of  expression."  Now,  we  ob- 
ject, with  great  deference,  to  the  clearness  of  this  definition  ;  for  it  tells  us 
DO  more  than  that  sublime  writers  choose  great  subjects,  and  write  with 
great  dignity  upon  them.  Nor  can  we  admit  sublimity  to  be  called  a  species 
of  writing,  as  if  it  were  the  epic,  the  tragic,  or  the  pastoral ;  it  is  a  quality, 
not  aqiecies  of  writing;  it  is  a  quality,  too,  which  comprehends  consider- 
able yarieties.  The  sublime  in  splendour  of  conception,  in  pomp  of  lan- 
guage, in  description  of  prodigious  things,  is  Milton's.  Analogies  are  unsafe 
Olustrations ;  but  the  reader  of  Milton  has  probably  felt,  from  his  influence, 
aD  impression  quite  analogous  lo  that  elevating  pleasure  which  cartoon 
piiDtings.of  the  first  masters  excite.  Nothing  can  exceed,  in  the  quality 
qf  sublime,  those  pictures  of  the  fallen  angels  in  their  march  over  hell,  and 
ii  their  council  of  Pandenionium.  Nothing,  in  beauty,  or  sublimity,  can 
exceed  (we  shall  say  generally]  the  iirst  six  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost. 
Bot  this  excellence,  this  sublimity,  and  this  beauty  which  nothinfi  rclipses, 
does  not  necessarily  eclipse  all  other  excellence.  Milton's  glory  may  con- 
nsl  in  his  subject :  that  subjeqt  has  certainly  aflbrded  his  genius  ample  room 
br  some  of  the  finest  scenes  and  finest  passages  of  human  writing.  But 
(he  common  testimony  of  mankind  permits  us  to  say,  without  fear  of  being 
Galled  presumptuous,  that,  as  a  whole,  Paradise  Lost  is  deficient  in  interest; 
that  the  last  six  books  do  most  palpably  fall  off;  and  that  the  warfare  be- 
tween God  and  his  creatures  is  a  constant  bar  to  our  sympathy  with  cithej- 
victor  or  vanquished,  and  annihilates,  what  is  (he  soul  of  pleasure  in  pooli- 
cal  narration,  curiosity.  These  expressions  <ire  not  Johnsonian  cavils ; 
tbey  contain  a// that  can  be  fairly  said  in  objection  (o  Mil(on,  and  nothing 
more.  How  much  still  remains  to  excite  our  veneration  !  Allowing,  there- 
fore, to  Milton  every  praise  that  can  be  pronounced  on  those  passages,  and 
even  entire  books,  where  the  agents  of  his  poem,  his  speeches,  and  con- 
ception of  character,  arc  sublime;  still  this  quality  of  sublimity  does  not 
afaiori)  all  excellence.  The  slate  of  fancy  excited  by  it,  is  not,  by  its  na- 
ture, suited  for  long  possession  of  the  human  mind. — It  keeps  its  facuKies 
on  the  utmost  stretch ;  it  is  of  itself  but  a  single  quality  :  and  though  it  does 
not  exist  in  Milton,  any  more  than  in  other  great  poets,  unconnec(e(i  with 
the  beautiful  and  pathetic;  yet,  if  it  be  assumed  as  the  ground  of  Milton's 
claim  to  supremacy  in  poetry,  we  are  entitled  to  say,  (hat  a  certain  union 
of  other  constituent  qualities  of  a  poet  are,  collectively,  paramount  to  its 
greatness.  The  opinion  which,  we  make  bold  to  say,  (he  world  at  large 
maintain,  is,  that  the  aggregate  of  all  the  poetical  qualities  of  Shakspeare  is 
niperior  to  that  of  Milton's — including  his  sublimity  and  every  other  claim 
.  to  admiration. 

If  the  epic  poet  be  sublime,  so  is  our  great  tragedian.  We  do  not  pre- 
tend to  divide  the  general  term  sublime  wilh  unnecessary  distinction  ; 
7et,  when  we  say  that  Shakspeare  is  sublime,  wc  must  speak  more  of  his 
nerit  in  the  aggregate  (ban  judging  him  by  detached  passages.  His  sub- 
limity is  more  strong  than  brilliant ;  it  lies  more  in  efTect  than  in  |)or- 
c^ible  manner.  It  is  like  listening  to  an  orator,  of  whose  powers  of 
pennasion  we  are  not  fully  conscious  till  he  has  finished  his  discourse. 
When  we  peruse  the  dialogue  of  his  dramas,  so  u\\vr\\  ol  V\\^  \^v5v\\vn\ 
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occurs  in  his  language,  that  the  triumph  over  our  sympathies  seems  to 
be  obtained  without  an  eflbrt  of  the  poet.  The  design  of  Milton  to  daz- 
zle us  with  splendid  and  overwhelm  us  with  great  images,  is  always 
obvious.  Milton  has  all  the  ensigns  and  regalia  of  sovereign  genius; 
Shakspeare  all  the  power  and  prerogative.  Let  us  recur  to  an  instance 
of  the  sublime  in  Shakspeare,  and  it  will  illustrate  this  distinction.  Take 
the  scene  of  Macbeth  relating  his  murder  of  Duncan  to  Lady  Macbeth, — 
**  There's  one  did  laugh  in  his  sleep,  and  one  cried,  Murder !"  The  dia- 
logue commencing  with  this  line  has  no  passage,  which,  taken  separately, 
and  read  to  a  person  unacquainted  with  the  play,  would  seem  a  specimen 
of  sublime  composition ;  yet  the  effect  of  the  whole,  when  we  read  the 
play,  is  sublime;  it  is  like  something  more  than  human  language.  If 
the  terrors  of  the  tragic  muse  be  not  sublime,  by  what  name  shall  we  call 
them?  Let  us  again  suppose  it  possible  to  find  a  person  susceptible  of 
poetical  impressions,  who  had  not  read  Milton,  and  we  should  have  no 
difficulty,  in  every  page,  to  quote  such  sentences  as  would  strike  him, 
though  g  ad  unconnectedly,  wiUi  wonder  and  delight ;  such  lines  as  the 
description  of  Satan  and  his  peers,  —  ''He  spoke,  and  to  confirm  his 
words  outflew  millions  of  flaming  swords,"  etc.  But  let  such  a  reader, 
even  warm  and  fresh  from  the  bright  wonders  of  Paradise  Lost,  submit 
his  feelings  to  the  influence  of  some  of  Shakspeare's  best  tragedies ;  and 
the  result,  we  think,  will  be,  that,  judging  by  collective  effect,  by  creation 
of  character,  by  vivid  imitation  of  nature,  and  by  combined  and  general 
tests  of  genius,  he  will  award  the  superiority  to  Shakspeare. 

Nor  would  this  judgment  be  formed  exclusively  on  the  creative  origioa- 
lity  of  our  dramatic  master.  Without  reference  to  their  comparative 
power  over  the  passions  of  terror  and  pity,  let  the  testimony  of  mankind 
decide  which  of  the  two  poets  is  richer  in  those  sentences  which  contain  as 
it  were  the  pith,  the  quintessence,  the  cdndensed  originality,  which  might 
serve  for  the  texts  of  volumes,  for  the  motto  of  every  situation  in  life.  Is 
the  poet  from  whom  it  has  been  emphatically  said  "that philosophers 
might  learn  wisdom,  and  courtiers  politeness,''  is  this  poet  one  of  the  babies 
compared  to  Milton  ? 

In  the  praise  of  Milton's  minor  poems  our  author  is  deservedly  enthu* 
siastic.  There  is  one  piece  which  has  escaped  his  eulogy,  and  which, 
from  being  omitted  in  many  editions  of  Milton's  works,  is  less  popu- 
larly known  than  its  extreme  majesty  and  picturesque  beauty  seem  to 
deserve  :  we  allude  to  the  speech  of  the  Genius  of  the  Wood  in  the 
Arcades. 

^  For  know,  by  lot  from  Jove,  I  am  the  Power 
Of  this  fair  wood,  and  live  in  oaken  bower^ 
To  nurse  the  sapliogs  tall,  and  curl  the  grove 
With  ringlets  quaint,  and  wanton  windings  wove  ; 
And  all  my  plants  I  save  from  nightly  ill 
Of  noisome  winds  and  blasting  vapours  chill. 
And  from  the  boughs  brush  off  the  evil  dew, 
And  heal  the  harms  of  thwarting  thunder  blue. 
Or  what  the  cross  dire-looking  planet  smites. 
Or  hurtful  worm  with  canker'd  venom  bites : 
When  evening  grey  doth  rise,  I  fetch  my  round 
Over  the  mount  and  all  this  hallow'd  ground, 
And  early,  ere  the  odorous  breath  of  mom 
Awakes  the  slumbering  leaves,  or  tassell'd  horn 
Shakes  the  high  thicket,  haste  I  all  about. 
Number  my  ranks,  and  visit  every  sprout 
With  puissant  words  and  routrnxin  xmA&  to  blew  \ 
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But  eliM,  in  deep  of  iikhl,  whun  drowHuicss 

Hath  lockM  up  mortal  seiise,  theo  lutoii  1 

To  the  celestial  Sireus'  liarmoDy, 

That  sit  upon  the  uine  enfolded  spheres, 

Aud  BiDg  to  those  that  hold  the  fatal  sheers, 

Aud  turn  the  adamantine  spindle  round, 

On  which  the  fate  of  gods  and  men  is  wound : 

Such  sweet  compulsion  doth  in  music  lie, 

To  lull  the  daughters  of  Necessity, 

And  keep  unsteady  Nature  to  her  law. 

And  the  low  world  in  measured  motion  draw 

After  the  heavenly  tune,  which  none  may  hear 

Of  human  mould  with  gross  unpurged  ear ;  &c.  &c. 

The  rich  and  diversified  merits  of  Drydcii  form,  as  our  author  justly  re- 
laarks,  not  an  abrupt  descent  from  the  sublimity  of  Milton.  Whether  we 
recoiled  him  as  a  lyric,  a  narrative,  dramatic,  political,  or  satirical  poet, 
oras  a  translator,  Ihe  name  of  Dryden  summons  up  recollections  of  excel- 
bee.  The  union  of  critical  with  poetical  power ;  the  vigour  and  the  hale 
MDliness  of  expression  which  for  ever  look  fresh  in  his  sentences  and  lines ; 
the  majeslic  force  without  harshness,  and  the  perfect  and  downright  Eng- 
Ish  of  Dryden's  style,  entitle  him  to  this  great  succession,  and  perhaps  rank 
him  in  merit  the  fourth  after  Spenser,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton,  of  English 
poeb.  If,  indeed,  we  could  forget  Otway,  there  would  be  no  need  of 
qualifying  this  opinion ;  but  the  pathos  of  Otway,  after  all,  as  it  stands  single 
la  competition  with  the  infinite  varieties  of  Dryden's  merit,  allows  us  rather 
lo  suggest,  than  to  dwell  upon  a  doubt  of  their  comparative  rank.  Nor  is 
there  to  be  found,  in  all  the  treasures  of  biography,  a  life  more  interesting 
than  Dryden's.  In  the  midst  of  all  its  alloy,  his  genius  commands  our  ad- 
nintion,  as  his  character,  though  degraded  by  several  imperfections,  at- 
laches  our  regard.  The  life  of  Otway,  imperfectly  as  it  is  given,  exhibits  a 
miod  of  finer  sensibility,  sinking  under  adversity.  Dryden's  teems  with 
interest  and  with  instruction.  While  the  few  and  venial  spots  which  po- 
verty left  upon  his  fame  may  afford  a  lesson  to  the  wisest,  and  a  caution 
to  the  weakest ;  his  unassuming  modesty,  his  fortitude,  his  industry,  and 
his  high  spirit,  will  teach  no  less  improving  an  example.  ITis  creative 
powers  are  less  by  far  than  those  of  his  great  poetical  predecessors ;  yet  he 
enlarged  the  empire  of  poetry.  He  applied  it  with  grace  and  effect  to  sub- 
jects which  had  never  before  been  thought  susceptible  of  its  beauties ;  and 
he  did  so,  without  either  raising  his  subjects  to  an  undue  importance,  or 
degrading  his  poetry  by  bringing  it  down  to  meet  his  subject.  Polemical 
religion  and  politics,  the  least  obviously  adapted  for  such  embellishments, 
came  from  his  hands  with  attractions  unknown  before  or  since.  The  con- 
stitutional blemishes  of  his  Hind  and  Panther  form,  it  is  true,  one  exception 
to  this  merit;  but  even  in  that  production  there  are  nervous  passages;  and 
his  Religio  Laici  more  than  atones  for  all  the  defects  of  its  sister  poem.  The 
criticism  of  Pope  is  but  an  echo  of  his  critical  poetry.  Indeed,  in  his  cri- 
tical canons,  he  reminds  us  of  the  primitive  lawgivers,  who  passed  their 
ordonnances  in  verse,  and  whose  ordonnances  have  continued  to  be  obeyed 
wlien  reduced  by  others  to  familiar  prose.  For,  common  as  the  truths 
which  he  uttered  are  now  become,  we  owe  them  traditionally  to  him.  We 
find  them,  no  doubt,  even  in  Blair;  but  Dryden  first  prom  ulged  them. 

Asa  political  poet,  he  is  without  a  rival,  and  without  a  second.  Before 
we  censure  the  scriptural  obscurity  of  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  let  us  recoi- 
led the  scriptural  knowledge  of  the  age  in  which  he  wrote,  when  every 
BiMe  name  and  fact  was  familiar  to  every  reader ;  let  us  recoltecV.,  ^te^,  vJcv'* 
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fine  advantage  which  his  genius  drew  from  masking  his  satire  behind  this 
allegorical  parallel.  As  the  poetical  criticism  in  general,  so  the  poetical 
satire  in  particular,  of  Dryden,  was  the  prototype  of  Pope's.  The  Dun- 
ciad  prolonged,  without  magnifying,  the  triumph  of  talent  over  dulness. 
We  should  quote  our  lecturer's  characteristic  remairks  on  Dryden's  trans- 
lation as  the  best  specimen,  in  our  apprehension,  of  his  notice  of  this  poet, 
were  there  not  already  commentaries  on  those  performances  more  valuable 
than  ever  were  written  on  translated  poetry.  These  are  found  in  Dryden 's 
own  prefaces  and  dedications.  A  more  perfect  essay  on  translation,  or  a 
finer  discrimination  of  the  ancient  poets,  does  not  exist,  than  in  his  preface 
to  a  miscellany  of  translations  from  Theocritus,  Lucretius,  and  Horace.  In 
the  variety  of  his  translations,  unequal  as  they  are  in  merit,  a  complete  pr^ 
ference  is  still  difGcult,  from  the  number  of  rival  beauties;  but  those  of 
Horace  are  perhaps  his  masterpieces.  The  enviable  sensations  of  a  for- 
tunate individual  have  been  well  described  by  an  eloquent  writer,  who 
descending  into  the  new-discovered  ruins  of  Pompeii,  found  the  Roman 
senator  in  his  robes,  whose  body  had  been  preserved  with  almost  the  sem- 
blance of  life  for  fifteen  hundred  years.  There  is  a  pleasure  analogous  to 
this  in  perusing  some  passages  of  Dryden 's  Horace ;  but  something  more 
than  dead  antiquity  is  there  restored.  We  have  not  the  dust,  but  the  soul 
of  Horace;  no  affected  adaptation  of  ancient  expressions  to  modern  usages; 
nothing  of  that  smart  dressing  out  of  an  ancient  statue  in  the  modern  cos- 
tume, which  so  much  disfigures  Pope  s,  and,  it  must  be  owned,  also  many 
of  Dryden's  translations.  The  language  of  antiquity  is  changed,  but  not  its 
simplicity.  How  much  the  nature  and  sprightliness  of  the  *'  Fidei  ut 
aUa  stet  nive  Candidum,'*  is  preserved  in  the  ode  which  concludes  with 
these  lines  : — 

^*  Tlic  aj)poiiiteil  hour  ofpronii«cd  bliiM. 
The  plcnmnf^  whinper  in  the  dark. 
The  half'UnwiiUog  willing  ki»s. 

The  laugh  that  guides  thee  to  the  mark, 
Whrn  the  kind  nymph  would  coynesN  feign, 
And  bide.1  but  to  be  found  again — 
The<M>,  these  are  joys  the  gods  for  youth  ordain.*' 

Nor  has  lyric  poetry,  if  we  except  the  memorable  ode  from  Hafiz  by  Sir 
William  Jones,  found  a  happier  transfusion  from  one  language  into  another, 
than  in  many  lines  of  tlie  29th  Ode  of  the  Second  Book. 

^  Fortune,  that,  with  malicious  joy, 

Does  nmn  her  slaye  oppress. 
Proud  of  his  office  to  destroy. 

In  seklom  pleased  to  bless ; 
Still  various,  and  inconstant  still. 
But  with  an  inclination  to  l)e  ill, 
''  Promotes,  degrades,  delights  in  strife^ 

And  makes  a  lottei^  of  life : 
I  can  enjoy  her  whije  she's  kind ; 
But  when  she  dances  in  the  wiml, 
And  shakes  her  wings,  and  will  not  stay, 
Ipuff  the  prostitute  away ; 
The  little  or  the  much  she  gave  is  quietly  resigned, ^  &c  &c. 

Dryden  is  one  of  those  poets  on  whose  faults  and  inequalities  it  is  fair  to 
dwell,  as  a  matter  of  truth;  but,  for  the  interests  and  promotion  of  good 
taste,  and  for  the  sake  of  warning  to  young  writers,  it  is  not  so  necessary. 
The  reason  is,  that,  though  a  poet  trained  by  discipline,  and  formed  upon 
rules,  he  is  still  a  most  natural  writer;  his  foults  are  those  of  carelessness, 
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not  of  bad  taste :  hence  they  are  obvious,  and  not  ailuriiigly  dun^eroiis,  like 
the  systematic  affectations  of  poets  who  err  from  inherent  or  acqiiiird  cor- 
raptioo.  If  we  except  his  partiality  to  rhyming  tragedies,  there  scorns  no 
distinguishable  fault  in  his  poetical  creed.  When  minds  of  this  kind  are 
impelled  by  want,  or  betrayed  by  impatience,  to  publish  their  crudities  and 
errors,  however  numerous,  they  are  not  apt  to  assume  the  shape  of  impos- 
\xk%  errors.  It  is  the  duleia  vitia  of  system,  and  laborious  polish,  which 
are  apt  to  perplex  and  betray  an  inexperienced  taste.  But  the  chad  and 
(be  corn  of  Dryden  are  easily  separable.  Where  he  oflends,  he  ofl'ends  as 
boldly  as  he  pleases.  Equivocal  passages  may  be  found ;  but  ambiguity  is 
as  seldom  his  fault  in  merit  as  in  meaning.  But,  with  all  its  high  endow- 
meals,  tlie  poetical  mind  of  Dryden  was  far  short  of  even  limited  and  frail 
human  perfection.  He  wants  one  of  the  chief  characteristics  of  genius,  a 
tender  and  pathetic  mind.  The  power  (as  Johnson  observes)  which  pre- 
dominated in  his  intellectual  operations  was  rather  strong  reason  (ban  quick 
sensibility.  On  all  occasions  that  were  presented,  he  rather  studied  than 
felt;  and  produced  sentiments,  not  such  as  nature  enforces,  but  meditation 
sapplies.  With  the  simple  and  elemental  passions,  as  they  spring  separately 
in  the  mind,  he  seems  not  much  acquainted ;  apd  seldom  describes  them 
bat  as  they  are  complicated  by  tlie  various  relations  of  society,  and  confused 
io  the  tumults  and  agitations  of  life.  What  he  says  of  love  may  contribute 
to  the  explanation  of  his  character  : 

"*'  Love  various  iniiids  does  variously  inspiic ; 
It  Rtirs  in  gentle  bosoms  penile  fire. 
Like  that  of  incense  on  the  altar  laid  : 
But  raging  flames  tempestuous  souls  inva(!e ; 
A  fire  which  every  windy  passion  blows, 
With  pride  it  mounts,  or  with  revenge  it  glows.'* 

Dryden's  was  not  one  of  the  gentle  bosoms  :  Love  as  it  subsists  in  ibeii , 
but  with  no  tendency  but  to  the  person  loved,  and  wishing  only  for  corre- 
spondent kindness;  such  love  as  shuts  out  all  other  interest — the  love  of  the 
golden  age,  was  too  soft  and  subtile  to  put  his  faculties  in  motion,  lie 
hardly  conceived  it  but  in  its  turbulent  cflervescence  with  somj^  other 
desires — ^when  it  was  inflamed  by  rivalry,  or  obstructed  by  diflicuUies — 
when  it  invigorated  ambition,  or  exasperated  revenge. 

Pope  is  naturally  introduced  as  the  successor  of  Dryden.  His  character 
is  thus  given  by  our  lecturer  : — 

"In  comparing  and  estimating  different  poets  of  tlie  fu^t  chiss,  we  ou^ht  to  obsi-rve  s(Miiclli!n^ 
like  mathematical  accuracy, — we  ought  to  wei^jh  the  whole  aggregate  i)f  (luir  r(«-pective  merits 
In  Baking  comparative  estimates,  with  this  justice  to  Pope,  we  should  tind  in  liim  so  n:atiy,  and 
10  apparently  incompatible  excellences^  that  we  should  deem  the  possible  and  eti  rnal  pnvaliou 
of  hia  works  as  great  a  single  loss  as  could  happen  to  the  republic  of  letters.  Of  what  n  nie- 
kscbolj  and  irreparable  chasm,  among  the  poetical  ornaments  of  England,  wlWild  feeling  tiearts 
!x  feasible,  if  the  Bkiisa  to  Abelard  could  be  lost !  This  poem  is  quite  unrivniird  in  the  tincirut 
b&d  modem  world :  it  consists  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  lines,  and  every  line  is  i.u])er'ialively 
ekgaot,  harmonious,  and  pathetic,  lliis  observation  is  not  applicable  to  any  other  poem  of  such 
alcBKth.  But  this  is  not  its  only  glorious  singularity.  The  hopes,  the  ftars,  the  wishes,  tl:e  rap- 
ores,  and  llie  agonies  of  love,  were  never  so  naturally  and  forcibly  impressed  on  the  sou!  h>  an\ 
o*hff  ekx]uence,  if  we  except  Rousseau." 

Pope  is  an  excellent  poet ;  but  this  is  not  a  >Yay  to  lecture  on  his  ineritb. 
This  is  the  common-place  language,  whicb  every  miss  at  a  Iwanling-school 
could  utter,  if  she  had  the  boldness  to  acknowledge  having  read  Eloisa  to 
Abelard.  Yet  we  have  sought  in  vain  for  a  more  rational  and  (liscriniinalr 
cuk^y  on  the  favourite  poet  of  the  last  eenlur> .     The  poem  of  Klnisa  does 
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indeed  glow  with  tlie  finer  fires  of  passion  and  of  feeling.  It  is  his  great 
work  ;  but  he  is  much  indebted  to  Ovid  for  many  of  its  beauties.  There 
is  much  in  Sappho  to  Phaon  of  which  Eloisa's  warmest  and  most  enchant- 
ing passages  remind  us.  Had  Mr.  Slockdale  told  us  that  Eloisa  to  Abchrd 
is  the  finest  of  English  love-epistles,  we  should  not  make  any  exception  to 
the  expression ;  had  he  called  it  the  finest  of  all  epistles  ancient  or  modem, 
we  should  have  at  least  understood  him  ;  but  what  he  means  by  saying  it 
is  absolutely  unrivalled  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  is  by  no  means  so  easily 
comprehended.  Is  it  superior  to  the  fourth  book  of  YirgiFs  iEneid  ?  Is  it 
superior  to  every  thing  of  every  kind  in  the  poetical  treasures  of  Greece  and 
Rome?  Were  a  parallel  started  between  this  epistle  and  some  of  the  finest 
passages  in  antiquity,  we  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Stockdale  would  decide 
with  as  little  hesitation,  and  probably  with  as  much  justice,  as  he  devotes 
Homer  to  contempt,  and  all  his  pedantic  admirers.  But  a  modest  man  is 
slow  in  giving,  and  a  reasonable  man  in  believing,  these  decisions  on  com- 
parison of  old  and  new  writings,  especially  against  the  ancients.  We  shall 
not  therefore  believe,  either  that  Homer  is  inferior  lo  Milton,  or  that  Pope's 
Eloisa  is  superior  to  every  thing  ancient,  merely  on  Mr.  Slockdale's  asser- 
tion, till  we  ascertain,  wijh  better  certainty,  that  he  is  competent  to  draw 
the  comparison.  To  estimate  Pope's  value  as  a  poet  **  by  the  melancholy 
chasm,  of  which  feeling  hearts  would  be  sensible,  if  Eioisa's  epistle  were 
lost,"  we  confess,  exceeds  our  computing  faculty.  Our  lecturer  may  have 
clearer  notions  on  the  subject ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  supposition 
which  perplexes  and  confuses  us.  If  the  feeling  hearts  recollected  the  poem, 
then  it  could  not  be  lost ;  and  if  it  was  totally  lost  and  forgotten,  then 
they  could  not  be  aware  that  there  was  any  thing  so  good  to  lament  for. 

We  are  told  that  Pope  unites  those  excellences  which  are  apparently  in- 
compatible. Now  superlative  terms  should  always  be  used  with  caution, 
but,  above  all,  when  speaking  of  such  a  poet  as  Pope.  He  is  one  to  be 
measured  by  no  mean  standard.  What  is  good  in  his  poetical  character  is 
greatly  good  ;  so  that,  to  match  one  acknowledged  quality,  that  which  we 
bring  to  prove  his  uniting  with  it  another  great  quality,  should  be  striking 
indeed.  Our  lecturer  has,  as  usual,  left  those  apparently  incompatible  ex- 
cellences undefined.  Correctness,  which  distinguishes  Pope  as  one  great 
excellence,  is  united  with  his  shrewdness,  his  wit,  and  his  common  sense. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  qualities  apparently  incompatible  with  correct- 
ness. The  poetical  quality  which  we  should  least  expect  to  see  united  with 
correctness,  is  the  daring  luxuriance  of  fancy  or  association  which  distin- 
guishes Spenser  or  Shakspcare,  and  which  is  found  even  in  Dryden  in  no 
scanty  degree.  But  neither  this  romantic  fancy,  nor  extreme  pathos,  nor 
sublimity  of  the  very  first  order,  are  discoverable  in  Pope. 

In  the  midst  of  this  chapter,  however  unwilling  we  may  be  to  submit  to 
the  universal  authority  of  Dr.  Johnson,  yet  it  is  quite  refreshing  to  meet 
with  passages  of  his  better  sense  and  more  dispassionate  decisions,  which 
our  author  quotes.  The  sentences  of  Johnson  stand  indeed  with  peculiar 
advantage  in  this  insulated  situation ;  and  Mr.  Stockdale  is  entitled  to  the 
same  sort  of  gratitude  which  we  feel  to  a  dull  landlord  who  has  invited  us 
to  dine  with  an  interesting  visitor.  In  fact,  after  the  one  has  bewildered 
us,  the  other  puts  us  right.  It  is  not  easy  to  add  to  what  Johnson  has  said; 
still  less  should  we  presume  to  take  away  from  the  truly  admirable  sum- 
mary of  Pope's  character  which  he  has  drawn.  But  when  we  assent  to  the 
opinions  of  a  superior  mind,  we  generally  Bud  its  utterance  so  conveyed, 
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thai  we  can  assent  in  a  qualified  manner,  where  assenl  is,  on  the  whole, 
due,  and  yet  find  room  for  some  partial  distinction  of  our  own.  "  If  Pope  is 
not  a  poet,"  says  Johnson,  **  where  is  poetry  to  be  found?"  This  is  cer- 
Uinly  true;  for  though  the  forle  of  Pope  be  neitlier  pathos,  sublimity,  nor 
daring  originality,  yet,  that  he  moves  the  atfections,  approaches  to  majesty 
of  thought,  and  possesses  much  of  his  own  creation,  who  shall  deny?  The 
indiscriminate  praise  of  our  author  is,  that  Pope  united  apparenlly  inconsist- 
ent excellences.  Dr.  Johnson  touches  otT  his  picture  more  rationally,  by 
saying,  tliat  he  had,  in  proportions  very  nicely  suited  to  each  other,  all  the 
qualities  which  constitute  genius.  The  excellences  of  Pope  were  adjusted 
by  proportion  to  each  other,  and  not  incompatible  qualities.  ''  He  had  in- 
vention," Dr.  Johnson  continues,  **by  which  new  trains  of  ideas  are 
formed,  and  new  scenes  of  imagery  displayed,  as  in  the  llapc  of  the  Lock ; 
or  extrinsic  embellishments  and  illustrations  are  connected  with  a  known 
sulgect,  as  in  the  £8say  on  Criticism."  The  adaptation  of  his  Rosicrucian 
machinery  in  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  is  indeed  an  inventive  and  happy  crea* 
tion,  in  the  limited  sense  of  the  word  to  which  all  poetical  creation  must  be 
restricted.  There  is  no  finer  gem  than  this  poem  in  all  the  lighter  treasures 
of  English  fancy.  Compared  with  any  other  mock-heroic  in  our  language, 
itshines  in  pure  supremacy  for  elegance,  completeness,  point  and  playful- 
oeflB.  It  is  an  epic  poem  in  that  delightful  miniature  which  diverts  us  by 
its  mimicry  of  greatness,  and  yet  astonishes  by  the  beauty  of  its  parts  and 
the  fairy  brightness  of  its  ornaments.  In  its  kind  it  is  matchless;  but  still  it 
is  but  mock-heroic,  and  depends,  in  some  measure,  for  effect  on  a  ludicrous 
reference  incur  own  minds  to  the  veritable  heroics  whose  solemnity  it  so 
wittily  affects.  His  atrial  puppets  of  divinity, — his  sylphs  and  gnomes ;  and 
heroines, — the  beaux  and  belles  of  high  life,  required  rather  a  subtle  than 
a  strong  hand  to  guide  them  through  the  mazes  of  poetry.  Among  inven- 
tive poets,  this  single  poem  will  place  him  high.  But  if  our  language  con- 
tains any  true  heroic  creations  of  fancy,  the  agents  of  Spenser's  and  Milton's 
machinery  will  always  claim  a  superior  dignity  to  their  Lilliputian  coun- 
terfeits. 

*'  He  had  imagination,*'  Johnson  observes,  *'  which  enables  him  to  con- 
vey to  the  reader  the  various  forms  of  nalure,^incidents  of  life,  and  energies 
of  passion,  as  inhisEloisa,  his  Windsor  Forest,  and  his  Ethic  Epistles." 
It  is  true  that  Pope's  imagination  could  convey  the  forms  of  nature;  yet 
many  poets  have  looked  upon  nature  much  less  tlirough  a  medium  than 
Pope,  and  have  seen  her  and  painted  her  in  less  artificial  circumstances. 
The  landscapes  of  Pope  are  either  such  as  the  tourist  would  sketch  within 
ten  miles  of  London ;  or,  if  he  attempted  more  enchanting  scenery,  he  gives, 
by  his  vague  and  general  epithets,  only  the  picture  of  a  picture;  he  writes 
more  by  rote  than  by  conception,  like  a  man  who  saw  nature  through  the 
medium  of  the  classics,  and  not  with  the  naked  eye.  In  vain  we  shall 
search  his  Pastorals,  or  Windsor  Forest,  for  such  a  landscape  as  surrounds 
the  Castle  of  Indolence,  the  Bower  of  Eden,  or  the  inimitable  Hermitage 
of  Beattie. 

Without  defining  the  picturesque,  we  all  feel  that  it  is  a  charm  in  poetry 
seldom  applicable  to  Pope.  In  the  knowledge  and  description  of  refined 
life,  Pope  is  the  mirror  of  his  times.  He  saw  through  human  character  as 
it  rose  in  the  living  manners  of  his  age,  with  the  eye  of  a  judge  and  a  sa- 
tirist ;  and  he  must  be  fond  of  exceptions,  who  should  say  that  such  a  sa- 
lirisl  did  not  understand  human  nature.    Yet,  when  we  use  the  Irlt^j  \fhiase 
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o{  Shakgpeare  understanding  human  nature,  we  mean  Koniellnn^  ^rt'aiiy.- 
more  extensive  than  ivhen  wc  apply  the  same  phrase  to  Popi*.  From  llie 
writings  of  the  former,  wo  learn  the  secrets  of  the  human  heart,  as  it  sub- 
sists in  all  ages,  independent  of  the  form  and  pressure  of  the  times.  From 
Pope  we  learn  its  foibles  and  peculiarities  in  the  18th  century.  Wc  have 
men  and  woftien  described  by  Shakspeare;  by  Pope  we  have  Ihe  ladies 
and  gentlemen  of  England.  Whatever  distinctions  of  mental  expression  and 
physiognomy  the  latter  delineates,  we  see  those  distinctions,  whether  lean- 
ing to  vice  or  virtue,  originate  partly  in  nature,  but  still  moro  in  the  arti- 
ficial stale  of  society.  The  standard"  of  his  ridicule  and  morality  is  for  ever 
connected  with  fashion  and  polite  life.  Amidst  all  his  wit,  it  has  been 
the  feeling  of  many  in  reading  him,  that  we  miss  the  venerable  simplicity 
of  the'poi^t  in  the  smartness  of  the  gentleman.  To  this  eiTecl  the  tune 
of  his  versification  certainly  contributes.  Without  entering  into  an  en- 
quiry whether  his  practice  of  invariably  closing  up  the  sense  cr^mpletely 
within  the  couplet  is  right  or  wrong,  it  is  clear  that  Pope  has  made  tho 
melody  of  his  general  measure  as  perfect  as  it  can  be  made  by  exactness: 
whether  a  slight  return  to  negligence  might  not  be  preferable  to  ihe  very 
acm^  of  smoothness  which  he  has  chosen,  is  a  subject  which,  interesting  at 
it  is,  we  will  not  now  encroach  on  the  reader's  patit^noe  by  examining. 

The  Epistle  of  Kloisa  evinces  his  knowledge  of  one  passion,  and  his  feel- 
ing of  it,  to  have  been  genuine.  It  is  possibly  a  fair  inference  from  this, 
that  his  poetical  sympathy  could  have  followed,  with  the  same  success, 
any  other  of  the  leading  passions  or  their  combinations,  and  exhibile^l  a  pic- 
ture of  the  human  heart  (in  Epic  poetry  for  instance)),  under  the  influence 
of  other  emotions  and  situations,  with  the  same  bold  originality  as  he  has 
portraye<l  Eloisa.  We  state  this  as  a  fair  doubt,  from  reverence  to  w^  gnat 
a  name,  and  l)ecause  the  boundaries  of  a  short  arlirle  make  us  distrust  our 
power  of  exactly  justifying'  a  rx>ntradiction.  Vhil,  with  deference,  wcstatfi 
our  opinion,  that  Pope,  from  his  writin^^s,  appears  to  know  human  nature 
more  as  a  satirist  than  a  man  of  feeling ;  that  none  of  his  writings  ( leasl  of  all, 
his  Elegy  on  an  llnforhjnate  f.ady )  demonstratf^  power  in  tho  pathetic; 
that  a  gay  life,  of  high  polish  nnd  conversation,  while  it  brightened  hiff 
wit  and  |>ointed  his  shrewdness,  probably  diminished  lh«*  refleelivp  energy 
of  his  mind,  and  made  him  more  oi)scrvanl  of  foibles  than  of  passions,  of 
manners  than  of  nature  in  the  abstract.  There  is  one  sacred  passion  wliicli 
nature  has  ordained  to  be  inde|)endent  of  fashion  and  arlificial  manners,  foi 
il8  eternal  vehemence.  Hence,  Ihe  pw^t  who  may  have  been  limited  in 
observing  other  secrets  of  the  human  bosom,  by  ihe  ^rratesl  bane  to  origi- 
nality,  an  intercourse;  with  the  narrow  limits  of  Ihe  fashionable  world,  may, 
even  with  that  disadvantage,  observe  and  paint  the  omnipotence  of  love  in 
all  its  greatness  and  simplicity. 

From  the  higher  region  of  poetry,  our  lecturer  seems  s<;nsible  Ihal  he  is 
roming  down  a  considerable  step  when  he  proce^^ds  lo  Yoimjz.  His  xe- 
iieral  charactiT  of  him  will  be  acknowledped  to  lx*jusl. 

**  Naliirc  hail  hiNlov^rri  on  Voiiiiu;  an  rxulit-rttnL  vi^oroiH,  nnd  orijiiiuil  jjrniii'*.    Ii  was  iinuort 
irw  in  iIn  «<TNHtiliiy ;  il  wan  iiiGxtiiiiiKtiblc  in  ils  retuiurrv*'.    Hut   iH  niironiinou  nufl  Hiiirndid 


lir  Bremy^  tn  luiv«'  i  xcrterl   (Iip  wluilr  j-Jn-frh  nii<)  graMi  of  iiiM  innMl  fo  iiniti*  rrmniv  iina:{-«,  »n<1 
fhmijfhtt  irhjrh  rr>ii|(l   nrxvr  hav  hri-n  n^-o'-inrH  linf  hy  ihr  jnn«t   »1alinrnlr  rtffVr'silion.     Ht  «!• 
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Ced  fancj  breokinfr  throu^^h  every  pale  of  judgment,  he  sometimes  loses  InmsHf  in  fii8tiaD» 
i  imagined  that  he  has  attained  sublimit j." 

)ne  respect,  our  author  puts  us  io  miod  of  a  rower  in  a  boat;  he  looks 
av  and  proceeds  another.  In  Young  we  find  him  treating  of  Pope, 
I  Thomson  looking  back  upon  Young.  A  Johnson  or  a  Crofl  are  ever 
10D  present,  to  receive  some  castigation ;  and  are  seemingly  thrown  in 
ly,  that  he  may  haye  the  pleasure  of  kicking  them  out  of  it.  His 
ks  on  Young  are,  nevertheless,  in  general  judicious,  except  where  he 
9  the  minor  poems  of  that  author.  The  prose  of  Young  is  clearly 
lappily  described  by  the  frequent  manliness  of  its  originality,  and  its 
\qixe  and  whimsical  decorations. 

Ih  higher  genius,  and  wilh  a  milder  spirit  of  religion,  Thomson  adorned 
mlemporary  age  of  Young,  and  drew  from  that,  as  from  the  succeed- 
deeper  admiration.     Whether  the  object  of  poetry  be  to  please,  or  to 
the  heart,  either  definition  will  suit  the  muse  of  Thomson.     His 
ation  awakens,  and  almost  creates  anew,  that  moral  sense  which  po- 

I  life,  and  the  petty  agitations  of  artificial  society,  are  most  apt  to  obli- 
i;  viz.  the  sense  of  beauty  in  external  nature;  a  principle  on  which  so 

innocence  and  happiness  depend.     Other  poets  have  shown  us  choice 
s  of  nature ;  Thomson  leads  us  abroad  to  look  at  her  whole  horizon, 

II  her  vicissitudes.  He  gives  us  (we  might  almost  say]  a  separate  and 
enthusiasm  for  the  beauties  of  creation,  which,  in  other  poets,  we  only 
y  occasions,  as  the  scenery  is  connected  with  some  transient  action  or 

When  we  consider  the  nature  of  Ihif  moral  charm  in  the  author  of 
easons,  we  find  a  reason  for  his  popularity  exceeding  that  of  all  other 
,  even  those  who  are  not  his  inferiors  in  genius.  The  narrative  and 
atic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  more  tumultuous  and  palpable  passions, 
id  on  curiosity  for  the  delight  we  find  in  them.  When  the  story  is 
or  the  drama  wound  up,  it  is  difficult  to  bring  our  curiosity  fresh  to 
perusal.  But  the  Seasons  present  to  us  imitations  of  nature,  which 
fe  delights  not  merely  to  visit,  but  to  rest  and  to  muse  upon.  In  the 
[  and  still  nature  of  the  objects,  we  have  time  to  gather  a  multitude  of 
ations.  There  is  scarce  a  reader  of  Thomson,  whose  mind  will  not 
h  recollections  in  proof  of  this.  The  features  of  nature  in  Thomson's 
ption  are  without  vagueness  or  indistinctness,  but  still  general,  and 
lable  by  association  to  the  particular  scenery  which  is  freshest  and 
mtest  in  the  actual  remembrance  of  every  individual  among  the  mil- 
who  read  him.  All  descriptive  poetry,  it  is  true,  possesses,  to  a  certain 
e,  this  charm  of  general  applicability  to  individual  association ;  but  it 
be  easily  proved  that  an  event  and  an  agent,  by  being  more  particular 
selves,  lose,  in  generality  of  association,  what  they  gain  to  the  reader 
riosity  and  interest.  This  will  not  prove  that  Thomson's  poetry  yields 
!  intense  delight  in  the  present  perusal,  than  others  of  high  merit;  but, 
le  calmness  and  permanence  of  the  pleasure,  it  accounts  for  our  re- 
Dg  to  it  so  often. 

nidst  the  profuse  and  noble  praise  which  Johnson  has  lavished  upon 
poet,  Mr.  Stockdale  seems  highly  ofTended  that  he  should  have  ven- 
d  to  hint  at  a  blemish.  Yet,  surely,  for  the  sake  of  taste,  and,  above 
tor  the  sake  of  preserving  poetical  style  free  from  the  most  dangerous, 
tuse  the  most  fascinating  fault,  florid  and  excessive  ornament,  it  may  be 
i,  with  all  reverence  to  Thomson,  that  he  is  frequently  too  exuberant, 
^ fills  the  ear  rather  than  the  mind.    Many  of  his  epithets  ax<i  Ww^vv 
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hlimomn — gaudy,  but  unprofiUiblo.  Yet,  if  faiilUi  are  to  Im;  found,  timy 
ougbtalfHi  t/i  In;  di»tingui»hcd.  The  faults  of  Thomikin,  wliether  uw;leM 
cpitlietii  or  occasional  redundance,  are  not  great  defects  in  bis  poetry.  He 
never  provokes  us,  like  Young,  with  disgust  at  fustian  m  nonsense.  When 
Thomson  sacrifices  a  thought  to  false  taste,  be  only  dresses  the  victim  In 
flowers,  and  leads  it  on  in  prtjcjmion.  Young  bulcb^frs  it  outright,  and 
dissects  it  on  the  altar.  On  the  subject  of  Thomson's  minor  p^^ms,  of 
which  some  are  exffuisitely  b«;auliful,  and  others  of  une^jual  merit,  we  sliould 
perhaps  do  no  justice  either  to  Mr.  Mtockdale's  or  our  own  thoughts  by  en^ 
tering  in  tin;  narrow  bounds  of  a  short  paper ;  but  no  admirer  of  Thomson 
can  forU;ar  to  mention  bis  Cattle  of  Indolence— -a  pofim  in  which  there 
appears  an  immaciilati;  simplicity,  which  he  had  not  attained  in  his  Seasons. 
In  the  first  part,  at  least,  he  lias  re^lise^l  the  idea  of  perf(x;t  fioiftry.  (>f  the 
superior  purity  of  Thomson's  style  in  this  enchanting  prmluction,  Mr 
Htockdale  s#;i.*ms  not  U)  Ik;  aware.  The  inequality  of  the  s«;c<md  part  of  the 
Castle  of  Indolenr'X;  is  known  and  acknowledges! ;  yet  one  cause  of  this  is 
f)erhaps  the  finished  |»erfection  of  the  first.  It  was  enough  ;  it  tmuhut  m 
second  part.  It  resfmibles  the  well-known  air  of  iiastoral  simplicity,  to 
which  all  the  skill  of  an  inventive  master  could  not  funiish  a  second.  Yel 
in  thesec^;nd  i»art,  as  we  havf;  it,  what  inimitable  stan/.as  are  found!  Tb« 
|90etry  of  the  Castle  of  Indolence  can  only  lie  describitd  in  poetry. 


SKETCIIKH  OF  THK  OLD  ENGLISH  DRAMATLSTS. 

Marlow.— Hbaik»pf;«rf;. — Boaurnont    9tit\     FI^«ti«T.^MMNiingcrr. — B«i   Jcm«rm  — MM' 
rfWrton. — Mstrniou.  -^  tn^iker.  -^  CUnymmi .  —  Wulrtrf/rr. — Vi*fi\.  —  Hhirffiy. — ^MiH/»n.«- 

In  the  history  of  a  nation,  the  prrigress  and  vicissitudes  of  its  literature 
are  but  to/>  fn-^pKuitly  disregardf^'].  The  crowning  of  kings,  and  the  winniiu; 
of  battles,  are  recorded  with  clironoU>gical  accuracy,  and  the  rfrsources  cl 
the  country  arj;  laid  ojk'ji.  The  eye  of  the  rf;ader  is  dazzled  witli  the  spfen- 
dour  of  (xiurtsand  the  array  of  armitnt;  the  ris*;  and  fall  of  parti#*s— the 
trial  and  f;/indemnation  of  stati;  criminals— the  altin-nalions  of  p^/werairi 
disgrar;e,  are  (rxplained  t/>  very  Wf;arinr;ss.  But  of  the  quiet  csinquesli  of 
leaniing  thi^re  is  small  af:i;ount.  The  philosopher  must  live  in  his  owi 
fiage,  the  fKiet  in  his  verse ;  for  the  national  chronjcb«  are  alm'ist  mule 
regarding  thf;m.  The  hist/>rian's  bbx>fly  catalogue  is  not  made  up  of  units; 
but  d*-^ls  only  with  trreat  as«w!mblages  of  men — armies,  floods,  and  M;nates: 
ttiir  king  is  the  only  '*one*'  included  in  the  story;  but  of  him,  be  liei 
cipher  or  a  tyrant,  we  are  told  in  a  nay  to  satisfy  the  most  extravagaol 
difsinrs  of  lovaltv. 

There  is  in  this,  we  think,  an  wwUm  prefMinderanc^* — a  preference;  of  show 
to  substanc^^;— f;f  might  to  right.  Tliere  is  at  b^ist  as  much  imp';rtance  to 
be  attached  to  the  acquisition  of  *'  Paradisi;  Umi/'  m  "l^^r,"  as  lotte 
gaining  of  an  ordinary  victory.  Accf>rdingly,  W0,  profiting  by  the  histo- 
rian's lafis^;,  and  in  order  to  do  thoM;  ingenious  pers^ms  (the  poets  and  phi* 

•  fMiW«  UrW*' •  Twf«t|r,  hihI  KmwW*  Vir^iMiM  ~\ol  %%%tM    p.  177.  Krlpriiar/, 
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kiophen)  justice,  assume  Ihe  righl  of  Iracing,  from  time  lo  time,  their 
histories  upon  our  pages,  and  of  discussing,  wiUi  something  of  historic 
cudoor,  their  good  qualities  and  defects. 

Id  oontemplating  the  great  scene  of  literature,  the  Muses  are,  beyond 
doDU,  one  ot  the  brightest  groups ;  and,  among  them,  those  of  the  drama 
tend  out  pre-eminent.  To  quit  allegory — it  comes  more  quickly  home  to 
the  bosoms  of  men;  it  is  linked  more  closely  to  their  interest  and  desires, 
deUiliDg  matters  of  daily  life,  and  treating,  in  almost  colloquial  phrase,  of 
ordinary  passions.  It  is  as  a  double-sided  mirror,  wherein  men  see  them- 
selves reflected,  with  all  their  agreeable  pomp  and  circumstance,  but  freed 
of  that  rough  husk  of  vulgarity  which  might  tempt  them  to  quarrel  with 
their  likeness ;  while  the  sins  of  their  fellows  are  stripped  and  made  plain, 
and  they  themselves  portrayed  with  unerring  and  tremendous  fidelity. 

Certainly  dramatic  poetry  is  more  quick  and  decisive  in  its  effects  than 
poetry  of  any  other  kind;  and  this  arises  partly  from  its  nature,  and  partly 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  it  is  made  public.  In  the  imagination 
of  a  person  visiting  the  theatre,  there  is  a  predisposition  to  receive  strong  im- 
pressions. The  toil  of  the  day  is  over,  the  spirits  are  exhilarated,  and  the 
nerves  rendered  susceptible  by  a  consciousness  of  coming  enjoyment.  All 
(he  fences  and  guards  that  a  man  assumes  in  matters  of  business  or  conlro- 
veisy,  are  laid  aside.  Even  the  little  caution  with  which  he  takes  up  a 
book  (for  we  have  now  got  a  lurking  notion  that  authors  are  not  infallible) 
is  forgotten  :  he  casts  off  his  care  and  his  prudence,  and  sets  both  the  past 
sod  future  at  defiance  when  he  enters  the  limits  of  a  theatre.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  a  person  unacquainted  with  dramatic  representation  to  understand 
the  effect  produced  on  a  mixed  mass  of  the  people  when  a  striking  sentiment 
is  uttered  by  a  popular  actor.  The  conviction  is  instantaneous.  Hundreds 
of  stormy  voices  are  awakened,  the  spirit  of  every  individual  is  in  arms, 
isd  a  thousand  faces  are  lighted  up,  which  a  moment  before  seemed  calm 
aod powerless; — and  this  impression  is  not  so  transient  as  maybe  thought. 
It  is  carried  home,  and  nursed  tilt  it  ripens.  It  is  a  germ  which  blossoms 
out  into  patriotism,  or  runs  up  rank  into  prejudice  or  passion.  It  is  intel- 
lectual properly,  honestly  acquired ;  and  yet  debaleable  ground,  on  which 
disputes  may  arise,  and  battles  are  to  be  fought  hereafter. 

Men  are  often  amused,  and  sometimes  instructed,  by  books.  But  a 
tragedy  is  a  great  moral  lesson,  read  to  two  senses  at  once ;  and  the  eye 
<ikd  the  ear  are  both  held  in  alliance  to  retain  the  impression  which  the 
letor  has  produced.  A  narrative  poem  is  perhaps  more  tempting  in  its 
Aape  than  a  play,  and  may  fix  the  attention  more  deeply  in  the  closet; 
but  \l  is  addressed  to  a  more  limited  class,  and  necessarily  affects  our  sym- 
pathies less  forcibly ;  for  a  drama  is  an  embodying  of  the  present,  while 
an  epic  is  only  a  shadow  of  the  past.  We  listen,  in  one  case,  to  a 
mere  relation  of  facts ;  but,  in  the  other,  the  ruin  of  centuries  is  swept 
away,  and  time  annihilated,  and  we  stand  face  to  face  with  ''grey  Anti- 
quity." We  see  and  hear  things  which  we  thought  had  departed  for  ever ; 
but  they  are  (or  seem  to  be)  here  again — in  stature,  in  gesture,  in  habit,  the 
same.  We  become  as  it  were  one  of  a  crowd  that  has  vanished  ;  we  mix 
"With  departed  sages  and  heroes,  and  breathe  the  air  of  Athens,  and  Cressy, 
tnd  Agincourt.  Men  who  have  been  raised  to  thetstars,  and  whom  we  have 
known  but  by  the  light  of  their  renown,  are  made  plain  to  our  senses ;  they 
»land  before  us,  flesh  and  blood  like  ours<»lves.  We  are  apt  to  deny  our 
•ympathy  lo  old  events,  when  it  is  asked  by  the  mere  historian  of  the  times ; 
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but  wlien  the  mimic  scene  is  unfolded  before  us,  we  are  hurried  into  the 
living  tumult,  without  the  power  (or  even  wish)  to  resist. 

Schlegcl,  in  his  acute  and  learned  lectures  on  "  Dramatic  Art  and  Litera- 
ture," rnquires,  *'  fFhati$  dramatic?"  A  deCnition  is  seldom  an  easy 
lliing.  Although  we  can  understand  what  is  called  dramatic  writing,  it 
may  nevertheless  be  difficult  to  define  it  correctly.  It  certainly  does  not 
consist  merely  in  its  shape  of  dialogue ;  because  dialogue  may  be,  and  ofteti 
is,  essentially  ti;»dramatic.  Speeches  may  be  shaped,  and  separated  and 
allotU^d,  and  they  may  be  raised  or  lowered  in  expression,  as  the  king,  or 
the  merchant,  or  the  beggar,  Is  presented,  yet  the  hue  of  the  author's  mind 
shall  pervade  them  all.  Such  characters  are  not  dramatic;  they  have  no 
verisimilitude;  they  are  like  puppets  worked  with  wires,  the  mechanism  of 
the  brain,  but  little  more.  They  may  startle  our  admiration,  or  tease  our 
<;iiriosity,  by  the  ingenuity  of  the  workmanship ;  but  we  have  no  faith  in 
them,  and  they  stimulate  us  to  nothing.  In  Shakspeare  (but  he  stands  ill 
this,  as  in  every  thing  else,  alone),  we  never  see  the  prejudice  of  the  author 
peeping  out  and  interfering, — a  mistake  and  an  anachronism  in  the  scene. 
lie  is  the  only  one  who  ever  had  strength  enough  to  cast  off  the  slough  of 
his  egotism,  and  courage  enough  to  lay  his  vanities  aside,  and  array  with  the 
pure  light  of  an  independent  intellect  the  most  airy  creations  of  the  brain. 
Like  the  prince  in  the  Arabian  fiction,  he  leaves  one  shape  for  another  and 
another,  animating  each  and  all  by  turns ;  not  carrying  the  complexion,  or 
tone,  or  diseases  of  the  first,  into  the  body  of  the  second  ;  and  yet  superior 
even  to  that  ingenious  mctempsychosist,  whose  original  love,  if  we  remem- 
ber aright,  remained  unaltered  through  all  the  changes  that  he  underwent 
in  story. 

It  is  assuredly  difficult,  and  argues  more  than  common  disinterestedness, 
to  set  aside,  of  our  own  accord,  our  right  to  be  heard,  and  to  become  the 
organ  and  mouthpiece  of  a  variety  of  men.  To  invest  ourselves  for  a  time 
with  th(^  prejudic(^,  and  even  with  the  very  speech,  of  statesmen  and  scri^ 
diers,  kings  and  counsellors,  knaves,  idiots,  friars,  and  the  like,  seems  like  I 
gratuitous  vexation  of  the  intellect ;  and  yel  it  must  be  done.  We  must 
give  up  our  privilege  to  dictate,  and  lose  the  opportunity  of  saying  infinitely 
heller  things  than  the  parties  concerned  would  utter,  if  we  wish  for  eminent 
.success  in  the  drama.  This  is  ofTensive  to  our  self-love;  and  the  truth  is, 
that  a  vain  man  can  never  be  a  good  dramatist.  He  must  Jbrgei  himM^ 
before  he  can  do  justice  to  others.  We  have  heard  it  insisted,  that  thisiB 
neilher  possible  nor  desirable.  But  that  it  is  possible,  Shakspeare  is  a 
brilliant  testimony;  and  that  it  is  desirable,  is  equally  certain,  and,  weap- 
pn'hend,  not  very  difficult  of  proof.  A  character  [king  or  peasant)  miut 
speak  like  himself,  or  like  another  person,  or  like  no  person  whomsoever: 
— which  style  is  the  best,  we  leave  to  the  understanding  of  the  reader.  It 
is  true  that,  without  much  of  that  particular  faculty  which  we  arc  inclined 
lo  call  "dramatic,"  some  authors  have  contrived  to  portray  one  or  two 
characters  with  success;  but  these  have  been  generally  mere  beaujc ideato% 
— mere  copies  or  modifications  of  themselves.  Indeed,  we  have  found,  OB 
a  strict  scrutiny,  that  their  opinions  might  always  be  seen  darkening  one 
character,  and  their  animal  spirits  gilding  another;  and  that,  whether  di- 
dactic, or  disputatious,  or  jocose,  the  fluctuation  of  their  own  spirit  bis 
lHH>n  manifest  through  all  the  shiftings  and  disguises  of  their  tale. 

Si*hloj:ol,  in  reply  lo  his  own  question  of  '*  What  is  dramatic  ?"  says,  that 
//  //r>r«<  not  consist  merely  in  dialocue.  but  that  it  is  necessary  that  such 
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jiahygue  should  operate  a  change  in  the  minds  of  the  persons  represented. 
If  by  this  he  means  that  the  character  itself  should  be  wrought  upon  and 
Aange,  we  think  that  this  may  be  desirable ;  but  the  nature  of  the  drama 
k  a  thing  different  from  the  result  which  it  ought  to  arrive  at.  This  asser- 
tioD  of  Schlegel  is  therefore  almost  like  saying,  that  argument  is  not  sound, 
(or  rather,  that  it  is  not  argument  at  all),  unless  it  shall  produce  conviction, 
in  oar  own  literature,  at  least,  it  is  certain  that  we  often  find  the  personages 
It  the  end  of  the  play  in  precisely  the  same  state  of  mind  as  at  the  com- 
fflenconent.  We  make  a  play  a  succession  and  change  of  events,  and  not 
I  change  of  sentiment.  The  sentiment  of  the  hearer  is  indeed,  if  possible, 
tobe  wrou^t  upon,  but  not  necessarily  that  of  any  one  character  of  the 
dnma.  The  character,  in  fact,  is  frequently  developed  in  the  first  scene, 
and  we  have  nothing  afterwards  to  learn,  except  as  to  what  accidents  beflBdl 
it.  If  the  Crerman  critic  means  to  say  (for  he  is  not  very  clear),  that  the 
tone  of  the  several  speeches  in  a  play  should  be  dependent  on  each  other-%- 
that  the  first  should  give  rise  to  the  second,  the  second  the  third,  and  so 
on,  we  entirely  agree  with  him :  for  the  bright  spirit  of  dialogue  can  only 
be  struck  out  by  collision ;  and  if  the  speech,  the  answer,  and  the  repli- 
eadon,  were  mere  independent  and  insulated  sayings,  each  character  would 
utter  a  series  of  monologues,  and  no  more. 

Shakspeare  (as  in  the  case  of  Macbeth  and  others)  sometimes  makes  his 
Ingedy  an  ahsolute  piece  of  biography,  and  allows  his  characters  to  unfold 
themselves  gradually,  act  by  act :  he  does  not,  in  truth,  often  bring  forward 
a  ready-made  villain,  whom  we  may  know  at  a  glance ;  but  we  have  a  map 
of  the  march  and  progress  of  crime  or  passion  through  the  human  heart : 
OUT  sympathies  are  not  assulted  or  taken  by  surprise,  but  we  move  forward, 
step  by  step,  with  the  hero  of  the  story,  until  he  perishes  before  our  eyes. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  perfection  of  the  drama ;  but  it  exists  in  its  weakness 
nwdl  as  in  its  strength;  and  even  in  Shakspeare,  lago  is  much  the  same 
penon  in  the  fifth  act  as  he  is  in  the  first  scene,  and  Richard  undergoes 
little,  if  any,  alteration. 

If  we  were  driven  to  a  definition,  we  should  say,  that  a  good  drama  is 
"a  story  told  by  action  and  dialogue^  where  the  spirit  and  style  of  the 
qweches  allotted  to  each  character  are  well  distinguished  from  the  others^ 
ttid  are  true  to  that  particular  character  and  to  nature."  It  must  involve  a 
itory  (or event),  or  it  will  not  have  the  strength  and  stature  of  a  drama ;  for 
(hat  is  not  a  collection  of  scenes  loosely  hung  together  without  object,  but 
t  gradual  detail  of  one  or  more  facts  in  a  regular  and  natural  way.  It  must 
h^e  action,  or  it  cannot  be  fit  for  representation ;  and  dialogue,  or  it  would 
be  but  narration.  The  speeches  must  possess  character  and  distinction, 
wittiout  which  a  play  would  be  monotonous,  and  like  the  voice  of  a  single 
iDStrmnent  breathed  through  different  tubes  of  one  diameter :  and  that  those 
speeches  gliould  be  true  to  the  characters  to  which  they  are  assigned  and 
(as  a  consequence)  to  nature,  must  be  presumed,  until  we  can  show  that 
nitore  is  wrong,  or  can  find  a  brighter  model  to  imitate. 

The  earliest  dramatic  amusements  of  modern  times  (they  were  common 
lo  Italy,  and  Spain,  and  England),  were  of  a  religious  nature,  and  with  us 
passed  under  the  name  of  ''Mysteries."  In  these,  which  were  stories  taken 
from  the  Bible  and  Testament,  the  characters  were  sustained  by  monks, 
or  boys  attached  to  ecclesiastical  establishments;  and,  indeed,  the  li- 
terary part  of  the  Mysteries  (such  as  it  is)  must  have  sprung  from  the  same 
9iomce. 

VOL.  II.  ""l^ 
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Much  discussion  has  occurred  among  our  industrious  and  inquisitive 
brethren  in  learning,  as  to  whether  our  drama  is  of  foreign  orEnglish  growth. 
Something  plausible  may  no  doubt  be  urged  on  each  side  of  the  question ; 
but  we  must  rest  on  circumstantial  proof  at  last ;  and,  after  all,  the  discovery 
would  scarcely  compensate  for  the  pains  that  must  be  bestowed  on  the  en-^ 
quiry,  for  the  subject  itself  is  not  very  important  to  the  interests  even  of  the 
drama. 

Some  derive  our  dramatic  literature  at  once  from  the  tragedies  of  the 
ancient  Greeks ;  some  from  the  comparatively  modern  entertainments  which 
the  Jews  and  early  Christians  were  accustomed  to  exhibit  at  Constantinople 
(Byzantium)  and  elsewhere';  others  say  that  it  originated  at  fairs  in  the  in- 
genuity of  the  itinerant  dealers,  who  thus  exerted  their  wits  to  draw  people 
and  purchasers  together ;  while  the  rest  (without  referring  to  this  origin) 
contend  only  that  it  is  of  pure  English  growth,  and  has  no  connection  with 
any  that  we  have  mentioned,  nor  even  with  the  Mysteries  of  Italy  or  Spain. 
Schlegcl  himself  is,  if  we  remember  correctly,  of  this  last  opinion. 

Now,  we  can  scarcely  suppose  that  our  earlier  writers  were  indebted  to 
the  classic  Grecian  models ;  for  the  ''Mysteries"  have  been  traced  back  as 
far  as  the  twelfth  century;  and  Chaucer,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  speaks 
of  ** plays  of  miracles;"  at  which  time  we  are  not  aware  that  the  Greek 
dramatists  were  known  in  England.  But  there  is  a  better  reason  still  against 
this  supposed  derivation,  which  is,  that  the  early  English  performances  bear 
no  resemblance  whatever  to  the  tragedies  of  the  Greeks.  The  latter  are  fine 
and  polished  entertainments,  discussing  matters  of  daily  life,  or  immor- 
talising events  in  their  own  history ;  while  the  former  are  meagre  didactic 
matters,  taken  solely  from  sacred  history,  and  destitute  of  the  chorus,  which 
forms  so  striking  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  Grecian  plays.  Had  our 
forefathers  imitated  Sophocles,  or  Euripides,  or  JEschylus,  it  is  but  fair  to 
suppose  that  they  would  have  imitated  them  entirely ;  for  the  state  of  the 
nation  was  not  at  the  point  to  suggest  selections  from  their  style,  nor  to 
justify  any  deviation  from  their  successful  system .  We  must  therefore  con* 
elude,  that  the  ancient  Grecians  had  little  to  do  (nothing  directly)  with  the 
birth  of  our  English  drama. 

As  to  the  opinion  that  it  began  in  mimic  and  bufToonery  at  fairs,  we  cannot 
understand  why,  if  this  was  the  case,  the  subjects  should  be  of  so  serious  a 
cast.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  wandering  merchants  of  the 
time  would  strive  to  attract  purchasers  by  laying  before  them  some  signal 
instance  of  God's  vengeance.  If  they  had  mimicked  any  thing,  it  would 
have  been  the  manners  or  follies  of  the  time,  the  gesture  or  the  gait  of  in- 
dividuals, or  things  that  were  in  themselves  obviously  susceptible  of  mirlh, 
and  readily  to  be  understood  by  the  spectators.  But  we  see  nothing  of  this 
in  the  earliest  specimens  of  the  English  dramatic  writers;  and  without  thv 
we  cannot  well  accede  to  the  opinions  of  War  ton  orSchlegel,  and  think 
that  our  drania  had  no  connexion  with  that  of  foreign  countries.  In  the  fint 
place,  our  English  Mysteries  were  essentially  like  those  of  Gregory  Na- 
zianzen  and  the  modern  Italians.  We  had  intercourse  with  Italy  and  Con^ 
stantinople ;  and  it  is  known  that  the  stories  of  Boccaccio  and  his  countrymen 
had  been  brought  into  England  in  the  time  of  Chaucer. 

If  there  had  not  been  so  decided  a  resemblance,  in  point  of  subject,  ber 
tween  the  **  Mysteries"  of  England  and  the  sacred  dramas  of  Italy  and 
modern  Greece,  we  should  have  felt  inclined  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
Schlegel.    It  is  known  that  the  same  ingenious  discoveries  have  been  made 
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«nt  parts  of  the  world  which  had  no  acquaintance  with  each  other; 
irould  have  heen  but  equitable  to  liavc  given  the  English  credit  for 
I  of  their  own  invention.  But,  to  say  the  truth,  the  earliest  speci- 
r  English  plays  do  not  look  like  inventions;  they  arc  at  once  too 
Le  for  originals,  and  too  rude  to  be  considered  as  copies  from  the 
1  dramas  of  Sophocles  and  his  contemporaries.  The  first  attempt 
latic  writing  would  naturally  be  in  the  form  of  a  monodrame,  or  a 
colloquy,  and  not  a  drama  with  all  its  principal  and  subordinate 
lustrating  a  fact  in  history.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  the  Mysteries 
omposed  by  the  monks,  for  the  purpose  of  supplanting  more  vulgar 
inments  of  a  similar  nature ;  yet  the  fact  of  no  such  entertainments 
come  down  to  us,  may  well  excite  some  scepticism ;  for  the  person 
s  of  inventing  a  drama  would  also,  we  should  think,  be  able  to 
it.  It  is  true,  that  the  most  ancient  entertainment  at  Naples  is 
,  who  has  descended,  by  tradition  only,  from  father  to  son,  and  still 
his  place  of  popularity,  in  defiance  both  of  improvement  and  innova- 
But  Punch  was  not  the  origin  of  the  Italian  drama;  nor  would  the 
his  having  been  so,  or  of  his  resemblance  to  our  fair  mimicry,  alter 
estion  as  to  the  invention  of  the  English  ''Mysteries."  After  all, 
rer,  the  matter  is  not  important,  and  scarcely  worth  the  very  small 
sion  which  we  have  bestowed  upon  it. 

}  "  Moralities"  which  followed,  grew  out  of  the  old  '*  Mystery,"  and 
he  natural  ofispring  of  such  a  parent.  They  were  mere  embody ings 
vices  and  virtues;  and  though  dressed  up  after  a  barbarous  fashion, 
some  approach  to  the  models  of  the  ancient  Greeks ;  at  least  in  the 
)f  their  dramatis  persona,  **  Death, — Kindred, — Strength, — Dis- 
1,  and  others,  for  instance,  which  occur  in  the  old  Morality  of 
ryman,"  came  nearer  to  the  personages  in  llie  Prometheus  of  iEschy- 
in  the  nature  of  the  ''  Mysteries,"  would  allow;  and  in  the  Morality 
usty  Inventus,"  the  persons  of  **  Knowledge, — Good  Councell, — 
;  the  Devyll,"and  others,  explain  at  once  the  nature  of  their  offices, 
3  entertainment  they  are  likely  to  afford.  These  compositions  (espe- 
the  Morality  called  **  Hycke-Scorner")  possess  occasional  gleams  of 
tic  spirit ;  but,  generally  speaking,  they  have  little  of  that  quaUty 
i  what  is  discoverable  in  the  romances  and  narrative  poems  of  the 
leriod. 

first  regular  English  comedy,  ''Gammer  Gurton's  Needle,"  in  every 
I  very  remarkable  performance,  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  the 
551 ;  and  if  that  statement  be  correct,  the  first  English  tragedy, 
"ex  and  Porrex,"  which  was  the  joint  composition  of  Sackville,  Lord 
urst,  and  Thomas  Norton,  was  written  in  the  same  year.  Our 
gs  is  not  now  with  the  comedy.  With  regard  to  the  latter  drama, 
markable  rather  for  its  even  style  and  negative  merits,  than  for  any 
illiant  or  sterling  quality.  It  has  none  of  the  rudeness  of  the  dramas 
preceded  and  followed  it,  but  stands  b/ilself,  an  elegant  instance  of 
crily  in  writing.  Without  extravagance  or  ilagrant  error — without 
py,  or  any  of  the  offensive  trash  that  disgraced  those  days,  it  is 
heless  mournfully  deficient  in  spirit  and  dramatic  character.  The  hue 
authors'  minds  pervades  the  whole  like  a  gloom.  When  Pope  praised 
agedy  for  "the  propriety  of  sentiments,  and  gravity  of  style,"  etc. 
sseniial  to  tragedy,"  and  which,  he  says,  **  Shakspeare  himself  per- 
ly  neglected,  or  little  understood,"  he  proves  to  us  nothing  but  (hat 
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he  did  not  underetaDd  dramatic  writing.  Even  Milton  (and  we'say  this  very 
reluctantly),  seems  to  have  had  an  imperfect  idea  of  true  tragedy,  when  he 
calls  the  Greek  writers  *'  unequalled/'  and  proposes  them  as  models,  ii 
preference  to  our  own  great  and  incomparable  poet.  We  have  little  to 
object  to  the  ''  propriety''  of  Lord  Buckhursl's  sentiments,  and  nothing  to 
the  "gravity"  of  his  style.  These  things  are  very  good,  no  doubt ;  but  wa 
have  nothing  else.  There  is  no  character — no  variety,  which  is  the  soul 
of  dramatic  writing.  What  Lord  Buckhurst  says  might  as  well  be  said  ia 
a  narrative  or  didactic  poem, — in  a  sermon,  or  an  essay.  But  in  a  play,  wd 
want  true  and  vivid  portraits;  we  want  the  life  and  spirit  of  natural  dia- 
logue; we  want  **  gravity  of  style"  occasionally,  but  we  also  want  fancy, 
and  even  folly  :  we  want  passion  in  all  its  shapes,  and  madness  in  its  many 
moods,  and  virtue  and  valour, — not  dressed  up  in  allegory,  nor  tamed 
down  to  precept,  but  true  and  living  examples  of  each,  with  all  the  varieties 
and  inflections  of  human  nature, — not  too  good  for  us  to  profit  by,  nor  too 
bad  for  us  to  dread.  Now,  we  have  little  of  this  in  **  Ferrex  and  Porrex." 
The  play  is  sterile  in  character,  and,  with  all  its  good  sense,  is  a  dead  and 
dull  monotony.  The  following  is  one  of  the  most  favourable  passages; 
but  it  will  nevertheless  afford  a  fair  specimen  of  the  style  in  which  ihe  whole 
is  written.    Hermon  (a  parasite)  is  addressing  the  king. 

'^  If  the  fear  of  Oods,  and  secret  grudge 


Of  Nature's  law,  repinine  at  tbe  fact, 

Withhold  your  courase  rrom  so  great  attempt. 

Know  ye  that  lust  of  kingdoms  hath  no  law. 

The  Gods  do  heart  and  well  allow  in  kings 

The  things  thai  they  abhor  in  rascal  routes. 

When  kin^  on  slender  quarrels  run  to  warn. 

And  then,  m  cruel  and  unkindly  wise. 

Commend  thefts,  rapes,  murder  of  innocents, 

The  spoil  of  towns^  ruins  of  mighty  realms. 

Think  you  such  princes  do  suppose  themselves 

Sul^ect  to  laws  of  kind,  and  fear  of  Gktds? 

Murderi  and  violent  thefts  in  private  men 

Are  heinous  crimes,  and  full  or  fonl  reproach ; 

Yet  no  offence,  and  deck'd  with  glorious  name 

Of  noble  conquests  in  the  bands  of  kings." — Act.  ii.  sc.  1. 

We  have  taken  no  liberty  with  this  very  edifying  counsel,  except  that 
of  altering  the  ancient  spelling.    The  doctrine  requires  as  little  assistance. 

After  Lord  Sackville  followed  Edwards,  who,  in  1571,  wrote  ''The 
Comedy  of  Damon  and  Pythias."  It  has,  notwithstanding  its  title,  somei 
things  of  tragedy  in  it;  but  the  serious  parts  are  nearly  worthless.  Tbe 
style  is  rude  and  bad  enough,  and  the  play  is  filled  with  anachronisms  and 
inconsistencies ;  but  there  is  an  attempt  at  character  in  one  or  two  of  the 
persons  of  die  drama,  which  serves  in  some  small  measure  to  redeem  it 
Aristippus  is  an  instance  of  a  philosopher  turned  courtier ;  and  GarisophiB 
is  a  specimen  of  the  parasite  plant,  which  we  can  easily  suppose  flouruhed 
and  multiplied  as  readily  at  the  foot  of  jEtna,  as  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine  or 
the  Thames,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  of  Archangel.  About  the  same  time 
with  Edwards  lived  and  wrote  Thomas  Preston,  the  author  of ''  Gambises, 
king  of  Persia."  This  tragedy  is  remarkable  only  for  its  having  been 
referred  to,  as  is  supposed,  by  Shakspeare  in  **  Henry  the  Fourth."  The 
"  vein"  of  Cambises,  however,  is  but  a  sorry  vein ;  and  is  more  dull  than 
extravagant.  It  would  probably  long  since  have  been  forgotten,  but  for 
FalstafiTs  allusion.  WhetsUmey  the  author  of  Promos  and  Cassandra,  is 
scarcely  worth  a  mention,  unless  it  be  that  Shakspeare  has  borrowed  hifl 
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A  of  '*  Measure  for  Measure"  from  bim ;  neither  is  JTyd,  who 
I  **  Soliman  and  Perseda,  and  ''  The  Spanish  Tragedy."  We  say  this 
3  supposition  that  some  other  was  the  author  of  the  scene  in  the 
play,  where  Hieronimo  is  discovered  mad.  There  is  in  that  scene, 
d,  a  wild  and  stern  grief,  painted  with  fearful  strength,  which  W{b  must 
together  pass  over.    The  following  short  extract  is  powerful  and  fine. 

The  Painter  enters. 

'*  PaifU.  God  blew  you,  sir. 

Hier,  Wherefore?  why,  thou  scornful  Tillam? 
How,  where,  or  by  what  means  should  I  be  blest  ? 

Uab.  What  would'st  thou  have,  good  fellow  ? 

Paint.  Justice,  madam. 

Hier.  Oh  !  ambitious  beggar,  would'st  thou  have  that 
That  lives  not  in  the  world  ? 
Why,  all  the  undelved  mines  cannot  buy 
An  ounce  of  Justice,  'tis  a  jewel  so  inestimable. 
1  tell  thee,  God  hath  engross'd  all  justice  in  his  hands. 
And  there  is  none  but  what  comes  from  him. 

Paini,  Ob !  then  1  see  that  God  must  right  me  for 
My  murder'd  son. 

Hier,  How,  was  thy  son  murder'd  ? 

Paint.  Ay,  sir :  no  man  did  hold  a  son  so  dear. 
^  Hier.  What!  not  as  thine?  that's  a  lie 
As  massy  as  the  earth  :  1  had  a  son 
Whose  least  unvalued  hair  did  weigh 
A  thousand  of  thy  sons,  and  he  was  murder'd. 

Paint.  Alas !  sir,  I  had  no  more  but  he. 

Hier.  Nor  I,  nor  1 :  but  this  same  one  of  mine 
Was  worth  a  legion.    But  all  is  one ;  Pedro, 
Jaquesy  go  in  a  doors,  Isabella,  go, 
And  this  good  fellow  here,  and  I 
Will  range  this  hideous  orchard  up  and  dowo- 
Like  two  she  lions  reaved  of  our  young.  ** 

sides  these,  there  are  some  others  who  may  be  said  to  haye  flourished 
5  the  time  of  Shakspeare — JVilmot,  who  wrote  **  Tancred  and  Gis- 
le" — ChreenCj  the  author  of  *'  James  the  Fourth" — Itcgge^  who  is  said 
re  written ' '  Richard  the  Third"— the  celebrated  John  Lily  the  Euphuist 
orge  PeeUy  who  wrote  ''David  and  Bethsabe," and  ''Mahomet  and 
i/'  and  some  other  dramas;  and  last,  but  not  least,  Christopher 
)w  (for  Lilly's  plays  can  scarcely  be  considered  within  the  limit  of  our 
ct)  may  be  passed  over  without  further  mention.  The  lines  of  Peele 
nreet  and  flowing,  but  they  have  little  imagination  and  no  strength ;  and 
without  a  notion  of  dialogue.  He  would  have  written  pastorals  per- 
smoothly  and  pleasantly,  but  the  passions  were  altogether  above  him. 
of  his  plays,  "Mahomet  and  Hiron,''  is  probably  the  source  from  which 
nt  Pistol  has  derived  a  portion  of  his  learning.  David  and  Bethsabe 
ads  us  of  the  Old  Mysteries :  its  style,  however,  is  different,  and  it  has 
!  lines  that  have  undoubtedly  great  beauty.  In  Bethsabe's  apostrophe 
B  air,  she  says — 

**  Deck  thyself  in  loose  robes. 
And  on  thy  wings  bring  delicate  perfumes" — 

\i  is  delicacy  itself ;  nor  can  the  following  lines  in  the  same  play  ( do- 
ing a  fountain]  be  denied  the  merit  of  being  extremely  graceful : — 

^.The  brim  let  be  embraced  with  golden  curls 
Of  moss  that  sleeps  with  sounds  the  waters  make, 
With  joy  to  feed  the  fount  with  their  recourse : . 
Let  all  the  grass  that  beautifies  her  bower 
Bear  manna  every  morn  instead  of  dew ; 
Or  let  the  dew  be  sweeter  far  than  that 
That  hang9  like  chains  of  pearl  on  Hermon  hill.'^ 
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But  Marlow  was  undoubtedly  the  greatest  tragic  writer  that  preceded 
Shakspeare.     The  spirit  of  extravagance  seems  to  have  dwelt  in  his  brain, 
and  to  have  impelled  him  on  to  the  most  extraordinary  feats :  but  his  muse 
had  a  fiery  wing,  and  bore  him  over  the  dark  and  unhallowed  depths  of 
his  subject  in  a  strong  and  untiring  flight.     This  poet  is  less  remarkable  for 
his  insight  into  human  character,  than  for  his  rich  and  gloomy  imagination, 
and  his  great  powers  of  diction, — for  whether  stately,  or  terrible,  or  tender, 
he  excels  in  all.     His '' mighty  Hnc"  was  famous  in  his  own  time,  and 
cannot  be  denied  even  now  :  yet  he  could  stoop  from  the  heights  of  a  lawless 
fancy,  or  the  dignity  of  solemn  declamation,  to  words  of  the  softest  witchery. 
He  certainly  loved  to  wander  from  the  common  track,  and  dash  at  once 
into  peril  and  mystery;  and  this  daring  it  was  which  led  him  naturally  to 
his  sublimity  and  extravagance.  Unfortunately  Marlow  is  never  content  witli 
doing  a  little,  nor  even  with  doing  enough ;  but  he  fills  the  cup  of  horror 
till  it  overflows.     There  is  a  striking  instance  of  this  in  his  tragedy  of 
**  Lust's  Dominion,''  which  seems  written  from  a  desire  to  throw  off  a  tor- 
menting load  of  animal  spirits.  There  is  a  perpetual  spurning  at  restraints,  a 
warring  with  reason  and  probability,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  play. 
Eleazar,  the  Moor,  is  a  mad  savage,  who  should  have  been  shut  up  in  a 
cage,  and  the  queen,  his  paramour,  with  him  ;  and  the  whole  dialogue 
(though  there  are  some  strong  well-sustained  passages)  is  as  unequal  and 
turbulent  as  the  characters. 

Of  all  the  plays  of  Marlow,  ''Fauslus"  is  the  finest,  and  "Edward  the 
Second  "  perhaps  the  most  equal.  The  **  Jew  of  Malta"  we  cannot  admire, 
(though  there  is  in  it  certainly  the  first  hint  of  Shylock);  and  Tamburlaine, 
generally  speaking,  is  either  fustian  or  frenzy.  However,  the  poet's  idea  o( 
the  horses  of  the  sun— r 

"  That  blow  the  morning  from  their  nostrils,*^ 

is  magnifieent,  and  his  description  of  Tamburlaine's  person 

^  (Such  breadth  of  shoulders  as  might  mainly  bear 
Old  AtW  burden"—) 

recalls,  not  unpleasantly,  to  our  mind  the  description  of  the  great  "second 
spirit "  of  Milton  .*  * '  Faustus  "  is  the  story  of  a  learned  man  who  sells  him- 
self to  the  devil,  on  condition  of  having  unlimited  power  on  earth  for 
twenty-four  years;  and  Mephostophilis  (a  spirit)  is  given  to  him  as  a  slave. 
These  two  worthies  pass  from  place  to  place,  enjoying  themselves  in  feast- 
ings  and  love,  and  triumphs  of  various  kinds;  and,  by  the  aid  of  Lucifer, 
they  beat  priests  and  abuse  the  pope  to  his  face,  and  commit  similar  enor- 
mities, in  defiance  of  '*tnaledicat8'*  and  other  formidable  weapons  of 
church  construction.  There  are  many  single  lines  and  phrases  in  this  play 
which  might  be  selected  as  incontestable  evidence  that  Marlow  was,  in  feli- 
city of  thought  and  strength  of  expression,  second  only  to  Shakspeare  him- 
self. (As  a  dramatist,  however,  he  is  inferior  to  others.)  Some  of  his  turns  of. 
thought  are  even  like  those  of  our  matchless  poet ;  as  when  he  speaks  of 

-"  unwedded  maids 


Shadowing  more  beauty  in  their  airy  brows 
Than  have  the  white  breasts  of  the  queen  of  love," 


*  "  With  Atlantean  shoulders  fit  to  bear 
The  weight  of  mightiest  monarchies." 
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or  of  a  temple 

^  Thai  tkreeUs  the  stars  with  her  aspiriug  top  '^ 

md  where  he  refers  to  a  man  who  has  an  amiable  soul, 

^  If  sin  by  custom  fsjom  uot  ioto  nature'' — 

and  many  others.  But  Faustus's  death  is  the  most  appalling  thing  in  the 
pbj.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  it  by  a  brief 
extnct—- he  must  read  it  with  its  '*  pomp  and  circumstance''  about  it. 
Fustiis  18  to  die  at  twelve,  and  the  clock  has  already  struck  eleven.  Hq 
gniiDs  forth  his  last  speech,  which  begins  thus— » 

**  O  Faostus! 
Now  hast  thou  but  one  bare  hour  to  livo. 
And  then  thou  must  be  damn'd  perpetually. 
Stand  still,  you  ever  moyinfr  spheres  of  heaven, 
That  Tine  may  cease,  and  Midnight  never  come ! 
Fair  Nature's  eye,  rise — rise  again,  and  make 
Perpetual  day ;  or  let  this  hour  be  but 
A  year — a  monlh— a  week — a  natural  day — 
That  Fausttts  may  repent,  and  save  his  soul,*'  &c. 

And  DOW,  to  pass  from  the  terrible  to  the  gentle,  nothing  can  be  more  soft 
ton  the  lines  which  he  addresses  to  the  Vision  of  Helen,  whom  he  requires 
to  pi8B  before  him  when  he  is  in  search  of  a  mistress.  He  is  smitten  at 
^iwe  by  her  excelling  beauty  and  thus  he  speaks  : — 

**  Was  this  the  face  that  launched  a  thousand  ships. 
And  burnt  the  topless  towers  of  Ilium ! — 
Sweet  Helen,  make  me  immortal  with  a  kiss — 
Her  lips  suck  forth  my  soul  .... 
Here  will  I  dwell,  for  Heaven  is  in  these  lips. 
And  all  is  dross  that  is  uot  Helena.    , 
I  will  be  Paris,  and  for  love  of  thee 
Instead  of  Troy  shall  Wittenburg  be  sack'd. 
And  I  will  combat  with  weak  Menelaus, 
And  wear  thy  colours  on  my  plumed  crest. 
— Oh !  thou  art  fairer  than  the  evening  air, 
Clad  in  the  beauty  of  a  thousand  stars ; 
Brighter  art  thou  than  flaming  Jupiter, 
When  he  appear'd  to  hapless  Semele; 
More  lovely  than  the  monarch  of.  the  sky 
In  wanton  Arethusa's  azure  arms. 
And  none  but  thou  shall  be  my  paramour.** — 

Following  Marlow,  but  far  outshining  him  and  all  others  in  the  vigour 
and  variety  of  his  mighty  intellect,  arose  the  first  of  all  poets,  whether  in 
the  East  or  West — Shakspeare.    He  had,  it  is  true,  many  contemporaries, 
whose  names  have  since  become  famous, — men  who  slept  for  a  time  in  un- 
disturbed obscurity,  and  who  are  at  last  brought  forward  (o  illustrate  the 
Cuhion  of  their  time,  and  to  give  bright  evidence  of  its  just  renown.    Yet 
there  is  not  one  worthy  of  being  raised  to  a  comparison  with  Shakspeare 
himaelf.    One  had  a  lofty  fancy,  another  a  deep  flow  of  melodious  verse, 
another  a  profound  reach  of  thought ;  a  fourth  caught  well  the  mere  manners 
ot  the  age,  while  others  would  lash  its  vice  or  laud  its  proud  deeds,  in  verse 
worthy  of  the  acts  which  they  recorded ;  but  Shakspeare  surpassed  them 
all.    In  the  race  of  fame  he  was  foremost,  and  alone.    He  was,  beyond  all 
doubt  or  competition,  the  first  writer  of  his  age  or  nation.     He  illuminated 
the  land  in  which  he  lived,  like  a  constellation.     There  were,  as  we  have 
**id,  other  bright  aspects,  which  cast  a  glory  upon  the  world  of  letters  \  but 
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he  alone  had  Ihat  radiating  inletlecl  which  extended  all  ways,  and  pene* 
tratcdall  things,  scattering  the  darkness  of  ignorance  that  rested  on  his  age, 
while  it  invigorated  its  spirit  and  bettered  the  heart.  He  was  witty,  and 
humorous,  and  tender,  and  lofty,  and  airy,  and  profound,  beyond  all  men 
who  have  lived  before  or  since.  He  had  that  particular  and  eminent  fa- 
culty, which  no  other  tragic  writer  perhaps  ever  possessed,  of  divesUiig 
his  subject  altogether  of  himself.  He  developed  the  characters  of  men,  but 
never  intruded  himself  amongst  them.  He  fashioned  figures  of  all  coloais 
and  shapes  and  sizes ;  but  he  did  not  put  the  stamp  of  egotism  upon  them, 
nor  breathe  over  each  the  sickly  hue  of  his  own  opinion.  They  were  freih 
and  strong,  beautiful  or  grotc*sque,  as  occasion  asked, — or  they  were  blended 
and  compounded  of  difTerent  metals,  to  suit  the  various  uses  of  human  life; 
and  thus  cast,  he  sent  them  forth  amongst  mankind  to  take  their  chance  for 
immortality. 

The  contemporaries  of  Shakspeare  were  great  and  remarkable  men. 
They  had  winged  imaginations,  and  made  lofty  flights.  They  saw  al)ove, 
below,  or  around;  but  they  had  not  the  taste' or  discrimination  which  he 
possessed,  nor  the  same  extensive  vision.  They  drew  correctly  and  vividly 
for  particular  aspects,  while  he  towered  above  liis  subject,  and  surveyed  it 
on  all  sides,  from  '*  top  to  toe."  Ksome  saw  farther  llian  others,  Ihey  were 
dazzled  at  the  riches  before  them,  and  grasped  hastily,  and  with  little  care. 
They  were  perplexed  with  that  variety  which  he  made  subservient  to  Ibe 
general  effect.  They  painted  a  portraitp— or  two— or  three  only,  as  though 
afraid  of  confusion.  He,  on  the  other  hand,  managed  and  marshalled  all. 
His  characters  lie  like  strata  of  earth,  one  under  another ;  or,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  **  matched  in  mouth  like  bells,---each  under  each."  We 
need  only  look  to  the  plays  of  FalstafT,  where  there  are  wits  and  rogues  and 
simpletons  of  a  dozen  shades, — FalstafT,  Hal,  Poins,  Bardolph,  Nym,  Pistol, 
Hostess,  Shallow,  Silence,  Slender, — ^to  say  nothing  of  those  rich  recruits, 
e(|ual  only  to  a  civil  war.    Now,  no  one  else  has  done  this,  and  it  must  be 

Presumed  that  none  have  been  able  to  do  it;  Marlow,  Marston,  Webster, 
decker,  ionson,  Massinger,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher — a  strong  phalanx,  yet 
none  have  proved  themselves  competent  to  so  difficult  a  task. 

It  has  been  well  said,  that  it  is  not  so  much  in  one  faculty  that  Shak- 
speare excelled  his  fellows,  as  in  that  wondrous  combination  of  talent,  which 
has  made  him,  beyond  controversy,  eminent  above  all.'  He  was  as  uni- 
versal as  the  light,  and  had  riches  countless.  The  Greek  dramatists  are 
poor  in  the  comparison.  The  gloom  of  Fate  hung  over  their  tragedies,  and 
they  spoke  by  the  oracle.  They  have  indeed  too  much  of  the  monofooy 
of  tJieir  skies;  but  our  poet,  while  he  had  the  brightness  of  the  summer 
months,  was  as  various  as  the  April  season,  and  as  fickle  and  fantastic  n 
Ma  v. 

It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  characters  of  writers  cannot  be  discovered  fro0 
their  works.  There  is  sure  U)  l/o  si^>me  b(5trayal, —  (Shaks|)eare  is  a  woih 
derful  and  single  exc<;ption  in  his  dramatic  works,  but  he  has  written  others) 
— ^there  is  always  some  mark  of  vanity,  or  narrow  bigotry,  or  intolenit 
pride,  when  either  of  these  virM»  darken  or  contract  the  pfjet's  heart  :  there 
is  Sf>me  moment  when  he  who  is  querulous  will  complain,  and  he  who  if 
misanthropic  will  [K>ur  out  his  haU;;  but  passing  by  the  dramas,  in  which, 
however,  there  is  no  symptom  of  any  p(;rsonal  failings,  there  is  nothing  to 

'  See  Mr.  Ilazlitt'fe  Eiwy'on  (he  cbarif  ters  of  Bbak«|>eare. 
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he  found  in  all  his  lyrical  writings,  save  only  a  little  repining ;  and  this  the 
naliee  of  his  stars  may  well  excuse.  The  poets  and  wits  of  modem  times 
would,  we  suspect,  spurn  at  the  servitude  which  Shakspeare  wore  out  with 
piiience.  But  he,  rich  as  he  was  in  active  faculty,  possessed  also  the  pas- 
aveTirtue  of  endurance — the  philosophy  which  enabled  him  to  meet  mis- 
(ortune,  and  to  bear  up  against  the  accidents  of  poverty  and  of  the  time. 
It  is  to  the  eternal  honour  of  Lord  Southampton,  that  he  could  distinguish 
la  lome  measure  the  worth  of  our  matchless  poet,  and  that  he  had  gene- 
rofiiiy  enough  to  honour  and  reward  it.  So  much  has  been  written  and 
Hid  on  Shakspeare,  that  we  will  not  add  further  to  the  enormities  of  cri- 
tidni.  He  breathes  like  a  giant  under  the  loads  of  rubbish  which  his  pigmy 
critics  and  commentators  have  (lung  upon  him.  One  good  editor,  with  a 
reasonable  knowledge  of  the  manners  and  diction  of  the  times,  would  do  the 
world  a  service  by  casting  aside  nine-tenths  of  the  barren  dissertation  that 
has  been  wasted  on  the  subject,  and  which  now  remains,  like  a  caput  mar- 
hum,  weighing  down  the  better  text  of  our  greatest  poet. 

After  Shakspeare,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  have  altogether  the  highest 
daims  to  considerations.  For,  though  Ben  Jonson  was  more  eminent  in 
•one  respects,  andMassinger  better  in  others,  they  were,  as  serious  drama- 
tic poets,  decidedly  superior  to  both.  It  is  difficult  to  separate  Beaumont 
from  Flkcher;  especially  as  all  the  plays  wherein  the  former  had  a  share 
ne  not  certainly  known.  Beaumont  is  said  to  have  had  the  better  judg- 
oeot  (to  have  ''brought  the  ballast  of  judgment ''),  and  Fletcher  the  live- 
lier and  more  prolific  fancy ;  but  as  the  latter  was  the  sole  author  of  the 
"Faithful  Shepherdess,"  ^'Valcntinian,"  ''  Rule  a  Wife  and  Have  a  Wife," 
ind  *'  The  Two  Noble  Kinsmen,"^  besides  being  concerned  jointly  with 
Beaumont  in  some  of  the  most  serious  plays  which  pass  under  their  joint 
oaoies,  he  is  entitled  on  the  whole  to  the  greatest  share  of  our  admiration. 
An  excellent  critic  has  said  of  Fletcher,  that  he  was  "  mistrustful  of  nature." 
We  think  rather  that  he  was  careless  of  her.  He  lets  his  Muse  run  riot 
too  often.  There  is  no  symptom  of  timidity  about  him  (if  that  be  meant) : 
be  never  stands  on  the  verge  of  a  deep  thought,  curbing  his  wit  for  pro- 

Eriety's  sake.    On  the  contrary,  he  seems  often  not  to  know  where  to  stop, 
lenoe  it  is  that  his  style  becomes  dilated,  and  has  sometimes  an  appearance 
of  effeminacy. 

If  we  may  beheve  the  portraits  of  Fletcher,  there  was  something  flushed 
and  sanguine  in  his  personal  complexion.  His  eye  had  a  fiery  and  eager 
look ;  his  hair  inclined  to  red ;  and  his  whole  appearance  is  restless,  and, 
without  being  heavy,  is  plethoric.  And  his  verse  is  tike  himself.  It  is 
flashed  and  full  of  animal  spirit.  It  has  as  much  of  this  as  Marlow's  had; 
bot  there  is  not  the  same  extravagance,  and  scarcely  the  same  power,  which 
is  to  he  fount)  in  the  verse  of  the  elder  dramatist.  Fletcher,  however,  had 
a  great  deal  of  humonr,  and  a  great  deal  of  sprightliness.  There  is  a 
buoyancy  in  his  language  that  is  never  perceptible  in  Massinger,  nor  even 
in  the  shrewder  scenes  of  Ben  Jonson ; — but  he  had  not  a  wit  like  Shaks- 
poare,  nor  a  tithe  of  his  ethereal  fancy.  There  is  always  something  worldly 
in  Fletcher,  and  the  other  poets  of  his  time,  which  interferes  with  their 
*iiest  abstractions,  and  drags  down  the  vnngs  of  their  Muse.  We  see  it  in 
<be  <<  Witch  "  of  Middleton,  in  the ' '  Faithful  Shepherdess  "  of  Fletcher  and 

*  ''Hie  Two  Noble  Kinsineii"  iinid  to  haTe  been  written  by  Fletcher  and  Shakspeare;  and 
^  tufj  part  of  the  play  certainly  betrays  marks  of  the  great  master  hand,  or  else  an  imitation 
"oqittite,  ••  to  caine  our  regret  that  it  was  not  more  frequently  altemv^Ud. 
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Others ;  whereas  we  do  not  feel  it  io  "The  Tempest,  **  nor  in  '* Macbeth,'* 
disturbing  our  delusion ;  and  Oberon  and  Titania  and  her  crew,  even  whenr 
they  mix  with  the  *'  rude  mechanicals, " 

^  Who  work  for  bread  upon  Athenian  stalla,"-^ 

remain  to  us  a  golden  dream.  They  meet  by  moonlight  upon  the  haunted 
shor^  of  Athens,  to  make  sport  with  human  creatures,  to  discuss  their  tiny 
jealousies,  to  submit  even  to  the  thraldom  of  an  earthly  passion  ;  but  they 
still  keep  up  their  elfin  slate,  from  first  to  last,  unsoiled  by  any  touch  of 
mortality. 

Before  we  part  with  Fletcher,  we  shall  give  the  reader  a  passage  from  his 
tragedy  of  **  Philaster,"  that  will  illustrate,  more  than  any  thing  we  can  say, 
both  his  merits  and  defects.  Bellario  (a  girl  in  disguise)  addresses  the  king 
of  Sicily,  on  behalf  of  his  daughter  (Arethusa),  who  has  just  been  married 
clandestinely  to  Philaster.  The  young  couple  come  in  as  masquers ;  ancl 
thus  the  boy-girl  intercedes  : — 

"  Right  royal  sir,  I  should 
Sing  you  an  epithalamium  of  these  lovers. 
But  having  lost  my  best  airs  with  my  fortunes, 
And  wanting  a  celestial  harp  to  strike 
This  blessed  union  on,  thus  in  glad  story 
1  give  you  all.    These  two  fair  cedar  branches, 
The  noblest  of  the  mountain,  where  thev  grew 
Straightest  and  tallest,  under  whose  still  shades 
The  worthier  beasts  have  made  their  layers,  and  slept 
Free  from  the  Sirian  star,  and  the  fell  thunder-stroke, 
Free  from  the  clouds,  when  they  were  big  wiih  humour. 
And  deliver'd 

In  thousand  spouts  their  issues  to  the  earth  :— 
Oh !  there  was  none  but  silent  Quiet  there ; 
Till  never  pleased  Fortune  shot  up  shrubs. 
Base  under- brambles,  to  divorce  these  branches ; 
And  for  a  while  they  did  so : — 
And  now  a  gentle  gale  hath  blown  again. 
And  made  these  branches  meet  and  twine  together. 
Never  to  be  divided. — The  God,  that  sings 
Hii«  holy  numbers  over  marriage  beds. 
Hath  knit  their  noble  hearts,  and  here  they  stand 
Your  children,  mighty  king ;  and  I  have  done.'^ 

With  regard  to  Massinger,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  he  Yim 
decidedly  inferior  to  Fletcher  as  a  poet ;  but  that  he  was  a  more  equal  writer 
is  very  possible,  and  he  had  perhaps  as  great  a  share  of  the  mere  dramatic 
faculty.  His  verse  has  been  celebrated  for  its  flow,  we  believe,  by  Dr. 
Ferriar ;  but  we  cannot,  wc  confess,  perceive  much  beauty  in  it.  It  is  not 
rugged  and  harsh,  but  il  wants  music,  nevertheless;  it  runs  in  a  tolenn 
bly  regular  current,  but  it  has  seldom  or  never  any  felicitous  modulations. 
Massinger  himself  has  not  much  of  the  fluctuation  of  genius.*  We  would 
not  be  understood  to  say  that  carelessness  is  the  necessary  concomitant  of 
talent,  but  merely  that  Massinger  rarely  rises  much  beyond  the  level  on 
which  he  sets  out.  He  is  less  accessible  to  passion  than  Fletcher  and 
others,  and  is  not  often  either  very  elevated  or  very  profound.  His  imagi- 
nation does  not  soar,  like  Marlow's,  nor  penetrate,  like  the  dark  subtle 
power  of  Webster.  He  has  strength,  however,  and  sometimes  great  ma- 
jesty of  diction.  He  builds  up  a  character  to  a  stately  height,  although  be 
does  not  often  endow  it  with  the  turns  and  vacillations  of  humanity. 
' '  Sforza "  is  the  best  which  occurs  to  us  at  this  moment,  and  is  in  some 
measure  an  exception  to  our  opinion.    We  do  not  see  any  thing  improba- 
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Me  in  his  conduct,  more  than  is  justified  by  the  irregularities  of  human 
nature.  His  wild  admiration  and  fierce  injunctions  are  sufficiently  consisr- 
tent;  and  the  way  in  which  he  rises  upon  us,  from  being  the  slave  of  a  wo- 
man's beauty  to  the  height  of  a  hero  and  philosopher,  has  always  attracted 
our  deep  regard.  His  return,  and  his  remorse,  too,  are  all  in  character; 
and  though  Massinger's  forte  is  by  Jio  means  the  pathetic,  the  death  of 
SCona  is  full  of  pathos.     He  sighs  forth  this  breath  thus — 

^  Yet  I  will  not  die  raging ;  for,  alas  I 
My  whole  life  was  a  frenzy. — 
Bury  me  with  Marcelia, 
And  let  our  epitaphs  be" 

lodhere  death  cuts  short  his  saying ;  but  the  unfinished  accents  are  more 
toodiingthan  the  most  elaborate  and  highly  strained  completion. 

We  think  of  Ben  Jonson,  almost  as  a  matter  of  course,  when  we  name 
Beanmont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  He  was  not  equal  to  his  com- 
panions in  tragedy ;  but  he  was  superior  to  them,  and  perhaps  to  almost  all 
others,  in  his  terse,  shrewd,  sterling,  vigorous,  comic  scenes.  He  had  a 
faculty  between  wit  and  humour  (but  more  nearly  allied  to  the  latter), 
which  has  not  been  surpassed.  His  strokes  were  sometimes  as  subtle  as 
Shakspeare's ;  but  his  arrowy  wit  was  not  feathered.  His  humour  was 
scarcely  so  broad  and  obvious  as  Fletcher's;  but  it  was  more  searching,  and 
equally  true.  His  tragedies  were  inferior  to  his  comedies.  He  had  a  learned 
eye,  and  set  down  good  things  from  the  book ;  but  he  relies  upon  facts  ( if 
we  may  so  speak)  instead  of  Nature,  and  they  do  not  provide  for  all  the  di- 
bmmas  to  which  his  heroes  are  reduced. 

QiMiddleion  it  may  be  said,  that  he  had  a  high  imagination,  and  was  an 
obsener  of  manners  and  character;  and  that  his  verso  was  rich,  being 
studded  with  figures  and  bright  conceits.  His  play  of  the  **  Witch"  is  sup- 
[Kysed  by  Stevens  to  have  preceded  Macbeth ;  and,  if  so,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  but  that  Shakspeare  made  use  of  it.  The  relative  merits  of  his 
^'itches  and  those  of  Shakspeare  have  already  been  decided  by  Mr.  Charles 
lamb  to  our  satisfaction.  As  a  play,  wc  prefer,  on  the  whole,  our  author's 
"Women  Beware  of  Women."  Leontio's  speech,  when  he  is  returning 
home  to  his  young  wife,  is  a  fine  compliment  to  marriage. 

MarBton  was  more  of  a  satirist  than  a  dramatic  writer.  He  was  harsh  in 
his  style,  and  cynical  and  sceptical  in  his  ideas  of  human  nature.  Neverthe- 
less he  was  a  deep  and  bold  thinker ;  and  he  might  have  filled  the  office  of 
a  court  jester,  with  all  the  privileges  of  a  motley,  for  he  could  whip  a  folly 
well.  He  held  up  tlie  mirror  to  vice,  but  seldom  or  pever  to  virtue.  He 
had  little  imagination,  and  less  dilatation,  but  brings  his  ideas  at  once  to  a 
point.  A  fool  or  a  braggart  he  could  paint  well,  or  a  bitter  wit :  but  he 
iloes  little  else ;  for  his  villains  are  smeared  over,  and  his  good  people  have 
no  marks  of  distinction  upon  them.  Yet  there  arc  a  few  touches  of  strange 
pathos  in  the  midst  of  his  satires ;  but  they  arise  from  the  depth  of  the  senti- 
ment, rather  than  from  the  situation  of  things,  or  from  any  strength  of  pas- 
sion in  the  speaker,  either  of  love  or  pity  or  despair.  Marston  appears  to 
us  like  a  man  who,  having  outlived  the  hopes  of  a  turbulent  youth,  has 
learned  nothing  but  that  evil  is  a  great  principle  of  human  nature,  and 
niingles  sparingly  the  tenderness  of  past  recollections  with  the  bitter  con- 
sciousness of  existing  ill. 

Decker  had  a  better  notion  of  character  than  most  of  his  contemporaries : 
but  he  had  not  the  poignancy  of  Marston,  and  scarcely  the  imaf^inatlou  ol 
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Middleton,  and  fell  short  of  the  extravagant  power  and  towering  atyl 
Marlow.  Perhaps,  however,  he  had  more  of  the  qualities  of  a  good  c 
matist  than  either.  He  understood  the  vacillations  of  the  human  m 
His  men  and  women  did  not  march  to  the  end  of  the  drama  without  tu 
ing  to  the  right  or  to  the  left ;  but  they  gave  themselves  up  to  nature 
their  passions,  and  let  us  pleasantly  into  some  of  the  secrets  and  incon 
tencies  of  the  actual  world.  His  portraits  of  Matlheo  and  Bellafront  (i 
ticularly  the  former),  of  Friscobafdo  and  Hypolito,  are  admirable.  H 
almost  the  only  writer  (even  in  his  great  time)  who  permits  circumstai 
to  have  their  full  effect  upon  persons,  and  to  turn  them  from  the  patl 
which  they  set  out.  He  did  not  torture  facts  to  suit  a  preconceived  c 
racter;  but  varied  the  character  according  to  events.  lie  knew  that  U 
inconsistent  and  to  change  was  natural  to  man  (and  woman),  and  a 
accordingly.  As  a  specimen  of  the  style  of  Decker,  the  reader  may  i 
the  following  extract.  The  Duke  (of  Milan )  and  his  Doctor  and  serv 
are  waiting  for  the  revival  of  Infelicia,  who  has  been  thrown,  by  opia 
into  a  sleep. 

**  Duke,  Uncurtain  hero 
Roftlj,  tweet  doctor  ....  Yoa  call'd 
For  music,  did  you  not  ?    Oh,  ho  1  it  ipeake. 
It  speaks.    Watch,  sirs,  her  waking ;  note  those  sand*. 
Doctor,  sit  down.     A  clukedoni  that  shoukl  weigh 
Mine  own  twice  down,  being  put  into  one  scale, 
And  that  fond  desperate  boy  Hypolito 
Making  the  weight  up,  should  not  (at  my  hands) 
Buy  her  i'  the  other,  were  her  state  more  light 
Than  hers  who  makes  a  dowry  up  with  ahnk 
Doctor, — I'll  starve  her  on  the  Apennines 
Ere  he  shall  marry  her.    I  must  confess 
Hypolito  is  nobly  bom ;  a  man, 
Did  not  mine  enemy's  blood  boil  in  his  vems. 

Servant.  She  wakes,  my  k>rd. 

Duke,  Look,  Doctor  Benedict. 
1  charge  ye.  onjour  lives,  maintain  for  truth 
Whate'er  the  Doctor  or  myself  aver. 

It^el,  Oh !  God,— what  fearful  dreams ! 

Servant.  Lady ! 

Duke.  Girl! 
W  hy ,  Infelicia !— how  is  't  now  ?  ha,— speak  1 

JfrfeL  I'm  well.   What  makes  this  doctor  here  ?— I'm  well. 

Duke.  Thou  wert  not  so,  e'en  now.     Sickness'  pale  hand 
Laid  hold  on  thee,  e'en  in  the  dead  of  feasting ; 
And  when  a  cup,  crown'd  with  thy  lovef  s  health, 
Had  tonch'd  ihy  lips,  a  sensible  cold  dew 
fltood  on  thy  cheeks,  as  if  that  Death  had  wept 
To  see  such  beauty  altcr'd." 

Chapman  (the  translator  of  Homer)  was  a  grave  and  solid  writer; 
he  did  not  possess  much  skill  in  tragedy ;  and  in  his  dramas  at  least, 
not  show  the  same  poetic  power  as  some  of  his  rivals.  Nevertheless  he 
a  fine  pedant,  a  stately  builder  of  verse.  In  his  best-known  tragedy,  **Bi 
d'Ambois,"  his  hero  will  receive  no  human  help  when  dying,  but  says 

^  Prop  me,  true  sword,  a^  thou  hast  ever  done. 
The  oqunl  thousht  I  hear  of  life  and  death 
Shall  mnke  me  faint  on  no  side  :  1  am  up 
Here  like  a  Roman  statue :  I  will  stand 
Till  Death  hath  made  me  marble.    Oh  1  my  fame, 
Live,  in  despite  of  murder.    Take  thy  wings, 
And  haste  thee  where  the  grey-eved  Mom  perfumes 
Her  rosy  chark>t  with  Sabtean  spices ; 
Ply  where  the  Evening,  from  Iberian  vales, 
Tftkes  on  her  swarthy  snoutders  Hecat^ 
Crown'd  with  a  grove  of  oaks : 
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And  tell  them  all  that  D'Amboia  now  is  hasting 
To  the  eternal  dwelLrs." 

fFeMer  was  altogether  of  a  different  stamp.  He  was  an  unequal  writer ; 
bllof  a  gloomy  power,  but  wi  A  touches  of  profound  sentiment  and  the  deepest 
fithos.  His  imagination  rioted  upon  the  grave^  and  frenzy  and  murder 
and  '  loathed  Melancholy'  were  in  his  dreams.  A  common  calamity  was 
beneiUi  him,  and  ordinary  vengeance  was  too  trivial  for  his  Muse.  His 
pea  distilled  blood ;  and  he  was  familiar  with  the  hospital  and  the  charnel- 
mse,  and  racked  his  brain  to  outvie  the  horrors  of  both.  His  visions  were 
lot  df  heaven,  nor  of  the  air;  but  they  came,  dusky  and  earthy,  from  the 
tab ;  and  the  madhouse  emptied  its  ceU»4o  do  justice  to  the  closing  of  his 
tsirful  stories.  There  are  few  passages,  except  in  Shakspeare,  which  have 
10  deep  a  sentiment  as  the  following.  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Calabria,  has 
cmed  his  sister  (the  duchess  of  Malfy)  to  be  murdered  by  Bosola,  his  crea- 
tue.    They  are  standing  by  the  dead  body* 

^  Bosol.  Fix  your  eye  here. 

Fer.  Constantly. 

Boaol.  Do  you  not  weep? — 
Other  sins  onlj  speak :  Murther  cries  out : 
The  element  of  water  moist  ns  the  earth; 
But  blood  flies  upwards,  and  bedews  the  heavens. 

Per.  Cover  her  face :  mine  eyes  dazzle.  She  died  young ! 

Bosol.  I  thbli  not  so :  her  infelicity 
Seem'd  to  have  years  too  many. 

Per.  She  and  I  were  twins : 
And  should  I  die  this  instant,  I  had  lived 
Her  time  to  a  minute.^' 

We  would  not  be  supposed  to  assert  that  this  writer  was  without  his 
faults.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  several ; — he  had  a  too  gloomy  brain,  a 
distempered  taste  ;  he  was  sometimes  harsh,  and  sometimes  dull ;  but  he 
bid  great  sentiment,  and  not  unfrequently  great  vigour  of  expression.  He 
mUke  Marlow,  with  this  difference — that  as  Marlow's  imagination  was 
ttniog,  so,  on  the  other  and,  was  his  penetrating  and  profound.  The  one 
nw  to  the  stars,  the  other  plunged  to  the  centre ;  equally  distant  from  the 
lure  common-places  of  the  earth,  they  sought  for  thoughts  and  images  in 
doads  and  depths,  and  arrived,  by  different  means,  at  the  same  great  end. 
hmky  and  Field  are  respectable  names  of  this  period ;  but,  as  they  gene- 
nily  wrote  in  conjunction  with  others,  we  will  not  attempt  to  give  them  an 
independent  reputation.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  former 
wvthe  author  of  "  The  Witch  of  Edmonton,''  and  bore  for  some  time  the 
credit  of  "  The  Parliament  of  Love." 

Ford  is  sufficiently  peculiar  in  his  talent,  as  well  as  his  style,  to  call  for 

iiqMrate  mention.    His  principal  play  of  *'   Tis  Pity  She's  a  Whore,'' 

[^klnys  great  powers  of  pathos,  and  much  sweetness  of  versiGcation;  but 

Aey  should  not  have  been  wasted  on  such  a  subject.     We  are  not  persons 

to  put  the  Tragic  Muse  in  fetters,  nor  to  imprison  her  within  very  circum- 

Nribed  limits ;  but  there  are  subjects  (be  they  fact  or  fiction)  which  are 

ttuseous  to  all  except  distempered  minds.     There  can  be  no  good  gained 

liy  running  counter  to  the  tastes  and  opinions  of  all  society.     There  is  no 

troth  elicited,  no  moral  enforced;  and  the  boundaries  of  human  knowledge 

6in  scarcely  he  said  to  be  enlarged  by  anatomising  monstrous  deformities, 

or  expatiating  upon  the  hideous  anomalies  of  the  species.    Ford  has  not 

"WKb  strength  or  knowledge  of  character;  nor  has  he  much  depth  of  sen- 

&Mnt,  except  in  portraying  the  passion  of  love,    lu  VYv^V,  \\o^«s^\^  V^ 
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eixcels  almost  all  his  conlemporaries.  He  is  remarkable,  also,  for  his  pa- 
thetic powers ;  yet  scarcely  for  poetry,  although  his  verse  is  generally 
sweet  and  tender.  Some  parts  of  the  *  *  Broken  Heart"  are  as  Gnely  writteD 
as  Fletcher,  and  Penthea  herself  ( the  true  heroine,  after  all — a  pale  passion- 
llower)  exquisitely  drawn.  The  scene,  however,  in  **  'Tis  Pity  She's  a 
Whore,"  where  Giovanoni  murders  Annabella,  is  the  finest  thing  that  Ford 
has  done ;  and  there  he  will  stand  a  comparison  with  any  one,  except  Shaks- 
peare  himself.  Tourneur  was  the  author  of  one  or  two  tragedies  of  ex- 
ceeding merit.  He  belonged  to  the  age  of  Fletcher,  and  Jonson,  and  Decker, 
and  was  worthy  of  it :  but  his  faculty,  though  excellent  in  itself,  had  not 
such  a  peculiar  cast  as  to  call  for  a  separate  mention.  He  deserved  more, 
however,  than  the  couplet  with  which  one  of  his  contemporaries  has  libelled 
his  memory  : — 

^  His  fame  unto  that  pitch  war  only  raised. 
As  not  to  be  despised,  nor  over- praised. '^ 

The  **  Revenger's*'  and  *\Athei8V8  Tragedies''  should  have  saved  him 
from'this. 

/S/itV/^y  wasavo-iter  of  about  the  same  calibre  as  Ford,  but  with  less  pathos. 
And  he  was,  moreover,  the  last  of  that  bright  line  of  poets  whose  glory  has 
run  thus  far  into  the  future,  and  must  last  as  long  as  passion,  and  profound 
thought,  and  fancy,  and  imagination,  and  wit,  shall  continue  to  be  honour- 
ed. There  may  be  a  change  of  fashions,  and  revolutions  of  power;  but 
the  empire  of  intellect  will  always  remain  the  same.  There  is  a  lofty  sta- 
bility in  genius,  a  splendour  in  a  learned  renown,  which  no  clouds  can  ob- 
scure or  extinguish.  The  politician  and  his  victories  may  pass  away,  and 
the  discoveries  in  science  be  eclipsed ;  but  the  search  of  the  poet  and  the 
philosopher  is  for  immutable  Truth,  and  their  fame  will  be,  like  their  object, 
immortal. 

We  have  now  done  with  the  ancicnls.  We  have  endeavoured  to  trace, 
as  well  as  we  could,  their  individual  likenesses  :  but  they  had  also  a  gene- 
ral character,  which  belonged  to  their  age, — a  prevading  resemblance,  in 
which  their  own  peculiar  distinctions  were  merged  and  lost.  They  were 
true  English  writers,  unlatiniscd.  They  were  not  translators  of  French 
idioms,  nor  borrowers  (without  acknowledgment)  of  Roman  thoughts. 
Their  minds  were  not  of  exotic  growth,  nor  their  labours  fashioned  after  a 
foreign  model.  Yet  they  were  indebted  to  story  and  fable,  to  science  and 
art — and  they  had  a  tincture  of  learning ;  but  it  was  mixed  with  tlie  bloom 
of  fresh  inspiration,  and  subdued  to  the  purposes  of  original  poetry.  It  was 
not  the  staple,  the  commodity  upon  which  these  writers  traded ;  but  was 
blended,  gracefully  and  usefully,  with  their  own  homebred  diction  and 
original  thought. 

During  the  protectorate  of  Cromwell,  the  drama  lay  in  a  state  of  torpidity. 
Whatever  intellect  the  time  possessed  was  exhausted  in  tirades  and  discus- 
sions, religious  and  political,  where  cunning,  and  violence,  and  narrow 
bigotry  alternately  predominated.  The  gloom  of  an  ignorant  fanaticism 
lay  heavy  on  the  state,  and  oppressed  it;  and  humour  and  fancy  were  put 
to  ilight,  or  sought  shelter  with  the  wandering  cavaliers  of  the  period. 
The  spirit  of  the  people  w^as  bent  to  arms.  They  fought  for  liberty  or  the 
crowned  cause,  as  interest  or  opinion  swayed  them,  while  literature  suflered 
in  the  contest.  Milton,  the  greatest  name  of  that  age,  was  the  grandest  of 
the  poets,  but  he  had  strictly  no  dramatic  faculty.     He  himself  speaks 
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ttroughout  the  whole  of  "  SamsoD  Agonistes/'— throughout  all  "  Paradise 
LoBt/' — all  ''Gomus/'  His  own  great  spirit 'shone  through  the  story, 
vhaterer  it  might  be;  and  whatever  the  character,  his  own  arguments 
ind  hi8  own  opinions  were  brought  out  and  arranged  in  lucid  order.  His 
,  tatent  was  essentially  epic,  not  dramatic ;  and  it  was  because  the  former 
prevailed,  and  not  the  latter,  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  greatest  poem 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Alter  the  restoration  of  the  second  Charles,  the  Drama  raised  its  head, 
but  evidently  with  little  of  its  former  character.  It  had  lost  its  old  inspira- 
tion, caught  directly  from  the  bright  smile  of  Nature.  It  had  none  of  that 
fine  audacity  which  prompted  the  utterance  of  so  many  truths;  none  of  that 
proad  imagination  which  carried  the  poet's  thoughts  to  so  high  a  station. 
Bat  it  drew  in  a  noisy,  and  meagre,  and  monotonous  stream  of  verse, 
through  artificial  conduit  and  French  strainers,  which  fevered  and  fretted  for 
a  lime,  but,  in  the  end,  impoverished  and  reduced  the  strength  and  stature  of 
the  English  Drama. 

.  Bryden  is  the  principal  name  of  this  period ;  and  he  was  foremost  to 
overturn  the  system  of  his  forefathers,  and  substitute  the  French  style  in  its 
itead.    He  yaunts,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  one  of  his  prefaces,  of  adding 
new  in»ds  to  our  native  tongue ;  and  he  certainly  injured  (as  well  as  served) 
the  canse  of  literature,  by  sanctioning  by  his  example  the  prevalent  taste  of 
his  time.     The  Restoration,  perhaps,  cherished  and  brought  to  life  that 
h^t phalanx  of  wits,  Wycherly,  and  Congreve,  and  the  rest;  but  it  threw 
our  graver  dramatists  into  the  shade.    Comedy  tlourished,  but  Tragedy 
&d;  or,  rather,  it  grew  diseased,  and  bloated,  and  unnatural,  and  lost  its 
itreogthand  healthier  look.    It  grew  unwieldy,  imitative,  foreign.     The 
Aeoch  had  studied  and  copied  the  Greek  drama ;  and  the  English  studied 
ttd  copied  the  French.    All  fashions  came  at  that  time  from  Paris,  and 
iterative  was  not  an  exception.    Corneille  first,  and  afterwards  Racine,  who 
Was  contemporary  with  Dryden,  lent  their  help  to  put  our  native  dramatists 
out  of  the  play.      In  fact,  our  playwrights  found  it  much  easier  to  imitate 
Qie  French  authors  successfully,  than  to  rival  their  predecessors  in  England. 
To  this,  as  well  as  to  the  force  of  fashion,  which  undoubtedly  operated  very 
Wrongly,  may  be  ascribed  the  change  in  our  dramatic  literature.     The 
leclamatory  plays  of  Dryden  and  the  others  do  not  contain  a  tithe  of  the 
)rigin9l  thought  that  was  lavished  upon  many  of  the  second-rate  dramas  of 
he  Elizabethan  age.    The  tone  of  tragedy  itself  became  cold  and  bombastic, 
where  it  was  once  full  of  life  and  simplicity,  and  the  sentiments  degenerated 
with  the  style.     They  were  heavy  and  commonplace,  or  else  were  pilfered 
from  the  elder  writers  without  acknowledgment,  and  dressed  up  in  gaudy 
and  fantastic  habits,  to  suit  the  poor  purposes  of  a  play-mechanic.    It  is 
now  well  known  that  Rowe  stole  the  entire  plot  and  characters  of  his  **  Fair 
Penitent"  from  Massinger ;  but  it  is  not  so  generally  known  that  his  produc- 
tion is  contemptible  in  comparison  with  the  original  play. 

Dryden  was  a  striking  and  nervous  writer.  As  a  satirist,  he  has  scarcely 
heen  equalled.  As  a  dramatist,  he  had  great  command  of  language,  and 
was  full  of  high-sounding  phrases ;  but  these  he  showered  indiscriminately 
apon  all  his  characters,  whatever  their  worth  or  occupation  might  be.  The 
coartier,  the  tyrant,  the  victim,  the  slave,  the  cynic,  were  equally  well 
provided  with  gorgeous  words,  and  lavished  them  away  alike  upon  all  oc- 
cisioQS.  Dryden  seems  to  have  had  a  quick  insight  into  one  quarter  of 
toen's  minds,  and  drew  out  their  foibles  and  darker  traits  with  the  hand  of 
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1  ■iifcT :  bothecould  not  portray  a  wtiole  eliancter.  the  food  and  the  ill, 
aadthooefioperfliades  of  the  intellect,  those  turns  and  toodiea  of  ponioii, 
wUdi  hofe  made  Shakspeare  immortal.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  an  obK- 
qoitT  of  imdentanding  iriiicfa  led  him  to  the  diseoTery  of  error  only.  Bb 
intellectual  feiimm  feems  to  hare  been  too  small  to  reeeiTe  the  whole  eooH 
and  sketch  of  man.  If  he  praised,  he  praised  in  oeneral,  widi  littk 
and  his  writings  haTe  none  of  the  nicer  touches  of  alfedioii 
or  imdness.  But,  with  the  la^  in  his  hand,  and  a  knare  or  a  fool  to  desl 
with,  he  was  an  exemplary  person.    No  culprit  could  stand  against  him: 

Of  all  the  dramatic  writers  since  the  return  of  Charles,  Xiee  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  first.  It  is  true,  that  Otway  has  constructed  the  Aetf  drama, 
and  the  stage  is  most  indebted  to  him ;  but  Lee  had  assuredly  more  imagina- 
tion and  passion  than  his  riTal,  although  eyery  play  which  he  has  written 
is  disgraced  by  the  most  unaccountable  fustian.  There  is  great  tendemea 
and  beauty  in  *  Theodosius;'  and  great  power,  mixed  with  extraTagaooe, 
both  in  ''The  Rival  Queens"  and  the  ''Massacre  of  Paris,"  and  othen. 
This  last-mentioned  play,  which  is  not,  we  apprehend,  Tcry  generally 
known,  shows  a  skill  in  character  equal  to  Otway,  to  whcMn  Lee  is  com- 
monly decidedly  inferior  in  that  respect.  As  a  specimen  of  the  spirit  of 
Lee's  dialogue,  the  reader  may  take  the  following  from  the  "  Massacre  of' 
Paris."  The  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorrain  are  speakii^ot 
Marguerite  (de  Valois),  who  has  just  left  them  in  a  transport  of  passion. 

"  Car,  What  haTe  joa  done,  mj  lord,  to  make  her  dnis? 
Gmise.  Caofea  are  endleM  for  a  woaiaB'i  loTiiig. 


Pcrhap*  the  has  teea  me  brrak  a  kmee  oa  bonefaack ; 

Or,  a«  aj  coston  m,  all  orer  am'd 

Ploage  ia  the  Seine  or  Loire ;  and,  where  'tis  swiftest, 

Ptow  to  wajf  poiat  afaiast  the  headkiog  stream. 

Tis  eerlBM,  were  mj  sool  of  tlwt  soft  aiake 

Which  some  beJiere,  she  has  charms,  my  heaTcnlj  trnde,"  Sec 

which  he  proceeds  to  discuss  in  a  way  to  call  down  the  rebuke  of  the  Ca^ 
dinal  upon  his  amour, 

**  Not  for  the  sin;  that 's  as  the  oonsdeoee  makes  it," 

as  his  Eminence  says,  but  for  the  "  love."    To  this  Guise  replies : — 

^  Gui»e   I  lore,  'tis  tme,  but  most  for  my  ambition : 
Therefore  I  thought  to  marry  Mar^erite. 
But,  oh !  that  Cassiopeia  in  the  Chair. 
The  regent-mother,  and  that  dog  Anjou, 
Cross  eoosteltation*  1  blast  my  pbts  ere  bom. 
The  king,  too,  frownv  upon  me ;  for,  last  night, 
Hearing  a  ball  was  promised  by  the  queen, 
I  csme  to  help  the  show ;  when,  at  the  door. 
The  king,  who  stood  himself  the  sentry,  stopp'd  me. 
And  asked  me  what  I  came  for  ?   I  replied. 
To  senre  his  maiestr :  he,  sharp  and  short. 
Retorted  thus— ^e  did  not  need  my  senrioe. 

Car.  Tis  plain,  you  mast  resolve  to  quit  her ; 
For  I  am  charged  to  tell  you,  she's  design'd 
To  be  the  wife  of  Henry  of  Navarre. 
'Tis  the  main  beam  in  all  that  mighty  engine 
Which  now  begins  to  more 

GuUe.  I  hare  it,  and  methinks  it  looks  like  D*Alva 
1  see  the  very  motion  jof  his  beard^ 
His  opening  nostrils,  and  his  dropping  lid« ; 
I  hear  him  eroak,  too,  to  the  king  anid  queen : 
*  la  Bisesf 's  bay,-*at  Bayonne 
Pish  for  the  great  fish : — take  no  care  for  frogs ; — 
Cut  off  t!ie  poppy  heaas; — lay  the  winds  fast. 
And  straight  the  wares  (the  people)  will  be  still.' " 
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Oitoay,  however,  on  the  whole,  seems  to  have  shown  in  his  great  tra- 
jedy  ("Venice  Preserved  ")  more  dramatic  power  than  Lee ;  for  although 
here  is  a  good  deal  of  common-place  in  it,  and  more  than  enough  of 
irose,  that  tragedy  is  certainly  entitled  to  rank  very  high  as  a  dramatic 
production.  Otway's  pretensions  to  mere  poetry  were  very  slight ;  and 
lis  lyrical  pieces  are  entirely  worthless.  What  he  effected,  he  did  by  a 
.Irong  contrast  of  character,  by  spirited  dialogue,  and  by  always  keepng 
n  view  the  main  object  of  the  play.  He  did  not  dally  with  his  object, 
lor  waste  his  strength  in  figures  and  conceits,  but  went  straight  to  Hue  end, 
md  kept  expectation  alive.  'It  must  be  confessed,  however,  that  Jaffier 
md  Belvidera  are  sometimes  sufficiently  tedious  :  but  Pierre  is  a  bold  and 
striking  figure,  who  stands  out,  like  a  rock,  from  the  sea  of  sorrow  which 
is  poured  around  him.  He  is  in  fact  the  hero  of  the  play,  and,  like  a 
pleasant  discord  in  music,  saves  it  from  ,the  monotony  which  would  other- 
wise oppress  it. 

.  Southern  is  less  tumid  than  Lee  and  Dryden,  and  altogether  more  free 
from  blemish;  but  he  is  a  weaker  vnriter  than  either.     His  ''Isabella" 
possesses  great  pathos,  and  his  dialogue  is  for  the  most  part  natural ;  but 
he  his  little  else  to  boast  of.    Congreve  was  a  wit  of  the  first  water,  and 
the  most  sparkling  comic  writer  perhaps  in  the  circle  of  letters ;  and  yet 
he  wrote  the  ''Mourning Bride."    We  think  that,  with  his  wit,  he  could 
not  have  been  insensible  to  its  defects.    Of  i2otca,  Hughes,  Hill,  Howard^ 
Murphy  J  Thomson,  Cumberland^  etc.  what  can  we  say,  but  tKiait  they  all 
wrote  tragedies,  which  succeeded — we  believe?    jiddison^s  "Cato"  is  as 
cold  as  a  statue,  and  correct  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  fastidious  of  critics. 
We  ourselves  prefer  his  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  :  but  these  things  are  mat- 
ters of  taste.    With  regard  to  Dr,  Johnson*^  "Irene,"  we  must  say  that 
it  would  reflect  little  or  no  credit  upon  any  writer  whatever;  and  that  it 
Mractsfrom,  rather  than  adds  to,  hie  deservedly  great  reputation,  is, 
we  apprehend,  universally  allowed.     The  author,  we  believe,  once  ad- 
ventured an  opinion,  that  nothing  which  had  deserved  to  live  was  forgot- 
ten.   We  wonder  whetner,  if  he  were  alive,  he  would  (in  the  present 
state  of  his  play]  retain  his  old  way  of  thinking.    These  general  maxims 
are  dreadfully  perilous  to  poets'  reputations,  and  should  not  be  proclaimed 
bat  with  due  deliberation. 

Moore  and  Lillo  were  writers  of  domestic  tragedy,  and,  with  the  ex-» 
ttption  perhaps  of  Heyward  and  Rowley,  and  we  may  add  Southern, 
k^  little  resemblance  to  any  of  their  predecessors.     Theirs  was  a  muse 
born  without  wings,  but  nursed  amidst  sin  and  misfortune,  and  fed  with 
tears.    They  neither  attempted  to  soar,  nor  to  penetrate  below  the  sur- 
fcce ;  but  contented  themselves  with  common  calamities,  every-day  sor- 
rows.    Their  plays  are,  like  the  Newgate  Calendar,  or  a  coroner's  in- 
fnsition,  true,  but  unpleasant.     They  give  us  an  account  of  Mr.  Be- 
^ley,  who  poisoned  himself  but  the  other  day,  after  his  losses  at  hazard 
«r  rouge  et  noir ;   or  they  admit  us  into  the  condemned  cell  of  a  city 

2 prentice  who  has  robbed  his  master.     Their  characters  have  all  a  Lon- 
,  ^  look ;  they  frequent  the  city  clubs,  and  breathe  the  air  of  traffic. 
[^ese  writers  are  as  good  as  a  newspaper — and  no  better.    But  Tragedy 
surely  meant  for  other  and  higher  things  than  to  bring  the  gallows 
'en  with  its  moral)  upon  the  stage,  or  to  reduce  to  dialogue  the  coro- 
""'s  inquisition  or  police  reports.    As  in  a  picture,  it  is  ikO\.  ^Vwv^'s*  ^<^ 
imitator  of  nature  who  is  the  best  padnier  \  lot  wi  ttiVttX  xas:^  \sv^^ 

rn.  It.  "^ 
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an  unexceptionable  map  of  the*human  face,  and  set  down  the  feature! 
and  furrows  truly,  and  yet  be  unable  to  produce  a  grand  work : — lo  k 
the  minute  detail  of  facts,  however  melancholy,  insufficient  in  itself  for 
the  purposes  of  good  tragedy.  The  Muse's  object  is  not  to  shock  and 
terrify,  or  to  show  what  may  be  better  seen  at  the  scaffold  or  in  the 
hospital ;  but  it  is  to  please  as  well  as  move  us,  to  elevate  as  well  as  to 
instruct. 


MILTON.  (No.  1.) 

Disqiiiiition  on  his  Poetry.* 


It  is  by  his  poetry  that  Milton  is  best  known  ;  and  it  is  of  his  poetry  that 
we  wish  to  speak.  By  the  general  suffrage  of  the  civilised  world,  his 
place  has  been  assigned  among  the  greatest  masters  of  the  art.  His  de- 
tractors, however,  though  outvoted,  have  not  been  silenced.  There  are 
many  critics,  and  some  of  great  name,  who  contrive  in  the  same  breath 
to  extol  the  poems  and  to  decry  the  poet.  The  works,  they  acknowledgSi 
considered  in  themselves,  may  be  classed  among  the  noblest  productiooi 
of  the  human  mind ;  but  they  will  not  allow  the  author  to  rank  with  those 
great  men  who,  born  in  the  infancy  of  civilisation,  supplied,  by  their  own 
powers,  the  want  of  instruction  :  and,  though  destitute  of  models  them- 
selves, bequeathed  to  posterity  models  which  defy  imitation.  Milton,  it 
is  said,  inherited  what  his  predecessors  created ;  he  lived  in  an  enlightr 
ened  age ;  he  received  a  finished  education ;  and  we  must  therefore,  ifwe 
would  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  powers,  make  large  deductions  for  thcM 
advantages. 

We  venture  to  say,  on  the  contrary,  paradoxical  as  the  remark  may  ap- 
pear, that  no  poet  has  ever  had  to  struggle  with  more  unfavourable  cir- 
cumstances than  Milton.  He  doubted,  as  he  has  himself  owned,  whether 
he  had  not  been  born  ''an  age  too  late."  For  this  notion  Johnson  bai 
thought  fit  to  make  him  the  butt  of  his  clumsy  ridicule.  The  poet,  wa 
believe,  understood  the  nature  of  his  art  better  than  the  critic.  He  knew 
that  his  poetical  genius  derived  no  advantage  from  the  civilisation  which 
surrounded  him,  or  from  the  learning  which  he  had  acquired ;  and  he 
looked  back  with  something  like  regret  to  the  ruder  age  of  simple  wordi 
and  vivid  impressions. 

.  We  think  that,  as  civilisation  advances,  poetry  almost  necessarily  i^ 
clincs.  Therefore,  though  we  admire  those  great  works  of  imaginatioD 
which  have  appeared  in  dark  ages,  we  do  not  admire  them  the  more  b^ 
cause  they  have  appeared  in  dark  ages.  On  the  contrary,  we  hold  that 
the  most  wonderful  and  splendid  proof  of  genius  is  a  great  poem  produced 
in  a  civilised  age.  We  cannot  understand  why  those  who  believe  in  M 
most  orthodox  article  of  literary  faith,  that  the  earliest  poets  are  generaDf 
the  best,  should  wonder  at  the  rule  as  if  it  were  the  exception.  Surely  the 
uniformity  of  the  phenomenon  indicates  a  corresponding  uniformity  in  the 
cause. 

*  jMilton'f  Treatite  on  CbriiUan  Doetrinei  compiled  fiom  the  Holj  Scriptunt  alooM- TA 
xfif.  p.  806.    AugaU,  \9Sb, 
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Cact  is,  that  common  observers  reason  from  the  progress  of  the  ex- 
ital  sciences  to  that  of  the  imitative  arts.    The  improvement  of  the 
is  gradual  and  slow.    Ages  are  spent  in  collecting  materials,  ages 
I  separating  and  combining  them.     Even  when  a  system  has  been 
,  there  is  still  something  to  add,  to  alter,  or  to  reject.    Every  genera- 
joys  the  use  of  a  vast  hoard  bequeathed  to  it  by  antiquity ;  and  trafas- 
augmented  by  fresh  acquisitions,  to  future  ages.    In  these  pursuits, 
re,  the  first  speculators  lie  under  great  disadvantages,  and  even  when 
I,  are  entitled  to  praise.     Their  pupils,  with  far  inferior  intellectual 
,  speedily  surpass  them  in  actual  attainments.    Every  girl  who  has 
rs.  Marcet's  little  Dialogues  on  Political  Economy  could  teach  Mon- 
r  Walpole  many  lessons  in  finance.    Any  intelligent  man  may  now, 
)lutely  applying  himself  for  a  few  years  to  mathematics,  learn  more 
le  great  Newton  knew  after  half  a  century  of  study  and  meditation, 
it  is  not  thus  with  music,  with  painting,  or  with  sculpture.     Still 
t  thus  with  poetry.    The  progress  of  refinement  rarely  supplies  these 
th  better  objects  of  imagination.    It  may  indeed  improve  the  instru- 
which  are  necessary  to  the  mechanical  operations  of  the  musician, 
Iptor,  and  the  painter.     But  language,  the  machine  of  the  poet,  is 
ted  for  his  purpose  in  its  rudest  state.    Nations,  like  individuals,  first 
'e  and  then  abstract.    They  advance  from  particular  images  to  ge- 
3rms.    Hence  the  vocabulary  of  an  enlightened  society  is  philosophi- 
it  of  a  half  civilised  people  is  poetical. 

I  change  in  the  language  of  men  is  partly  the  cause  and  partly  the 
>f  a  corresponding  change  in  the  nature  of  their  intellectual  opera- 
-a  change  by  which  science  gains  and  poetry  loses.  Generalisation 
ssary  to  the  advancement  of  knowledge,  but  particularly  in  the  crea- 
r  the  imagination.  In  proportion  as  men  know  more  and  think  more, 
3ok  less  at  individuals,  and  more  at  classes.  They  therefore  make 
theories  and  worse  poems.  They  give  us  vague  phrases  instead  of 
(,  and  personified  qualities  instead  of  men.  They  may  be  better  able 
lyse  human  nature  than  their  predecessors.  But  analysis  is  not  the 
SB  of  the  poet.  His  office  is  to  portray,  not  to  dissect.  He  may  be- 
n  a  moral  sense,  like  Shaftesbury ;  he  may  refer  all  human  actions  to 
iterest,  like  Helvetius ;  or  he  may  never  think  about  the  matter  at  all. 
'eed  on  such  subjects  will  not  more  influence  his  poetry,  properly  so 
,  than  the  notions  which  a  painter  may  have  conceived  respecting  the 
inal  glands,  or  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  will  afiect  the  tears  of  his 
,  or  the  blushes  of  his  Aurora.  If  Shakspeare  had  written  a  book  oh 
otives  of  human  actions,  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  it  would  bain3 
I  good  one.  It  is  extremely  improbable  that  it  would  have  contained 
0  much  able  reasoning  on  the  subject  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  ''  Fable 
Bees."  But  could  Mandeville  have  created  an  lago?  Well  as  he 
how  to  resolve  characters  into  their  elements,  would  he  have  been 
0  combine  those  elements  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  up  a  man,-— a 
living,  individual  man? 

rhaps  no  person  can  be  a  poet,  or  can  even  enjoy  poetry,  without  a 
D  unsoundness  of  mind,  if  any  thing  which  gives  so  much  pleasure 
;  to  be  called  unsoundness.  By  poetry  we  mean,  not  of  course  all 
)g  in  verse,  nor  even  all  good  writing  in  verse.  Our  definition  ex- 
8  many  aietrical  compositions  which,  on  other  grounds,  deserve  the 
!8t  praise.     By  poetry  we  mean,  the  art  oC  emp\o^\Tv%  ^o\^'&  Vcl  %w^ 
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a  maimer  as  to  produce  an  illusion  on  the  imagination, — the  art  of  doing  \j- 
by  moans  of  words  what  the  painter  does  by  means  of  colours.    Thus  the  '■ 
f^realest  of  poets  has  described  it,  in  lines  universally  admired  for  the  yigour  -^ 
iuid  felicity  of  their  diction,  and  still  more  valuable  on  account  of  the  juit 
notion  which  they  convey  of  the  art  in  which  he  excelled : —  <- 

^  As  imagination  bodies  forth 
Tbe  forma  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns  them  to  shapes,  and  gives  to  airy  nothing 
'  A  local  habitation,  and  a  namr.'^ 

These  arc  the  fruits  of  the  **  fine  frenzy"  which  he  ascribes  to  the  poet,-* 
a  fine  frenzy,  doubtless,  but  still  a  frenzy.  Truth,  indeed,  is  essentia]  to 
poetry;  but  it  is  the  truth  of  madness.  The  reasonings  are  just,  but  the 
premises  are  false.  After  the  first  suppositions  have  been  made,  every  thmg 
ought  lo  be  consistent;  but  these  first  suppositions  require  a  degree  of  cr^^ 
dulity  which  almost  amounts  to  a  partial  and  temporary  derangement  of  the 
intellect.  Hence  of  all  people  children  are  the  most  imaginative.  Tim 
abandon  themselves  without  reserve  to  every  illusion.  Every  image  which 
is  strongly  presented  to  their  mental  eye  produces  on  them  the  effect  of 
reality.  No  man,  whatever  his  sensibility  may  be,  is  ever  affected  by  Ham- 
let or  Lear,  as  a  little  girl  is  affected  by  the  story  of  poor  Red  Ridin^hood. 
She  knows  Ihat  it  is  all  false,  that  wolves  cannot  speak,  that  there  are  do 
wolves  in  England.  Yet  in  spite  of  her  knowledge  she  believes ;  she  weeps, 
she  trembles ;  she  dares  not  go  into  a  dark  room,  lest  she  should  feel  tbe  : 
teeth  of  the  monster  at  her  throat.  Such  is  the  despotism  of  the  imagiiuh-  - 
tion  over  uncultivated  minds. 

In  a  rude  state  of  society,  men  are  children  with  a  greater  variety  of  ideas. 
It  is  therefore  in  such  a  state  of  society  that  we  may  expect  to  find  thepoeti-  ■*. 
cal  temperament  in  its  highest  perfection.    In  an  enlightened  age,  there  ^ 
will  be  much  intelligence,  much  science,  much  philosophy,  abundance  oi  ' 
just  classification  and  subtle  analysis,   abundance  of  wit  and  eloquence,   -r 
abundance  of  verses,  and  even  of  good  ones, — ^but  little  poetry.    Men  wOl  « 
judge  and  compare;  but  they  will  not  create.    They  will  talk  about  fhedd    « 
poets,  and  comment  on  them,  and  to  a  certain  degree  enjoy  them.    But  thef 
will  scarcely  be  able  to  conceive  the  effect  which  poetry  produced  on  their 
ruder  ancestors, — the  agony,  the  ecstasy,  the  plenitude  of  belief.    TTie 
Greek  Rhapsodists,  according  to  Plato,  could  not  recite  Homer  without  al- 
most falling  into  convulsions.*    The  Mohawk  hardly  feels  the  scalpinj^ 
knife  while  he  shouts  his  death-song.    The  power  which  the  ancient  bards 
<»f  Wales  and  Germany  exercised  over  their  auditors  seems  to  modern 
readers  almost  miraculous.    Such  feelings  are  very  rare  in  a  civilised  com- 
munity, and  most  rare  among  those  who  participate  most  in  its  impron}-     , 
ments.     They  linger  longest  among  the  peasantry. 

Poetry  produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  mind,  as  a  magic  lantOD 
produces  an  illusion  on  the  eye  of  the  body.  And  as  the  magic  lantern  acts 
best  in  a  dark  room,  poetry  effects  its  purpose  most  completely  ifi  a  daii 
age.  As  the  light  of  knowledge  breaks  in  upon  its  exhibitions, — as  the 
outlines  of  certainty  become  more  and  more  definite,  and  the  shades  of 
probability  more  and  more  distinct,  the  hues  and  lineaments  of  the  phan- 
toms which  it  calls  up  grow  fainter  and  fainter.    We  cannot  unite  th*? 

*  See^the  Dialogue  betii?e«ii  Socrates  and  lo. 
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iBCompatible  advantages  of  reality  and  deception,  the  clear  discernment  of 
truth  and  the  exquisite  enjoyment  of  fiction. 

He  who,  in  an  enlightened  and  literary  society,  aspires  to  be  a  great 
poet,  must  first  become  a  little  child.  He  must  take  to  pieces  the  whole 
web  of  his  mind.  He  must  unlearn  much  of  that  knowledge  which  has 
perhaps  constituted  hitherto  his  chief  title  to  superiority.  His  very  talents 
will  be  a  hinderance  to  him.  His  difficulties  will  be  proportioned  to  his 
proficiency  in  the  pursuits  which  are  fashionable  among  his  contempo- 
cuies ;  and  that  proficiency  will  in  general  be  proportioned  to  the  vigour 
and  activity  of  his  mind.  And  it  is  well  if,  after  .VJ  his  sacrifices  and 
exertions,  his  works  do  not  resemble  a  lisping  man,  or  a  modern  ruin. 
We  have  seen  in  our  own  time  great  talents,  intense  labour,  and  long 
neditalion,  employed  in  this  struggle  against  the  spirit  of  the  age;  and 
employed,  we  will  not  say  absolutely  in  vain,  but  with  dubious  success 
and  feeble  applause. 

If  these  reasonings  be  just,  no  (loet  has  ever  triumphed  over  greater  dif- 
ficulties than  Milton.    He  received  a  learned  education.    He  was  a  pro- 
iMiDd  and  elegant  classical  scholar :  he  had  studied  all  the  mysteries  of 
Ribbinicat  literature :  he  was  intimately  acquainted  with  every  language 
of  modern  Europe  from  which  either  pleasure  or  information  was  then  to 
k  derived.     He  was  perhaps  the  only  great  poet  of  latter  limes  who  has 
beaa  distinguished  by  the  excellence  of  his  Latin  verse.     The  genius  of 
flelrareh  was  scarcely  of  the  first  order ;  and  his  poems  in  the  ancient 
hoguage,  though  much  praised  by  those  who  have  never  read  them,  are 
tr^ched  compositions.    Cowloy,  with  all  his  admirable  wit  and  ingenuity, 
Ud  little  imagination  :  nor  indeed  do  we  think  his  classical  diction  com- 
parable to  that  of  Milton.    The  authority  of  Johnson  is  against  us  on  this 
point.    But  Johnson  had  studied  the  bad  writers  of  the  middle  ages  till  he 
kad  becx)me  utterly  insensible  to  the  Augustan  elegance,   and  was  as  ill 
qualified  to  judge  between  two  Latin  styles  as  an  habitual  drunkard  to  set 
up  for  a  wine-taster. 

Versification  in  a  dead  language  is  an  exotic,  a  far-fetched,  costly,  sickly 
imitation  of  that  which  elsewhere  may  be  found  in  healthful  and  sponta- 
neoos perfection.    The  soils  on  which  this  rarity  flourishes  are  in  general 
as  ill  suited  to  the  production  of  vigorous  native  poetry  as  the  flower-pots 
of  a  hot-house  to  the  growth  of  oaks.     That  the  author  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  should  have  written  the  Epistle  to  Manso  was  truly  wonderful.   Never 
before  were  such  marked  originality   and  such  exquisite  mimicry  found 
together.     Indeed,  in  all  the  Latin  poems  of  Milton  the  artificial  manner 
iodispensable  to  such  works  is  admirably  preserved :  while,  at  the  same 
time,  the  richness  of  his  fancy  and  the  elevation  of  his  sentiments  give  to 
them  a  peculiar  charm,  an  air  of  nobleness  and  freedom,  which  distin- 
guishes them  from  all  other  writings  of  the  same  class.    They  remind  us 
of  the  amusements  of  those  angelic  warriors  who  composed  the  cohort  of 
iiabriel  : 

**  A  1)011 1  him  cxcnrisi'  heroic  jjamesi 

The  unarmed  youth  of  hvaven.     Bui  o'er  iheir  hca(U 

Ceiesl'ialariDoury.  shield^  helii:,  uiul  spi'ar, 

llun^  brighr,  wiMi  diamond  flaming  and  with  ^oUl.^ 

We  cannot  look  upon  the  si)ortive  exercises  for  which  the  {«eniu^  of  ^lilton 
UDgirds  itself,  without  catching  a  glimpse  of  the  gorgeous  and  terribio 
panoply  which  it  is  accustomed  to  wear.    The  strength  of  his  imagination 
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triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  So  intense  and  ardeot  was  tlie  Gra  of 
his  mind,  that  it  not  only  was  not  suffocated  beneath  the  weight  of  ill 
fuel,  but  penetrated  the  whole  superincumbent  mass  with  its  own  heat 
and  radiance. 

It  IS  not  our  intention  to  attempt  any  thing  like  a  complete  examinatioii 
of  the  poetry  of  Milton.  The  public  has  long  been  agreed  as  to  the  merit 
of  the  most  remarkable  passages,  the  incomparable  harmony  of  the  num- 
bers, and  the  excellence  of  that  style  which  no  rival  has  been  able  to  equal, 
and  no  parodist  to  degrade;  which  dbplays  in  their  highest  perfection  the 
idiomatic  powers  ol  the  English  tongue,  and  to  which  every  ancient  and 
every  modern  language  has  contribute  something  of  grace,  of  energy,  or 
of  music.  In  the  vast  field  of  criticism  on  which  we  are  entering,  in- 
numerable reapers  have  already  put  their  sickles.  Yet  the  harvest  is  m 
abundant  that  the  negligent  search  of  a  straggling  gleaner  may  be  rewarded 
with  a  sheaf. 

The  most  striking  characteristic  of  the  poetry  of  Milton  is  the  extreme 
remoteness  of  the  associations  by  means  of  which  it  acts  on  the  reader. 
Its  effect  is  produced,  not  so  much  by  what  it  expresses,  as  by  what  it 
suggests ;  not  so  much  by  the  ideas  which  it  directly  conveys,  as  by  other 
ideas  which  are  connected  with  them.  He  electrifies  the  mind  throu^ 
conductors.  The  most  unimaginative  man  must  understand  the  Iliad. 
Homer  gives  him  no  choice,  and  requires  from  him  no  exertion  ;  but  taka 
the  whole  upon  himself,  and  sets  his  images  in  so  clear  a  light  that  it  ii 
impossible  to  be  blind  to  them.  The  works  of  Milton  cannot  be  compre- 
hended or  enjoyed,  unless  the  mind  of  the  reader  co-K>perate  with  that  of 
the  writer.  H(;  does  not  paint  a  finished  picture,  or  play  for  a  mere  pai- 
sive  listener.  He  sketches,  and  leaves  others  to  fill  up  the  outline.  He 
strikes  the  key-note,  and  expects  his  hearer  to  make  out  the  melody. 

We  often  hear  of  the  magical  influence  of  poetry.  The  expression  ia 
general  means  nothing ;  but,  applied  to  the  writings  of  Milton,  it  is  moit 
appropriate.  His  poetry  acts  like  an  incantation.  Its  merit  lies  less  in  its 
obvious  meaning  than  in  its  occult  power.  There  would  seem,  at  fint 
sight,  to  be  no  more  in  his  words  than  in  other  words.  But  they  are 
words  of  enchantment.  No  sooner  are  they  pronounced,  than  the  pastil 
present,  and  the  distant  near.  New  forms  of  beauty  start  at  once  into 
existence,  and  all  the  burial-places  of  the  memory  give  up  their  dead. 
Change  the  structure  of  the  sentence  :  substitute  one  synonyme  for  an- 
other, and  the  whole  effect  is  destroyed.  The  spell  loses  its  power;  and 
he  who  should  then  hope  to  conjure  with  it,  would  find  himself  as  mocb 
mistaken  as  Cassim  in  the  Arabian  tale,  when  he  stood  crying  *'  Opea 
Wheat,"  "Open  Barley,"  to  the  door  which  obeyed  no  sound  but  **  Opea 
Sesame!"  The  miserable  failure  of  Dryden  in  his  attempt  to  rewrite  some 
parts  of  the  Paradise  Lost  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 

In  support  of  these  observations,  we  may  remark^  that  scarcely  aaf 
passages  in  the  poems  of  Milton  are  more  generally  known,  or  more  fre- 
quently repeated,  than  those  which  are  little  more  than  muster-rolls  of 
names.  They  are  not  always  more  appropriate  or  more  melodious  tbia 
other  names;  but  they  are  charmed  names.  Every  one  of  them  is  the  firrt 
link  in  a  long  chain  of  associated  ideas.  Like  the  dwelling-place  of  our 
infancy  Mvisited  in  manhood,  like  the  song  of  our  country  heard  io  i 
strange  land,  they  produce  upon  us  an  effect  wholly  independent  of  tbeir 
intrinsic  value.     One  transports  us  back  to  a  remote  period  of  historf. 
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Another  places  us  among  the  moral  scenery  and  manners  of  a  distant 
Gountry.  A  third  eyokes  all  the  dear  classical  recollections  of  childhood, 
the  school-room,  the  dog-eared  Virgil,  the  holiday,  and  the  prize.  A 
fioorth  brings  before  us  the  splendid  phantoms  of  chivalrous  romance,  the 
trophied  lists,  the  embroidered  housings,  the  quaint  devices,  the  haunted 
forests,  the  enchanted  gardens,  the  achievements  of  enamoured  knights, 
and  the  smiles  of  rescued  princesses. 

In  none  of  the  v^orks  of  Millon  is  his  peculiar  manner  more  happily  dis- 
phyed  than  in  the  Allegro  and  the  Penseroso.  It  is  impossible  to  con- 
oeiTe-that  the  mechanism  of  language  can  be  brought  to  a  more  exquisite 
degree  of  perfection.  These  poems  differ  from  others  as  ottar  of  roses  dif- 
teis  bom  ordinary  rose-water,  the  close  packed  essence  from  the  thin  di- 
lated mixture.  They  are  indeed  not  so  much  poems,  as  collections  of  hints 
bom  each  of  which  the  reader  is  to  make  out  a  poem  for  himself.  Every 
epithet  is  a  text  for  a  Canto. 

The  Comus  and  the  Samson  Agonistes  are  works  which,  though  of  very 

diffoent  merit,  offer  some  marked  points  of  resemblance.     They  are  both 

lyric  poems  in  the  form  of  plays.     There  are  perhaps  no  two  kinds  of  com- 

pimtion  so  essentially  dissimilar  as  the  drama  and  the  ode.  The  business  of 

Ihe  dramatist  is  to  keep  himself  out  of  sight,  and  to  let  nothing  appear  but 

his  diaracters.     As  soon  as  he  attracts  notice  to  his  personal  feelings,  the 

nioribn  Is  broken.     The  effect  is  as  unpleasant  as  that  which  is  produced  on 

the  stage  by  the  yoice  of  a  prompter,  or  the  entrance  of  a  scene-shifter.  Hence 

it  was  that  the  tragedies  of  Byron  were  his  least  successful  performances. 

They  resemble  those  pasteboard  pictures  invented  by  the  friend  of  children, 

Mr.  Newberry,  in  which  a  single  moveable  head  goes  round  twenty  diffe- 

leot  bodies ;  so  that  the  same  face  looks  out  upon  us  successively,  from  the 

Qniform  of  a  hussar,  the  furs  of  a  judge,  and  the  rags  of  a  beggar.    In  all 

(he  characters,  patriots  and  tyrants,  haters  and  lovers,  the  frown  and  sneer 

of  Harold  were  discernible  in  an  instant.     But  this  species  of  egotism, 

though  fatal  to  the  drama,  is  the  inspiration  of  the  ode.     It  is  the  part  of 

the  lyric  poet  to  abandon  himself,  without  reserve,  to  his  own  emotions. 

Between  these  hostile  elements  many  great  men  have  endeavoured  to 
eflect  an  amalgamation ;  but  never  with  complete  success.    The  Greek 
Drama,  on  the  model  of  which  the  Samson  was  written,  sprung  from  the 
ode.    The  dialogue  was  engrafted  on  the  chorus,  and  naturally  partook  of 
its  character.     The  genius  of  the  greatest  of  the  Athenian  dramatists  co-ope- 
rated with  the  circumstances  under  which  tragedy  made  its  first  appearance. 
Adiylus  was,  head  and  heart,  a  lyric  poet.     In  his  time,  the  Greeks  had 
brmore  intercourse  with  the  East  than  in  the  days  of  Homer;  and  they 
iud  not  yet  acquired  that  immense  superiority  in  war,  in  science,  and  in 
the  arts,  which,  in  the  following  generation,  led  them  to  treat  the  Asiatics 
with  contempt.    From  the  narrative  of  Herodotus  it  should  seem,  that  they 
Kill  looked  up,  with  the  veneration  of  disciples,  to  Egypt  and  Assyria.   At 
this  period,  accordingly,  it  was  natural  that  the  literature  of  Greece  should 
he  tiocturcKi  with  the  Oriental  style.    And  that  style,  we  think,  is  clearly 
discernible  in  the  works  of  Pindar  and  iEschylus.   The  latter  often  reminds 
OS  (rf  the  Hebrew  writers.    The  book  of  Job,  indeed,  in  conduct  and  dio- 
tioD,  bears  a  considerable  resemblance  to  some  of  his  dramas.     Considered 
tt  plays,  his  works  are  absurd  :  considered  as  choruses,  they  are  above  all 
(ruse.    If,  for  instance,  we  examine  the  address  of  Clytemnestra  to  Aga- 
Qtemnon  on  his  return,  or  the  description  of  the  seven  Argive  chiefs,  by  the 
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principles  of  dramatic  writing,  we  shall  instantly  condemn  them  as  mofh 
gtrous.  But,  it  we  forget  the  characters,  and  think  only  of  the  poetry,  we 
^11  admit  that  it  has  never  been  surpassed  in  energy  and  magnificence. 
Sophocles  made  the  Greek  drama  as  dramatic  as  was  consistent  with  its 
original  form.  His  portraits  of  men  have  a  sort  of  similarity ;  but  it  is  the 
similarity  not  of  a  painting,'but  of  a  bas-relief.  It  suggests  a  resemblance; 
but  it  does  not  produce  an  illusion.  Euripides  attempted  to  carry  the  re- 
form farther.  But  it  was  a  tai^  far  beyond  his  i>owers,  perhaps  beyond  any 
powers.  Instead  of  correcting  what  was  bad,  he  destroyed  what  was  cicel- 
lent.  He  substituted  crutches  for  stilts,  bad  sermons  for  good  odes.  ' 

Milton,  it  is  well  known,  admired  Euripides  highly ;  much  more  hi^ly 
than,  in  our  opinion,  he  deserved.  Indeed,  the  caresses  which  this  partia- 
lity leads  him  to  bestow  on  '*  sad  Electra's  poet,"  sometimes  remind  us  of 
the  beautiful  Queen  of  Fairyland  kissing  the  long  ears  of  Bottom.  At  all 
events,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  veneration  for  the  Athenian,  whe- 
ther just  or  not,  was  injurious  to  the  Samson  Agonistes.  Had  he  taken 
.Slschylus  for  his  model,  he  would  have  given  himself  up  to  the  lyric  inspir 
ration,  and  poured  out  profusely  all  the  treasures  of  his  mind,  .without  be- 
stowing a  thought  on  those  dramatic  proprieties  which  (he  nature  of  the 
work  rendered  it  impossible  to  preserve.  In  the  attempt  to  reconcile  thiogi 
in  their  own  nature  inconsistent,  he  has  failed,  as  every  one  else  nrast  have 
failed.  We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  characters,  as  in  a  good 
play.  We  cannot  identify  ourselves  with  the  poet,  as  in  a  good  ode.  The 
conflicting  ingredients,  like  an  acid  and  an  alkali  mixed,  neutralise  each 
other.  We  are  by  no  means  insensible  to  the  merits  of  this  celebrated  piece, 
to  the  severe  dignity  of  the  style,  the  graceful  and  pathetic  solemnity  of  the 
opening  speech,  or  the  wild  and  barbaric  melody  which  gives  so  striking ao 
eflect  to  the  choral  passages.  But  we  think  it,  we  confess,  the  least  suc- 
cessful effort  of  the  genius  of  Milton. 

The  Comus  is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Italian  Masque,  as  the  Samson 
is  framed  on  the  model  of  the  Greek  Tragedy.  It  is  certainly  the  noblest 
performance  of  the  kind  which  exists  in  any  language.  It  is  as  far  supe- 
rior to  the  Faithful  Shepherdess,  as  the  Faithful  Shepherdess  is  to  the 
Aminta,  or  the  Aminta  to  (he  Pastor  Fido.  It  was  well  for  Milton  that  he 
had  here  no  Euripides  to  mislead  him.  He  understood  and  loved  the  lite- 
rature of  modern  Italy.  But  he  did  not  feel  for  it  the  same  rencratioa 
which  he  entertained  for  the  remains  of  Athenian  and  Roman  poetry,  con- 
secrated by  so  many  lofty  and  endearing  recollections.  The  faults,"  more- 
over, of  his  Italian  predecessors,  were  of  a  kind  to  which  his  mind  hadi 
deadly  antipathy.  He  could  stoop  to  a  plain  style,  sometimes  even  (o  a  bald 
style :  but  false  brilliancy  was  his  utter  aversion.  His  muse  had  no  objec- 
tion to  a  russet  attire  :  but  she  turned  with  disgust  from  the  finery  of  Gua- 
rini,  as  tawdry  and  as  paltry  as  the  rags  of  a  chimney-sweeper  on  May-day. 
Whatever  ornaments  she  wears  are  of  massive  gold,  not  only  dazzling  to 
the  sight,  but  capable  of  standing  the  severest  test  of  the  crucible. 

Milton  attended  in  the  Comus  to  the  distinction  which  he  neglected  in 
the  Samson.  He  made  it,  what  it  ought  to  be,  essentially  lyrical,  and  dra- 
matic only  in  semblance.  He  has  not  attempted  a  fruitless  struggle  against 
a  defect  inherent  in  the  nature  of  that  species  of  composition ;  and  he  ha$ 
therefore  succeeded,  wherever  success  was  not  impossible.  The  speeches 
must  be  read  as  majestic  soliloquies;  and  he  who  so  reads  them  will  been- 
raptured  with  their  eloquence,  their  sublimity,  and  their  music.    The  in- 
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18  of  the  dialogue^  however,  impose  a  constraint  upon  the  writer, 
c  the  illusion  of  the  reader.  The  finest  passages  are  those  which 
in  form  as  well  as  in  spirit.  "  I  should  much  commend/'  says  the 
Sir  Henry  Wollon,  in  a  letter  to  Milton,  "  the  tragical  part,  if  the 
d  not  rayish  me  with  a  certain  Doriqne  delicacy  in  your  songs  and 
ereuDto,  I  must  plainly  confess  to  you,  I  have  seen  yet  nothing 
n  our  language."  The  criticism  was  just.  It  is  when  Milton  escapes^ 
shackles  of  the  dialogue,  when  he  is  discharged  from  the  labour 
g  two  incongruous  styles,  when  he  is  at  liberty  to  indulge  his 
pCures  without  reserve,  that  he  rises  even  above  himself.  .Then, 
own  Good  Genius  bursting  from  the  earthly  form  and  weeds  of 
he  stands  forth  in  celestial  freedom  and  beauty;  he  seems  to  cry 

y— 

^  Now  my  task  is  smoothly  done, 
I  can  fly,  or  f  can  ran,'' 

he  earth,  to  soar  above  the  clouds,  to  bathe  in  the  Elysian  dew  of  the 
and  to  inhale  the  balmy  smells  of  nard  and  cassia,  which  the  musky 
the  zephyr  scatter  through  the  cedared  alleys  of  the  Hesperides/ 
are  several  of  the  minor  poems  of  Milton  on  which  we  would  will- 
ke  a  few  remarks.  Still  more  willingly  would  we  enter  into  a  de- 
amiination  of  that  admirable  poem,  the  Paradise  Regained,  which, 
'  enough,  is  scarcely  ever  mentioned  except  as  an  instance  of  the 
i  of  that  parental  affection  which  men  of  letters  bear  towards  the 
of  their  intellects.  That  Milton  was  mistaken  in  preferring  this 
:cellent  as  it  is,  to  the  Paradise  Lost,  we  must  readily  admit.  But 
ure  that  the  superiority  of  the  Paradise  Lost  to  the  Paradise  Re- 
s  not  more  decided  than  the  superiority  of  the  Paradise  Regained 
poem  which  has  since  made  its  appearance.  But  our  limits  pre- 
rom  discussing  the  point  at  length.  We  hasten  on  to  that  extra- 
production  which  the  general  suffrage  of  critics  has  placed  in  the 
;Iass  of  human  compositions. 

nly  poem  of  modern  times  which  can  be  compared  with  the  Pa- 
.ost  is  the  Divine  Comedy.  The  subject  of  Milton  in  some  points 
)d  that  of  Dante ;  but  he  has  treated  it  in  a  widely  different  manner, 
lot,  we  think,  better  illustrate  our  opinion  respecting  our  own  great 
in  by  contrasting  him  with  the  father  of  Tuscan  literature, 
oetry  of  Milton  differs  from  that  of  Dante  as  the  hieroglyphics  of 
iffered  from  the  picture  writing  of  Mexico.  The  images  which 
nploys  speak  for  themselves : —  they  stand  simply  for  what  they 
ose  of  Milton  have  a  signification  which  is  often  discernible  only  to 
ated.     Their  value  depends  less  on  what  they  directly  represent^ 

*  ^  There  eternal  fuminer  dwells. 
And  west  winds,  with  musky  wing, 
About  the  cedar'd  alleys  fling 
Nard  and  cassia's  balmy  smells : 
Iris  there  with  humid  bow 
Waters  the  odorous  banks,  that  blow 
Flowers  of  more  mingled  hue 
Than  her  purfled  scarf  can  show, 
And  drenches  with  Elysian  dew 
(List,  mortals,  if  your  ears  he  true,) 
Beds  of  hyacintn  and  roses. 
Where  young  Adonis  oft  reposes. 
Waxing  well  of  hlN  deep  wound.'* 
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Uian  on  what  Ihey  remotely  suggest.  However  strange,  however  grotesque, 
may  be  the  appearance  which  Dante  undertakes  to  describe,  he  never  ^' 
shrinks  from  describing  it.    He  gives  us  the  shape,  the  colour,  the  souad, 
the  smell,  the  taste;  he  counts  the  numbers;  he  measures  the  size.    Hii  j 
similes  are  the  illustrations  of  a  traveller.    Unlike  those  of  other  poets,  and  ^ 
especially  of  Milton,  they  are  introduced  in  a  plain  business-like  mauMr, 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  beauty  in  the  objects  from  which  they  are  drawn,  , 
not  for  the  sake  of  any  ornament  which  they  may  impart  to  the  poem,  bd 
simply  in  order  to  make  the  meaning  of  the  writer  as  clear  to  the  reader  ai 
it  is  to  himself.    The  ruins  of  the  precipice  which  led  from  the  sixth  toths 
seventh  circle  of  hell  were  like  those  of  the  rock  which  fell  into  the  AdigB 
on  the  south  of  Trent.     The  cataract  of  IPhlegethon  was  like  that  of  Aqni 
Cheta  at  the  monastery  of  St.  Benedict.     The  place  where  the  heretics  wefD 
confined  in  burning  tombs  resembled  the  vast  cemetery  of  Aries ! 

Now,  let  us  compare  with  the  exact  details  of  Dante  the  dim  intimatiov 
of  Milton.  We  will  cite  a  few  examples.  The  English  poet  has  new 
thought  of  taking  the  measure  of  Satan.  He  gives  us  merely  a  vague  idei 
of  vast  bulk.  In  one  passage  the  fiend  lies  stretched  out  huge  in  lengfli, 
floating  many  a  rood,  equal  in  size  to  the  earth-born  enemies  of  Jove,  or  to 
the  sea-monster  which  the  mariner  mistakes  for  an  island.  When  he  id- 
dresses  himself  to  battle  against  the  guardian  angels,  he  stands  like  TenorUb 
or  Atlas;  his  stature  reaches  the  sls\.  Contrast  with  these  descriptions tho 
lines  in  which  Dante  has  describea  the  gigantic  spectre  of  Nimrod.  "Hv 
face  seemed  to  me  as  long  and  as  broad  as  the  ball  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome; 
and  his  other  limbs  were  in  proportion ;  so  that  the  bank,  which  concealed 
him  from  the  waist  downwards,  nevertheless  showed  so  much  of  him,  tlut 
three  tall  Germans  would  in  vain  have  attempted  to  reach  to  his  hair." 
We  are  sensible  that  we  do  no  justice  to  the  admirable  style  of  the  Fie- 
rentine  poet.  But  Mr.  Gary's  translation  is  not  at  hand ;  and  our  versiflB, 
however  rude,  is  sufficient  to  illustrate  our  meaning. 

Once  more,  compare  the  lazar-house  in  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Para- 
dise Lost  with  the  last  ward  of  Malebolge  in  Dante.  Milton  avoids  the 
loathsome  details,  and  takes  refuge  in  indistinct  but  solemn  and  tremendcw 
iniagery, — ^Despair  hurrying  from  couch  to  couch,  to  mock  the  wretdM 
with  his  attendance ;  Death  shaking  his  dart  over  them,  but,  in  spite  of  9i^ 
plications,  delaying  to  strike.  What  says  Dante?  "There  was  sndia 
moan  Ihere,  as  there  would  be  if  all  the  sick  who,  between  July  and  Sep- 
tember, are  in  the  Hospitals  of  Valdichiana,  and  of  the  Tuscan  swam|if» 
and  of  Sardinia,  were  in  one  pit  together;  and  such  a  stench  was  iflsokg 
forth  as  is  wont  to  issue  from  decayed  limbs." 

We  will  not  take  upon  ourselves  the  invidious  office  of  settling  prece- 
dency between  two  such  writers.  Each  in  his  own  department  is  inoooH 
parable;  and  each,  we  may  remark,  has,  wisely  or  fortunately,  taken  a 
subject  adapted  to  exhibit  his  peculiar  talent  to  tfie  greatest  advantage.  The 
Divine  Comedy  is  a  personal  narrative.  Dante  is  the  eye-witness  and  ear- 
witness  of  that  which  he  relates.  He  is  the  very  man  who  has  heard  Ike 
tormented- spirits  crying  out  for  the  second  death,  who  has  read  the  dwkj 
characters  on  the  portal  within  which  there  is  no  hope,  who  has  hidden  hto 
face  from  the  terrors  of  the  Gorgon,  who  has  fled  from  the  hooks  and  tliB 
seething  pitch  of  Barbariccia  and  Diaghignazzo.  His  own  hands  haie 
grasped  the  shaggy  sides  of  Lucifer.  His  own  feet  have  climbed  the  moun- 
tain of  expiation.    His  own  brow  has  been  marked  by  the  purifying  aivri- 
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The  reader  would  Uirow  aside  such  a  tale  in  iucredulous  disgust,  unless  it 
were  told  with  the  strongest  air  of  veracity,  with  a  sobriety  even  in  its  hor- 
rors, with  the  greatest  precision  and  multiplicity  in  its  details.  The  nar- 
ratiye  of  Milton  in  this  respect  differs  from  that  of  Dante,  as  the  adventures 
of  Amadis  differ  from  those  of  Gulliver.  The  author  of  Amadis  would  have 
made  his  book  ridiculous  if  he  had  introduced  those  minute  particulars 
which  give  such  a  charm  to  the  work  of  Swift — the  nautical  observations, 
the  affected  delicacy  about  names,  the  official  documents  transcribed  at  full 
length,  and  all  the  unmeaning  gossip  and  scandal  of  the  court,  springing  out 
of  nothing,  and  tending  to  nothing.  We  are  not  shocked  at  being  told  Uiat  a 
man  who  lived,  nobody  knows  when,  saw  many  very  strange  sights,  and 
we  can  easily  abandon  ourselves  to  the  illusion  of  the  romance.  But  when 
Lemuel  Gulliver,  surgeon,  now  actually  resident  at  Rolhcrhithe,  tells  us  of 
pygmies  and  giants,  flying  islands  and  philosophising  horses,  nothing  but 
Mich  circumstantial  touches  could  produce  for  a  single  moment  a  deception 
OD  the  imagination. 

Of  all  the  poets  who  have  introduced  into  their  works  the  agency  of  su- 
fematural  beings,  Milton  has  succeeded  best.  Here  Dante  decidedly 
yidds  to  him :  and  as  this  is  a  point  on  which  many  rash  and  ill-considered 
judgments  have  been  pronounced,  we  feel  inclined  to  dwell  on  it  a  little 
longer.  The  most  fatal  error  which  a  poet  can  possibly  commit  in  the  ma- 
Bigement  of  his  machinery,  is  that  of  attempting  to  philosophise  too  much. 
Milton  has  been  often  censured  for  ascribing  to  spirits  many  functions  of 
vhich  spirits  must  be  incapable.  But  these  objections,  though  sanctioned  by 
minent  names,  originate,  we  venture  to  say,  in  profound  ignorance  of  the 
at  of  poetry. 

What  is  spirit  ?  What  are  our  own  minds,  the  portion  of  spirit  with  which 
we  are  best  acquainted?  Wo  observe  certain  phenomena.  We  cannot 
explain  them  into  material  causes.  We  therefore  infer  that  there  exists 
something  which  is  not  material.  But  of  this  something  we  have  no  idea. 
We  can  define  it  only  by  negatives.  We  can  reason  about  it  only  by  sym- 
bols. We  use  the  word ;  but  we  have  no  image  of  the  thing :  and  the  bu- 
liness  of  poetry  is  with  images,  and  not  witli  words.  The  poet  uses  words, 
indeed ;  but  they  are  merely  the  instruments  of  his  art,  not  its  objects.  They 
ire  the  materials  which  he  is  to  dispose  in  such  amanner  as  to  present  a  pic- 
tore  to  the  mental  eye.  And,  if  they  are  not  so  disposed,  they  are  no  more 
entitled  to  be  called  poetry  than  a  bale  of  canvas  and  a  box  of  colours  to  be 
called  a  painting. 

Logicians  may  reason  about  abstractions.   But  the  great  mass  of  mankind 
cao  never  feel  an  interest  in  them.     They  must  have  images.    The  strong 
tendency  of  the  multitude  in  all  ages  and  nations  to  idolatry  can  be  explained 
on  no  other  principle.    The  first  inhabitants  of  Greece,  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe,  worshipped  one  invisible  Deity.    But  the  necessity  of  having 
aomething  more  definite  to  adore,  produced,  in  a  few  centuries,  the  innu- 
merable crowd  of  gods  and  goddesses.     In  like  manner  the  ancient  Persians 
thoaglit  it  impious  to  exhibit  the  Creator  under  a  human  form.    Yet  even 
Ihese  transferred  to  the  sun  Oie  worship  which,  speculatively,  they  consi- 
dered due  only  to  the  Supreme  Mind.  The  history  of  the  Jews  is  the  record 
oi  a  continued  struggle  between  pure  Theism,  supported  by  the  most  terrible 
nnctions,  and  the  strangely  fascinating  desire  of  having  some  visible  and 
Ungible  object  of  adoration.     Perhaps  none  of  the  secondary  causes  which 
Cibbonhas  assigned  for  the  rapidity  with  which  Christianity  spread  over  the 
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world,  while  Judaism  scarcely  ever  acquired  a  proselylo,  operated  more- 
powerfully  than  this  feeling.  God  (he  uncreated,  the  incomprehensible, 
(he  invisible,  attracted  few  worshippers.  A  philosopher  might  admire  so 
noble  a  conception  :  but  the  crowd  turned  away  in  disgiis(  from  words  which 
presented  no  image  to  their  minds.  It  was  before  Deity  embodied  in  a 
human  form,  walking  among  men,  partaking  of  their  infirmities,  leaning  on 
their  bosoms,  weeping  over  their  graves,  slumbering  in  Iho  manger,  bleed- 
ing on  the  cross,  that  the  prejudices  of  the  Synagogue,  and  the  doubts  of 
the  Academy,  and  the  pride  of  the  Portico,  and  the  fasces  of  the  Lictor, 
and  the  swords  of  thirty  legions,  were  humbled  in  the  dust !  Soon  after 
Christianity  had  achieved  its  triumph,  the  principle  which  had  assisted  it 
began  to  corrupt  it.  It  became  a  new  Paganism.  Patron  saints  assumed 
the  offices  of  household  gods.  St.  George  took  (he  place  of  Mars;  St. 
Elmo  consoled  (he  mariner  for  (he  loss  of  Castor  and  Pollux ;  the  Virgin  Mo- 
ther and  Cecilia  succeeded  to  Venus  and  (he  Muses.  The  fascination  of  sei 
and  loveliness  was  again  joined  to  that  of  celestial  dignity ;  and  the  homage 
of  chivalry  was  blended  with  that  of  religion.  Reformers  have  often  made 
a  stand  against  these  feelings ;  but  never  with  more  than  apparent  and  partiah 
success.  The  men  who  demolished  the  images  in  cathedrals  have  not  always, 
been  able  to  demolish  those  which  were  enshrined  in  their  minds.  It  would 
not  be  difficult  to  show,  that  in  politics  the  same  rule  holds  good.  Doc- 
trines, we  are  afraid,  must  generally  bo  embodied  before  they  can  eicite  a 
strong  public  feeling.  The  multitude  is  more  easily  interested  for  the  moA 
unmeaning  badge,  or  the  most  insignificant  name,  than  for  the  most  im-  • 
portant  principle.  j 

From  these  considerations  we  infor,  that  no  poet,  who  should  affect  Ihif  ; 
metaphysical  accuracy  for  the  want  of  which  Milton  has  been  blamed,  wouM  . 
escape  a  disgraceful  failure.    Still,  however,  (here  was  another  extreme, 
which,  though  far  less  dangerous,  was  also  to  be  avoided.    The  imaginations 
of  men  are  in  a  great  measure  under  the  control  of  their  opinions.    The  mort 
exquisite  art  of  poetical  colouring  can  produce  no  illusion,  when  it  is  om- 
ployed  to  represent  that  which  is  at  once  perceived  to  be  incongruous  and  j 
absurd.     Milton  wrote  in  an  age  of  philosophers  and  theologians.     It  was  | 
necessary  therefore  for  him  to  abstain  from  t:[iving  such  a  shock  to  their  j 
understandings  as  might  break  the  charm  which  it  was  his  object  to  throw 
over  their  imaginations.     This  is  the  real  explanation  of  the  indistinctoesB 
and  inconsistency  with  which  he  has  often  been  reproached.    Dr.  Johnson 
acknowledges  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for  him  to  clo(he  his  spirits 
with  material  forms.     **  But,"  says  he,  **  he  should  have  secured  the  con- 
sistency of  his  system  by  keeping  immateriality  out  of  sight,  and  seducing 
the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts."    This  is  easily  said;  but  whatH 
he  could  not  seduce  the  reader  to  drop  it  from  his  thoughts  ?  What  if  the 
contrary  opinion  had  taken  so  full  a  possession  of  the  minds  of  men  as  to 
leave  no  room  even  for  the  quaai-helief  which  po(Mry  requires"?  Such  we 
suspect  to  have  boon  the  case.    It  was  inipossil)le  for  the  poet  to  adopt  al- 
together the  material  or  the  immaterial  system,     lie  therefore   look  his 
stand  on  the  debaleable  ground.     He  left  llie  whole  in  ambiguity.    Ho  has 
doubtless,  by  so  doing,  laid  himself  open  to  the  ciiargc  of  ineonsislrno. 
But,  though  philosophically  in  th^  wrous;,  we  cannot  but  believe  that  ft" 
was  poetically  in  the   righl.     This  task,  which  almost  any  other  writer 
would  ha>c  found  impracticable,  was   easy  to  him.     The   peculiar  ari 
which  ho  possessed  of  communicating  his  meaning  circuitously,  throng'^ 
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a  long  succession  of  associated  ideas,  and  of  inlimating  more  than  he  ex- 
preyed,  enabled  him  to  disguise  those  incongruities  which  he  could  notavoid. 
Poetry  which  relates  to  the  beings  of  another  world,  ought  to  be  at  once 
mysterious  and  picturesque.    That  of  Milton  is  so.     That  of  Dante  is  pic- 
turesque, indeed,  beyond  any  that  was  ever  written.     Its  effect  approaches 
to  that  produced  by  the  pencil  or  the  chisel.    But  it  is  picturesque  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  mystery.     This  is  a  fault  indeed  on  the  right  side, — a  fault 
inseparable  from  the  plan  of  his  poem,  which,  as  we  have  already  observed, 
rendered  the  utmost  accuracy  of  description  necessary.     Still  it  is  a  fault. 
His  supernatural  agents  excite  an  interest;  but  it  is  not  the  interest  which 
is  proper  to  supernatural  agents.    We  feel  that  we  could  talk  with  his  ghosts 
ind  demons,   without  any  emotion  of  unearthly  awe.     We  could,  like 
Don  Juan,  ask  them  to  supper,  and  eat  heartily  in  their  company.    His 
logels  are  good  men  with  wing?.    His  devils  are  spiteful  ugly  executioners. 
flis  dead  men  are  merely  living  men  in  slrange  situations.     The  scene 
which  passes  between  the  poet  and  Facinata  is  justly  celebrated.    Still  Faci- 
vta  in  the  burning  tomb  is  exactly  what  Facinata  would  have  been  at  an 
€Vl0  iafB,     Nothing  can  be  more  touching  than  the  first  interview  of  Dante 
ud  Beatrice.     Yet  what  is  it  but  a  lovely  woman  chiding,  with  sweet  aus- 
tere composure,  the  lover  for  whose  affection  she  is  grateful,  but  whose 
TioeBshe  reprobates?    The  feelings  which  give  the  passage  its  charm  would 
ittit  the  streets  of  Florence  as  well  as  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Purga- 
tory. 

The  Spirits  of  Milton  are  unlike  those  of  almost  all  other  writers.  His 
Fiends,  in  particular,  are  wonderful  creations.  They  are  not  metaphysical 
abstractions.  They  are  not  wicked  men.  They  are  not  ugly  beasts. 
They  have  no  horns,  no  tails,  none  of  the  fee-faw-fum  of  Tasso  and  Klop- 
stodL.  They  have  just  enough  in  common  with  human  nature  to  be  intelli- 
^le  to  human  beings.  Their  characters  arc,  like  their  forms,  marked  by 
a  certain  dim  resemblance  to  those  of  men,  but  exaggerated  to  gigantic 
dimensions,  and  veiled  in  mysterious  gloom. 

Perhaps  (he  gods  and  demons  of  ^Eschylus  may  best  bear  a  comparison 

irifh  the  angels  and  devils  of  Milton.     The  style  of  the  Athenian  had,  as 

we  have  remarked,  something  of  the  vagueness  and  tenor  of  the  Oriental 

character;  and  the  same  peculiarity  may  be  traced  in  his  mythology.     It 

has  nothing  of  the  amenity  and  elegance  which  we  generally  find  in  the 

sopersUtions  of  Greece.    All  is  rugged,  barbaric,  and  colossal.    His  legends 

seem  to  harmonise  less  with  the  fragrant  groves  and  graceful  porticoes  in 

which  his  countrymen  paid  their  vows  to  the  God  of  Light  and  Goddess  of 

Desire,  than  with  those  huge  and  grotesque  labyrinths  of  eternal  granite,  in 

which  Egypt  enshrined  her  mystic  Osiris,  or  in  which  Hindostan  still  bows 

down  to  her  seven-headed  idols.     His  favourite  gods  are  those  of  the  elder 

geoerations-*-the  sons  of  heaven  and  earth,  compared  with  whom  Jupiter 

himself  was  a  stripling  and  an  upstart, — the  gigantic  Titans  and  the  inexo- 

nble  Furies .   Foremost  among  his  creations  of  this  class  stands  Prometheus, 

halt  fiend  half  redeemer,  the  friend  of  man,  the  sullen  and  implacable  enemy 

of  heaven.    He  bears  undoubtedly  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the  Satan 

of  Hilton.     In  both  we  find  the  same  impatience  of  control,   the  same 

ferocity,  the  same  unconquerable  pride.     In  both  characters  also  are 

mingled,  though  in  very  different  proportions,  some  kind  and  generous 

hding^.    Prometheus,  however,  is  hardly  superhuman  enough.    He  talks 

loo  much  of  his  chains  and  his  uneasy  posture  :  he  is  rather  too  luvvcK 
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depressed  and  agitated.  His  resolution  seems  to  depend  on  the  knowledgs 
which  he  possesses  that  he  holds  the  fate  of  his  torturer  in  his  hands,  and 
thai  the  hour  of  his  release  >vill  surely  come.  But  Satan  is  a  creature  of 
another  sphere.  The  might  of  his  intellectual  nature  is  victorious  over  the 
extremity  of  pain.  Amidst  agonies  which  cannot  be  conceived  without 
horror,  he  deliberates,  resolves,  and  even  exults.  Against  the  sword  of 
Michael,  against  the  thunder  of  Jehovah,  against  the  flaming  lake  and  the 
marl  burning  with  solid  fire,  against  the  prospect  of  an  eternity  of  uninter- 
miltent  misery,  his  spirit  bears  up  unbroken,  resting  on  its  own  innate 
energies,  requiring  no  support  from  any  thing  external,  nor  even  from  hope 
itself ! 

To  return  for  a  moment  to  the  parallel  which  wo  have  been  attempting 
to  draw  belweon  Milton  and  Dante,  we  would  add,  Ihat  the  poetry  of  these 
great  men  has  in  a  considerable  degree  taken  its  character  from  their  mord 
qualities.  They  are  not  egotists.  They  rarely  obtrude  their  idiosyncrasies 
on  their  readers.  They  have  nothing  in  common  with  these  modern 
beggars  for  fame,  who  extort  a  pittance  from  the  compassion  of  the  inexp^ 
rienced,  by  exposing  the  nakedness  and  sores  of  their  minds.  Yet  it  would 
be  difficult  to  name  two  writers  whost^  works  have  been  more  completely, 
though  undesignedly,  coloured  by  their  personal  feelings. 

The  character  of  Milton  was  peculiarly  distinguished  by  loftiness  o( 
thought ;  that  of  Dante  by  intensity  of  feeling.    In  every  line  of  the  Divine 
Comedy  we  discern  the  asperity  which  is  produced  by  pride  struggling  wilB 
misery.     There  is  perhaps  no  work  in  the  world  so  deeply  and  uniformly 
sorrowful.     The  melancholy  of  Dante  was  no  fantastic  caprice.    It  WH 
not,  as  far  as  at  this  distance  of  time  can  be  judged,  the  effect  of  extemil 
circumstances.     It  was  from  within.    Neither  love  nor  glory,  neither  th6 
conflicts  of  earth  nor  the  hope  of  heaven,  could  dispel  it.     It  twined  every 
consolation  and  every  pleasure  into  its  own  nature.     It  resembled  thit 
noxious  Sardinian  soil,  of  which  the  intense  bitterness  is  said  to  have  been  1' 
perceptible  even  in  its  honey.    His  mind  was,  in  the  noble  language  of  the   '■ 
Hebrew  poet,  **  a  land  of  darkness,  as  darkness  itself,  and  where  the  li^   - 
was  as  darkness !  "    The  gloom  of  his  character  discolours  all  the  pasiiooi 
of  men  and  all  the  face  of  nature,  and  tinges  with  its  own  livid  hue  the* 
flowers  of  Paradise  and  the  glories  of  the  Eternal  Throne  1    All  the  portraitf  I 
of  him  are  singularly  characteristic.     No  person  can  look  on  the  features,  I 
noble  even  to  ruggedness,  the  dark  furrows  of  the  cheek,  the  haggard  vai  ^ 
woful  stare  of  the  eye,  the  sullen  and  contemptuous  curve  of  the  lio,  and 
doubt  that  they  belonged  to  a  man  too  proud  and  too  sensitive  to  be  happy. 

Milton  was,  like  Dante,  a  statesman  and  a  lover-^and,  like  Dante,  he 
had  been  unfortunate  in  ambition  and  in  love.  He  had  survived  his  health 
and  his  sight,  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and  the  prosperity  of  his  party. 
Of  the  great  men  by  whom  he  had  been  distinguished  at  his  entrance  into 
life,  some  had  been  taken  away  from  the  evil  to  come ;  some  had  carried 
into  foreign  climates  their  unconquerable  hatred  of  oppression  ;  some  were 
pining  in  dungeons ;  and  some  had  poured  forth  their  blood  on  scafTolAk 
That  hateful  proscription,  facetiously  termed  the  Act  of  Indemnity  and 
Oblivion,  had  set  a  mark  on  the  poor,  blind,  deserted  poet,  and  held  him 
up  by  name  to  the  hatred  of  a  profligate  court  and  an  inconstant  people !  Venil 
and  licentious  scribblers,  with  just  sufficient  talent  to  clothe  the  tnoughts  o( 
a  pander  in  the  style  of  a  bellman,  were  now  the  favourite  writer!  offhe 
sovereign  and  the  public.     It  was  a  loathsome  herd,  which  could  be  com- 
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ired  to  nothiDg  so  filly  as  to  the  rabble  of  Gomus, — ^otcsque  monsters, 
ilf  bestial,  half  human,  dropping  with  wine,  bloated  with  gluttony,  and 
eding  in  obscene  dances.  Amidst  these  his  Muse  was  placed,  like  the  chaste 
^ady  of  the  Masque,  lofty,  spotless,  and  serene — to  be  chattered  at,  and 
lointed  at,  and  grinned  at,  by  the  whole  rabble  of  Satyrs  and  Goblins.  If 
If er  despondency  and  asperity  could  be  excused  in  any  man,  it  might  have 
leen  excused  in  Milton.  But  the  strength  of  his  mind  overcame  every 
sdamity.  Neither  blindness,  nor  gout,  nor  age,  nor  penury,  nor  domestic 
ifflictions,  nor  political  disappointments,  nor  abuse,  nor  proscription,  nor 
neglect,  had  power  to  disturb  his  sedate  and  majestic  patience.  His  spirits 
do  not  seem  to  have  been  high,  but  they  were  singularly  equable.  His 
temper  was  serious,  perhaps  stern ;  but  it  was  a  temper  which  no  sufTerings 
could  render  sullen  or  fretful.  Such  as  it  was  when,  on  the  eve  of  great 
ereiits,  he  returned  from  his  travels,  in  the  prime  of  health  and  manly 
beauty,  loaded  with  literary  distinctions,  and  glowing  with  patriotic  hopes, 
nch  it  continued  to  be — when,  after  having  experienced  every  calamity 
vUcfa  is  incident  to  our  nature,  old,  poor,  sightless  and  disgraced,  he 
Rfired  to  his  hovel  to  die ! 

Hence  it  was,  that,  though  he  wrote  the  Paradise  Lost  at  a  time  of  life 
vhea  images  of  beauty  and  tenderness  are  in  general  beginning  to  fade,  even 
bun  those  minds  in  which  they  have  not  been  eflacod  by  anxiety  and 
Aippointment,  he  adorned  it  with  all  that  is  most  lovely  and  delightful  in 
Ihe  physical  and  in  the  moral  world.  Neither  Theocritus  nor  Ariosto  had 
I  filler  or  a  more  healthful  sense  of  the  pleasantness  of  external  objects,  or 
iored  better  to  luxuriate  amidst  sunbeams  and  flowers,  the  songs  of  night- 
nigales,  the  juice  of  summer  fruits,  and  the  coolness  of  shady  fountains. 
Bu  conception  of  love  uni'.es  all  the  voluptuousness  of  the  Oriental  harem, 
md  all  the  gallantry  of  the  chivalric  tournament,  with  all  the  pure  and  quiet 
lilectiOQ  of  an  English  fireside.  His  poetry  reminds  us  of  the  miracles  of 
\Ipine  scenery.  Nooks  and  dells,  beautiful  as  fairy  land,  are  embosomed 
in  its  most  rugged  and  gigantic  elevations.  The  roses  and  myrtles  bloom 
undiilled  on  the  verge  of  the  avalanche. 

Traces,  indeed,  of  the  peculiar  character  of  Milton  may  be  found  in  all 
his  woriu ;  but  it  is  most  strongly  displayed  in  the  Sonnets.    Those  remark- 
aUe  poems  have  been  undervalued  by  critics  who  have  not  understood  their 
nalore.  They  have  no  epigrammatic  point.    There  is  none  of  the  ingenuity 
cf  Filicaja  in  the  thought,  none  of  the  hard  and  brilliant  enamel  of  Petrarch 
in  the  style.   They  are  simple  but  majestic  records  of  the  feelings  of  the 
foet;  as  little  tricked  out  for  the  public  eye  as  his  diary  would  have  been. 
A  victory,  an  expected  attack  upon  the  city,  a  momentary  fit  of  depression 
or  exultation,  a  jest  thrown  out  against  one  of  his  books,  a  dream,  which, 
for  a  short  time  restored  to  him  that  beautiful  face  over  which  the  grave 
bid  closed  for  ever,  led  him  to  musings  which,  without  effort,  shaped  them- 
selves into  verse.    The  unity  of  sentiment  and  severity  of  style  which 
duracterise  these  little  pieces,  remind  us  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  or  perhaps 
itill  more  of  the  Collects  of  the  English  Liturgy — the  noble  poem  on  the 
■ttsacres  of  Piedmont  is  strictly  a  collect  in  verse. 
The  Sonnets  are  more  or  less  striking,  according  as  the  occasions  which 
i  pne  birth  to  them  are  more  or  less  interesting.    But  they  are,  almost 
:  without  exception,  dignified  by  a  sobriety  and  greatness  of  mind  to  which 
[  We  know  not  where  to  look  for  a  parallel.     It  would  indeed  be  scarcely 
;  id9  to  draw  any  decided  inferences  as  to  the  character  of  a  writer^  Ccooi 
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passages  directly  egotistical  ^  But  the  qualities  Wbich  we  have  ascrJtod  4< 
MiUoo,  tbou^  perhaps  most  stron^y  marked  in  those  parts  ol  bis  wofh 
which  treat  of  his  personal  feelings,  are  disliDguisbable  in  every  page,  am 
impart  to  all  his  writings,  prose  and  poetry,  English,  Latin,  and  It^iHB,  i 
strong  family  likeness. 


MILTON.  (No.  2.) 

His  public  Conduct/ 


Milton ^s  public  conduct  was  such  as  was  to  be  expected  from  a  noan  of 
spirit  so  hi^,  and  an  intellect  so  powerful.  He  lived  at  one  of  the  moil 
memorable  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind ;  at  the  very  crisis  of  the  great 
conflict  between  Oromasdes  and  Arimanes — ^liberty  and  despotism— reasoB 
and  prejudice.  That  great  balllc  was  fought  for  no  single  generation,  for 
DO  single  land.  The  destinies  of  the  human  race  were  staked  on  \be  same 
cast  with  the  freedom  of  the  English  people.  Then  were  first  proclaimed 
those  mighty  principles  which  have  since  worked  their  way  into  the  depthi 
of  the  American  forests ;  which  have  roused  Greece  from  the  slavery  and 
degradation  of  two  thousand  years ;  and  which,  from  one  end  of  Europe  to 
the  other,  have  kindled  an  unquenchable  fire  in  the  hearts  of  the  oppressed, 
and  loosed  the  knees  of  the  oppressors  with  a  strange  and  unwonted  fear  I 

Of  those  principles,  then  struggling  for  their  infant  existence,  Milton  w« 
the  most  devoted  and  eloquent  literary  champion.  We  need  not  say  hoi 
much  we  admire  his  public  conduct.  But  we  cannot  disguise  from  ourselvei 
that  a  large  portion  of  his  countrymen  still  think  it  unjustifiable.  Tbfl 
civil  war,  indeed,  has  been  more  discussed,  and  is  less  understood,  thu 
any  event  in  English  history.  The  Roundheads  laboured  under  the  disad- 
vantage of  which  the  lion  in  the  fable  complained  so  bitterly.  Though  the] 
were  the  conquerors,  their  enemies  were  the  painters.  As  a  body,  the] 
had  done  their  utmost  to  decry  and  ruin  literature  ;  and  literature  was  evei 
with  them,  as,  in  the  long  run,  it  always  is  with  its  enemies.  The  beri 
book  on  their  side  of  the  question  is  thecharming  memoir  of  Mrs.  Hutchinsoi. 
May's  History  of  the  Parliament  is  good ;  but  it  breaks  off  at  the  moi 
interesting  crisis  of  the  struggle.  The  performance  of  Ludlow  is  ver] 
foolish  and  violent ;  and  most  of  the  later  writers,  who  have  espoused  the 
same  cause,  Oldmixon  for  instance,  and  Catherine  Macaulay,  have,  to  sa] 
the  least,  been  more  distinguished  by  zeal  than  either  by  candour  or  b] 
skill.  On  the  other  side  are  the  most  authoritative  and  the  most  popubl 
historical  works  in  our  language,  that  of  Clarendon,  and  that  of  HuoM 
The  former  is  not  only  ably  written,  and  full  of  valuable  information,  M 
has  also  an  air  of  dignity  and  sincerity,  which  makes  even  the  prejudioH 
and  errors  with  which  it  abounds  respectable.  Hume,  from  whose  fascinal^ 
ing  narrative  the  great  mass  of  the  reading  public  are  still  contented  to  tdv 
their  opinions,  hated  religion  so  much,  that  he  hated  liberty  for  hatiai 
been  allied  with  religion — and  has  pleaded  the  cause  of  tvranny  with  di 
dexterity  of  an  advocate,  while  afiecting  the  impartiality  of  a  judge. 

*  Mjltoo*0  IVestise  on  Christian  Doctrine,  compiled  from  the  Holy. Scriptures  alone.— Vol  xX 
p.  324,  AugMi,  I6a^. 
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The  public  conduct  of  Milton  must  be  approved  or  condemned,  according 
as  the  resistance  of  the  people  to  Charles  I.  shall  appear  to  be  justifiable  or 
criminal.  We  shall  therefore  make  no  apology  for  dedicating  a  few  pages 
to  the  discussion  of  that  interesting  and  most  important  question.  We  shall 
hot  argue  it  on  general  grounds ;  we  shall  not  recur  to  those  primary  prin- 
ciples from  which  the  claim  of  any  government  to  the  obedience  of  its 
subjects  is  to  be  deduced;  it  is  a  vantage-ground  to  which  we  are  entitled; 
but  we  will  relinquish  it.  We  are,  on  this  point,  so  confident  of  superiority, 
(hat  we  have  no  objection  to  imitate  the  ostentatious  generosity  of  those 
ancient  knights^  who  vowed  to  joust  without  helmet  or  shield  against  all 
enemies,  and  to  give  their  antagonists  the  advantage  of  sun  and  wind.  We 
will  take  the  naked  constitutional  question.  We  confidently  affirm,  that 
every  reason  which  can  be  urged  in  favour  of  the  revolution  of  1688,  may 
be  urged  with  at  least  equal  force  in  favour  of  what  is  called  the  Great 
Rebellion. 

In  one  respect  only,  we  think,  can  the  warmest  admirers  of  Charles 
venture  to  say  that  he  was  a  better  sovereign  than  his  son.  He  was  not,  in 
name  and  profession,  a  Papist;  we  say  in  name  and  profession, — ^because 
bolh  Charles  himself,  and  his  miserable  creature  Laud,  while  they  abjured 
the  innocent  badges  of  Popery,  retained  all  its  worst  vices,  a  complete 
subjection  of  reason  to  authority,  a  weak  preference  of  form  to  substance, 
a  childish  passion  for  mummeries,  an  idolatrous  veneration  for  the  priestly 
diaracter,  and,  above  all,  a  stupid  and  ferocious  intolerance.  This,  how- 
ever, we  wave.  We  will  concede  that  Charles  was  a  good  Protestant ;  but 
we  say  that  this  Protestantism  does  not  make  the  slightest  distinction  between 
his  case  and  that  of  James. 

The  principles  of  the  Revolution  have  often  been  grossly  misrepresented, 
and  never  more  than  in  the  course  of  the  present  year.  There  is  a  certain 
chsB  of  men,  who,  while  they  profess  to  hold  in  reverence  the  great  names 
and  great  actions  of  former  times,  never  look  at  them  for  any  other  purpose 
than  in  order  to  find  in  them  some  excuse  for  existing  abuses.  In  every 
Testable  precedent,  they  pass  by  what  is  essential,  and  take  only  what  is 
Mddental :  they  keep  out  of  sight  what  is  beneficial,  and  hold  up  to  public 
initatioa  all  that  is  defective.  If,  in  any  part  of  any  great  example,  there 
ke  any  thing  unsound,  these  fiesh-flies  detect  it  witli  an  unerring  instinct, 
aid  dart  upon  it  with  a  ravenous  delight.  They  cannot  always  prevent  the 
advocates  of  a  good  measure  from  compassing  their  end ;  but  they  feel,  with 
fheir  prototype,  that 

**  Their  labours  must  be  to  pervert  that  end, 
And  out  of  good  still  to  fiud  means  of  evil.'' 

To  the  blessings  which  England  has  derived  from  the  Revolution,  these 

^leople  are  utterly  insensible.     The  expulsion  of  a  tyrant,  the  solemn  re- 

m  of  popular  rights,  liberty,  security,  toleration,  all  go  for  nothing 

them*   One  sect  there  was,  which,  from  unfortunate  temporary  causes, 

WIS  tbou^t  necessary  to  keep  under  close  restraint.    One  part  of  the 

there  was,  so  unhappily  circumstanced,  that  at  that  time  its  misery 

necesaary  to  our  happiness,  and  its  slavery  to  our  freedom!    These 

the  parts- of  the  Revolution  which  the  politicians  of  whom  we  speak 

to  contemplate,  and  which  seem  to  them,  not  indeed  to  vindicate,  but 

,     '"^^  degree  to  palliate,  the  good  wrhich  it  has  produced.     Talk  to  l\\^\sv 

'^Y  ^'^f  of  Spain,  or  of  South  America !  they  stand  loiVYi,  xe^Q\s»  \q\  '^'^ 
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doctrine  of  Divine  Right — which  has  now  come  back  to  us,  like  a  thief 
from  transportation,  under  the  alias  of  Legitimacy.  But  mention  the 
miseries  of  Ireland !  Then  William  is  a  hero.  Then  Somers  and  Shrews- 
l>ury  are  great  men.  Then  the  RcTolulion  is  a  glorious  era  I  The  Tery 
same  persons,  who,  in  this  country,  never  omit  an  opportunity  of  reviving 
every  wretched  Jacobite  slander  respecting  the  Whigs  of  tlial  period,  have 
no  sooner  crossed  St.  George's  Channel,  than  they  begin  to  fill  their 
bumpers  to  the  ^orious  and  immortal  memory.  They  may  truly  boast  that 
they  look  not  at  men  but  at  measures.  So  thai  evil  be  done,  they  care 
not  Who  does  it— -the  arbitrary  Charles  or  the  liberal  William,  Ferdinand 
the  Catholic,  or  Frederick  the  Protestant !  On  such  occasions  their  deadliest 
opponents  may  reckon  upon  their  candid  construction.  The  bold  assertion 
of  these  people  have  of  late  impressed  a  large  portion  of  the  public  with  an 
opinion,  that  James  II.  was  expelled  simply  because  he  was  a  Catholic, 
and  that  the  Revolution  was  essentially  a  Protestant  revolution. 

But  this  certainly  was  not  the  case.    Nor  can  any  person  who  has  ac- 
quired more  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  limes  than  is  to  be  found  in 
Goldsmith's  Abridgment,  believe  that,  if  James  had  held  his  own  religioos 
opinions  without  wishing  to  make  proselytes,  or  if,  wishing  even  to  make 
proselytes,  he  had  contented  himself  with  exerting  only  his  constitutional 
influence  for  that  purpose,  the  Prince  of  Orange  would  ever  have  been  invited 
over.    Our  ancestors,  we  suppose^  knew  their  own  meaning.     And,  if  we  j 
may  believe  them,  their  hostility  was  primarily  not  to  Popery,  hut  to  i 
Tyranny.    They  did  not  drive  out  a  tyrant  because  he  was  a  Catholic;  but « 
they  excluded  Catholics  from  the  crown,  because  they  thought  them  likely  jj 
to  be  tyrants.     The  ground  on  which  they,  in  their  famous  resolulkM,  h 
declared  the  throne  vacant,  was  this,  '  *  that  James  had  broken  the  fundamea-  \i 
tal  laws  of  the  kingdom."    Every  man,  therefore,  who  approves  of  tke  i 
Rerolation  of  1688,  must  hold,  that  the  bfeaoh  qf/undamentallaws  an  tk  \] 
part  of  the  Sovereign  justifies  resistance.    The  question  then  is  this:  Hljl  i; 
Charles  I.  broken  the  fundamental  laws  of  England? 

No  person  can  answer  in  the  negative,  unless  he  refuses  credit,  not] 
merely  to  all  the  accusations  brought  against  Charles  by  his  opponents,  but  j; 
to  the  narratives  of  the  warmest  Royalists,  and  to  the  confessions  of  ihft  \ 
King  himself.     If  there  be  any  truth  in  any  historian  of  any  party  wha 
has  related  the  events  of  that  reign,  the  conduct  of  Charles,  from  his  acoet' 
sion  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  been  a  continued  course  <i( 
oppression  and  treachery.    Let  those  who  applaud  the  Revolution  lind  crth 
demn  the  Rebellion,  mention  one  act  of  James  II.  to  which  a  parallel  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  history  of  his  father.     Let  them  lay  their  fingers  on  I 
single  article  in  the  Declaration  of  Right,  presented  by  the  two  houses  to 
William  and  Mary,  which  Charles  is  not  acknowledged  to  have  tiolatod. 
H«  had,  according  to  the  testimony  of  his  own  friends,  usurped  the  foM-  ■ 
tions  of  the  legislature,  raised  taxes  without  the  consent  of  paHiUmenl,  iHi ; 
quartered  troops  on  the  people  in  the  most  illegal  and  vexaiioud  tnanner. 
Not  a  single  session  of  parliament  had  passed  withotii  some  uncoMtitutioBd 
attack  on  the  freedom  of  debate.    The  right  of  petition  was  grosriy  Tiollted. 
Aiintrary  judgments,  exorbitant  fines,  and  unwarranted  iraprtoODmeiliK 
were  grievances  of  daily  and  hourly  occurrence.    If  ^se  tilisga  do  Ml 
justify  resistance,  the  Revolution  wis  treason ;  if  tiiey  do,  the  Great  Re- 
bellion was  laudable. 

But,  it  is  said,  why  not  adopt  milder  measures?    Why,  after Ihakiig 
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had  coDsented  to  so  many  reforms,  and  renounced  so  many  oppressive  pre- 
rogatives, did  the  parlianiCDt  continue  to  rise  in  tlieir  demands,  at  the  risk 
o(  provoking  a  civil  v^ar  ?  The  ship-money  had  i)ecn  given  up.    The  star- 
chamber  had  been  atK)Iished.    Provision  had  been  made  for  tlie  frequent 
eonvocation  and  secure  deliberation  of  parliaments.    Why  not  pursue  an 
end  cooCessedly  good,  by  peaceable  and  regular  means?    We  recur  again 
to  the  analogy  'Of  the  Revoluticm.  Why  was  James  drivi^n  from  the  throne? 
Why  was  he  not  retained  4jpon  conditions?    lie  too  had  oilered  to  call  a 
bee  parliament,  and  to  submit  to  its  decision  ail  the  matters  in  dispute. 
¥etwe   praise  our  forefath('rs,    who  preferred  a  revohition,  a  disputed 
niocession,  a  dynasty  of  strangers,  twenty  years  of  foreign  and  intestine 
war,  a  standing  army,  and  a  national  debt,  to  the  rule,  however  restricted, 
rfa  tried  and  proved  tyrant.  The  Long  Parliament  acted  on  tlie  same  pris- 

3 'pie,  and  is  entitled  to  tlie  same  [)raiso.  Tliey  could  not  Inist  the  king, 
e  had  no  doubt  passed  salutary  laws.  But  what  assurance  had  they  that 
he  would  not  break  them?  He  had  renounced  oppressive  prerogatives.  But 
vhere  wasihe  security  that  he  would  not  resume  them?  They  had  to  deal 
with  a  man  whom  no  tie  could  bind ;  a  man  who  made  and  broke  promises 
with  equal  facility ;  a  man  whose  honour  had  been  a  hundred  times  pawned, 
nd  never  redeemed. 

Here,  indeed,  the  Long  Parliament  stands  on  still  stronger  ground  than 

die  Convention  of  1688.  No  action  of  James  can  be  compared,  for  wicked-* 

fieas  and  impudence,  to  the  conduct  of  Charles  witli  respect  to  the  Petition 

of  Right.    The  Lords  and  Commons  present  him  with  a  bill  in  which  the 

eooaCitulional  limits  of  his  power  arc  marked  out.    He  hesitates ;  he  evades ; 

tl  fast  he  bargains  to  give  his  assent,  for  five  subsidies.    The  bill  receives 

hm  solemn  assent.  The  subsidies  are  voted.  But  no  sooner  is  the  tyrant  re^ 

faved,  dian  he  returns  at  once  to  all  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he  had 

iKHind  himself  to  abandon,  and  violates  all  the  clauses  of  the  very  act  whidi 

lie  had  been  paid  to  pass. 

For  more  tlian  ten  years  the  people  had  seen  the  rights,  which  were 
theirs  by  a  double  claim,  by  immemorial  inheritance  and  by  recent  purchase, 
infringed  by  the  perfidious  king  who  had  recognised  them.  At  length  cir- 
cumstances compelled  Charles  to  summon  another  parliament :  another 
chance  was  given  them  for  liberty.  Were  they  to  tlirow  it  away  as  they  had 
thrown  away  the  former  ?  Were  they  again  to  be  cozened  by  le  Boi  leveui? 
Were  they  again  to  advance  their  money  on  pledges  which  had  been  for- 
failed  over  and  over  again?  Were  they  to  lay  a  second  Petition  of  Right  at 
the  foot  of  the  throne,  to  grant  another  lavish  aid  in  exciiangc  for  another 
ODmeaning  ceremony,  and  then  to  take  their  departure,  till,  after  ten  years 
Bore  of  fraud  and  oppression,  their  prince  should  again  require  a  supply, 
nd  again  repay  it  wiOi  a  perjury  ?  They  were  compelled  to  choose  whether 
they  would  irmBi  a  tyrant  or  conquer  him.  We  think  that  they  chose  wisely 
imI  nobly. 

The  advocates  of  Charles,  like  the  advocates  of  other  malefactors  against 
whom  overwhelming  evidence  is  produced,  generally  decline  all  contro- 
versy about  the  facts,  and  content  themselves  witli  calling  testimony  to  cha- 
ncier. He  had  so  many  private  virtues !  And  had  James  IL  no  private 
/virtues?  Was  even  Oliver  Cromwell,  his  bitterest  enemies  themselves  being 
judges,  destitute  of  private  virtues  ?  And  what,  after  all,  are  the  virtues  as- 
'  cribed  to  Charles?  A  religious  zeal,  not  more  sincere  than  that  of  his  son, 
sad  fully  as  weak  and  narrow-minded,  and  a  few  of  the  ordinary  household 
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decencies  which  half  the  tombstones  io  Ensland  claim  for  those  who  lid 
beneath  them.  A  socd  father !  A  coed  husband ! — Ample  apologies  indeed 
for  fifteeo  \ears  of  persecution,  tyranny,  and  falsehood ! 

We  charge  him  with  haTing  broken  his  coronation-oath — and  we  Bie 
told  that  he  kr  pt  his  rr.arriase-vow  ?  We  accuse  him  of  having  given  up 
his  people  to  the  merciless  inQiclions  of  the  most  hol-headed  and  hardr 
hearted  of  prelates — and  the  defence  is,  that  he  took  his  little  son  on  his 
knee,  and  kissed  him  I  We  censure  him  for  baring  Tiolited  the  artides  0t 
the  Petition  of  Right,  afler  having,  for  good  and  valuable  consideratioB, 
promised  to  observe  them — and  we  arc  informed  that  he  was  accustomed 
to  hear  prayers  at  six  o  CiOck  io  the  morning !  It  is  to  such  consideratiooi 
as  these,  together  with  his  Vandyke  dress,  his  handsome  face,  and  hil 
peaked  beard,  that  he  owes,  we  verily  believe,  most  of  his  popularity  wifjj^ 
the  present  generation. 

For  ourselves,  'we  own  that  we  do  not  understand  the  common  phraa6) 
a  good  man  but  a  bad  king.  We  can  as  easily  conceive  a  good  man  aol 
an  unnatural  falher,  or  a  good  man  and  a  treacherous  friend.  We  cannot, 
io  estimating  the  character  of  an  individual,  leave  out  of  our  consideration 
his  conduct  io  the  most  important  of  all  human  relations.  And  if,  in  that 
relation,  ve  fin^  him  to  have  been  selfish,  cruel,  and  deceitful,  we  dull 
take  the  liberty  to  call  him  a  bad  man,  in  spile  of  all  his  temperanoe  al 
table,  and  all  his  regnlarily  al  chapel. 

Wc  cannot  refrain  from  adding  a  few  words  respecting  a  topic  on  whidf 
the  defendf'TS  of  Charles  are  fond  of  dwelling.  If,  they  say,  he  govemei 
his  people  ill,  he  at  least  governed  them  after  the  example  of  hispredecesson^ 
If  he  violated  their  privileges,  it  was  because  those  privil^es  had  notbeoi 
accurately  defined.  Xo  act  of  oppression  has  ever  been  imputed  to  hinl^ 
which  has  not  a  parallel  in  the  annals  of  the  Tudors.  This  point  Hume  h|l 
laboured,  with  an  art  which  is  as  discreditable  in  a  historical  work  asit  |' 
would  be  admirable  in  a  forensic  address.  The  answer  is  short,  clear,  aii  f 
decisive.  Charles  had  assented  to  the  Petition  of  Right.  He  had  renouned  f 
the  oppressive  powers  ^aid  to  have  been  exercised  by  his  predecessors,  and  ' 
he  had  renounced  them  for  money.  He  was  not  entitled  to  set  up  his  anti-  ! 
quated  claims  against  his  own  recent  release.  [ 

These  arguoK-nts  are  so  obvious,  that  it  may  seem  superfluous  to  dwd^  [ 
upon  them.    But  those  who  have  observed  how  much  the  events  of  thii|| 
time  are  misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  will  not  blame  us  for  Mt^l 
ing  the  case  simply.    It  is  a  case  of  which  the  simplest  statement  is  thff 
strongest.   - 

The  enemies  of  the  parliament,  indeed,  rarely  choose  to  take  issue  m 
the  great  points  of  the  question.  They  content  themselves  with  esposili 
some  of  the  crimes  and  follies  to  which  public  commotions  necesBarilygnB^ 
birth.  Thcv  bewail  the  unmeriled  fate  of  StrafTord.  They  execnle  d^ 
lawless  violence  of  the  army.  They  laugh  at  the  Scriptural  names  dt  thl 
preachers.  Major-generals  fleecing  Iheir  districts;  soldiers  revelling  on  the 
spoils  of  a  ruined  peasantry* ;  upstarts,  enriched  by  the  public  plunder,  tak- 
ing possession  of  the  hospitable  firesides  and  hereditary  trees  of  the  oM 
gentry ;  boys  smashing  the  beautiful  windows  of  cathedrals ;  Quakers  riding 
naked  through  the  rnarkot-place;  fifth-monarchy-men  shouting  for  King 
Jesus;  agitators  lecturing  from  the  lops  of  tubs  on  the  fate  of  Agag; — ali 
th<*se,  they  tell  us,  were  Ihe  oflspring  of  the  Great  Rebellion. 

Be  it  so.    Wc  are  not  careful  to  answer  in  this  matter.    These  chargei^ 
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were  they  infiDitely  more  important,  would  Qot  alter  our  opinion  of  an  event 
which  alone  has  made  us  to  ditTer  from  the  slaves  who  crouch  beneath  the 
sceptres  of  Brandenburgh  and  Braganza.  Many  evils,  no  doubt,  were  pro- 
duced by  the  civil  war.  They  were  the  price  of  our  liberty.  Has  the  ac- 
quisition been  worth  the  sacriGce  ?  It  is  the  nature  of  the  devil  of  tyranny  to 
tear  and  rend  the  body  which  he  leaves.  Are  the  miseries  of  continued  pos- 
session less  horrible  than  the  struggles  of  the  tremendous  exorcism? 

If  it  were  possible  that  a  people  brought  up  under  an  intolerant  and  ar- 
bitrary system  could  subvert  that  system  without  acts  of  cruelty  and  folly, 
hlf  the  objections  to  despotic  power  would  be  removed.    We  should,  in 
thit  case,  be  compelled  to  acknowledge,  that  it  at  least  produces  no  pcr- 
■icious  effects  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  character  of  a  people.     We 
deplore  the  outragesi which  accompany  revolutions.    But  the  more  violent 
tke  outrages,  the  more  assured  we  feel  that  a  revolution  was  neceBsary. 
The  violence  of  those  outrages  will  always  be  proportioned  to  the  ferocity 
ind  ignorance  of  the  people  :  and  the  ferocity  and  ignorance  of  the  people 
will  be  proportioned  to  the  oppression  and  degradation  under  which  they 
knre  been  accustomed  to  live.     Thus  it  was  in  our  civil  war.     The  rulers 
iithe  church  and  state  reaped  only  that  which  they  had  sown.    They  had 
prohibited  free  discussion  :  they  had  done  their  best  to  keep  the  people 
Haaeqaainted  with  their  duties  and  their  rights.    The  retribution  was  just 
lod  natural.     If  they  suffered  from  popular  ignorance,  it  was  because  they 
kid  themselves  taken  away  the  key  of  knowledge.     If  they  were  assailed 
vilh  blind  fury,  it  was  because  they  had  exacted  an  equally  blind  sub- 
mission. 

It  is  the  character  of  such  revolutions  that  we  always  see  the  worst  of  ~ 
them  at  first.  Till  men  have  been  for  some  time  free,  thev  know  not  how 
io  use  their  freedom.  The  natives  of  wine  countries  are  always  sober.  In 
dimates  where  wine  is  a  rarity,  intemperance  abounds.  A  newly  liberated 
people  may  be  compared  to  a  northern  army  encamped  on  the  Rhine  or  the 
Aeres.  It  is  said  that,  when  soldiers  in  such  a  situation  first  find  them- 
selves able  to  indulge  without  restraint  in  such  a  rare  and  expensive  ]uxur> , 
nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  intoxication.  Soon,  however,  plenty  teaches  dis- 
cretion ;  and  after  wine  has  been  for  a  few  months  their  daily  fare,  they 
beeome  more  temperate  than  they  had  ever  been  in  their  own  country.  In 
the  same  manner,  the  final  and  permanent  fruits  of  liberty  are  wisdom, 
moderation,  and  mercy.  Its  immediate  effects  are  often  atrocious  crimes, 
eoDflicting  errors,  scepticism  on  points  tlie  most  clear,  dogmatism  on  points 
the  most  mysterious.  It  is  just  at  this  crisis  that  its  enemies  love  to  exhibit 
it    They  pull  down  the  scaffolding  from  the  half-finished  edifice :  they 

S'ltto  the  flying  dust,  the  falling  bricks,,  the  comfortless  rooms,  the  fright- 
irregularity  of  the  whole  appearance ;  and  Ihen  ask  in  scorn  where  the 
promised  splendour  and  comfort  is  to  be  found?  If  such  miserable  sophisms 
were  to  prevail,  there  never  would  be  a  good  house,  or  a  good  government, 
in  the  world. 

Ariosto  tells  a  pretty  story  of  a  fairy,  who  by  some  mysterious  law  of  her 
nature,  was  condemned  to  appear,  at  certain  seasons,  in  the  forra  of  a  foul 
nd  poisonous  snake.  Those  who  injured  her  during  the  period  of  her  dis- 
goise,  were  for  ever  excluded  from  participation  in  the  blessings  which  shp 
kstowed.  But  to  those  who,  in  spite  of  her  loathsome  aspect,  pitied  and 
protected  her,  she  afterwards  revealed  herself  in  the  beaulil'ul  an«i  celestial 
fcrm  which  was  natural  to  her,  accompanied  their  i>\evs.  w^^\<^'\  A\  ^\n«^\v 
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WMhes,  (Hied  th<^if  boiisies  with  woftlth,  inad(;  Ihf  in  happy  in  love  and  Tre- 
toriou»Ni  war/  Siich  a  spirit  is  Liberty.  At  times  she  takes  the  form  ofa 
halefii^  reptile.  She  grovels,  she  hisses,  she  stings.  Bui  woe  fo  those  wlie 
in  disgusi  shalt  renliire  to  ernsh  hor  I  And  happy  are  those  who,  linvnf 
dared  lo  receive  her  in  hor  degrathMl  and  frightful  shape,  shall  at  length  be 
rewarded  by  hor  in  the  time  of  lier  l)eniity  and  h(;r  glory ! 

There  is  only  one  cure  for  the  evils  which  newly  neipiired  freedom  pwH 
ducefr-Hind  thai  ciin^  w/reedom !  \¥h<Mi  a  prinoner  iirsl  leaves  his  cell,  ho 
cannot  bear  the  light  of  day  :*— he  is  unable  lo  discriminate  colours,  or  rceo^- 
nise  faces.  But  the  rcni(uly  is,  not  (o  remand  him  into  his  dungeon,  but  to 
accustom  him  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  The  blaze  of  truth  and  liberty  may 
at  first  dazzle  and  bewilder  nations  which  have  l)ecome  half  blind  in  tha 
liouso  of  bondage.  But  let  them  f;a/e  on,  and  llioy  will  soon  be  able  lo  bear 
iL  In  a  few  years  men  leai  n  to  reason.  TIh^  extn^nie  violence  of  opiniona 
subsides.  Hostile  theories  corn^ct  each  other.  The  8r^tt<^red  elements  of 
truth  cease  to  conflict,  ami  begin  to  coah^sce.  And  at  length  a  system  of 
justice  and  order  is  educed  out  of  th(;  chaos. 

Many  politicians  of  (»ur  time  are  in  the  hnbit  of  laying  it  <lawn  as  a  sdf^ 
evident  pro{)ositiou,  that  no  |)<M)ple  ought  to  be  fre(9  till  they  are  fit  to  ok 
their  freedom.  The  maxim  is  worthy  of  the  fool  in  the  old  story,  whors* 
solved  not  to  go  into  the  water  till  he  had  I(*arnt  to  swim  1  If  men  are  to 
wait  for  ]il)erty  till  Ihey  become  wise  and  good  in  slavery,  they  may  Meed  ' 
wail  for  ever. 

Therefore  it  is  that  we  decidcMlly  ap])rove  of  tlie  conduct  of  Milton  and 
the  other  wls<;  and  good  ukmi  who,  in  spite  of  much  thai  was  ridiculous  aotl 
baleful  in  the  conduct  of  their  associates,  stood  lirndy  by  the  caus(;  of  public 
liberty.  We  are  not  aware  that  the  i)oet  has  l)een  charged  with  penoDii 
partici|)ation  in  any  of  the  blamable  exc(*ssrs  of  that  lime.  The  favourite 
topic  of  his  enemies  is  the  lin(!  of  coiKluct  which  he  pursued  with  regard  to 
the  execution  of  the  King.  Of  that  celebraliul  proceeding  we  by  no  meiBi 
approve.  Still  we  must  say,  in  justice  to  the  many  eminent  jiersons  who 
concurred  in  it,  ami  in  justic<^  mon^  particularly  lo  the  eminent  persons  who 
defended  it,  that  nothing  can  l>e  more  absurd  than  the  miputations  whkh, 
for  tlie  last  hundred  and  sixty  y(*ars,  it  has  Ihmui  the  fashion  to  cast  upon  Ibo 
Uegicid<!S.  We  have  throughout  abstained  from  appealing  lo  first  prin- 
ciples— we  will  not  appeal  to  them  now.  We  recur  again  lo  the  paralM 
case  of  the  Rev(dution.  What  essential  distinction  can  be  drawn  bctweei 
the  execution  of  the  father  and  the  dei)osition  (»f  the  son  1  What  constito- 
lional  maxim  is  ther<%  which  applies  to  the  former  uihI  not  to  the  latter? 
The  king  can  do  no  wrong,  if  so,  James  was  as  innocent  as  Charles  couM 
have  bcM^n.  The  minister  oidy  ought  to  be  responsible,  for  the  acts  of  the 
sovereign,  if  so,  why  not  impeach  JelTreysand  retain  James?  The  per- 
son of  a  king  is  sacred.  Was  the  person  of  James  considered  sacred  at  the 
Boyne?  To  discharge  cannon  against  an  army  in  which  a  king  is  known 
to  be  posted,  is  to  approach  pretty  near  to  regicl(l(\  Charles,  too,  it  shoiiM 
always  be  remembered,  was  put  to  dt^ath  by  men  who  had  never  been  (uus- 
peraled  by  the  hostilities  of  siweral  y(Mrs,  and  who  had  non'v  been  bound 
to  him  by  any  other  tie  than  that  which  was  coium(»n  lo  them  with  all  their 
fellow-citizens.  Thos<i  who  drove  James  from  his  throne,  who  seduced  his 
army,  who  alienated  his  friends,  who  first  imprisoued  him  in  his  palace,  and 
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hea  turned  him  out  of  it,  who  broke  in  upon  tiis  very  slumber  by  impe- 
riuus  messages,  who  pursued  him  with  fire  and  sword  from  one  part  of  the 
empire  toaoother,  who  hanged,  drew,  and  quartered  his  adherents,  and  at- 
tainted his  innocent  heir,  were  his  nephew  and  his  two  daughters !  When 
we  reflect  on  all  these  things,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  the  same 
persons  who,  on  the  fifth  of  November  thank  God  for  wonderfully  conduct- 
log  his  servant  King  William,  and  for  making  all  opposition  fall  before  him 
until  he  became  our  King  and  Governor,  can,  on  the  thirtieth  of  January, 
coQtrive  to  he  afraid  that  the  blood  of  the  Koyal  Martyr  may  be  visited  on 
themselves  and  their  children. 

We  do  not,  we  repeat,  approve  of  the  execution  of  Charles  :  not  because 
the  constitution  exempts  the  king  from  responsibility,  for  we  know  that  all 
such  maxims,  however  excellent,  liave  their  exceptions  ;  nor  because  we  feet 
aoy  peculiar  interest  in  his  character,  for  we  think  that  his  sentence  de- 
KTibcs  him  with  perfect  justice  as  **  a  tyrant,  a  traitor,  a  murderer,  and  a 
pablic  enemy ; "  but  because  we  are  convinced  that  the  measure  was  most 
loiurious  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  He  whom  it  removed  was  a  captive  and 
a  hostage:  his  heir,  to  whom  the  allegiance  of  every  royalist  was  instantly 
transferred,  was  at  large.  The  Presbyterians  could  never  have  been  per- 
fectly reconciled  to  the  father  :  they  had  no  such  rooted  enmity  to  the  son. 
The  great  body  of  the  i)eople,  also,  contemplated  that  proceeding  with 
iieelings  which,  however  unreasonable,  no  government  could  safely  venture 
lo  outrage. 

fiut  though  we  think  the  condtjct  of  the  regicides  blamable,  that  of  Milton 
appears  lo  us  in  a  very  dilTerent  light.     The  deed  was  done.     It  could  not 
be  undone.    Tho  evil  was  incurred ;  and  the  object  was  to  render  it  as  small 
as  possible.     We  censure  the  chiefs  of  the  army  for  not  yielding  to  the 
popular  opinion  ;  but  we  cannot  censure    Milton  for  wishing  to   change 
that  opinion.     The  very  feeling  which  would  have  restrained  us  from 
committing  the  act,  would  have  led  us,   after  it  had  been  committed,  to 
defend  it  against  the  ravings  of  servility  and  superstition.     For  the  sake 
of  public  liberty,  we  wish  that  the  thing  had  not  been  done,  while  the 
people  disapproved  of  it.     But,  for  tho  sake  of  public  liberty,  we  should 
also  have  wished  the  people  to  approve  of  it  when  it  was  done.     If  any 
thing  more  were  wanting  to  the  justification  of  Milton,  the  book  of  Salma- 
sius  would  furnish  it.     That  miserable  performance  is  now  with  justice 
considered  only  as  a  beacon  to  wordcatchers  who  wish  lo  become  statesmen. 
The  celebrity  of  the  man  who  refuted  it,  the  **  ^neae  magni  dextra,"  gives 
il  all  its  fame  with  the  present  generation.     In  thai  age  the  stale  of  things 
was  diderent.    It  was  not  then  fully  understood  how  vast  an  interval  sepa- 
rates the  mere  classical  scholar  from  the  political  philosopher.     Nor  can  it 
be  doubled  that  a  treatise  which,  bearing  the  name  of  so  eminent  a  critic, 
attacked  the  fundamental  principles  of  all  free  governments,  must,  if  suf-^ 
fered  lo  remained  unanswered,  have  produced  a  most  pernicious  effect  on  the 
public  mind. 

We  wish  to  add  a  few^  words  rclalive  to  another  subject  on  which  llie 
enemies  of  Milton  delight  lo  dwell — his  conduct  during  the  administration 
of  the  Protector.  That  an  enthusiaslic  votary  of  liberty  should  accept  of- 
Oce  under  a  military  usurper,  seems,  no  doubt,  at  first  sight,  extraordinary. 
But  all  the  circumstances  in  which  the  country  was  then  placed  were  ex- 
traordinary. Theambitionof  Oliver  was  of  no  vulgar  kind.  He  never 
icems  to  liave  coveted  despotic  power.     He  at  first  fought  sincerely  and 
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manfully  for  tlie  parliament,  and  never  deserted  it  till  it  had  deserted  its 
duty.  If  he  dissolved  it  by  force,  it  was  not  till  he  found  that  the  few  members 
who  remained  after  so  many  deaths,  secessions,  and  eipulsions,  were  de- 
sirous to  appropriate  to  themselves  a  power  which  they  held  only  in  trust, 
and  to  inflict  upon  England  the  curse  of  a  Venetian  oligarchy.  But  even 
when  thus  placed  by  violence  at  the  head  of  aflairs,  he  did  not  assume  uo- 
h'mited  power.  He  gave  the  country  a  constitution  far  more  perfect  than 
any  which  had  at  that  time  been  known  in  the  world.  He  reformed  the 
representative  system  in  a  manner  which  has  extorted  praise  even  from 
Lord  Clarendon.  For  himself,  he  demanded,  indeed,  the  first  place  in 
the  commonwealth ;  but  with  powers  scarcely  so  great  as  those  of  a  Dutch 
stadtholder  or  an  American  president.  He  gave  the  parliament  a  voice  io 
the  appointment  of  ministers,  and  left  to  it  the  whole  legislative  authority^ 
not  even  reserving  to  himself  a  veto  on  its  enactments.  And  he  did  not 
require  that  the  chief  magistracy  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  Thus 
far,  we  think,  if  the  circumstances  of  the  time,  and  the  opportunities  which 
he  had  of  aggrandising  himself  be  fairly  considered,  he  will  not  lose  by  com- 
parison with  Washington  or  Bolivar.  Had  his  moderation  been  met  by 
corresponding  moderation,  there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  he  would  hav9 
overstepped  the  line  which  he  had  traced  for  himself:  but  when  he  fouod 
that  his  parliaments  questioned  the  authority  under  which  they  met,  and  that 
he  was  in  danger  of  being  deprived  of  the  restricted  power  which  was  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  his  personal  safety,  then,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  he 
adopted  a  more  arbitrary  policy. 

Yet,  though  wo  believe  that  the  intentions  of  Cromwell  were  at  first  ho- 
nest,— though  we  l)elievc  that  he  was  driven  from  the  noble  course  which 
ho  had  marked  out  for  hiniself,  by  the  almost  irresistible  force  of  circum- 
stances,— though  we  admire,  in  common  with  ail  men  of  all  parties,  the 
ability  and  energy  of  his  splendid  administration, — we  are  not  pleading 
for  arbitrary  and  lawless  power,  even  in  his  hands.  Wo  know  that  a  good 
constitution  is  infinitely  belter  than  the  best  despot ;  but  we  suspect  that 
at  the  time  of  which  wespeak,  the  violence  of  religious  and  political  enmities 
rendered  a  stable  and  happy  settlement  next  to  impossible.  The  choice  lay, 
not  between  Cromwell  and  liberty,  but  between  Cromwell  and  the  Stuarts. 
That  Milton  chose  well,  no  man  can  doubt  who  fairly  compares  the  events 
of  the  protectorate  with  those  of  the  thirty  years  which  succedeed  it, — the 
darkest  and  most  disgraceful  in  the  English  annals.  Cromwell  was  evi- 
dently laying,  though  in  an  irregular  manner  the  foundations  of  an  admira- 
ble system.  Never  before  had  religious  liberty  and  the  freedom  of  dis^ 
cussion  been  enjoyed  in  a  greater  degree.  Never  had  the  national  honour 
been  better  upheld  abroad,  or  the  seat  of  justice  better  filled  at  home.  And 
it  was  rarely  that  any  opposition,  which  slopped  short  of  open  rebellion, 
provoked  the  resentment  of  the  liberal  and  magnanimous  usurper.  The 
institutions  which  he  had  established,  as  set  down  in  the  Instrument  of  Go- 
vernment, and  the  Humble  Petition  and  Advice,  were  excellent.  His  prac*- 
lice,  it  is  true,  too  often  departed  from  the  theory  of  these  institutions.  But, 
had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer,  it  is  probable  that  his  institutions  would 
have  survived  him,  and  that  his  arbitrary  practice  would  have  died  with 
him.  His  power  had  not  been  consecrated  by  ancient  prejudices;  it  was 
upheld  only  by  his  fj;reat  personal  qualities :  little,  therefore,  was  to  be  dread- 
ed from  asecontl  J^roliHrlor,  unless  he  were  also  a  second  OlivtT  Cromwell. 
T/icryrnts  whkh  followed  his  decease  are  the  most  complete  vindication 
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oflhose  wbo  exerted  themselves  to  uphold  his  authority  :  for  his  death  dfs- 
solved  tb^  whole  frame  of  society.  The  army  rose  against  the  parliament, 
Ihe  different  corps  of  the  army  against  each  other.  Sect  raved  against  sect. 
Party  plotted  against  party.  The  presbyterians,  in  their  eagerness  to  be 
revenged  on  the  independents,  sacrificed  their  own  liberty,  and  deserted 
dl  their  old  principles.  Without  casting  one  glance  on  the  past,  or  requir- 
ng  one  stipulation  for  the  future,  they  threw  down  their  freedom  at  the 
feet  of  the  most  frivolous  and  heartless  of  tyrants. 

Then  ciaime  those  days,  never  to  be  recalled  without  a  blush — the  days 
tf  servitude  without  loyalty,  and  sensuality  without  love;  of  dwarOsh  ta- 
ents  and  gigantic  vices,  the  paradise  of  cold  hearts  and  narrow  minds,  the 
golden  age  of  the  coward,  the  bigot,  and  the  slave.  The  king  cringed  to 
\m  rival,  that  he  might  trample  on  his  people,  sunk  into  a  viceroy  of  France, 
ind  pocketed,  with  complacent  infamy,  her  degrading  insults,  and  her  more 
legrading  gold.  The  caresses  of  harlots,  and  the  jests  of  buffoons,  regulated 
Ihe  measures  of  a  government  which  had  just  ability  enough  to  deceive, 
ind  just  religion  enough  to  persecute.  The  principles  of  liberty  were  the 
scoff  of  every  grinning  courtier,  and  the  '*  anathema  maranatha"  of  every 
fftwnin'c;  dean.  In  every  high  place,  worship  was  paid  to  Charles  and  James 
— fieliaJ  and  Moloch ;  and  England  propitiated  those  obscene  and  cruel  idols 
with  the  blood  of  her  best  and  bravest  children.  Crime  succeeded  to  crime, 
ind  disgrace  to  disgrace,  till  the  race,  accursed  of  God  and  man,  was  a 
second  time  driven  forth,  to  wander  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  to  be  a 
by-word  and  a  shaking  of  the  head  to  the  nations. 

Host  of  the  remarks  which  we  have  hitherto  made  on  the  public  cha- 
racter of  Milton,  apply  to  him  only  as  one  of  a  large  body.  We  shall  pro- 
ceed to  notice  some  of  the  peculiarities  which  distinguished  him  from  his 
cootemporaries.  And,  for  that  purpose,  it  is  necessary  to  take  a  short 
nnrey  of  the  parties  into  which  the  political  world  was  at  that  time  divided. 
We  must  premise,  that  our  observations  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  those 
who  adhered,  from  a  sincere  preference,  to  one  or  to  the  other  side.  At  a 
period  of  public  commotion,  every  faction,  like  an  Oriental  army,  is  at- 
tended by  a  crowd  of  camp-jfollowers,  an  useless  and  heartless  rabble,  who 
prowl  round  its  line  of  march  in  the  hope  of  picking  up  something  under  its 
protection,  but  desert  it  in  the  day  of  battle,  and  often  join  to  exterminate 
it  after  a  defeat.  England,  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  abounded 
with  such  fickle  and  selGsh  politicians,  who  transferred  their  support  to 
erery  government  as  it  rose, — who  kissed  the  hand  of  the  king  in  16 AO, 
and  spit  in  his  face  in  16A9, — who  shouted  with  equal  glee  when  Crom- 
well was  inaugurated  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  when  he  was  dug  up  to  be 
hanged  at  Tyburn, — who  dined  on  calves'  heads  or  on  broiled  rumps,  and 
cot  down  oak-branches  or  stuck  them  up,  as  circumstances  altered,  without 
Ihe  slightest  shame  or  repugnance.  These  we  leave  out  of  the  account. 
We  take  our  estimate  of  parties  from  those  who  really  deserved  to  be  called 
partisans. 

We  would  speak  first  of  the  Puritans,  the  most  remarkable  body  of  men, 
perhaps,  which  the  world  has  ever  produced.  The  odious  and  ridiculous 
parts  of  their  character  lie  on  the  surface.  He  that  runs  may  read  them  ; 
wr  have  there  been  wanting  attentive  and  malicious  observers  to  point 
Ihem  out.  For  many  years  after  the  Restoration^  they  were  the  (heme  of 
unmeasured  invective  and  derision.  They  were  exposed  to  the  ulmost 
licentiousness  of  the  press  and  of  (he  stage,  at  Ihc'time  ^\ve.xv  V\\^  ^t'i%'5>  «xv^ 
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the  stage  were  most  licentkKM.  They  were  not  loeD  of  letters ;  they  were 
as  a  body  unpopular;  they  could  not  defend  themselves;  and  the  puWe 
would  not  take  them  under  its  protection.  They  were  therefore  abao^ 
doned,  without  reserve,  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  satirists  and  dramatists. 
The  ostentatious  simplicity  of  their  drto,  their  sour  aspect,  their  nasal 
twang,  their  stiff  posture,  their  long  graces,  their  Hebrew  names,  the  scrip- 
tural phrases  which  they  introduced  on  every  occasion,  their  contempt  of 
human  learning,  their  detestation  of  polite  amusements,  were  indeed  fair 
game  for  the  laughers.  But  it  is  not  from  the  laughers  alone  that  the  phi- 
losophy of  history  is  to  be  learnt.  And  he  who  approaches  this  subject 
should  carefully  guard  against  the  influence  of  that  potent  ridicule  which 
has  abeady  misled  so  many  excellent  writters. 

"  Ecco  i)  fonte  del  riso^  ed  ecco  3  rio 
Che  mortaU  perish  in  se  contiene : 
Hor  qui  tencr  a  fren  noshro  deaio, 
Ed  esser  cuuU  molto  a  noi  cooviene."  * 

Those  who  roused  the  people  to  resistance, — ^who  directed  their  measiirei 
through  a  long  series  of  eventful  years, — who  formed,  out  of  the  moit 
unpromising  materials,  the  iinest  army  that  Europe  had  ever  seen,— who 
trampled  down  king,  church,  and  aristocracy, — who,  in  the  short  intervab 
of  domestic  sedition  and  rebellion,  made  the  name  of  England  terrible  t» 
every  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  were  no  vulgar  fanatics.    Most  of 
their  absurdities  were  mere  external  badges,  like  the  signs  of  freemasonry, 
or  the  dresses  of  friars.    We  regret  that  these  badges  were  not  more  at-  i 
tractive.    We  regret  that  a  body,  to  whose  courage  and  talents  mankind 
has  owed  inestimable  obligations,  had  not  the  lofty  elegance  which  distia-  : 
guished  some  of  the  adherents  of  Charles  I.,  or  the  easy  good-breeding  for 
which  the  court  of  Charles  II.  was  celebrated.    But,  if  we  must  make  our 
choice,  we  shall,  like  Bassanio  in  the  play,  turn  from  the  specious  caskets, 
which  contain  only  the  death's  head  and  the  fool's  head,  and  fix  our  choice  , 
<m  the  plain  leaden  chest  which  conceals  the  treasure. 

The  Puritans  were  men  whose  minds  had  derived  a  peculiar  charaoter 
from  the  daily  contemplation  of  superior  beings  and  eternal  interests.  Not 
content  with  acknowledging,  in  general  terms,  an  over-ruling  Providence, 
they  habitually  ascribed  every  event  to  the  will  of  the  Great  Being,  for  whose 
power  nothing  was  too  vast,  for  whose  inspection  nothing  was  too  minote. 
To  know  him,  to  serve  him,  to  enjoy  him,  was  with  them  the  great  end  of  ex- 
istence. They  rejected  with  contempt  the  ceremonious  homage  which  other 
«ects  substituted  for  the  pure  worship  of  the  soul.  Instead  of  catching  oo- 
.<;asional  glimpses  of  the  Deity  through  an  obscuring  veil,  they  aspired  H 
gaze  full  on  the  intolerable  brightness,  and  to  commune  with  him  face  (o 
face.  Hence  originated  their  contempt  for  terrestrial  distinctions.  Tbo 
difference  between  the  greatest  and  and  meanest  of  mankind  seemed  (o 
vanish,  when  compared  with  the  boundless  interval  which  separated  the 
>yhole  race  from  Him  on  whom  their  own  eyes  were  constantly  flied. 
They  recognised  no  title  to  superiority  but  his  favour ;  and,  contident  of 
that  favour,  they  despised  all  the  accomplishments  and  all  the  dignities  of 
the  world.  If  they  were  unacquainted  with  the  works  of  philosophers  and 
poets,  they  were  deeply  read  in  llie  oracles  of  God.  If  their  names  wer© 
not  found  in  the  registers  of  heralds,  they  fell  assured  that  they  were 
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corded  in  the  Book  of  Life.     If  their  steps  were  not  accompanied  by  a 

iplendid  train  of  menials,  legions  of  ministering  angels  had  charge  orer 

them.     Their  palaces  were  houses  not  made  with  hands;  their  diadems 

crowns  of  gknry  which  should  never  fade  away  1     On  the  rich  and  the 

eloquent,  on  noMes  and  priests,  they  looked  down  with  contempt :  for  they 

esteemed  themseWes  rich  in  a  more  precious  treasure,  and  eloquent  in  a 

Bore  sublime  language,  nobles  by  the  right  of  an  earlier  creation,  and 

priests  by  the  imposition  of  a  mightier  hand.    The  Tery  meanest  of  them 

vtt  a  being  to  whose  Date  a  mysterious  and  terrible  importance  belonged— 

on  whose  slightest  action  to  spirits  of  light  and  darkness  looked  with  anxi* 

008  interest,  who  bad  been  destined,  before  heaven  and  earth  were  created, 

to  enjoy  a  felicity  which  should  continue  when  heaven  and  eafth  should 

have  passed  away.  Events  which  shortsighted  politicians  ascribed  to  earthly 

eaoses,  had  been  ordained  on  his  account.     For  his  sake  empires  had  risen, 

and  flonrished,  and  decayed.    For  his  sake  the  Almighty  had  proclaimed 

ills  will  by  the  pen  of  the  evangelist  and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.    He  had 

ken  ^Tested  by  no  common  deliverer  from  the  grasp  of  no  common  foe. 

lehad  been  ransomed  by  the  sweat  of  no  vulgar  agony,  by  the  blood  of  no 

eulhly  sacrifice.     It  was  for  him  that  the  sun  had  been  darkened,  that  tha 

totks  had  been  rent,  that  the  dead  had  arisen,  that  all  nature  had  sliuddered 

at  the  sufferings  of  her  expiring  God ! 

Thus  the  Puritan  was  made  up  of  two  different  men,  the  one  all  self- 
abasement,  penitence,  gratitude,  passion ;  tlte  other  proud,  calm,  inflexi- 
ble, sagacious.    He  prostrated  himself  in  the  dust  before  his  Maker :  but 
he  set  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  his  king.     In  his  devotional  retirement,  he 
inrayed  with  convulsions,  and  groans,  and  tears.     He  was  half  maddened 
by  glorious  or  terrible  illusions.     He  heard  the  lyres  of  angels,  or  the 
tempting  whispers  of  fiends.    He  caught  a  gleam  of  ihe  beatific  vision, 
or  woke  screaming  from  dreams  of  everlasting  fire.     Like  Vane,  he 
thought  himself  intrusted  with  the  sceptre  of  the  millennial  year.     Like 
Fleetwood,  he  cried  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul  that  God  had  hid  his  face 
from  him.     But  when  he  took  his  scat  in  the  council,  or  girt  on  his  sword 
for  war,  these  tempestuous  workings  of  the  soul  had  left  no  perceptible 
trace  behind  them.    People  who  saw  nothing  of  the  godly  but  their  uncouth 
visages,  and  heard  nothing  from  them  but  their  groans  and  their  whining 
hymns,  might  laugh  at  them.    But  those  had  little  reason  to  laugh  who 
eaoountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  in  the  field  of  battle.     These 
faoatics  brought  to  civil  and  military  affairs  a  coolness  of  judgment,  and  an 
immutability  of  purpose,  which  some  writers  have  thought  inconsistent 
wilh  their  religious  zeal,  but  which  were  in  fact  the  necessary  effects  of 
iL    The  intensity  of  their  feelings  on  one  subject  made  Ihcm  tranquil  on 
every  other.     One  overpowering  sentiment  had  subjected  to  itself  pity  and 
hatred,  ambition  and  fear.    Death  had  lost  its  terrors ,  and  pleasure  its 
charms.     They  had  their  smiles  and  their  tears,  their  raptures  and  their 
iorrows,  but  not  for  the  things  of  this  world.    Enthusiasm  had  made  themb 
stoics,  and  cleared  their  minds  from  every  vulgar  passion  and  prejudice, 
and  raised  them  above  the  iniluence  of  danger  and  of  corruption.    It  some- 
times might  lead  Ihem  to  pursue  unwise  ends,  but  never  to  choose  unwise 
means.    They  went  through  the  world,  like  Sir  Arlcgale's  iron  man  Talus 
with  his  flail,   crushing  and  trampling  down  o])pressors,  mingling  with 
kunian  beings,  but  having  neither  part  nor  lot  in  human  infirmities;  inscn- 
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sible  to  fatigue,  to  pleasure,  and  to  pain  ;  not  to  be  pierced  by  any  weapon^, 
not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier. 

Such  we  believe  to  have  been  the  character  of  the  Puritans.  We  per- 
ceive the  absurdity  of  their  manners.  We  dislike  the  sullen  gloom  of'  ] 
their  domestic  habits.  We  acknowledge  that  the  tone  of  their  minds  was 
often  injured  by  straining  after  things  too  high  for  mortal  reach  :  and  we 
know  that,  in  spite  of  their  hatred  of  popery,  they  too  often  fell  into  the 
worst  vices  of  that  bad  system,  intolerance  and  extravagant  austerity, — that 
they  had  their  anchorites  and  their  crusades,  their  Dunstans  and  their  Do 
Montforts,  their  Dominies  and  their  Escobars.  Yet,  when  all  circum- 
stances are  taken  into  consideration,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  them-  ^ 
a  brave,  a  wise,  an  honest,  and  a  useful  body. 

The  Puritans  espoused  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  mainly  because  it  wa» 
the  cause  of  religion.     There  was  another  party,  by  no  means  numerous, 
but  distinguished  by  learning  and  ability,  which  co-operated  with  them- 
on  very  different  principles.    We  speak  of  those  whom  Cromwell  was 
accustomed  to  call  the  Heathens,  men  who  were,  in  the  phraseology  of 
that  time,  doubting  Thomases  or  careless  Gallios  with  regard  to  religions  ; 
subjects,  but  passionate  worshippers  of  freedom.     Heated  by  the  study   ' 
of  ancient  literature,  they  set  up  their  country  as  their  idol,  and  proposed 
to  themselves  the  heroes  of  Plutarch  as  their  examples.    They  seem  to. 
have  borne  some  resemblance  to  the  Brissotines  of  the  French  Revolutioo.   ' 
But  it  is  not  very  easy  to  draw  the  line  of  distinction  between  them  and-  '^ 
their  devout  associates,  whose  tone  and  manner  they  sometimes  found  it  ^ 
convenient  to  aflect,  and  sometimes,  it  is  probable,  imperceptibly  adopted.    • 

We  now  come  to  the  Royalists.    We  shall  attempt  to  speak  of  them,  ai  - 
we  have  spoken  of  their  antagonists,  with  perfect  candour.    We  shall  not   - 
charge  upon  a  whole  party  the  profligacy  and  baseness  of  the  horseboys,   ' 
gamblers,  and  bravoes,  whom  the  hope  of  licence  and  plunder  attracted' 
irom  all  the  dens  of  Whitefriars  to  the  standard  of  Charles,  and  who  dis- 
graced their  associates  by  excesses  which,  under  the  stricter  discipline  of   ' 
ttke  parliamentary  armies,  were  never  tolerated.    We  will  select  a  more  . 
favourable  specimen.     Thinking,  as  we  do,  that  the  cause  of  the  King   ' 
was  the  cause  of  bigotry  and  tyranny,  we  yet  cannot  refrain  from  looking 
with  complacency  on  the  character  of  the  honest  old  Cavaliers.     We  fee^ 
a  national  pride  in  comparing  them  with  the  instruments  which  the  despots 
of  other   countries  are   compelled  to  employ, — with  the    mutes  who 
throng  their  antechambers,  and  the  janissaries' who  mount  guard  at  their 
gates.     Our  royalist  countrymen  were  not  heartless  dangling  courtien, 
bowing  at  every  step,  and  simpering  at  every  word.     They  were  not  mers 
machines  for  destruction  dressed  up  in  imiforms,  caned  into  skill,  in- 
toxicated into  valour,  defending  without  love,  destroying  without  hatred. 
There  was  a  freedom  in  their  subserviency,  a  nobleness  in  their  very 
degradation.     The  sentiment  of  individual  independence  was  strong  within 
them.     They  wcro  indeed  misled,  but  by  no  base  or  selfish  motive.     Com- 
passion and  romantic  honour,  the  prejudices  of  childhood,  and  the  vene- 
rable names  of  history,  threw  over  them  a  sprll  potent  as  that  of  Duessa ; 
and  like  the  Red-(]ross  Knight,  they  thought  that  they  were  doing  balflp 
for  an  injured  beauty,  while  they  defended  a  false  and  loathsome  sorceress. 
In  truth  they  scarcely  entered  at  all  into  the  merits  of  the  ))olit]r^l  ques- 
tion.    It  was  not  for  a  treafherous  king  or  an  intolerant  church  Ihat  they 
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(ought ;  but  for  the  old  banner  which  had  waved  in  so  many  battles  over 

the  heads  of  their  fathers,  and  for  the  allars  at  which  they  had  received 

the  hands  of  their  brides.     Though  nothing  could  be  more  erroneous  than 

their  political  opinions,  they  possessed,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than  their 

adversaries,  those  qualities  which  are  the  grace  of  private  life.     With 

many  of  the  vices  of  the  Round  Table,  they  had  also  many  of  its  virtues, — 

courtesy,  generosity,  veracity,  tenderness,  and  respect  for  women.     They 

had  far  more  both  of  profound  and  of  polite  learning  than  the  Puritans. 

Their  manners  were  more  engaging,  their  tempers  more  amiable,  their 

tastes  more  elegant,  and  their  households  more  cheerful. 

Hilton  did  not  strictly  belong  to  any  of  the  classes  which  we  have  de* 
scribed.  He  was  not  a  Puritan.  He  was  not  a  freethinker.  He  was  not  a 
Cavalier.  In  his  character  the  noblest  qualities  of  every  party  were  com- 
bioed  in  harmonious  union.  From  the  Parliament  and  from  the  Court, 
from  the  conventicle  and  from  the  Gothic  cloister,  from  the  gloomy  and 
iepolchral  circles  of  the  Roundheads,  and  from  the  Christmas  revel  of  the 
kspilable  Cavalier,  his  nature  selected  and  drew  to  itself  whatever  was 
great  and  good,  while  it  rejected  all  the  base  and  pernicious  ingredients  by 
which  those  finer  elements  were  defiled.    Like  the  Puritans,  he  lived 

**  As  ever  in  his  great  Tesk master's  eye.*' 

Like  them,  ho  kept  his  mind  continually  fixed  on  an  Almighty  Judge  and 
an  eternal  reward.     And  hence  he  acquired  their  contempt  of  external  cir^ 
cumstances,  their  fortitude,  their  tranquillity,  their  inflexible  resolution. 
But  not  the  coolest  sceptic  or  the  most  profane  scofler  was  more  perfectly 
Tree  from  the  contagion  of  their  frantic  delusions,  their  savage  manners, 
Iheir  ludicrous  jargon,  their  scorn  of  science,  and  their  aversion  to  pleasure. 
Hating  tyranny  with  a  perfect  hatred,  he  had  nevertheless  all  the  estimable 
and  ornamental  qualities  which  were  almost  entirely  monopolised  by  the 
party  of  the  tyrant.    There  was  none  who  had  a  stronger  sense  of  the  value 
of  literature,  a  finer  relish  for  every  elegant  amusement,  or  a  more  chival- 
rous delicacy  of  honour  and  love.     Though  his  opinions  were  democratic, 
his  tastes  and  his  associations  were  such  as  harmonise  best  witli  monarchy 
and  aristocracy .     He  was  under  the  influence  of  all  the  feelings  by  which 
the  gallant  Cavaliers  were  misled.     But  of  those  feelings  he  was  the  master, 
and  not  the  slave.    Like  the  hero  of  Homer,  he  enjoyed  all  the  pleasures  of 
bsdnation ;  but  he  was  not  fascinated.  He  listened  to  tlic  song  of  the  Syrens ; 
yet  he  glided  by  without  being  seduced  to  their  fatal  shore.    He  tasted  the 
cop  of  Circe ;  but  he  bore  about  him  a  sure  antidote  against  the  eflects  of  its 
bewitching  sweetness.  The  illusions  which  captivated  his  imagination  never 
impaired  his  reasoning  pow  ers.   The  statesman  was  proof  against  the  splen- 
dour, the  solemnity,  and  the  romance,  which  enchanted  the  poet.    Any 
person  who  will  contrast  the  sentiments  expressed  in  his  Treatises  on  Pre- 
lacy, with  the  exquisite  lines  on  ecclesiastical  architecture  and  music  in  the 
Penseroso  which  was  published  about  the  same  time,  will  understand  our 
meaning.     This  is  an  inconsistency  which,  more  than  any  thing  else,  raises 
bii  character  in  our  estimation ;  because  it  shows  how  many  private  tastes 
iod  feelings  he  sacrificed,  in  order  to  do  what  he  considered  his  duty  to 
maokind.     It  is  the  very  struggle  of  the  noble  Othello.    His  heart  relents ; 
bat  his  hand  is  firm.   He  does  nought  in  hate,  but  all  in  honour.  He  kissos- 
the  beautiful  deceiver  before  he  destroys  her. 
That  from  which  the  public  character  of  Milton  derives  its  great  and 
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poculiar  splendour,  Btill  remaifis  to  be  mentioned.  If  he  exerted  himseil 
overthrow  a  forsworn  king  and  a  persecuting  hiorardiy,  lie  exerted  himi 
in  conjunction  with  others.  But  the  glory  of  Che  battlo  which  he  fought 
that  species  of  freedom  whidi  is  the  most  vahjable,  and  which  was  4 
the  least  understood,  the  freedom  of  tlie  human  mind,  is  all  his  own.  Th< 
sands  and  tens  of  thousands  among  his  contc^mporaries  raised  their  voi 
against  ship-money  and  the  star-chamber.  But  there  wore  few  indeed  ^ 
discerned  the  more  fearful  evils  of  moral  and  mleHectual  slavery,  and  I 
benefits  which  would  result  from  the  liberty  of  the  press  atid  llie  unfettei 
exercise  of  private  judment.  These  were  the  obJ45Cts  which  Milton  juf 
conceived  to  be  the  most  important.  He  was  desirous  that  the  people  sho 
think  for  themselves,  as  well  as  tax  themselves ;  and  be  emancipated  ff 
the  dominion  of  prejudice,  as  well  as  from  that  of  Charles.  He  knew  t 
those  who,  with  the  best  intentions,  overlooked  these  schemes  of  refoi 
and  contented  themselves  with  pulling  down  the  king  and  imprisoning  < 
malignants,  acted  like  the  heedless  brothers  in  his  own  poem,  who,  in  th 
eagerness  to  dis])erse  the  train  of  tiie  sorcerer,  neglected  the  meafis  of 
berating  the  captive.  Tbey  thought  only  of  conquering,  when  they  shoi 
have  thought  of  disenchanting. 

"  Oh,  yc  miHtook  !   Ye  should  havo  Bnatch'd  hw  wnnd ! 

without  liiii  rod  revcmed. 
And  backwnrd  muttcn  of  diNMevcring  power, 
We  cannot  free  lliif  tiady  tiiat  Mtn  here 
in  vtony  futterN  lix'd,  and  motionlem.'^ 

To  reverse  the  rod,  to  spell  the  charm  backward,  to  break  the  tics  whi 
bound  a  stupificd  people  to  the  seat  of  enchantment,  was  the  noble  aim 
Milton.  To  this  all  his  public  conduct  was  directed.  For  this  he  joined  I 
Presbyterians — for  this  he  forsook  them.  He  fought  their  |)erilous  batti 
but  he  turned  away  with  disdain  from  their  insolent  triumpn.  He  sawtl 
they,  like  those  whom  they  had  vanquished,  were  hostile  to  the  liberty 
(liought.  He  therefore  joined  the  Independents,  and  called  upon  Crom^ 
to  break  the  secular  chain,  and  to  save  free  conscience  from  the  paw  oft 
Presbyterian  wolf.*  With  a  view  to  the  same  jl^cat  object,  he  attacked  1 
licensing  system,  in  that  sublime  treatise  which  every  statesman  shoi 
wear  as  a  sign  upon  his  hand,  and  as  frontlets  between  his  eyes.  His  j 
tacks  were,  in  general,  directed  less  against  particular  abuses,  than  agaii 
ttiose  deeply  seated  errors  on  which  almost  all  abuses  are  founded,  the  s( 
vile  worship  of  eminent  men,  and  tbe  irrational  dread  of  innovation. 

Thsft  he  might  shake  the  foundations  of  these  debasing  sentiments  m( 
cfTectually,  he  always  selected  for  himself  the  boldest  literary  services.  1 
never  came  up  in  the  rear  when  the  outworks  had  been  carried,  and  I 
breach  entered.  He  j)ressed  into  the  forlorn  hope.  At  the  be^nning  oft 
changes,  he  wrote;  with  incomparable  energy  and  eloquence  against  1 
bishops.  But,  when  his  opinion  seemed  likely  to  prevail,  he  passed  on 
other  subjects,  and  abandoned  prelacy  to  the  crowd  of  writers  who  D( 
hastened  to  insult  a  falling  party.  There  is  no  more  hazardous  cnterpr 
than  that  of  bearing  the  torch  of  truth  into  those  dark  and  infected  recesj 
in  which  no  light  has  ever  shone.  But  it  was  the  choice  and  the  pleasure 
Milton  to  penetrate  the  noisome  vapours,  and  to  brave  the  terrible  explo8i( 
Those  who  most  disapprove  of  his  opinions  must  res|)ect  the  hardihood  w 

*  SoDoel  to  Cromwell. 
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which  he  maintained  Ibem.  Ue»  in  general,  left  toolhcrslhecredilof  expound- 
ing asd  defending  (he  popular  parls  of  iiis  religious  and  political  creed.  He 
luak  his  own  stand  upon  those  which  the  great  body  of  his  countrymen  re- 
fTobated  as  crimiiial,  or  derided  as  paradoxial.  He  stood  up  for  divorce  and 
ragidde.  He  ridiculed  the  Eikon.  He  attached  the  prevailing  systems  of 
efacation.  His  radiant  and  beneficent  career  resembled  that  of  the  god  of 
yglH  and  terlility,— 

^  Nitor  in  adveraum ;  nee  me,  qui  oetera,  viacit 
InpelUB,  et  npido  contmrius  evehor  orbi.'' 

It  19  to  be  regretted  that  the  prose  writings  of  Hilton  should,  in  our  time, 
ke  so  little  read.  As  compositions,  they  deserve  the  attention  of  every 
nun  who  wishes  to  become  acquainted  with  the  full  power  of  the  English 
higaage.  They  abound  with  passages,  compared  with  which  the  finest 
Mamations  of  Burke  sink  into  insignificance.  They  are  a  perfect  field 
I  of  doth  of  gold.  The  style  is  stiff  with  gorgeous  embroidery.  Not 
\  even  in  the  earlier  books  of  the  Paradise  Lost  has  he  ever  risen  higher 
kan  in  those  parts  of  liis  controversial  works  in  which  his  feelings,  excited 
kr  conflict,  find  a  vent  in  bursts  of  devotional  and  lyric  rapture.  It  is,  to 
forrow  his  own  majestic  language,  '*  a  sevenfold  of  hallelujas  and  harping 
irmphonies."*         , 

We  had  intended  to  look  more  closely  at  these  performances,  to  analyse 
die  peculiarities  of  the  diction,  to  dwell  at  some  length  on  the  sublime 
iridom  of  the  Areopagitica,  and  the  nervous  rhetoric  of  the  Iconoclast, 
and  to  point  out  some  of  those  magnificent  passages  which  occur  in  the 
Treatise  of  Reformation,  and  the  Animadversions  on  the  Remonstrant. 
But  the  length  to  which  our  remarks  have  already  extended  renders  this 
impossible. 

We  must  conclude.     And  yet  we  can  scarcely  lear  ourselves  away  from 
the  subject.    The  days  immediately  following  the  publication  of  this  relic 
it  MiltOD  appear  to  be  peculiarly  set  apart,  and  consecrated  to  his  memory. 
And  we  shah  scarcely  be  censured  if,  on  this  his  festival,  we  be  found 
fingeriag  near  his  shrine,  how  worthless  soever  may  be  the  offering  which 
Ire  bring  to  it.    While  this  book  lies  on  our  table,  we  seem  to  be  contem- 
poraries of  the  great  poet.    We  are  transported  a  hundred  and  fifty  years 
back.    We  can  almost  fancy  that  wo  are  visiting  him  in  his  small  lodging ; 
Oiat  we  see  him  sitting  at  the  old  organ  beneath  the  faded  green  hangings  ; 
that  we  can  catch  the  quick  twinkle  of  his  eyes,  rolling  in  vain  to  find  the 
^y ;  that  we  are  reading  in  the  lines  of  his  noble  countenance  the  proud 
and  nooumful  history  of  his  glory  and  his  affliction  1    We  image  to  ourselves 
the  iM^eathless  silence  in  w  hich  we  should  listen  to  his  slightest  word ;  the 
passionate  veneration  with  which  we  should  kneel  to  kiss  his  hand  and  weep 
upon  it ;  the  earnestness  with  which  we  should  endeavour  to  console  him,  if 
indeed  such  aispirit  could  need  consolation,  for  the  neglect  of  an  age  un- 
worthy of  his  talents  and  his  virtues  ;  the  eagerness  with  which  we  should 
contest  with  his  daughters,  or  with  his  Quaker  friend  El  wood,  the  privilege 
of  reading  Homer  to  him,  or  of  taking  down  the  immortal  accents  which 
flowed  from  his  lips. 

These  are  perhaps  foolish  feelings.    Yet  we  cannot  be  ashamed  of  them ; 
nor  shall  we  be  sorry  if  what  we  have  written  shall  in  any  degree  excite 

*  The  Reason  of  Church  Ooverninent  urged  Against  Prelacy,  book  ii. 
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them  ID  other  minds.  Wc  are  not  much  in  the  habit  of  idolizing  either 
the  Ii\ing  or  the  dead.  And  we  think  that  there  is  no  more  certain  in- 
dication of  a  weak  and  ill-regulated  intellect  tlian  that  propensity  whidi, 
for  want  of  a  better  name,  wc  will  venture  to  christen  Bosvoelliatn.  But 
there  are  a  few  characters  which  have  stood  tlie  closest  scrutiny  aod  the 
severest  tests,  which  have  been  tried  in  the  furnace  and  have  proved  pure, 
which  have  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  have  not  been  found  wanting, 
which  have  been  declared  sterling  by  the  general  consent  of  mankind,  and 
which  are  visibly  stamped  with  the  image  aud  superscription  of  the  Most 
Uigh.  These  great  men  we  trust  tliat  we  know  how  to  prize ;  and  of  these 
was  Milton.  The  sight  of  his  books,  the  sound  of  his  name,  are  refreshing 
to  us.  His  thoughts  resemble  those  celestial  fruits  and  flowers  which  the 
Virgin  Martyr  of  Massinger  sent  down  from  the  gardens  of  Piradise  to  the 
earth,  distinguished  from  the  productions  of  others  soils,  not  only  by  their 
superior  bloom  and  sweetness,  but  by  their  miraculous  efficacy  to  invigorate 
and  to  heal.  They  are  powerful,  not  only  to  delight,  but  to  elevate  and 
purify.  Nor  do  we  envy  the  man  who  can  study  either  the  life  or  the  writ- 
ings of  the  Great  Poet  and  Patriot,  without  aspiring  to  emulate,  not  indeed 
the  sublime  works  with  which  his  genius  has  enriched  our  literature,  but 
the  zeal  with  which  he  laboured  for  the  public  good,  the  fortitude  with 
which  he  endured  every  private  calamity,  the  lofty  (jysdain  with  which  he 
looked  down  on  temptations  and  dangers,  the  deadly  hatred  which  he  bore 
to  bigots  and  tyrants,  and  the  faith  which  he  so  sternly  kept  with  his 
countrv  and  with  his  fame. 


DANTE.* 

The  limits  of  a  late  Number  *j*  precluded  us  from  entering,  as  fully  as  we 
would  have  wished,  into  the  subject  of  Dante.  We  resume  it  the  more 
willingly,  from  our  having  just  received  a  work,  published  two  or  three 
years  ago  in  Italy,  but  almost  unknown  in  England,  having  for  its  object 
to  ascertain,  whether  this  great  poet  was  an  inventor,  or  an  imitator  only. 
The  continental  antiquaries  and  scholars  have  eagerly  laid  hold  of  a  manu- 
script, said  to  have  been  discovered  about  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  and  aflbrding  evidence,  according  to  some  persons,  that  he  had 
borrowed  from  others  the  whole  plan  and  conception  of  his  wonderful  work. 
The  question,  indeed,  is  of  ancient  date  ;  and,  long  before  such  value  had 
been  set  upon  this  manuscript,  was  so  perplexed  and  prolonged,  as  now  to 
call  for  definitive  elucidation.  We  trust  we  shall  place  our  readers  in  a 
condition  to  decide  it  for  themselves. 

An  extract,  or  rather  a  short  abstract,  of  an  old  Vision,  written  in  Latin, 
appeared  in  a  pamphlet  published  at  Rome  in  1 801,  with  an  insinuation  that 
the  primitive  model  of  Dante's  poem  had  at  length  been  discovered.  Some 
reader  of  new  publications  transmitted  the  intelligence  of  this  discovery  tea 

*  Inquiry  into  tlic  Originality  of  Dante's  Poetry.  By  F.  Canccllieri.  Vol.  xxx.  p.  317.  September, 
1818. 

f  No.  Iviii.   Art.  ix.  p.  453.     lo  tlie  arliclo  here  referred  to,  there  if  an  interestinff  sketch 
of  the  commentators  on  Dante,  with  some  admirable  observations  on  the  works  of  that  dis- 
qithed  poet.    The  reader  will  find  critical  remarks  on  Dante's  poetry  in  various  parts  of  the 
ibui^h  Review.    See  Vol.  i.  p.  307.    Vol.  xxiv.  p.  49.  Vol.  xlu.  p.  316- 
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Germao  journalist,  who  received  il  as  of  the  utmost  importance ;  and  from 
him,  a  writer  in  a  French  paper  [ihe Publictaieoi  July,  1809)  transcribed, 
embellished,  and  diffased  it  over  all  Europe,  through  the  medium  of  his 
universal  language.  Having  nothing  to  do  with  politics,  every  body  received 
it  upon  the  faith  of  the  author  of  tlie  pamphlet,  by  whom  alone  the  old  ma- 
DQScript  had  been  read ;  and  it  was  immediately  settled,  among  the  wits 
aod  critics  of  the  day,  that  Dante  was  but  the  versifier  of  the  ideas  of  others. 
Mr.  CancelHeri,  a  professed  black-letter  scholar,  and  animated,  no  doubt, 
with  a  laudable  zeal  for  religion  as  well  as  literature,  published  the  Vision 
entire  in  181  A,  on  the  return  of  his  Holiness  to  Rome.  He  accompanied  it 
Tith  an  ItaUan  translation,  the  whole  comprising  some  sixty  pages,  preceded 
kf  twice  that  number  of  pages  of  his  own  remarks.  In  this  ample  disser- 
lilion,  the  question,  however,  is  merely  glanced  at; — :and  all  that  its  read- 
en  can  make  out  with  certainty  is,  that  the  learned  author  had  selected 
(his  curious  subject  chiefly  to  astonish  the  world  by  his  multifarious  erudi- 
tion in  a  book  which  might  have  been  not  inaptly  entitled — *'  De  rebtcs  oni'- 
nilmst  ^i  de  quibusdam  aliia,"  It  must  be  acknowledged,  however,  that, 
amidst  the  unbounded  variety  of  his  citations,  we  meet  with  some  things 
Which  it  is  agreeable  to  know ;  but  they  have  so  little  to  do  with  Dante,  that 
we  are  really  but  little  beholden  to  him  on  the  present  occasion ;  and  have 
been  oMiged  to  refer  to  many  other  authorities,  in  order  to  disentangle  our- 
selves from  the  perplexities  into  which  he  had  brought  us. 
'  Mr.  Cancellieri  apprizes  us  that.there  existed  two  famous  •^IhericSf  both 
monks  of  M onte-Gassino ;  but  he  thought  it  immaterial  to  add.  that  the 
first  was  one  of  the  few  monks  to  whom  the  civilisation  of  the  world  is  not 
without  obligations — he  having,  in  the  midst  of  the  barbarism  of  the 
eleventh  century,  written  treatises  upon  logic,  astronomy,  and  music*  His 
works  probably  contributed  more  to  form  the  mind  of  Dante,  than  the 
Vitions  of  the  other  to  form  the  plan  of  his  poem. 

The  latter  Alberic  was  born  about  the  year  1100,  soon  after  the  death  of 
the  former.  When  in  his  ninth  year,  he  fell  sick,  and  remained  in  a  le- 
thargy for  nine  days.  Whilst  in  ^is  state,  a  dove  appeared  to  him,  and 
catching  him  by  the  hair,  lifted  him  up  to  the  presence  of  St.  Peter,  who, 
with  two  angels,  conducted  the  child  across  purgatory,  and,  mounting 
thence' from  planet  to  planet,  transported  him  into  Paradise,  there  to  con- 
template the  glory  of  the  blessed.  His  vision  restored  him  to  perfect  health ; 
—the  miraculous  cure  was  published  to  the  world;  —  the  monks  received 
the  child  at  Honte-Cassino ; — and,  because  he  repeated  his  vision  tolerably 
well,  and  was  of  a  rich  family,  they  devoted  him  to  St.  Benedict,  before  he 
had  reached  his  tenth  year.  He  lived  from  that  time  in  constant  penitence, 
tasting  neither  flesh  nor  wine,  and  never  wearing  shoes ;  and  the  monastery 
hadthus  the  glory  of  possessing  a  living  saint,  who,  by  his  virtue,  confirmed 
the  belief  that  he  had  seen  Purgatory  and  Paradise. 

They  took  care  to  have  the  vision  of  Alberic  reduced  to  writing,  first  by 
one  of  their  own  lettered  brethren,  and,  some  years  after,  by  Alberic  him- 
•elf,  assisted  by  the  pen  of  Peter  the  Deacon,  of  whom  there  are  yet  re- 
inaining  some  historical  pieces  which  occasionally  throw  light  upon  the 
darkness  of  that  age.  We  subjoin  what  he  says  of  Alberic  in  his  own  words,  f 

*  MRbiOoii,  An.  fiened.  vol.  v.  b.  65. 

t  Tanfa  usque  in  bodiernum  abstinentia,  tanta  morum  gravitate  pollct,  ut  pcenas  peccatorum 
PrnvexiMe,  et  pcrtimuisse.  et  gloriam  sanctorum  vidisse  nemo  quia  dubitet :  non  eiiim  camem,  non 
*<iqi^,  non  Tinum,  ab  illo  tempore  usque  nunc,  Deo  annuente,  assumpsit ;  ralciamenfo  nullo 
PniUn  tempore  utitur ;  et  sic^  in  tanta  cordis,  ac  corporii  contritione,  et  bumilitate  usque  nunc 

VOL.  u.  ^ 
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If  ttiere  existed  but  this  one  vision  before  the  time  of  Dante,  there  i 
be  some  ground  for  presuming,  that  it  suggested  to  him  die  idea  of  his  \ 
But  the  truth  is,  that  such  visions  abounded  from  the  very  earliest  a 
Christianity.  St.  Cyprian  had  visions, — St.  Perpetua  had  visions,- 
bolb,  with  many  others,  were  declared  divine  by  St.  Augustine.  The  re 
tions  of  each  turned  upon  the  doctrine  which  each  thought  the  be 
establishing  the  faith.  Accordingly,  the  creed  written  for  the  church 
which  ho  presided,  by  St.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus,  was  dictated  to  h 
a  vision  by  Saint  John  the  Evangelist.  But  the  zeal  of  the  early  bishop 
soon  replaced  by  the  interested  views  of  their  successors.  About  the 
century,  the  great  object  was,  to  establish  the  doctrine  of  Purgator 
which  the  period  of  expiation  was  shortened  in  favour  of  souls,  in  pr 
tion  to  the  alms  given  by  their  heirs  to  the  Church.  The  monk  Alberi 
cribes  Purgatory  with  minuteness,  and  sees  Hell  only  at  a  distance, 
those  visions  having  the  same  object,  resembled  each  other ;  and  wh 
will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the  legends  of  the  saints,  and  archi' 
the  monasteries,  will  find  hundreds,  of  the  same  epoch,  and  the  same  t 
It  may  be  said,  that  Dante  either  profited  by  all,  or  by  none;  but  if 
be  dny  one  to  which  he  can  be  supposed  to  be  indebted  more  than  anc 
it  is  the  vision  of  an  English  monk,  not  named  by  any  one  that  we  k 
though  told  circumstantially  by  Malhew  Paris.*  The  English  monk, 
the  Italian,  gives  no  description  of  Hell,  but,  like  Dante,  describes  his 
gatory  as  a  mount ;  the  passage  from  Purgatory  to  Paradise,  a  vast  gai 
intersected  by  delightful  woods  as  in  our  poet ;  both  had  their  visio 
the  holy  week; — both  allot  the  same  punishments  to  the  same  infa 
crimes,  with  some  other  points  of  resemblance,  which  those  who  are  cu 
may  find  in  Mathew  Paris.  The  vision  related  by  that  historian  suffu 
give  an  idea  of  all  the  others ;  and  proves,  indeed,  that  there  existed,  a 
time,  a  systematic  style  for  working,  in  this  way,  upon  popular  crcdi 
The  English  monk  also  had  his  vision  immediately  after  a  long  and 
gerous  malady,  and  in  a  state  of  lethargy  and  inanition,  which  lasted 
days,  also  followed  by  a  miraculous  cure. 

It  is  sufficiently  probable,  that  Dante  had  read  the  history  of  Ma 
Paris,  the  historian  having  died  before  the  birth  of  the  poet;  and  still 
probable,  that  he  had  read  the  vision  of  Alberic.  The  resemblance  i 
we  have  pointed  out  between  the  visions  of  the  two  monks,  and  the  in 
of  other  visions  of  the  same  kind,  show  that  there  was  then  establislie 
the  popular  belief,  a  sort  of  Visionary  mythology,  which  Dante  adopt 
the  same  manner  as  the  mythology  of  Polytheism  had  been  adopt! 
Homer.  Besides,  the  discovery  of  the  manuscript  of  the  Vision  of  All 
about  which  so  much  noise  has  been  made  for  the  last  eighteen  years,  i 
took  place  about  a  century  ago.  It  is  mentioned,  but  without  much  8 
by  Mazztichelli,  Pelli,  and  Tiraboschi.f  Mr.  Bottari  was  the  first 
confronted  it  with  the  poem  of  Dante,  in  the  year  1753 ;  and  the  v 
which  turns  the  heads  of  so  many  erudite  persons,  when  they  make 
coveries  to  their  own  infinite  surprise,  made  him  imagine  he  had  discov 
in  Dante,  divers  close  imitations  of  the  manuscript.  The  following  is  c 
his  great  instances.   Dante  calls  the  Devil  ''the  great  worm,''  (Inf 

in  hodienuni^  in  hoc  Camnentri  ccenobio  peneverat,  ot  imilta  ilium  qiUB  aMot  latcmol  ? 
tuenda,  Tel  detideraiuU  vidiMe,  etianiHi  lioffua  taceret,  vita  loquerettir.  (De  Vim  iHaiCr.  4 
""HisLAiiff.  adan.  1196. 


f  MuEsnidi.  Scritt  It.  toI.  I  p.  S90.  PeUi  Memor.  p.  122.    rurab.  Scoria,  fce.  fd.  m 
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1.)  and  therefore  he  must  have  copied  fromAlberic,  who  saw  '*a 
rorm  that  devoured  souls/'  Monsignor  Bottari  was  a  prelate;  the 
of  the  pamphlet  is  a  Benedictine  ahbot;  Mr.  Cancellieri  is  a  good 
;,  and  all  three  are  antiquarians.  How  has  it  escaped  them,  that  the 
I  called  ''the  serpent'' in  the  Scriptures,  and  that  ''worm"  was 
tly  used  for  "serpent"  by  the  old  Italian  writers  ?  Shakspeare  indeed 
in  the  same  flense,  in  "Anthony  and  Cleopatra;"  and  Johnson,  in 
I  upon  the  passage,  adduces  a  varietyjof  other  instances;  in  which  the 
BIS  so  employed.  Another  alleged  imitation  is,  that  in  Purgatory  an 
-asps  Dante  with  his  talon,  and  raises  him  on  high,  in  the  same  man- 
Uberic  had  been  caught  by  the  hair,  and  lifted  up  by  a  dove. — Here, 
"ee  pious  persons  have  forgotten  their  Bible.  In  the  two  chapters  ot 
retained  in  the  Vulgate,  Uabakkuk  is  thus  cau^t  and  lifted  up  by  an 
and  the  prophetEzekiel  says,  chap.  viii.  v.  3.,  "And  he  put  forth  the 
'  an  hand,  and  took  me  by  a  lock  of  mine  head,  and  the  spirit  lified 
between  the  earth  and  the  heaven,  and  brought  me  in  the  visions  of 
It  is  certain  that  ingenuity  and  erudition  will  discover  resemblances 
gs  the  most  different  from  each  other.  In  the  passage  of  Sterne, 
is  so  beautiful,  so  original,  and  so  well  known,  of  the  recording  angel 
%  out  the  oath  with  a  tear,  we  doubt  not  that  Dr.  Ferriar  would  have 
d  a  plagiarism  from  Alberic,  had  that  ingenious  person  seen  the 
inth  section  of  the  manuscript.  We  give  an  abstract  of  the  pas- 
Dr  the  use  of  the  Doctor's  next  edition.  "  A  demon  holds  a  book,  in 
are  written  the  sins  of  a  particular  man ;  and  an  angel  drops  on  it, 
phial,  a  tear  which  the  sinner  had  shed  in  doing  a  good  action  :  and 
I  are  washed  out." 

possible  that  Dante  may  have  taken  some  ideas  here  and  there  from 
dons  which  abounded  in  his  age.  There  are  involuntary  plagiarisms, 
no  writer  can  wholly  avoid, — for  much  of  what  we  think  and  ex- 
I  but  a  new  combination  of  what  we  have  read  and  heard.  But  re- 
ences  in  great  geniuses  are  sparks  that  produce  a  mighty  flame;  and 
te,  like  Qie  monks,  employed  the  machinery  of  visions,  the  result 
roves,  that  much  of  a  great  writer's  originality  may  consist  in  attaining 
slime  objects  by  the  same  means  which  others  had  employed  for  mere 
;.  He  conceived  and  executed  the  project  of  creating  the  Language 
le  Poetry  of  a  nation — of  exposing  all  the  poetical  wounds  of  his  coun-> 
»f  teaching  the  Church  and  the  States  of  Italy,  that  the  imprudence 
Popes,  and  the  civil  wars  of  the  cities,  and  the  consequent  introduc- 
f  foreign  arms,  must  lead  to  the  eternal  slavery  and  disgrace  of  the 
IS.  He  raised  himself  to  a  place  among  the  reformers  of  morals,  the 
ers  of  crimes,  and  the  asserters  of  orthodoxy  in  religion ;  and  he  called 
aid  Heaven  itself,  with  all  its  terrors  and  all  its  hopes,  in  what  was 
ninated  by  himself — 

"  the  sacred  work,  that  made 

Both  Heaven  and  Earth  copartners  in  his  toil.'' 

Ilpoema  sacro 
Alqucd  hapoaio  mono  e  Cielo  e  Terra. — Parad.  Cant.  25. 

'  explain  how  he  executed  his  vast  design,  it  appears  to  us  indispensable 
ive  should  give  a  slight  sketch  of  the  political  and  religious  state  of  Italy 
5  period  when  he  wrote. 

)bertson  has  described  Europe,  in  the  middle  ages,  as  peopled  with 
!8  attached  to  the  soil,  who  had  no  consolation  but  their  religion ;  a.cid 
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this  indeed  was,  for  many  centuries,  the  great  instrument  of  good  and  evil  . 
even  in  temporal  concerns.    The  feudal  lords  were  restrained  only  by  the  . 
fear  of  Heaven,  and  the  monarch  had  no  army  but  such  as  that  military' 
aristocracy  supplied :  the  canon  law  was  the  only  instrument  by  whira  j 
justice  could  oppose  force ;  and  that  instrument  was  wielded  only  by  the 
clergy.    This  last  circumstance  was  the  chief  foundation  of  the  great  as-  ; 
cendancy  of  the  Popes.    A  strong  yearning  after  justice  and  law  instigated 
the  people  of  Italy  to  become  free;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  tioMS 
were  such,  that  for  their  freedom  they  were  indebted  to  the  Church.    Ro- 
bertson, however,  as  well  as  many  others  copying  after  Machiavelli,  fan 
erroneously  ascribed  the  misfortunes  of  the  succeeding  generations  to  the 
authority  usurped  over  princes  by  Gregory  YIl.  The  ill  effects  of  that  mm^ 
pation  were  not  sensibly  felt  in  Italy  until  a  much  later  period ;  and  the 
truth  is,  that  Italian  liberty  and  civilisation  were  greatly  promoted  by  it  ia 
the  first  instance ;  and  advanced  by  rapid  strides,  from  the  age  of  Gregory 
to  that  of  Dante,  a  period  of  200  years.    The  acts  of  that  ambitious  Poolii^ 
however,  prolific  as  tliey  were  of  important  consequences  to  his  country, 
require  undoubtedly  to  be  kept  in  view  by  all  who  would  understand  id 
history. 

The  daring  schemes  which  he  conceived  and  executed  in  a  few  years,  and 
in  his  old  age,  may  be  said  to  have  been  accomplished  by  the  use  of  the 
single  word — Excommunication.  By  this  talisman,  he  compelled  the  so- 
vereigns of  his  day  to  acknowledge,  that  all  the  lands  in  their  dominioBl 
allotted  for  the  support  of  the  clergy  belonged  in  property  to  the  Pope;  mi  * 
our  England  was  the  first  that  made  the  concession  :  two  Italians  at  tW  ^ 
time  successively  enjoyed  the  see  of  Canterbury  for  nearly  forty  years.*  If 
this  notable  device,  the  Church  at  once  acquired  a  yery  large  portion  ol  all 
the  cultivated  lands  of  Europe ;  for  the  monks  had  very  generally  employed 
themselves  in  clearing  and  cultivating  the  soil — received  lai^  donatioiiB 
from  potentates  and  kings — and  had  thus  become  wealthy  and  powerlid 
proprietors.  By  this  act  of  annexation,  however,  they  became  the  immediale 
subjects  of  the  Pope ;  and  a  great  portion  of  the  riches  of  Europe  began,  is 
consequence,  to  flow  in  upon  Italy. 

The  next  of  Gregory's  gigantic  measures  was,  if  possible,  still  more  bold 
and  important,  and  this  was  the  absolute  prohi]3ition  of  marriage  to  all  the 
orders  of  the  priesthood.  He  had  here  to  struggle  with  the  inclioationfl|Df  the 
clergy  themselves^  and  of  the  Italian  clergy  in  particular.  But  when  die 
difficulty  was  once  overcome,  the  advantage  gained  was  prodigious-— to  the 
order  itself — to  the  popedom — and  to  the  country  which  was  its  seat.  The 
great  brotherhood  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  receiving  their  subsistence  directly 
from  the  Church — exempted  from  secular  jurisdiction,  and  now  loosened 
from  all  the  tics  of  natural  affection, — must  have  felt  themselves  but  fe^ly 
attached  to  their  respective  countries,  and  looked  almost  exclusively,  as  they 
taught  their  fellow-citizens  to  look,  to  Rome  as  the  place  which  was  to  giie 
law  to  the  world. 

The  last  grand  project  of  Gregory  was  that  of  the  crusades,  f  which, 
though  he  did  not  live  long  enough  to  carry  into  execution,  he  left  to  his 
successor  already  matured  and  digested.    Then  it  was  that  kings  became 
subalterns  in  command,  fighting  with  their  subjects  in  Asia  during  half  a 
century,  under  orders  issued  from  Rome;  and  Rome  and  Italy  becane* 

*  I^nfranc  and  St.  Anse^m,  from  1070  to  1109. 
.    t  Tlii*  appears  by  two  of  bis  own  rcttcn.    Si  e  CoIlecL  of  Labbcus. 
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)f  course,  the  centre  of  influence  and  authority.  All  these  advantages, 
liowever,  would  have  been  of  but  little  value,  without  freedom ;  and  of 
his,  also,  the  sovereign  Pontiff  happened  to  be  the  first  dispenser: — for 
[jrogory,  in  his  first  experiment  of  excommunication,  released  the  Italians 
from  their  oath  of  fealty  to  the  emperor,  who  had  previously  governed  them 
IS  vassals. 

It  is  under  these  circumstances  that  we  behold,  immediately  after  the 
iealh  of  this  Pope,  and  even  in  his  lifetime,  the  cities  of  Italy  suddenly  im- 
proving in  population,  wealth,  and  power — palaces  of  independent  magis- 
trates rising  to  view  where  there  were  before  but  hamlets  and  slaves — and 
republics  starting  forth  as  if  out  of  nothing.    The  holy  war  had  delivered 
Europe  in  general  from  the  slavery  of  the  soil ;  every  man  who  took  up 
arms  for  the  crusade  became  free;  and  the  labourer  in  Italy  began  to  till 
the  earth  on  his  own  account.     The  military  aristocracies  and  monarchies 
being  employed  with  their  armed  forces  in  distant  expeditions,  had  no 
longer  the  same  oppressive  preponderance  at  home.     The  maritime  ])re- 
parations  for  the  crusades  were  undertaken  by  the  cities  of  Italy — danger 
nerved  the  courage  of  every  class — and  navigation,  by  opening  the  exporta- 
tion of  manufactures,  increased  industry,  wealth,  and  knowledge.  Florence, 
for  example,  supplied  all  nations  with  her  woollen  cloths;  and  Milan  fur- 
nished all  the  arms  used  by  the  crusaders,  and  the  princes  of  Europe.    The 
latter  city,  at  that  period  of  her  liberty,  had  a  population  triple  what  it  is 
at  the  present  day.     It  was  said  the  country  was  depopulated  to  supply  the 
manufkctures  in  the  towns.    But  how  could  so  many  millions  have  been 
fldisisted  without  agriculture?  It  was  then  that  Italy  crowded  every  port 
with  her  galleys,  and  every  market  with  her  merchandise.     The  wealth 
thus  resulting  from  commerce  served  to  divide  and  distribute  th(^  property 
of  the  land,  and  to  multiply  the  number  of  those  interested  in  maintaininc:; 
the  laws  and  independence  of  tlicir  country.    The  enormous  inequality  of 
fortooes  disappeared,  and  the  weight  of  the  capitalists  was  opposed  to  the 
aKendancy  of  the  ancient  nobles.     It  was  then  that  the  people  of  Pisa  be- 
came masters  of  the  Balearic,  and  discovered  the  Canary  islands — that 
Genoa  was  fortified  with  strong  walls  in  the  space  of  two  months — that 
Milan,  and  other  towns  of  Lombardy,  having  seen  their  children  mas- 
sacred, their  houses  and  churches  burned,  their  habitations  rased — and, 
hiving  been  reduced  to  live  two  years  unsheltered  in  the  fields, — resumed 
dheir  arms,  routed  Frederick  Barbarossa,  who  returned  with  a  formidable 
broe,  and  compelled  him  to  sign  the  peace  of  Constance,  acknowledging 
dieir  independence. 

During  all  this  time,  it  is  true  that  most  of  those  States  were  engaged  in 
dvil  wars:  but  they  had  arms  in  their  hands;  and  when  the  common  enemy 
ippeared,  they  knew  how  to  join  in  defending  their  common  liberties. 
The  Italians,  having  thrown  off  the  foreign  yoke,  gave  their  aid  to  the 
Fopes,  who  were  constantly  occupied  in  conflict  with  the  Emperors;  and 
the  Church  had  thus  an  interest  in  favouring  independence  and  democracy. 
But,  by  degrees,  she  became  tired  of  using  the  arms  of  the  Italian  Slates 
19  her  defence,  though  the  safest  and  most  natural  for  her  to  employ ;  and, 
having  contributed  towards  the  liberty  of  Italy,  thought  she  had  the  right 
to  invade  it.  Excommunications  had  then  been  hurled  against  friends  and 
enemies,  till  they  began  to  be  less  formidable ;  and  the  Popes  adopted  the 

(policy  of  introducing  foreign  conquerors,  and  sharing  iKdt  cqw^vw5»\&.    W. 
^as  then  that  they  and  the  kings  of  France  became  couaV^wV  ?ixv^  ^q^vj.  ^- 
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lies,  ill  the  lifetime  of  Dante,  a  French  prince,  aided  by  the  Pope,  am  ^ 
for  the  first  time  into  Italy,  usurping  the  states  of  old  dynasties  in  the  nane  a 
of  the  Holy  See — ^promising  liberty,  and  preaching  concord  to  repubKos, 
but  in  fact  dividing  still  more,  in  order  to  enslave  them.  The  Oueiji  pro-  :i 
fessed  themselves  supporters  of  the  Church,  and  the  Ghihelini  of  the  Em-  i 
pire,  but  without  much  caring  for  the  one  or  the  other.  The  true  questioii  i 
between  them  was,  whether  the  wealthy  citizens  or  the  people  dioald  t 
govern  the  state;  and,  in  the  continual  danger  of  foreign  invasion,  the  i 
popular  party  found  its  interest  in  attaching  itself  to  the  Church  and  to  :; 
Franco  against  Germany,  whilst  the  higher  classes  were  more  iotereBted  '. 
in  joining  the  Emperors  against  the  Popes  and  the  French.  From  the  p(H  ;j 
litical  conduct  of  Dante  when  a  magistrate,  it  is  evident  that  he  condemned  ; 
the  madness  of  both  parties;  for  he  sent  the  leaders  of  both  into  banidn  ] 
ment.  But  it  is  also  clear  that  he  was  more  afraid  of  France  than  of  Ger-  ^ 
many,  and  not  over  fond  of  democracy. 

The  true  reason  of  his  exile  was  his  refusal  to  receive  a  prince  of  Franee  ; 
sent  by  Boniface  YIII.,  under  the  pretext  of  pacifying  their  dissensions.  : 
After  his  exile,  he  openly  embraced  the  Ghibeline  party,  and  composed  a  ; 
Latin  treatise,  De  Idonarchia,  to  prove  that  all  the  misfortunes  of  Italy 
sprang  from  the  false  doctrine,  that  the  Popes  had  a  right  to  interfere  in 
temporal  concerns.     France  having,  at  that  time,  contrived  that  the  Popes 
should  reside  at  Avignon,  for  the  purposes  of  more  absolute  control,  aad 
Frenchmen  having  been  successively  raised  to  the  Holy  See,  as  being  mora 
devoted  to  French  interests,  our  poet  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Cardinals 
from  his  exile,  recommending  strongly  that  they  should  elect  an  Italian 
Pope."^    It  was  with  those  views,  and  under  those  circumstances,  in  so  far 
as  politics  were  concerned,  that  he  wrote  his  poem. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  corruption  and  senseless  ambition  of  the 
Church,  and  its  consequent  unpopularity.  Religion  still  maintained  its 
primitive  iniluence.  The  first  crusade  raised  almost  all  Europe  in  arms, 
by  an  opinion,  suddenly  diffused,  that  the  end  of  the  world  and  the  general 
judgment  were  at  hand,  and  that  the  holy  war  was  the  sole  expiation  A 
sins.  These  enterprises  had  been  abandoned  during  the  lifetime  of  our 
poet;  but  the  dread  of  the  end  of  the  world  continued  to  agitate  Christen- 
dom for  eighty  years  after  his  death.  Leonardo  Aretino,  an  historian  known 
for  the  extent  of  his  knowledge,  and  the  share  he  had  in  the  affairs  of  Italy 
and  Europe,  was  an  eye-witness  of  an  event  which  took  place  in  lAOO. 
We  shall  give  his  account  translated  verbatim, 

"  In  the  midst  of  the  alarms  and  troubles  of  the  wars,  either  begun  or  impending  between  the 
States  of  Italy,  an  extraordinary  occurrence  took  place.  All  the  inhabitants  of  each  state  drened 
themseWes  in  white.  This  multitude  went  forth  with  extreme  devotion.  Thev  passed  to  the  neigb- 
bouring  states,  humbly  craviu^eace  and  mercy.  Their  journey  lasted  usually  ten  days ;  and  tbir 
food  during  this  time  was  bread  and  water.  None  were  seen  in  the  towns  that  were  not  dftirf 
in  white.  The  people  went  without  danger  into  an  enemy's  country,  whither,  a  few  days  beifbfp, 
they  would  not  have  dared  to  api>roach.  No  one  ever  thought  of  betraying  another,  and  ilrufds 
were  never  insulted.  It  was  a  universal  truce  tacitly  understood  between  all  enemies.  This  hittd 
for  about  two  months ;  but  its  origin  is  not  clear.  It  was  confidently  affirmed  to  have  come  dom 
from  the  Alps  into  Lombardy,  whence  it  spread  with  astonishing  rapidity  over  all  Italy.  The  ii- 
habitants  of  Lucca  were  the  first  who  came  in  a  body  to  Florence.  Their  preaeooe  auddei^ 
excited  an  ardent  devotion,  to  such  a  degree  that  even  those  who,  at  the  commencement,  treated 
this  enthusiasm  with  contempt,  were  the  first  to  change  their  dress  and  join  the  prooeaaKMi,  ut 
they  were  suddenly  impelled  oy  a  heavenly  inspiration.  The  people  of  Florence  divided  thenidfCf 
into  four  parties ;  two  of  which,  consisting  of  a  countless  multitude  of  men,  women,  and  childreo* 
went  to  Arezzo.    The  remaining  two  took  other  directions,  and^  wherever  they  came,  the  in- 

^^  ,  *  Giovanni  ViUani,  b.  9.  chap.  134. 
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•bhcnte  dremed  theiiMelveB  in  white,  and  followed  their  example.  During  the  two  monlhs  that 
ha  devotioD  lasted,  war  was  never  tbougbl  of;  bot,  no  noouer  had  it  pamed  awav,  than  the  people 
wmed  their  annt,  and  the  prerioiu  itate  of  agitation  was  renewed."    Artt  Out.  Flor.  b.  13. 

Such,  in  that  age,  wa»  the  force  of  religion ;  and  Dante,  therefore,  na- 

nndly  employed  its  terrors  as  the  most  eflective  means  of  touching  the 

AfiBioDS  of  his  contemporaries.  But  religion,  in  Italy  especially,  was  over- 

;cown'  with  heresies  and  schisms,  which  often  produced  the  most  sangui- 

nry  conflicts.    Saint  Francis  founded  his  order  about  the  beginning  of 

he  13th  century;  and  preached  the  faith,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the 

jhurch  of  Rome,  in  opposition  to  the  sedts  which  the  Italian  chronicles  of 

hat  age  call  Yaldesi,  Albigesi,  Cattari,  and  Paterini,  but  more  commonly 

[yj  Ihe  lalter  name.     These  four  sects  were  all  in  the  main  Manicheans. 

M  the  same  time,  St.  Dominick  arrived  from  Spain,  carrying  fire  and  sword 

ivfaereverhis  opinions  were  disputed.    It  was  he  who  founded  the  Inqui- 

iidon ;  and  was  himself  the  first  magisier  sacri  palati,  an  office  always 

held  at  Rome,  even  in  our  own  time,  by  a  Dominican,  who  examines  new 

books,  and  decides  upon  their  publication.    Before  the  institution  of  those 

two  orders,  the  monks  were  almost  all  of  the  different  rules  of  St:  Benedict, 

letonned  by  St.  Bernard  and  other  abbots.     But,  being  occupied  in  tilling 

the  land,  or  in  perusing  manuscripts  of  ancient  authors, — in  fine,  never 

going  beyond  their  convents,  unless  to  become  the  ministers  of  kingdoms, 

where  they  sometimes  exercised  kingly  power, — their  wealth,  education, 

and  even  pride,  rendered  them  unfit  for  the  business  of  running  from  place 

to  place,  and  employing  hypocrisy,  impudence,  and  cruelty,  in  the  service 

of  the  Piopes.    St.  Bernard,  by  his  eloquence  and  rare  talents,  exercised 

great  influence  over  kings  and  pontifls.    He  succeeded  in  firing  Europe  to 

undertake  the  crusade;  but,  to  give  durability  to  the  opinions  he  produced, 

there  was  still  wanting  the  pertinacity  and  roguery  of  the  mendicant  friars, 

to  exhibit  to  the  people  spectacles  of  humility  and  privation,  and  of  ctuto- 

inrft.    They  had  their  convents  in  towns,  and  spread  themselves  over 

tile  country  :  whilst  the  Benedictines  were  living  like  great  feudal  lords  in 

tbeir  casUes.  Hence,  the  Italians  carefully  make  the  distinction  of  Monody 

and  Frati,    The  former  were  always  more  or  less  useful  to  agriculture, 

femarkable  for  the  luxury  in  which  they  lived,  receiving  amongst  them 

only  persons  of  condition  for  the  most  part,  and  each  congregation  having 

1  sort  of  monarchical  constitution,  of  which  the  abbot  was  absolute  chief. 

The  constitution  of  the  Frati  was,  on  the  other  hand,  at  all  times  more  or 

less  democratic.    They  have  always  been  meddling  with  affairs  of  state,  and 

family  affairs  — 

""  Scire  volunf  aecreta  domuSy  atque  inde  timeri.** 

The  Jesuits,  who  have  been  lately  re-established,  are  also  mendicant 
¥nUi.  Notwithstanding  their  great  wealth,  they  observed  the  form,  in 
order  to  preserve  the  right  of  begging,  by  sending  out  their  conversi  (lay- 
brothers)  with  sacks,  three  or  four  times  a  year,  to  beg  for  their  convents. 
Having  been  established  three  centuries  later  than  the  others,  they  took  ad- 
TSDtage  of  this,  to  give  refinement  to  the  arts,  and  to  avoid  the  faults  of 
those  who  preceded  them.  Mathew  Paris,  who  was  nearly  contemporary 
with  Saint  Francis  and  Saint  Dominick,  has  given  pictures  of  their  new 
flocks,  which  might  be  taken  for  an  abstract  of  all  that  has  been  written 
from  the  days  of  Pascal  to  the  present,  concerning  the  Jesuits.  /*The 
people,"  says  he,   **  called  them  hypocrites  and  successors  of  antichrist, 
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pseudo-preachers,  flatterers  and  counsellors  of  kings  and  princes,  despi^ien 
and  supplanlers  of  bishops,  violators  of  royal  marriage-beds,  prevaricaton 
of  confessions,  who,  wandering  over  unknown  provinces,  minister  to  the 
audacity  of  sin."  (Jld  an.  1256,  p.  939.  Edit,  16A0. )  It  is  inconceivable 
what  an  ascendancy  was  exercised  by  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  in 
the  time  of  our  poet  over  the  passions  of  individuals,  the  opinioDS  of  the 
people,  and  the  pK)wers  of  the  State.  The  Franciscan,  Fra  Giovanni  di  Vi- 
cenza,  possessed  unbounded  authority  m  Lombardy,  changing  the  law8» 
leading  towns  and  provinces  in  his  train ;  instigating  the  civil  animosities  of 
that  unhappy  people  in  obedience  to  the  fatal  policy  of  the  Popes ;  and,  when 
harangues  and  intrigues  failed,  making  himself  obeyed  by  awUh-da-fe.  By 
a  document  published  not  long  since  by  Mr.  Marini,  it  appears  that  omt^- 
da-fe  were  multiplied  by  the  Dominicans,  even  beyond  the  wishea  and 
orders  of  the  court  of  Rome.  It  is  a  brief  of  Pope  Benedict  XL,  dated  the 
11th  of  March,  130A,  and  addressed  to  the  Inquisitors  of  Padua,  ordeiing 
them  to  reverse  their  iniquitous  sentences,  and  to  go  on  with  their  trade  of 
preaching  and  burning,  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  outcries  of  the  people 
should  no  longer  reach  his  ears.  Benedict  XI.  was  himself  a  Dominican; 
and  perhaps  wished,  like  many  other  sovereigns,  to  profit  by  the  injustiee 
of  his  agents,  without  appearing  to  be  a  party. 

At  the  very  time  that  these  friars  were  setting  the  example  of  the  moil 
infamous  vices,  they  appear  also' to  have  originated  the  most  sacrilegtov 
heresies.  The  mendicants  not  only  continued  to  cry  up  their  innumeraUe 
antiquated  visions,  but  invented  new  ones  still  more  absurd,  which  they 
continued  to  have  revealed,  sworn  to,  and  believed.  The  University  rf 
Paris  was  for  several  years  agitated,  Europe  scandalised,  and  the  Vatican 
occupied,  without  knowing  how  to  extricate  itself,  with  a  long  trial  of  the 
Dominicans  for  a  singular  attempt,  aided  by  a  Franciscan  fanatic,  to  sub- 
stitute the  prophetic  visions  of  the  Abb^  Joachim,  with  some  supplements 
of  their  own,  for  the  New  Testament.  Mathew  Paris,  either  from  not 
being  exactly  informed  of  what  was  passing  abroad,  or  not  daring  to  state 
all  he  knew,  speaks  of  this  circumstance  only  in  general  terms.  ^  "They 
preached,"  says  he,  '*  commented,  and  taught  certain  novelties,  which, « 
far  as  they  were  known,  were  considered  mere  ravings,  and  reduced  those 
into  a  book,  which  they  were  pleased  to  style,  *  The  Everlasting  Gospel;' 
with  certain  other  things,  of  which  it  would  not  be  wise  to  say  too  much." 
[Hist,  Ang.  ad  an,  1257. )  But  he  has  said  quite  enough  to  confirm  tlie  dis- 
coveries subsequently  made  by  writers  of  every  communion,  respecting 
this  extraordinary  fact,  and  to  make  known  in  what  state  Dante  found  the 
religion  of  Europe.  The  inquisitors,  in  the  mean  time,  were  by  no  means 
remiss  in  burning  astrologers,  and  persons  accused  of  practising  the  art  of 
magic,  though  it  sometimes  happened  that  an  astrologer  triumphed  over 
them.  Of  two  contemporaries  of  Dante,  one,  Cecco  d'Ascoli,  was  burned 
by  order  of  the  Dominican  Inquisition  at  Florence ;  *  and  the  other,  Pietro 
d*Abano,  who  was  reputed  to  be  confederate  with  devils,  and  openly  pro- 
fessed astrology,  upon  being  accused  at  Paris,  retorted  the  charge  of  heresy 
upon  the  Dominicans — summoned  them  to  appear — convicted  them  of  he- 
resy by  forty-five  special  arguments — procured  their  expulsion  and  exclu- 
sion from  Paris  for  a  considerable  period — and  was  himself  pronounced  in- 
nocent by  the  Pope  at  Ilome.f  The  people,  however,  believed  in  the  power 

*  n/o.  VWani,  h.  W.  chap.  39. 
f  Mk'hafl  Savouaiohj  ad  au.  I'ZW.  V299.    l*iAu  M>am  cotic\VaL\.w ,  4iffi«eiitia  10. 
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i  magician.  It  is  mentioned  in  the  chronicles  of  that  age,  and  still  re- 
1  in  the  villages  of  Padua,  that  Pietro  had  seven  spirits  at  his  command : 
lat  when  he  was  going  to  be  hanged,  he  substituted  an  ass  in  his  place, 
act  is,  that  notwithstanding  his  canonical  absolution,  Pietro  had  ad- 
i  in  writings  the  influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  actions,  and  de- 
absolutely  the  existence  of  demons.  *  The  philosophy  of  Epicurus 
lade  some  progress  among  the  higher  orders  in  the  age  of  Dante ;  Guide 
cauti,  his  intimate  friend,  was  pointed  out  by  the  people  for  his  Mcdi- 
s  against  the  Existence  of  God. 

m  were  the  grossest  abuses  of  superstition  and  fanaticism  mingled 
leretical  license,  uncertainty  of  opinion,  popular  credulity  and  atheism ; 
levertheless,  ReUgion  was  still  the  great  centre  around  which  all  the 
bs  and  interests  of  mankind  revolved.  In  this  singular  condition  of 
y,  Boniface,  in  the  last  year  of  the  thirteenth  century,  proclaimed  a 
-y  indulgence  to  all  who  should  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  All 
iendom  was  accordingly  attracted  towards  the  holy  city;  and,  during 
d  weeks,  200,000  foreigners  were  calculated  to  succeed  each  other 
f  at  its  gates.  To  give  all  possible  solemnity  and  effect  to  the 
18  he  proposed  to  inculcate,  Dante  fixed  the  epoch  of  his  Vision  of 
le  Justice  in  the  holy  week  of  that  year,  when  all  Europe  thus  went 
to  obtain  the  remission  of  sins. 

B  have  thus  endeavoured  to  fill  up  some  of  the  lacunm  in  the  work  of 
/ancellieri ;  and  trust  we  have,  at  the  same  time,  negatived  many  of 
ite  and  visionary  conjectures  that  have  been  hazarded  upon  the  sources 
ce  our  poet  might  have  derived  the  idea  of  his  work.  ^  There  are, 
Ter,  some  recent  authors,  whoso  writings  are  deservedly  popular,  of 
)  opinions  it  may  be  right  to  say  something.  Denina  has  gone  the 
I  of  supposing,  that  Dante  borrowed  his  plan  from  a  masquerade  which 
place  during  a  public  festival  at  Florence,  in  which  devils  and 
ed  souls  were  represented  as  characters.  This  strange  drama  was 
ited  on  a  bridge  over  the  Arno,  which,  being  made  of  woofl,  gave 
luring  the  show,  and  closed  the  scene  most  tragically.  Now,  it  ap- 
from  Villani,  that  Dante  had  left  Florence  two  years  before;  and, 
3nsly  to  his  departure,  had  composed  the  seven  first  cantos  of  his 
^  which  were  saved  by  his  wife  when  his  house  was  pillaged  and 
Dyed  by  the  faction  that  persecuted  him.  The  manuscript,  by 
iccio's  account,  was  sent  to  him  in  his  exile,  in  1302;  and  the  masque- 
of  ''The  Damned  Souls''  was  represented  in  IdOA.  The  truth,  there- 
is  probably  the  very  reverse  of  Denina's  conjecture, — tlial  the  idea 
e  show  was  suggested  to  the  people  of  Florence  by  the  beginning  of 
fellow-citizen's  poem.  Tiraboschi  and  Mr.  Sismondi,  indeed,  are 
of  this  opinion;  and  we  may  add  that,  even  in  1295,  Dante,  in  his 
work,  entitled  ''  La  Vita  Nuova,"  gives  distinct  hints  of  the  design  of 
reat  poem. 

ir  poet  was  the  pupil  of  Brunetio  Latini,  who,  in  a  sort  of  poem,  en- 
I  the  TesoretiOy  supposes  himself  guided  by  Ovid  through  the  mazes 
iOrest,  in  search  of  the  oracles  of  nature  and  philosophy ;  and  from  this 

Mis  curious  observation  was  first  made  by  Pico  of  Mirandola.  Sec  De  rerum  PranolcUione. 

m 

lantori,  Aaimli.  ad.  an.  l.%0. 

lomance  of  Ouerino— Saint  Patrick's  Pit— The  JiigRlpr  who  goes  to  Hell— The  Dream  of 
-The  Road  to  Hell— and  three  Tales  of  the  12lh  and  13ih  Centuries,  to  be  found  in  the  old 
'Ai  Fabliaux. 
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model  it  to  confidently  asserted,  that  the  pupil  loses  himself  in  a  forest,  §nd 
takes  Virgil  for  his  guide.    That  Mr.  Gomiani  should  dilate  upon  this  fine 
discovery,  is  very  natural, — for,  of  all  the  historians  of  Italian  literabne, 
he  is  the  most  quackish  and  the  most  inept.    But  it  to  lamentable  that  it 
should  be  repeated  with  even  more  confidence  by  Mr.  Gingueii6.    He  is 
"astonished,  that  no  Italian  before  Mr.  Comiani  suspected  thtoto  bedw 
origin  of  Dante's  poem ;"— and  we    are  astontohed,  in  our  turn,   ftit 
Mr.  Ginguen6  should  not  know  this  suq>icion  to  be  as  old  as  the  year  lAOO. 
It  may  be  collected,  indeed,  from  the  biographical  account  of  Dante,  bj 
Philip  Yillani,  nephew  to  the  illustrious  historian  of  that  name ;  and  w 
advanced  more  boldly  by  others  a  few  years  after,  and  al  a  longer  ii- 
tervah^   Federigo  Ubaddini  says,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  the  Teso- 
retto  in  16A2— '<  Aver  Dante  imitato  il  Tesoretto  di  Brunetto  Latini."  Mr. 
Ginguen6,  too,  we  may  say,  has  been  much  too  favourable  in  hto  judgment 
of  the  Tesoretto,.  which  is  really  a  very  mean  and  scarcely  intelligible  per- 
formance.    Though  written  six  hundred  years  ago,  we  suspect  there  an 
but  few  persons  who  have  read  it  in  all  that  time.   Would  it  be  credited, 
that  Count  Mazzuchelli,  and  Father  Quadrio,  the  two  Italian  writers  \fbo 
have  most  carefully  explored  the  old  authors,  had  but  an  imperfect  kncMF- 
ledge  of  the  Tesoretto,  even  while  they  were  busy  disputing  al)Out  it9   Bolh 
writers,  misled  by  the  resemblance  of  name,  mention  it  as  an  abridgiMit 
of  the  Tesoro,  which  is  in  fact  the  great  work  of  Brunetto  Latini,  but  hi8 
nothing  whatever,  either  in  conception  or  matter,  in  common  with  the  Te-  i 
soretto.     The  Tesoro,  besides,  to  written  in  French,  and  in  prose.    Moo-  ; 
signor  Fontanini,  who  to  occasionally  bewildered  by  his  admiration  of  whit  '■ 
to  old,  caHs  the  Tesoretto^"  Poesia  Christiana,  nobile  e  morale."   lb 
orthodoxy  we  do  not  dispute.     But,  for  nobleness,  we  can  see  nothing  bat 
the  reverse.    And  as  to  its  morality,  it  constots  entirely  in  a  string  of  maxims, 
or  rather  proverbs,  without!  imagery,  sentiment,  or  a  single  spark  of  aai-  ^ 
mation.    It  is,  moreover,  dtofigured  by  grammatical  inaccuracies,  vnl- 
gartoms  of  phrase,  and  a  great  number  of  words,  so  obscure,  as  not  to  be 
found  even  in  the  dictionary  of  La  Grusca.    That  Academy,  which  was 
certainly  disposed  to  do  full  justice  to  the  efforts  of  the  early  Florentins 
writers,  and  was  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  with  men 
care,  has  characterised  the  Tesoretto  in  three  words — *'  Poesia  a  foggtodi  • 
frottola"  (poetry  in  the  trivial  ballad  style). 

After  all  this,  we  should  scarcely  have  expected  to  meet  with  a  passags ' 
like  the  following  in  so  learned  and  correct  an  author  as  Mr.  Hallam  ^^ ' 
"  The  source  from  which  Dante  derived  the  scheme  and  general  idea  of  Ui 
poem,  has  been  a  subject  of  enquiry  in  Italy.    To  his  original  mind,  one 
might  have  thought  the  sixlh  iEneid  would  have  sufficed.    But  it  happenik 
in  fact,  that  he  took  his  plan,  with  more  direct  imitation  than  weshooU 
expect,  from  the  Tesoretto  of  his  master  in  philosophical  studies,  Brunetto 
Latini.     This  is  proved  by  Mr.  Ginguen6,  b.  ii.  p.  8."    Even  the  authoritf 
is  hastily  quoted  for  this  hasty  opinion  :  for  though  il  is  true,  that,  in  th^ 
place  cited  by  Mr.  Hallam,  and  elsewhere,  the  French  critic  has  made  tto 
assertion  here  imputed  to  him,  il  is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  succeediflS 
volume,  this  certainty  is  reduced  to  probability.    Mr,  Ginguen6  there  8a]0 
only,  '<  that  Dante  gave  grandeur  and  poetic  colouring  to  the  ideas  of  Ufl 
master,  Brunetto,  i/tndeed  he  harrowed  anyjirom  him ,  and  similar 

*  Vide  Lor.  Mehus,  vita  del  Ti8L<«etWLci^  p«  1&3. 
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mere  noi  dictated  to  him  by  the  nature  of  hie  subject.**    (Vol.  ii.  p.  11. \ 
And  At  last  this  great  discovery  dwindles  into  a  mere  poesibility;  for  Mr. 
GiiigoiHi6,  in  giving  some  extracts  from  the  Tesoretto,  is  reduced  to  the 
mwal,  **  that  it  is  at  least  possible  Dante  may  have  proGted  by  it."  (P.  8.) 
The  truth  is,  that  such  inaccuracies  and  inconsistencies  are  almost  in- 
eiitaUe  in   treating  of  foreign  literature ;  and  especially  of  a  literature  so 
eopioas  and  peculiar  as  the  Italian.    The  history  of  its  eminent  writers  is 
otngled  in  the  dissensions  of  the  different  provinces — the  systems  of  their 
ilferent  schools — their  religious  opinions,  and  not  infrequently  the  political 
irierests  of  their  several  masters.     Hence,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  force 
<r  the  value  of  their  expressions,  it  is  often  necessary  to  have  an  iaiccurate 
bowledge  of  the  different  systems  of  literary  education,  of  manners,  of  re- 
rolations*  of  governments,  and,  often,  even  of  the  personal  character  and 
inigvi  oi  each  writer.     In  Italy,  too,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  there 
has  not  for  centuries  been  any  political  freedom,  and  that  the  people  have 
been  studiously  kept  in  ignorance.  Flattery  and  satire  have  accordingly-been 
liiefly  in  request — while  party  spirit  and  imposture  have  had  full  play. 
[be  number  of  readers,  at  the  same  time,  is  so  limited,  as  to  consist  almost 
wholly  ot proteges,  patrons,  and  rivals;  and  the  men  of  letters,  who  might 
espoie  imposture  and  bring  truth  to  light,  have  rarely  been  able  to  speak 
wUioQt  danger.    We  have  already  observed,  that  the  Jesuits  usurped  every 
htnch  ot  polite  literature ;  and  that,  to  serve  the  cause  of  the  Popes,  they 
lystematically  decried  Dante,  with  the  other  noblest  geniuses  of  Italy. 
Nevertheless,  the  history  of  the  Jesuit  Tiraboschi,  is  (with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions) the  constant  model  of  Mr.  Ginguen6,  who  in  fact  has  done  little 
more  than  impart  a  more  lively  colouring  to  the  original  design  of  that 
learned  but  prejudiced  person.    In  the  execution  of  this  humble  task,  how- 
ever, he  now  and  then  gets  so  bewildered  as  to  be  unjust  to  his  model : — 
for  example,  he  actually  charges  Tiraboschi  '*  with  having  confounded  the 
Tesoro  with  the  Tesoretto"  (vol.  ii.  p.  8.) ;  whDe  the  fact  is,  that  Tirabosdii 
wn  the  very  person  who  first  exposed  this  blunder  of  Mazzuchelli  and 
Qoadrio,  to  which  we  have  already  adverted.    (Storia  Lett.  vol.  iv.  lib.  5. 
c.  8.)    The  French,  however,  are  apt,  we  8u4>ect,  to  fall  into  such  per- 
plodties.    The  Abb6  de  Sades,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Petrarca,  re- 
htaB  of  that  poet — "  Uiat,  to  avoid  a  winter  passage  oeer  the  mountains 
Idnfeem  Milan  and  Fenice,  he  postponed  his  journey,''  etc.  (vol.  iii. 
p.3AS.)  Now,  we  shall  not  venture  to  say  what  might  have  been  the  state 
of  that  country  anterior  to  the  deluge ;  but  of,  this  we  are  certain,  that  in 
ssandior,  ancient  or  modem,  always  excepting  M.  de  Sades,  is  there  the 
kMt  mention  of  mountains  between  Milan  and  Venice — a  tract  of  country 
liiht,  as  to  be  called,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  time  of  Petrarca—''  La  Yalle 
lomfaarda."— The  key  to  the  whole  is,  that  the;  Abbe  had  never  been  in 
tily,— and  thatMr.  Ginguen6  wrote  in  the  same  predicament ;  haying  never 
*  fcnetrated  beyond  Turin,  where  he  went  as  ambassador  in  the  time  of  the 
Rpublic.    We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if  he  should  now  and  then  make 
a  Blip— but  he  might  have  avoided  quoting  foreign  as  native  authority. 
"Pour  ne  point  allfeguer  ici,"  observes.Mr.  Ginguen6  (vol.  i.  p.  25),  '*  d'au- 
Mtte  suspectes;  c'est  encore  dans  les  Italiens  que  je  puiserais  :"  and  in- 
ttntinently  he  cites  a  passage  of  Mr.  Andres,  who  certainly  writes  in 
lUiui,  Imtisa  8paniwrd\"~%sA,  moreover,  generally  considered  in  Italy 

1«  neither  very  well  acquainted  with  its  literature,  nor  very  just  to  it. 
The  work  of  Mr.  Frederick  Schlegel,  which  has  been  ver>  lately  trans- 
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la((Mj  into  EnglisI),  is  anotlicr  instance  of  tlie  liazards  of  all  iKMcmptury 
criticism  on  the  character  of  foreign  writers.  The  (lernian  author  has  en- 
tilled  liis  book — Lectures  an  the  History  of  Literature  ancient  and  mo- 
dem/* He  is  graciously  pleased  to  represent  Dante  as  *'  the  greatest  of 
Italian  and  of  Christian  poets/' — but  ol)serves,  at  the  same  time,  that ''  t/ie 
Ohiheline  harshness  appears  in  Dante  in  a  form  noble  and  dignified.  But 
although  it  may  pertiaps  do  no  injury  to  the  outward  beauty,  it  certainly 
mars,  in  a  very  considerable  degree,  the  internal  charm  of  his  poetry.  His 
chief  defect  is,  in  a  word,  the  want  of  gentle  feelings  "  Now,  the  opinioB 
of  Mr.  Uallam  is  directly  opposite  to  that  of  this  learned  Theban.  '*  In  one 
so  highly  endowed  by  nature,"  observes  Mr.  Uallam,  ''  and  so  consummate 
by  inslniction,  wo  may  well  sympathise  with  a  resentment  which  exile  and 
poverty  rendered  perpetually  fresh.  But  the  heart  of  Dante  was  naturallj 
sensible,  and  even  tender :  his  poetry  is  full  of  comparisons  from  rural  life; 
and  the  sincerity  of  his  early  passion  for  Beatrice  pierces  through  the  veil 
of  allegory  that  surrounds  her.  But  the  memory  of  his  injuries  pursued 
him  into  the  immensity  of  eternal  light;  and,  in  the  company  of  saints  and 
angels,  his  unforgiving  spirit  darkens  at  the  name  of  Florence."  It  would 
be  presumption  in  us  to  determine — between  Mr.  Schlegel  and  Mr.  Hallam 
— which  has  read  Dante  with  more  care ;  but  the  poem  itself,  we  think, 
affords  sufficient  evidence  that  the  English  critic  has  the  truer  sense  of  its 
character — ^and  is  most  in  unison  with  the  soul  of  the  poet,  which  w» 
fraught  even  to  redundance  with  ''  gentle  feelings,"  and  poured  them  out, 
on  every  occasion,  with  a  warmth  and  delicacy  perhaps  unequalled  in  aoy 
other  writer.  We  must,  however,  remind  even  Mr.  Hallam,  that  Daole 
does  not  always,  in  his  poem,  mention  his  country  with  resentment ;  and  in 
his  prose  work,  **  II  Convito,"  he  remembers  Florence  with  the  most  af- 
fectionate tenderness.  He  styles  the  injustice  of  his  fellow-citizens  towards 
himself  a  fault,  not  a  crime — ^and  ofiers  up  a  pathetic  prayer,  *'  that  his 
hones  might  repose  at  last  in  the  soft  bosom  of  that  land  which  had  nursed 
and  borne  him  to  the  maturity  of  his  age." — We  subjoin  his  own  words, 
for  the  satisfaction  of  tliose  who  are  sufficiently  conversant  with  Italian  to 
feel  the  beauty  of  the  original,  and  who  will  thence  readily  concur  io  the 
truth  of  our  observation : — *'  Ahi,!  piaciuto  fosse  al  Dispensatore  dell'  Urir 
verso  che  la  cagione  delta  mia  scusa  mai  non  fosse  stata !  Che  nb  allri 
contro  me  avrai  fallato,  n6  io  soflerto  avrei  pena  ingiustamente ;  pena,  dioo, 
d'esilio  e  di  poverty,  poich^  fu  piacere  dei  cittadini  delta  bellissima  e  famo- 
sissima  figlia  di  Roma,  Fiorenza,  di  giattarmi  fuori  del  suo  dolce  seno,  nel 
quale  nato  e  nudrito  fui  fino  al  colmo  della  mia  vita ;  e  nel  quale,  con  buooa 
pace  di  quella,  desidero  con  tutto  il  cuore  di  riposare  Tanimo  stance,  e  ler- 
minare  il  tempo  che  mi  e  date." 

Mr.  Schlegel,  however,  is  not  the  only  |)erson  who  has  imputed  harshoes 
of  soul  to  Dante.  This,  indeed,  is  a  sort  of  traditional  censure,  derireJ 
from  tlie  fastidious  critics  of  the  court  of  Leo  X. ;  for  our  poet,  it  must  be 
confessed,  was 

....  minus  aptun  acut'ut 
Narilmt  korum  hommum  .... 

....  at  €$i  vir  bonus,  ut  melior 
Non  ctlius  quisquam,  at  intjemum  intjenu. 

It  is  a  distinctive  trait  in  the  character  of  the  earlier  poets,  that  uie)  tvif 
tinually  reveal  to  us  in  their  writings  the  inmost  feelings  and  disposition 
of  their  souls.    They,  as  it  were,  say  to  (he  reader — 
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Tibi  nunct  hortante  Camand, 
Executienda  damus  pracordia. 

n  order  to  obtain  just  views  of  those  characteristic  feelings,  their 
^ould  be  read  through  and  through ;  whereas  the  generality  of  cri- 
atent  themselves  with  a  few  popular  passages,  and  judge  of  the  rest 
ing  Co  the  response  of  some  of  those  oracles,  who,  like  Cardinal 
},  have  had  the  art  or  the  good  fortune  to  make  their  dicta  pass  cur- 
\  authority.  Dante  is,  perhaps,  the  poet  most  spoken  of,  and  least 
Y  foreigners.  It  may,  therefore,  be  proper  to  select  a  few  passages 
he  many  that  might  be  found  in  his  poem,  to  prove  that  his  heart 
I  much  distinguished  for  gentleness  as  for  magnanimity  and  force, 
haughtiness  of  demeanour,  attributed  to  him  by  all  the  writers  from 
mi  Yillani  to  the  present  day,  probably  is  not  exaggerated.  He  was 
Jly  proud ;  and  when  he  compared  himself  with  his  contemporaries, 
;  his  own  superiority,  and  took  refuge,  as  he  expresses  it  himself  with 
ch  happiness — 

Sotto  tushergo  del  sentirai  puro. 

Conscience  makes  me  firm ; 
The  boon  companion,  who  her  strong  breastplaU 
Buckles  on  htm  that  feels  no  guUt  within. 
And  bids  him  on,  and  fear  not. 

iheless,  this  inflexibility  and  pride  melt  at  once  into  the  softest  defe- 
and  docility,  when  he  meets  Oiose  who  have  claims  upon  his  gratitude 
sped.  In  conversing  with  the  shade  of  Brunette  Latini,  who  was 
ed  for  a  shameful  crime,  he  still  attends  his  master  with  hid  hour)  h^nt 

//  capo  china 
Tensa,  com*  uom  che  riverente  vada — 

Held  mj  head 
Bent  down  as  one  who  walks  m  referent  guise. 

3  believe  it  has  never  been  remarked  that  Dante,  who  makes  it  a  rule, 
iversing  with  all  others,  to  employ  the  pronoun  tu  (thou),  uses  the 
lun  wd  (you)  in  addressing  his  preceptor  Brunette,  and  his  mistress 
ice.  Even  Mr.  Gary  has  not  seized  this  shade  of  distinction,  and 
lates 

Siete  Toi  qui,  ser  Brunetto — 

~by—  Sir!  Bninetto! 

And  art  thou  here  ? 

poet  has  even  carried  modesty  so  far  as  not  to  pronounce  his  own 
;  and  upon  one  occasion,  when  he  was  asked  who  he  was,  did  not  say 
le  was  Dante;  but  whilst  he  described  himself  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
an  exalted  opinion  of  his  genius,  ascribed  all  the  merit  to  love,  bv 
ti  he  was  inspired — 

.  .  .  .  lo  mi  son  un,  che  qtumdo 
Amore spira,  note ;  ea quel modo 
Che  detta  dentro,  vo  significando, 

I  Count  of  me  but  as  one 

Who  am  the  scribe  of  Love,  that,  when  he  breathes^ 
Take  up  my  pen,  and,  as  he  dictates,  write. 

iffaen  the  beloved  Beatrice  addresses  him,  as  if  to  reproach  him  with 
)ast  life — 
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DanU! 

Non  pianger  tmco,  turn  pianger  amcora  ; 

Che  pianger  ti  convien  per  altra  epada — 

Dante,  weep  not ; 

Weep  tbou  not  yet ; — behoves  thee  feel  the  edge 

Of  other  sword,  and  thou  shalt  weep  for  that;  j 

he  writes  his  own  name,  lest  he  should  alter  or  omit  a  single  word  that  fd 
from  the  lips  of  her  he  loved ;  yet,  even  for  this,  he  thinks  it  neceiBary  to  ' 
excuse  himself —  * 

Ouando  mi  volei,  al  ttion  del  nome  Mto 
Cke  di  necesiita  qui  ti  rigittra — 
Turning  me  at  the  sound  of  mine  own  name. 
Which  here  I  am  compelled  to  register. 

This  repugnance  to  occupy  his  readers  with  his  own  particular  concem  ^ 
(a  repugnance  of  which  we  have  certainly  no  reason  to  complain  in  tlie 
authors  of  the  present  day)  has  perhaps  imposed  upon  Dante  his  singular 
silence  respecting  his  family ;  whilst  he  records  a  variety  of  domestic  anec- 
dotes of  almost  all  his  acquaintance,  and  so  forcibly  paints  the  miseries  of 
exile,  he  omits  one  grief  the  most  cruel  of  all — that  of  a  father  without  a 
house  to  shelter,  or  bread  to  feed  his  young  and  helpless  children.  Itii 
beyond  all  doubt  that  he  had  several  sons,  and  that  they  lived  in  a  state  of 
proscription  and  distress  until  the  period  of  his  death.  But,  for  this  (act, 
we  are  indebted  only  to  the  historians.  From  his  own  writings  it  could  not 
be  even  suspected  that  he  was  a  husband  and  a  father. 

It  is,  however,  easy  to  perceive,  that  he  is  thinking  of  his  family,  whei 
ho  exclaims,  that  the  women  of  Florence,  in  older  times,  when  purity  of 
morals  and  civil  concord  prevailed,  were  not  reduced  to  a  life  of  widoiH 
hood  whilst  their  husbands  yet  lived— or  obliged  to  share  with  them  the 
sufferings  of  their  exile,  without  knowing  in  what  place  they  should  find  a 
grave — 

0 fortunate t  e  ciascuna  era  certa 
Delia  eua  sepoltura — 

Oh !  happy  they, 
Each  sure  of  burial  in  her  native  land. 

It  is  not  alone  in  his  ''  comparisons  drawn  from  rural  life,"  as  remarked 
by  Mr.  Hallam,  but  principally  in  what  he  says  of  social  intercourse,  and 
of  the  brighter  days  of  his  country,  that  wo  perceive  the  sensibility  and 
gentleness  of  his  nature.    He  delights  in  painting  the  joys  of  domestic  life, 
of  which  he  presents  a  most  affecting  picture  in  the  15th  Canto  of  the  Para- 
diso,  whence  we  have  taken  the  verses  just  quoted.    He  does  not  lament 
the  loss  of  innocence  and  simplicity  alone,  but  also  of  the  refined  luxury, 
the  courtesy,  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  gallantry  and  love,  and  the  tone  off 
high-breeding  in  society,  which  in  Italy,  it  seems,  were  then  beginning  li> 
disappear. 

The  ladies  and  the  knights,  the  toils  and  ease, 
That  witched  us  into  love  and  courtesy. 

Le  donne^  i  cavalier*,  gli  affanni  e  gli  agi 
Che  ne  invogliova  canore  e  cortesia. 

These  two  lines  have  such  a  charm  to  Italian  ears,  that  Ariosto,  aftei 

having  sketched  a  thousand  beginnings  for  his  poem,  and  decided  upon  an 

indifferent  one  enough,  which  was  printed,  finally  rejected  them  all  inth€ 

.  Moond  edition,  and  substituted,  almost  word  for  word,  the  verses  of  Dante, 

•  fbllowf 
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L§  donne.i  cavalier',  tarmi,  git  amori 
Le  cortesie,  Paudaci  imprese,  to  emUo. 

light  change  which  it  was  necessary  to  make,  destroyed  the  sweet 
'  of  the  original ;  and  the  delicate  sentiment  of  regret  is  wholly  lost 
litation.  It  is  very  rarely  that  the  same  ideas,  or  the  same  words, 
the  same  effect,  when  transplanted  from  the  place  into  which  they 
)ped  from  the  heart  of  a  man  of  genius. 

irious  to  see,  how  little  novelty  there  is,  even  in  the  most  modern 
3gant  distresses.  Dante,  in  the  beginning  of  the  lAth  century, 
s,  that  commerce  having  suddenly  enriched  numbers  of  mere 
society  was  corrupted  and  debased  by  an  upstart  aristocracv,  whose 
and  profusion  had  put  to  fli^t  all  courtesy  of  heart,  and  refine- 
breeding — 

^  Ad  upstart  multitode.  and  ludden  gain, 
Pride  and  cucsm,  oh  !  Florence !  nare  in  thee 
Engendered ;  so  that  now  in  tears  thou  moam'st. 

16  of  the  many  instances  in  which  our  poet  mingles  with  stern  jus- 

iservation  a  sentiment  of  plaintive  tenderness  for  his  country.    It 

believe,  be  much  more  forcibly  felt  by  those  who  understand  the 

Lagente  nuova  e  t  subiH  guadagni, 
Orgoglio  e  dismisura  han  generaia.^ 
FioreHza,  in  te !  si  cAe  tu  gid  tepiagni. 

Iso  the  g^erosity  to  attribute  to  others  the  courtesy  which  was 

so  much  nobleness,  and  expressed  with  so  much  sweetness,  by 

Upon  his  entrance  into  Purgatory,  he  meets  his  friend  Casella, 

ted  musician,  who  died  a  short  time  before,  and  whom  he  deeply 

I 

Then  one  I  saw,  darting  before  the  rest 

With  snch  fond  ardour  to  embrace  me,  i 

To  do  the  like  was  moTed :  O,  shadows  vain, 

Except  in  outward  sembhince  i  Tlirice  my  hands 

I  clasped  behind  it;  they  as  oft  returned 

Rnipty  into  my  breast  again :  Surprise, 

I  need  must  think,  was  painted  in  mv  1o<As, 

For  that  the  shadow  smiled  and  backward  drew. 

To  follow  it  I  hastened,  but  with  Toice 

Of  sweetness,  it  enjoined  me  to  desist : 

Then  who  it  was  I  knew,  and  prayed  of  it 

To  talk  with  me  it  would  a  little  pause: 

It  answered,  ^  Thee  an  in  my  mortal  frame 

I  loved,  so  loosed  from  it  I  love  thee  still, 

And  therefore  pause ;  but  why  walkest  thou  here  ?". 

1  give  neither  the  sequel  nor  the  original  of  this  dialogue.  Even 
le  attempt  at  translation  suffices  to  show,  that  it  was  dictated  to  a 
Diind  by  nature.  At  the  close  of  their  conversation,  the  poet  asks 
d  to  sing. 

Then  I :  ^  If  new  laws  have  not  quite  destroyed 
Memory  and  use  of  that  sweet  song  of  long. 
That  whilom  all  my  cares  had  power  to  'suage, 
Please  thee  with  it  a  little  to  console 
My  spirit — ^ 
"  Love  that  discourses  in  my  thoughts."    He  then 
Began,  in  such  soft  accents,  that  within 
The  sweetness  thrills  me  yet. 
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Tlicsc  lines  convey  but  a  dim  shadow  of  Ihc  grace  and  teaderness  o 
original. 

Ed  lo :  ^  8e  nuova  Ugge  rum  ii  togUe 
Memaria  o  u§o  alP  amoroso  oanio, 
Ch§  m  §oUa  quetar  Mte  mi§  vogtie ; 
Di  eib  H  piaeifia  ea/uoiare  alquimto 
Vanimamia^ 
^  Amor  eke  neila  mente  mi  ragiona^-- 
Commeib  egli  attor  n  dolegmtnU 
Che  la  dokezMa  aaear  detUro  mi  tttona. 

Dante,  in  the  words  ''  amoroso  canto/'  asks  his  friend  generally  to  sin( 
some  strain  that  should  excite  in  him  feelings  of  tenderness  and  love ;  i 
in  Mr.  Gary's  translatidn,  the  words  "  that  song  of  love/'  seem  ratli 
indicate  some  particular  song,  and  thereby  destroy  the  beauty  and  del 
of  the  poet's  idea ;  for  the  touch  of  courteous  and  gentle  feeling  whii 
imagines  in  his  friend  is,  that  Casella  selects  a  song  which  Dante  had 
self  written  for  Beatrice.  This  is  not  mentioned  in  the  poem ;  but  wc 
found  the  Canzone,  of  which  the  opening  is  given  here,  among  his 
compositions. 

Perhaps  we  have  not  correctly  seized^the  acceptation  in  which  the  v 
''  gentle  feelings"  are  used  by  Mr.  F.  Schlegel.  It  is  difficult  for  peo] 
understand  each  other  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  language, 
have  before  us  a  French  translation  of  the  Inferno,  published  a  few 
since  in  London,  in  which  the  translator  complains  "of  not  finding  en 
olepUode$  in  the  poem  of  Dante,  and  this  radical  vice  of  the  poem,''  he 
"  necessarily  fatigues  the  most  intrepid  reader."  Now,  in  as  much  z 
whole  poem,  and  particularly  the  Inferno,  is  a  tissue  of  episodes,  w 
obliged  to  conclude  that,  in  French  literature,  the  wonl  episode  n 
something  very  different  from  what  is  generally  understood.  Wei 
however,  too  many  frightful  examiples  before  us,  to  enter  into  discus 
relating  to  a  foreign  language.  Mr.  Ginguen6,  who  has  treated  Italis 
terature  with  more  zeal  and  candour,  and  who  was  generally  belter  qua 
than  many  who  have  undertaken  the  same  task,  is,  we  regret  to  repeat 
of  those  examples.    The  simile  of  Dante  (Inf.  Cant.  I.) 

R  rome  quei  che  con  lena  affatinain^ 
Ve  citofuor  delpelago  alia  riva, 
Si  volge  alt  acqua  perigliosa,  eguata,*  . 

is  translated  by  Mr.  Ginguen6,  **  Comme  un  voyageur  hors  d'hal 
deacendu  $ur  le  rivage,  toume  $e$  regards  vers  la  mer  ou  il  a  couru  ta 
dangers  "  In  the  original,  the  question  is  not  about  a  traveller  at  sea 
about  a  man  who  saves  himself  by  swimming.  He  reaches  the  shore, 
having  despaired  of  escape,  and  when  at  the  very  last  gasp.  The  v 
*'  fuor  del  pelago"  present  the  man  to  our  imagination  as  if  he  had 
just  vomited  up  by  the  ocean ;  and  the  concluding  verse  places  him  in 
sort  of  stupor  which  is  felt  upon  passing  at  once  (o  safety  from  des 
without  any  intervention  of  hope.  He  looks  back  upon  perdition  wi 
stare,  unconscious  how  he  had  escaped  it.  The  word  *'  guata"  which 
the  stanza  and  the  sentence,  presents  all  this,  as  if  by  magic,  to  the  imai 
lion  of  the  n^ader,  and  leaves  him  in  full  possession  of  the  image  whici 
poet  had  conjured  up  by  his  genius. 

*  AnH  fl0  a  tnati  with  difficult  nliort  breath, 
Vompent  wif  h  loilinj^,  'fcapfsd  from  lea  to  shore, 
Tiirnii  to  tUv  pffilouff  wide  wantf,  Riid  stand* 
A I  gaze .  (Cary*e  irantlut ) 
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1  observations  may  appear  too  minute  and  particular :  but  it  is'in 
like  this  that  the  peculiar  merit  of  Dante  consists.  He  condenses 
thoughts  and  feelings  io  the  facts  he  relates,  and  expresses  himself 
bly  by  images,  and  those  images  often  what  the  Italian  painters 
iscorcio.  Even  his  largest  groups  are  composed  of  a  very  few 
•  of  the  pencil,  and  in  none  does  he  ever  stop  to  fill  up  the  design 
ninute  or  successive  touches,  but  passes  hastily  on  through  the 
ess  variety  of  his  subject,  without  once  pausing  to  heighten  the 
or  even  to  allow  its  full  developement  to  the  emotion  he  has  excited, 
e  word,  flung  in  apparently  wKhout  design,  often  gives  its  whole 
id  character  to  the  picture.  Thus,  in  the  third  Canto  of  the  Pur- 
,  the  poet  gazes  with  fixed  eyes  upon  the  shades  as  they  move  over 
untain.     One  stands  still  and  addresses  him. 

llien  of  them  one  began — **  Whoe'er  thou  art 

Who  joaroejr'iit  thun  this  way,  thy  visage  turn. 

Think  if  roe  elsewhere  thou  hast  ever  seen." 

I  towards  him  tum'd,  and  with  fix'd  eyes  beheld. 

Comely  and  fair  and  gentle  of  aspect 

He  seem'd ;  but  on  one  brow  a  gtuih  was  mark'd ; 

When  hnmblv  I  disclaim'd  to  have  beheld 

Ilim  ever.    ^Now  behold."  he  said ;  and  show'd^ 

High  on  his  breast  a  wounol ;  then  smiling,  spake, 

**  I  am  Manfredi." 

E  un  di  loro  incommotb,  chmnque 

Tu  8e\  cost  andando  volgi  7  viso, 

Por  mente,  se  di  la  tm  vedesii  unque» 
lo  mi  volsi  ver  lui.  e  guardailfifOt 

Biondo  era.  e  bello,  e  di  gentile  agpetto; 

Ma  r  un^  de*  ci(fli  un  colpo  avea  aiviso. 
Quando  mi  fid  umilmenlt  disdetto 

D^averlo  visto  mai,  el  disse :  Or  vedi ; 

E  mostfommi  una  piaga  a  sommo  il  petto ^ 
Poi  sorridendo  disse :  Io  son  Manfredi. 

ifredi  was  the  most  powerful  prince  of  Italy,  and  the  chief  support 
Ghibelinc  party  ;  and  fell  on  the  field  of  battle  in  the  flower  of  his 
The  Pope  had  his  bones  dug  up  and  exposed,  in  order  that  they 
be  '^washed  by  the  rain,  and  stirred  by  the  wind"*  It  is  easy  to 
e  what  Dante  felt  at  the  sight  of  this  ill-fated  and  youtliful  hero, 
ok  to  find  a  eulogy  upon  him  ;  but  the  poet,  in  his  own  person, 
not  of  Manfredi.  It  is  by  the  single  word  sorridendo  that  the 
is  moved  to  admiration  and  to  pity.  Dante  employs  but  that  one 
to  express  the  magnanimity  of  a  hero  svilikg,  whilst  he  shows 
)und  that  arrested  him  in  his  career  of  glory;  and  discovering,  in 
ule,  his  contempt  of  the  vindictive  fury  of  his  enemies, 
shall  add  but  one  example  more,  to  show  the  difficulty  of  explaining 
luties  of  Dante's  composition  by  any  general  description.  The  pas- 
e  select  is  from  the  episode  of  '*  Franceaca  da  Rimini/'  as  b^ing 
imiliar  to  the  English  reader,  both  from  its  own  popularity,  and  from 
autiful  amplification  of  it  which  Mr.  Hunt  has  lately  given  to  the 
.    Francesca  says  to  the  poet. 

Amor,  cK  al  cor  gentil  ratio  s'apprende, 

Prete  costui  delta  bella  persona 

Che  mifu  tolta;  e'  il  modoancor  m*qffende: 
Amor,  cK  a  nullo  amaio  amar  perdona, 

Miprese  del  costui  piacer  si  forte 


*  Or  Ic  bagna  la  pioggia  e  rouove  il  vento. 

VOL.  II.  ^ 
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Che,  e&me  vedi,  aneot  turn  m*abban  dona 
Amor  combtBte  not  ad  una  morie. 

ijove,  tbftt  io  tieotkr  heart  m  ifAddg  Icara'd; 
Kniaogled  liim  1^  (bat  fair  forai,  froM  me 
Ta'<fQ  10  tuch  eniel  nort,  a*  grMret  me  ilil; 
l^ore,  tfcat  denial  lake*  from  none  beloved, 
t^aught  me  witli  itUmtaois  him  w>  fHUwog  well, 
ThaCf  at  (Ikhi  we'ifi,  be  >c't  diiertv  nie  not ; 
Love  brought  uu  to  oat  death. 

The  \ihol<;  history  of  womairs  love  is  as  highly  and  coin|)1eteIy  wroi 
we  think,  in  these' few  lines,  as  that  of  Juliet  in  the  whole  tragec 
Shakspeare.  France$ca  imputes  the  passion  her  hrother-in^law  « 
<;eived  for  her,  not  to  depravity,  but  nobleness  of  heart  in  him,*  at 
her  own  loveliness.  With  a  mingled  feeling  of  kr*eu  sorrow  and  c 
placent  ndweie,  she  says  she  was  fair,  and  that  an  ignominiouis  death 
iHfd  him  of  her  beauty.  She  confesses  that  she  loved,  l>ecanse  she 
iKdovifd  : — Tliat  cliarm  had  deluded  her; — and  she  declares,  wiili  tr 
port,  that  joy  had  not  abandoned  her  even  in  hell : — 

— piacer  »i  forte 

Che,  came  vedi,  aneor  non  m^abbandona. 

It  is  lliuK  that  Dante  unites  {M^rspicuity  with  conciaeness — and  the  : 
naked  simplicity  with  the  profoundest  observation  of  the  heart, 
guilty  passion  survivcis  its  punishment  by  Heaven — but  witfiout  a  s 
of  impiety.  How  striking  is  the  contrast  of  her  extreme  happiness  ii 
midst  of  torments  that  can  never  c^ase ;  when,  resuming  her  narrative 
looks  at  her  lover,  and  repeals  with  enthusiasm, 

Quehtif  chf.  mai  de  mn  non  fia  diviuo  — 

lie,  who  ne'er 

Prom  mc  mIuUI  kefmraie.  f 

She  nevertheless  goes  on  to  relieve  her  brother-in-law  from  all  impute 
of  having  seduced  her.  Alone,  and  unconscious  of  Uieir  danger,  they 
a  love-story  together.  TIk^v  gazed  u|>on  each  other,  pale  with  emotk 
hut  the  secret  of  their  mutual  pai>sion  never  escap(;d  their  li)>s. 

Ver  piujiate  yli  ocahi  ci  Monpinse 
Ouella  leUura,  e  ncoforocci  7  visa ; 
ma  nolo  un  punlofu  quel  che  ci  vinte, 

(>ft-timit(  by  that  reading 
Our  (rycif  wi-rff  drawn  to;{etbc'r,  and  tlit;  Iiik* 
Fled  from  our  ulter'd  tAuHiV  :  Hut  at  one  {wlnt 
Alone  we  fell. 

Wo  are  sorry  to  say  Mr.  Gary  lias  not  translated  Wimi  interesting 
sages  with  his  usual  felicity.     The  description  of  two  happy  lovers  ii 
story  was  llw  ruin  of  Francesca.     It  was  the  romana*  of  Lancilot 
liinevra,  wife  of  Arthur,  King  of  England.:^ 

Quando  leygemmo  il  diitiaio  rino 

Enter  baciato  da  cotanto  amante, 

Quetti,  che  mai  da  me  non  fia  divino 
La  bocca  mi  baciif  tiUto  tremante. 


llie  word*  '*genttle,'  and  **  gentilezza;'  a»  uutd  by  the  l>e»t  writer*,  from  Dante  i 
firenent  day.  denote  rather  noblenew  of  WMil  than  amiablcoeM  of  mannerv.  CeniilezzamAVt 
fity  towards  all  that  i»  beautUid  and  generouf;  and  i«  the  alliance  of  delicacy  of  aeotiOMal 
liigh  courage.    Ario«t<>  ^ay«,  the  lion  ha  il  cor  gentile, 

t  We  tbiiik  the  word  queuti,  in  the  origirutl,  more  cvid«*nlly  convryw  the  idea  that  Fia» 
M'lienahe  inied  it,  turned  ber  eyMi»  toward*  her  lover,  who  wa«  evi'r  by  hernde 

j  Daole  caJb  the  author  "  f/o/eoZ/o  ;"  and,  in  the  inanu«cripi»  of  l^caccm,  bia  Decai 
mfouaden/tlled  **  Jt prmcipe Oaleotio,** A\t\wnitiy  to Bvurite  the  readeruf  ita  bcioca  daai 
book.  ^ 
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-When  of  that  tmile  we  read. 


The  wish'd  for  smile^  so  rapturooily  kist'd 
By  one  so  deep  in  love ;  then  hfl^  who  ne'er 
From  me  shall  separate,  at  once  my  lips 
All  trembliog  kisa'd. 

is  avowal,  she  hastens  lo  complele  the  picture  with  one  touch  which 
ler  with  confusion. 

Quel  giomopiu  non  vi  ieggemmo  avante, 

That  day, 

We  read  no  more ! 

jrs  not  another  word  ! — and  yet  we  fancy  her  before  us,  with  her 
3t  and  glowing  looks;  whilst  her  lover  stands  by  her  side,  listening 
ce  and  in  tears.  Dante,  too,  who  had  hitherto  questioned  her,  no 
rentares  to  enquire  in  what  manner  her  husband  had  put  her  to 
but  is  so  overcome  by  pity,  that  he  sinks  into  a  swoon.  Nor  is 
\e  considered  as  merely  a  poetical  exaggeration.  It  is  remarked  by 
imentators,  that  the  poet  had  himself  often  yielded  to  the  force  of 
ad  that  the  fear  of  his  own  damnation  probably  mingled  with  his 
uon  for  Francesca,  in  producing  this  excessive  emotion.  This  may 
— but  it  is  but  a  part  of  the  truth.  Dante's  whole  work,  though 
I  on  what  may  be  considered  as  an  extravagant  fiction,  is  conversant 
ith  real  persons.  While  other  poets  deal  with  departed  or  with 
8  heroes,  he  t^es  all  his  characters  from  among  his  countrymen, 
temporaries,  his  hosts,  his  relatives,  his  friends,  and  his  enemies. 
»  he  seek  to  disguise  them  under  borrowed  appellations.  He  gives, 
I  words,  the  name  and  description  and  character  of  all  those  well 
individuals.  He  converses  with  them — reminds  them  of  their  former 
lip— and  still  seeks  to  mingle  his  sentiments  with  theirs.  At  the 
ime,  he  marks  impartially  the  retribution  to  which  he  thinks  their 
t  has  entitled  them ;  while,  with  a  singular  mixture  of  human  relent- 
)  is  not  prevented  by  their  crimes,  and  consequent  punishment  in 
om  doing  them  honour — laying  open  to  them  his  heart,  and  consoling 
jvith  his  tears.  If  they  had  attended  to  those  things,  we  think  the 
niators  might  have  condescended  to  mention,  that  Francesca  was 
ighter  of  Guido  da  Polentay  master  of  Ravenna,  Dante's  protector 
>st  faithful  friend.  The  poet  had  probably  known  her  when  a  girl, 
ng  in  innocence  and  beauty  under  the  paternal  roof.  He  must,  at 
lavc  often  heard  the  father  mention  his  ill-fated  child.  He  must 
re  have  recollected  her  early  happiness,  when  he  beheld  the  spec- 
■  her  eternal  torment ;  and  this,  we  think,  is  the  true  account  of  the 
lelming  sympathy  with  which  her  form  overpowers  him.  The 
;,  too,  was  written  by  him  in  the  very  house  in  which  she  was  born, 
which  he  had  himself,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  exile,  found  a 
it  asylum. 

jaccio  has  given  an  account  which  greatly  mitigates  the  crime  of 
»ca ;  and  he  insinuates,  that  still  further  particulars  were  known  to 
He  relates,  that  *'  Qtiido  engaged  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage 
ciotto,  the  eldest  son  of  his  enemy  the  master  of  Rimini.  Lanciotto, 
as  hideously  deformed  in  countenance  and  figure,  foresaw,  that  if  he 
ted  himself  in  person,  he  should  be  rejected  by  the  lady.  He  there- 
solved  to  marry  her  by  proxy,  and  sent,  as  his  representative,  his 
3r  brother  Paolo,  the  handsomest  and  xno&l  accoTx\\|ft&\i^^  tcv^^^  \^  ^ 
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Italy.  Franccsca  saw  Paolo  arrive,  and  imagined  she  beheld  her  future 
husband.  That  mistake  was  the  commencement  of  her  passion.  The 
friends  of  Guide  addressed  him  in  strong  remonstrances  and  mournful  pre- 
dictions of  the  dangers  to  which  he  exposed  a  daughter,  whose  high  spirit 
would  never  brook  to  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  But  Guide  was  no 
longer  in  a  condition  to  make  war ;  and  the  necessities  of  the  politician 
overcame  the  feelings  of  the  father."* 

Dante  abstained  from  employing  any  of  those  circumstances,  though 
highly  poetical,  lie  knew  that  pathos,  by  being  expanded  over  a  number 
of  objects,  loses  of  its  force.  His  design  was  to  produce,  not  tragedies,  but 
single  scenes ;  and  Francesca,  to  justify  herself,  must  have  criminated  hsr 
father,  and  Uius  diminished  the  affecting  magnanimity  with  which  her 
character  is  studiously  endowed  by  the  poet. 

To  record  this  stain  upon  the  illustrious  family  of  a  beneCaotor  and  t 
friend,  may,  in  our  eyes,  appear  indelicate  and  ungrateful ;  especially  as  it 
may  be  supposed,  from  his  placing  Francesca  in  Hell,  that  ne  meant  to 
hold  her  up  to  execration.  An  observation  which  perhaps  has  not  escaped 
the  learned  men  of  Italy,  but  which  they  have  never  expressed,  from  the 
dread  of  provoking  the  savage  bigotry  of  their  priests,  explains  this  point. 
Dante  constantly  distinguishes  between  the  sins  and  tneriia  of  each  indivi- 
dual. Divine  Juaiice^  in  his  poem,  punishes  sin  whenever  it  isactuaitf 
committed ;  but  human  sympathy,  or  pity,  laments  or  extenuates  the  oflkflOB, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  committed.  The  poet  ^ 
dispenses  censure  and  praise  according  to  the  general  qualities  of  the  penoM  " 
— the  good  or  evil  they  had  done  their  country — the  glory  or  the  infamy 
they  had  left  behind  them.  He,  however,  carefully  abstains  from  laying 
down  this  maxim  in  words,  whilst  he  invariably  acts  upon  it  both  inJhe 
Inferno  and  the  Purgatorio.  In  the  Paradiso,  there  is  plainly  no  room 
for  its  operation. 

From  this  principle  he  has  deduced,  that  those  who  have  done  neither 
good  nor  evil  in  their  day  are  the  most  despicable  of  beings.  They  are 
described  as 

Questi  aciaurati  eke  mai  non  fur  vivi — 
These  wretchen  who  ne'er  li?ed. 

He  places  them  between  Hell,  the  abode  of  the  danmed,  and  Limbo,  (he 
abode  of  the  souls  of  infants  and  good  men  ignorant  of  the  Christian  faith ; 
and,  with  singular  boldness  of  opinion  as  well  as  style,  he  says,  Oot$ 
justice  disdains  to  punish,  and  his  mercy  disdains  to  pardon,  those  who 
were  useless  in  their  lives. 

Famadi  lor  nel  mondo  easer  non  latsa, 
Misericordia  e  Giuaiigia  U  adegna, 
Non  ragioniam  di  lor,  ma  guarae  e  paaaa. 

Fame  of  them  the  world  hath  none, 
Nor  sufferfi.     Mercy  and  Justice  scum  tliem  both.  '  |, 

Speak  not  of  them ;  but  look,  and  paiM  ihem  by. 

Among  those,  he  has  had  the  boldness  to  place  Saint  Celestino,  who   > 
abdicated  the  pontificate  through  weakness,  and  acquired  his  titles  to  cano^  f 
nisation  in  a  hermit's  ceil.     lie  also  finds  amongst  them  the  angels  that  itt  ; 
the  war  of  Lucifer  against  Ood  took  neither  side,  and  thought  only  o(  - 
themselves. 

*  Opcre  del  Boccacio,  to\.  y.  towaTds  \,V\««ikA.  "^XowcvR^i  «^\>ns^^  \7%l. 
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In  those  who  merited  that  €M  should  weigh  their  lives  against  their  sins, 

Dante  has  generally  implanted  a  strong  desire  of  celebrity.    The  prospect 

)f  being  named  by  the  poet,  on  his  return  to  the  liying,  suspends  awhile  the 

tense  of  their  {wins.    Great  souls,  though  expiating  the  guilt  and  shame- 

ulneas  of  the  heaviest  sins,  entreat  him  to  mention  his  having  seen  thenh 

rhi9  he  always  promises;  and  often,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  them  to 

peak  with  him  more  freely,  pledges  his  faith  that  they  shall  not  be  forgot^ 

en.    The  shades  of  those  only  who  in  their  lives  were  sunk  in  habitual 

rime  and  infamy,  conceal  from  him  their  names.    It  is  in  the  middle  age, 

letween  barbarism  and  refinement,  Uiat  men  most  strongly  feel  this  desire  of 

laving  their  names  preserved  from  oblivion.   The  passions,  at  that  period, 

lave  yet  lost  no  portion  of  tlieir  vigour,  and  are  ruled  by  impulse  rather 

han  by  calculation.    Man  has  then  more  difficulties  to  rouse,  and  more 

XNirage  to  sustain  him ;  and,  rather  than  be  checked  in  his  course,  will  plunge 

jrith  eel^  into  any  gulf  that  opens  in  his  way.   Of  this  the  age  of  Dante 

Punishes  examples  scarcely  credible  in  an  age  like  ours,  in  which  nothing 

retains  sufficient  novelty  to  make  a  strong  impression,  and  the  objects  of 

imnHiit  are  so  multiplied,  that  no  one  can  excite  a  commanding  interest.  It 

is  obvious,  however,  that  the  strong  passions  of  less  polished  times  bear  men 

on  to  great  virtues— great  crimes — great  calamities ;  and  thus  form  the  cha- 

ncfos  that  are  most  proper  for  poetry.    Dante  had  only  to  look  round  him 

for  characters  such  as  these.    He  found  them  already  formed  for  his  pur- 

poBBy  without  the  necessity  of  a  single  heightening  touch  from  his  own 

nmrntion.    Refinement  had  not  yet  produced  that  sameness  of  individual 

physiognomy  in  the  great  mass  of  a  nation.     Individual  originality,  now 

nre,  dangerous,  ridiculous  and  often  affected,  was  then  common  and  un- 

disgliised.    Poetry,  in  later  times,  has  succeeded  in  catching  its  shades  for 

the  purposes  of  fine  comedy — as  in  the  Misanthrope  of  Moli6re ;  and  of 

pratty  satire— as  in  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Loch.   But  all  that  this  species  of 

poetry  can  do,  is  to  seize  that  exterior  of  character  which  every  age  and 

nation  decks  out  after  its  own  fashion ;  whilst  the  poetry,  whose  business  is 

with  the  human  heart,  is  coeval  and  co-extensive  with  human  nature. 

Pope,  accordingly,  no  sooner  lighted,  in  an  almost  barbarous  age,  upon  a 

poetical  personage,  governed  both  inaction  and  in  writing  by  feeling  alone, 

than  he  produced  the  Epiatie  ofEloisay  and  proved  that  he  had  genius. 

Many  a  woman  of  that  day  resembled  Eloiaa  in  her  misfortunes  and  her 

love;  but  they  left  few,  if  any,  letters  behind  them.    Even  those  otEloisa 

hrre  reached  us  only  by  their  connection  with  the  writings  of  her  lover. 

At  present,  the  fair  sex  write  much  more,  and  perhaps  feel  as  much 

bs;  and  accordingly,  our  later  poets,  not  finding  poetical  characters  at 

home,  are  driven  to  seek  for  them  in  Turkey  and  in  Persia ; — while  the 

Germans  explore  the  ruins  of  Teutonic  castles — ^and  the  Italians  prudently 

eonGne  themselves  to  the  mythology  of  Greece  and  Rome.    In  fine,  when 

nations  are  in  a  semi-barbarous  state,  the  passions  are  their  strongest  laws  : 

what  else  they  have  under  the  name  of  law,  is  yet  without  consistency  or 

force.    The  punishment  of  an  injury  is  left  to  him  who  suffered  it — and  he 

regards  vengeance  as  a  duty.     Dante  concludes  one  of  his  lyric  pieces  with 

the  following  sentiment — 

How  fiEur  is  the  honour  reaped  from  revenge ! 
Che  belt  onor  s'ctcquista  in  far  vendetta. 

How  strongly  does  its  application  to  his  own  poem  illustrate  the  character 
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of  his  ago  1  Though  lerrified,  at  every  step,  by  the  objects  which  Hell 
presents  to  his  yiew,  the  sentiment  of  vengeance,  as  a  duty,  stops  him  in 
his  course.  His  eyes  are  fixed  upon  a  shade  that  seems  to  shuH  him.  Virgil 
reminds  him  that  they  must  continue  their  journey;  and  asks  the  reason  of 
his  delay.  Dante  answers,  ''  If  you  knew  the  reason,  you  would  allow  me 
to  remain  longer;  for  in  the  pit,  on  which  I  fixed  my  eyes,  I  thought  I 
beheld  one  of  my  kinsmen." — "  Truly,"  rejoins  Virgil,**  I  marked  him 
pointing  his  finger  at  you,  with  a  menacing  and  haughty  air."-«r-**  Oh  I  my 
master,"  exclaims  Dante;  **he  was  killed  by  an  enemy,  and  his  death  has 
not  been  yet  revenged  by  any  of  those  to  whom  thatjnsult  was  given ;  and 
therefore  he  disdained  to  speak  to  me ! "  ^ 

From  those  considerations,  which  we  have  been  tempted  to  expand  per- 
haps more  than  was  necessary,  it  is,  we  think,  evident,  that  the  episode  of 
Francesca  was  every  way  congenial  to  the  principles,  the  poetry,  and  the 
affections  of  Dante,  as  well  as  to  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  To  satisfy 
Divine  Justice,  he,  in  fact,  places  her  in  Hell;  but  introduces  her  in  such  a 
manner,  that  human  frailty  must  pity  her.  Nature  had  given  to  her  cha- 
racter the  poetic  cast.  Her  story,  he  knew,  was  one  that  could  not  be  con- 
cealed ; — and  he  gave  the  daughter  of  his  friend  the  celebrity  which  popular 
tradition  could  not  bestow.  The  husband  of  Francesca  was  living  and 
powerful  when  Dante  wrote ;  but  the  fearless  vengeance  of  the  poet  devotes 
him  to  infamy;  and  foretells,  that  his  place,  named  after  Cain,  among  the 
fratricides,  awaits  him  in  the  very  centre  of  Hell.  Indeed,  the  father  of 
Francesca  continued  to  afford  protection  to  Dante,  and  not  only  attended  his 
remains  to  the  tomb,  but  composed  and  recited  a  funeral  oration  over  them. 
His  successors,  too,  defended  the  poet's  sepulchre  against  the  power  of 
Charles  de  Valois,  king  of  Naples,  and  the  Church — ^when  John  XXII. 
sent  Cardinal  Bernardo  diPoggetto  from  Avignon  to  Ravenna,  with  orders 
to  drag  forth  the  bones  of  the  poet  from  the  repose  of  the  grave,  that  they 
might  be  burned,  and  their  ashes  scattered  before  the  wind.  This,  indeed, 
is  mentioned  only  by  Boccaccio  in  the  life  of  Dante ;  and  that  piece  of  bio- 
graphy has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  romance.  But  the  fact,  we  think, 
is  completely  verified  in  the  works  of  Bartolo,  a  celebrated  civilian,  who 
was  living  at  the  time,  and  alludes  to  it  very  distinctly  in  treating  of  the  law 
de  Bejudicandis  Rets  ( ad  cod.  1.1.  cod,  de  Bejudic,  etc.). 

The  celebrity  of  the  episode  of  Francesca,  and  the  little  light  hitherto 
thrown  upon  it,  has  engaged  us  in  a  discussion,  the  unavoidable  length  of 
which  is  an  additional  proof  that  a  commentary  upon  Dante,  which  should 
be  useful  in  an  historical  and  poetical  view,  still  remains  to  be  executed.  We 
hasten  now  to  the  close  of  these  desultory  observations.    But  few  literary 
men  arb  acquainted  with  his  lyric  compositions ;  and  his  prose  is  scarcely 
ever  mentioned.    The  elegant  treatise  written  by  him,  to  prove  that  in  a 
nation,  divided  by  so  many  dialects  as  Italy,  it  must  be  impossible  to  adopt 
the  dialect  of  Florence  exclusively,  was  the  principal  cause  of  the  little  value 
set  by  the  academy  of  La  Crusca  and  its  adherents  upon  the  prose  of  our   ; 
poet.    For  La  Crusca  always  maintained  that  the  language  should  not  bo 
called  Italian,  or  even  Tuscan,  hut  Florentine.    Nevertheless,  the  literary   | 
language  of  Italy,  though  founded  upon  the  Tuscan,  is  a  distinct  languiage,   ] 
created  by  the  commonwealth  of  authors,  never  spoken,  but  always  written; 
a^  Dante  had  seen  and  foreseen.     His  own  prose  is  a  line  model  of  forcible 

*  Ilell,  canto  29. 
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and  simple  style,  harmonious  withoutstudied cadences,  and  elegant  without 
the  affected  graces  of  Boccaccio  and  his  imitators.  We  v^enture  upon  a  short 
specimen,  extracted  from  the  Canviio,  upqn  the  subject  to  which  we  have 
alluded. 

^  Siccome  non  si  puo  bene  manifestare  la  bellezza  d'uoa  donna,  '^uando  li  adornamenti  dell' 
azsEtinare  e  delle  yestiinenti  la  fanno  pin  annumerare  che  essa  medesima.  Onde  chi  vuole  bene 
giadioure  fi'ima  doiina,  giuurdi  quella,  quando  solo  sua  naturale  bellezza  si  sta  con  Ici,  da  tutto 
aecideotale adonainento  discompagnata ;  Sicconie  sard questo  volgare;  nel  quale  si  vedra  lagevo- 
kxza  delle  sue  sitlabe,  la  propriety  delle  sue  condizione,  e  le  orazioni  che  di  lui  si  fanno  : — ie  qiiali 
ehi  bene  guarderd,  vedra  essere  piene  di  dolcissima  e  d'amabiUssima  bellezza. 

"  A  perpetuale  infamia  e  depressione  degli  malvagi  uomini  d'ltalia  clie  commeii^ano  lo  volgare 
altrui  e  0  loro  proprio  dispregiano,  dice,  che  la  loro  mossa  viene  di  cinque  abomineToli  cation! . 
La  prima,  e  cecita  di  discrezione.    La  seconda,  maliziafa  scusazione.    La  terza,  cupidild  di 
Tana^loria.     La  quarta,  argomento  dinvidia.     La  quinta  erullima,  vilta  d'animo,  cio  e  pusil- 
lanimita.    K  ciascuna  di  queste  rei'ta  ha  si  gran  setta  che  pochi  son  quelli  che  sieno  da  essi  liberi. 
D^  prima  si  pu^  eosi  ragionare.     Siccome  la  parte  sensitiva  dell'  anima  ha  i  suoi  occhi  co'  quali 
apprende^  la  dilferenza  delle  cose  in  ^uanto  elle  sono  di  fuori  colorate,  cosi  la  parte  razionale  na  il 
800  ooc3iio,  col  quale  apprende  la  difierenza  delle  cose  in  quanto  sono  ad  alcun  fine  ordinate ,  u 
qoesta  ^  ia  discresioae.    B  siccome  colui  che  ^  cieco  degli  occhi  sensibili  va  sempre  secondo  che 
ik  t^f^  con. colui  che  i  oieoo  del  lame  delta  discrezione,  sempre  va  nel  suo  giudizio  secondo  il 
grido  o^  diritto  o  falso.    Onde  qualunque  ora  lo  guidatore  e  cieco^  conviene  che  esso  e  qiiellb 
anche cieco  die  a  lai  s^appoegia  vengano  a  mal  fine.   Pero  e  scritto  ch'  il  cieco  al  cieco  fara  guida  e 
cosLeadenumo  amendue  nella  fossa.    Questa  guida  e  staia  lungamente  contro,a  nostro  volgare  per 
le  njpom  die  di  sotto  si  ragioneranno.    Ap])resso  di  questa  i  ciechi  sopra  notati,  che  sono  quasi 
infiniti,  coo  la  mano  in  suia  spalla  a  questi  mentitori  sono  caduti   neila  fossa  dclla  falsa  opi- 
Hooe,  ddia  quale  uscire  non  sanno.     Dell'  abito  di  questa  luce  discretiva  massimaniente  le  po- 
pobri  peraone  sooo  orbate,  pero  che  occupate  dal  principio  della  loro  vita,  ad  aicuuo  mestiere, 
dirianDO  si  Fanimo  loro  a  quella  persona  della  nccessita  che  ad  altro  non  intendono.     C  pero  che 
raliib  di  virtiky'si  morale  oome  intellettiiale,  subitamente  avere  non  si  puo,  maconvicnc  che  per 
wpoza  8*  acquisti,  e  elli  la  loro  usanza  pongono  in  alcuna  arte,  e  a  aiscemere  Taltre  cose  non 
curano,  impossibile  e  a  loro  discrezione  avere.    Perche  incontra  che  molte  volte  gridano  viva  la 
W  moite  e  muoia  la  lor  vita,  pur  che  alcuno  corainci.    E  questo  e  pericolosissimo  difetto  nella 
ioro  oecit4.     Onde  Boezio  giudica  lo  popolare  gloria  vana  perche  la  veda  senza  discrezione. 
Qoetti  sono  da  chiamare  pecore  e  uon  uomini.    Che  se  una  pecora  si  gettase  da  una  ripa  di 
BuUe  passi,  tutte  le  altre  1'  anderebbono  dietro.     E  se  una  pecora  per  alcuna  cagione  al  passarc 
'ow  stnda  salta,  tutte  V  alfre  saltano,  cziandio  nulla  veggeudo  di  saltare.     E  io  ne  vjdi  gia 
■vbe  in  UD  pozzo  saliare  per  una  che  dentro  vi  salto,  forse  credepdo  saltare  un  muro,  non  os- 
tute  ch'il  pastore  piangcndo  e  gridando  con  le  braccia  el  col  petto  dinauzi  si  parava.     La  scconda 
sella  contro  al  nostro  volgare  si  fa  per  una  malizlata  scusa.     Molti  sono  che  atnano  piu  d'csscre 
lenHi  maestri,  cho  d'essere;  e  per  fuggire  lo  contrario  cioe  di  non  essere  tenuti,  sempre  daniio 
^pa  alia  materia  dell'  arte  apparecchiata,  ovvero  alio  strumento.     Siccome  il  mal  fabro  biasitna 
3  terro  appresentato  a  lui;  e  lo  mal  Celarista  biasima  la  cetra ;— credendo  dar  la  colpa  del  mal 
cokeflo  e  dd  mal  suonarc  al  ferro  e  alia  cetra,  et  levarla  a  se.     Cosi  sono  alquanti,  e  non  pochi, 
devogUooo  che  I'uomo  pli  teuga  dicitori,  et  per  scusarsi  del  non  dirc^  o  dal  dire  male,  accu- 
NQO  e  incolpano  la  materia,  clo  e  lo  volgare  proprio,  e  commendano  Paltro,  lo  quale  non  e  loro 
richiesto  di  fabricare.     E  chi  vuole  vedere  come  questo  ferro  si  dee  biasimare,  guardi  che  opera 
nefanno  ^  buoni  e  perfetti  artefici,  e  conoscera  la  maliziata  scusa  di  costoro  che  biasimando  lui 
iu  credooo  scusare.     Contro  questi  cotali  grida  Marco  Tullio  nel  principio  d'uu  suo  libro  che  so 
cUama  libro  del  Pine  de'  Beni.     Pero  che  al  suo  'tempo  biasimavano  lo  latino  romauo,  e  com  - 
Bendavano  la  giammatica  Greca.    E  cosi  dico  per  somigiianti  cagioui  ciie  questi  fanno  vile  Iq 
Dtriaie  Italico;  e  prezioso  quello  de'  Provenza,"  &c.  &c. 

The  lyric  poetry  of  Italy  was  not  indeed  invented  or  perfected,  though 
greatly  improved,  by  Dante.  It  is  mentioned  by  himself  in  his  i>rose 
works,  that  **  lyric  composition  had  been  introduced  above  a  century  be- 
fore, by  Sicilian  poets,  into  Italy;  from  which  time  it  was  gradually  cul- 
Uvated,  down  to  Guide  Cavalcanti,  who  produced  some  very  fine  essays — 
the  finest  until  those  of  Dante,  who  in  that  kind  was,  in  his  turn,  sur- 
passed by  Petrarca.  But  still  the  germs  of  all  that  is  most  enchanting  in 
Ihe  strains  of  Laura's  lover  may  be  found  in  the  verses  which  had  pre- 
viously celebrated  Beatrice.  The  following  is  the  opening  of  the  canzon<^ 
which  his  friend  Casella  so  courteously  sang  to  him  in  Purgatory  : — 

Amor  che  nella  inente  mi  rayiona 
Della  viia  donna  si  wavemenie^ 
Move  cose  di  lei  meco  sovente 
(%€  ritifellcflo  svrr'  esai'  disvia  . 
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Lo  mo  parlor  n  doietmenig  tuona, 
ni€  t  anima  eke  Foth  e  eke  U  genie 
Dice :  oh  me  laeea !  eh*  to  non  eon  poeeente 
Di  dir  quel  eke  odo  delkt  dotma  mia : 

Percke  U  noetro  pemier  nam  ka  valore 
Di  riirar  tuito  etb  eke  dice  amore. 

One  of  his  sonnets  begins  with  these  four  exquisite  lines,—- to  which 
olhing  equal  can  be  found  in  Petrarca  in  his  happiest  moments : — 

NegU  oecki  porta  la  mia  donna  emore 
Percke  si  fa  gemHl  cib  ck'  ella  mira : 
Ognim  eke  vaeea  proMgo  lei^  totpira;^' 
Ea  eki  ealtiUtfm  tremar  lo  core  ! 

Unwearied  reading,  and  profound  knowledge  of  the  Italian  language, 
and  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  Italian  civilisation,  are  the  essential  requi- 
sites for  illustrating  the  age,  the  genius,  and  the  works  of  Dante.  It  le* 
quires  actiye  and  perseyering  industry  to  ransack  libraries,  and  peruse 
manuscripts  of  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  not  even  yet  brought 
to  light.  We  would  further  recommend,  that  the  age  of  Dante  should  be 
accurately  distinguished  from  that  of  Boccaccio  and  Petrarca.  This  dis- 
tinction has  never  been  observed  in  the  literary  history  of  Italy ;  and  the 
consequence  has  been,  that  notions  the  most  different  have  been  confounded 
with  each  other.  It  was  about  the  decline  of  Dante's  life  that  tihe  polities! 
constitution  of  the  Italian  republics  underwent  a  total  and  almost  univenal 
change,  in  consequence  of  which  a  new  character  was  suddenly  asfumed 
by  men,  manners,  literature,  and  the  church. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  Dante,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  bis  bio- 
graphers, has  not  yet  had  an  historian.  Among  the  pieces  relating  to  this 
poet,  either  unpublished  or  but  little  known,  which  we  have  had  occasion 
to  see,  is  an  interesting  letter,  which  we  shall  subjoin  with  the  same  or- 
thography in  which  it  may  be  read  in  the  Laurentine  library  at  Florence.* 

About  the  year  1316,  the  friends  of  Dante  succeeded  in  obtaining  his 
restoration  to  his  country  and  his  possessions,  on  condition  that  he  should 
pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and,  entering  church,  there  avow  himself 
guilty,,  and  ask  pardon  of  the  Republic.  The  following  was  his  answer 
on  the  occasion,  to  one  of  his  kinsmen,  whom  he  calls  ''  Father,"  b^ause, 
perhaps,  he  was  an  ecclesiastic ;  or,  more  probably,  because  he  was  older 
than  the  poet : — **  From  your  letter,  which  I  received  with  due  respect  and 
aflection,  I  observe  how  much  you  have  at  heart  my  restoration  to  my 
country.  I  am  bound  to  you  the  more  gratefully,  that  an  exile  rarely  finds 
a  friend^  But,  after  mature  consideration,  I  must,  by  my  answer,  disap- 
point the  wishes  of  some  little  minds ;  and  I  confide  in  the  judgment  (o 
which  your  impartiality  and  prudence  will  lead  you.  Your  nephew  and 
mine  has  written  to  me,  what  indeed  had  been  mentioned  by  many  other 
friends,  that,  by  a  decree  concerning  the  exiles,  I  am  allowed  to  return  to 
Florence,  provided  I  pay  a  certain  sum  of  money,  and  submit  to  the  hu- 
miliation of  asking  and  receiving  absolution  ;  wherein,  my  Father,  I  see 
two  propositions  that  are  ridiculous  and  impertinent.  I  speak  of  Uie  im- 
pertinence of  those  who  mcnlion  such  conditions  to  me ;  for  in  your  letter, 
dictated  by  judgment  and  discretion,  there  is  no  such  thing.  Is  such  an 
invitation  to  return  to  his  country  glorious  for  Danle,  after  suffering  in  exile 

Those  who  wi8h  lo  sec  Iho  original,  may  find  it  in  that  liljrnrv,  bv  Ihc  fc»IlowInc  refcreocei. 
r/u^euM  29.,  Cvdex  8.,  j)agc  123.  '      * 
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Imost  fifteen  years?  b  it  thus,  then,  they  would  recompense  innocence 
rhich  all  the  world  knows,  and  the  labour  and  fatigue  of  unremitting  study? 
Tar  from  the  man  who  is  familiar  with  philosophy,  be  the  senseless  baseness 
if  a  heart  of  earth,  that  could  do  like  a  little  sciolist,  and  imitate  the  infamy 
if  some  others,  by  offering  himself  up,  as  it  were,  in  chains.  Far  from  the 
nan  who  cries  aloud  for  justice,  this  compromise,  by  his  money,  with  his 
persecutors.  No,  my  Father,  this  is  not  the  way  that  shall  lead  me  back 
o  my  country.  But  I  shall  return  with  hasty  steps,  if  you  or  any  other 
»n  open  to  me  a  way  that  shall  not  derogate  from  the  fame  and  honour  of 
Dante ;  but  if  by  no  such  way  Florence  can  be  entered,  then  Florence  I 
ihall  never  enter.  What  1  shall  I  not  every  where  enjoy  the  sight  of  the 
3UQ  and  stars?  and  may  I  not  seek  and  contemplate  in  every  corner  of  the 
earth  under  the  canopy  of  heaven  consoling  and  delightful  truth,  without 
first  rendering  myself  inglorious,  nay  infamous,  to  the  people  and  republic 
of  Florence  ?    Bread,  I  hope,  will  not  fail  me."  * 

Yet  bread  often  did  fail  him.  Every  reader  of  his  works  must  know  by 
heart  the  prediction  addressed  to  him  by  the  shade  of  his  ancestor  in  Pa- 
radise. (Farad.  Cant.  17. )  ''  Thou  shall  prove  how  salt  is  the  state  of  the 
bread  of  others,  and  how  hard  the  road  is  going  up  and  down  the  stairs  of 
others."  But  there  is  another  passage  in  which,  with  designed  obscurity, 
and  a  strength  of  expression  and  feeling  which  makes  the  reader  tremble, 
he  discovers  an  exact  portrait  of  himself  in  a  man  who,  stripping  his  visage 
tfall  shame,  and  trembling  in  his  very  vitals,  places  himself  in  the 
public  waj/,  and  stretches  out  his  hand  for  charity,-^  It  was  by  such  sacri- 
tioes  he  preserved  his  principles,  and  sustained  the  magnanimity  of  his  cha- 
racter, t 


CHAUCER  AND  SPENSER.  § 


Though  Spenser  was  much  later  than  Chaucer,  his  obligations  to  pre- 
ceding poets  were  less.    He  has  in  some  measure  borrowed  the  plan  of  his 

*  In  Ucterifl  vestiis  et  revcrentia  debita  et  afifectione^  receptis,  quam  repatriatio  mea  cure  sit 
Mb  ex  animo.  grnla  mente,  ao  diligenti  animaveraione  conoepi,  etenim  tanto  me  districtius 
liifigMtis,  qoaato  rarius  exules  inrenire  amicos  contiopt  ad  illam  vero  significata  respondeo :  et  si 
*Bietteiiii8  qualiter  forsam  pusillanimitas  appcteret  ahquorum,  utsub  examine  vestri  coDsilii  aqte 
ydum,  affectuose  deposco.  ecce  igitur  quod  per  licteras  vestri  mei:  que  nepotis,  necnon 
*ilini  qnamplurium  amioorum  significatum  est  mibi.  per  ordinamentum  nuper  factum  Florentic 
%er  aMoIutioDe  baonitorum.  quod  si  solvere  vcllem  certam  pecunie  quantitatem,  vellcmquc 
M  BOlaiii  oblatioDis  et  absoM  possera  et  redire ;  at  nrescDS.  in  quo  quidem  duo  ridenda  et  male 
(^MociUata  sunt.  Pater,  dico  male  perconciliata  per  illos  qui  tali  expresserunt :  nam  vestre  literc 
Hcretius  et  oansaltias  clausulate  nihil  de  talibus  continebant  estne  ista  revocatio  gloriosa  qua  d.  all. 
''•.e,  Daiitbs^  Aixiohbrius)  rerocatur  ad  patriam  per  trilustrium  fere  perpessus  exilium  ?  necne  mc- 
Jut  cooscientia  manifesta  quibuslibet  ?  bee  sudor  et  labor  continuatus  m  studiis  ?  absit  a  viro  philoso- 
'^  domestico  temeraria  terreni  cordis  humilitas,  ut  more  cujusdam  cioli  et  aliorum  infamiam  quasi 
^U4  ipse  se  patiatur  offerri.  absit  a  viro  predicante  Justitiam,  ut  perpessus  injuriam  inferentibns 
^t  bene  merentibus^  pecuniam  suam  soWat.  non  est  hac  via  rcdeundi  ad  patriam,  Pater  mij 
Nl  si  alia  per  ¥06,  ant  aeinde  per  alios  invenietur  que  fame  d.  [Dantis)  que  onori  non  deroget, 
Imi  poo  lentis  passibus  acceptabo.  quod  si  per  nullam  talem  Florentia  introitur,  nunquam  Floren- 
^  introibo.  quidni?nonDe  solis  astrorumaue  specula  ubique  conspiciam?  nonne  dulcissimas 
^Hcateii  potero  specnlai^i  ubique  sub  celo,  ni  prlus  inglorium,  imo  ignominiosum  popuio,  Ploren- 
^ae  civitati  me  reddam  ?  quippe  panis  non  aeficict. 
J  See  Purgat.  canto  11.,  towards  the  end. 

X  This  article,  and  an  Essay  on  Ihe  commentators  on   Dante,  publiHhed  in  No.  Iviii.  of  the 
Qiaburgh  Review,  were  written  by  the  late  Ugo  FoacoIo.    Sec  his  life  in  the  Annual  Obituary 

J  8ismondi's  Literature  of  the  South.—Vol.  xxiv.  p.  5S.    3une,  \%\b. 
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poem  from  Ariosto ;  but  he  has  engrafted  upon  it  an  exuberance  of  fai 
and  an  endless  voluptuousness  of  sentiment,  whieh  are  not  to  he  foun< 
the  Italian  writer. — Farther,  Spenser  is  even  more  of  an  inventor  in 
subject-matter.  There  is  a  richness  and  variety  in  his  allegorical  [ 
sonages  and  fictions,  which  almost  vies  with  the  splendour  of  the  anc 
mythology.  If  Ariosto  transports  us  into  the  regions  of  romance,  Speni 
poetry  is  all  fairy-land.  In  Ariosto,  we  walk  upon  the  ground,  in  a  c 
P«ny,  gay,  fantastic,  and  adventurous  enough ;  in  Spenser,  we  wande 
another  world  among  ideal  beings.  The  poet  takes  and  lays  us  in  th§ 
of  a  lovelier  nature,  by  the  sound  of  softer  streams,  among  greener  l 
and  fairer  valleys.  He  paints  nature,  not  as  we  find  it,  but  as  we 
pected  to  find  it ;  and  fulfils  the  deluding  promise  of  our  youth.  He  w; 
his  wand  of  enchantment, — and  at  once  embodies  airy  beings,  and  thr 
a  delicious  veil  over  all  actual  objects.  The  two  worlds  of  reality  an< 
fiction  seem  poised  on  the  wings  of  his  imagination.  His  ideas,  ind 
seem  always  more  distinct  than  his  perceptions.  He  is  the  painter  of 
stractions,  and  describes  them  wilh  dazzling  minuteness.  In  the  Mas) 
Cupid,  the  god  of  love  **  claps  on  high  his  coloured  winges  twain  ;" 
it  i^  said  of  Gluttony  in  the  procession  of  the  Passions, — 

"  In  green  vioe-Icaves  he  was  right  fitly  clad." 

At  times  he  becomes  picturesque  from  his  intense  love  of  beauty  ; 
where  he  compares  Prince  Arthur's  crest  to  the  appearance  of  the  almo 
tree.  The  love  of  beauty,  however,  and  not  o(  truth,  is  the.  moving  pi 
ciple  of  his  mind;  and  his  delineations  are  guided  by  no  principle  but 
impulse  of  an  inexhaustible  imagination.  He  luxuriates  equally  in  sec 
of  Eastern  magnificence,  or  the  still  solitude  of  a  hermit's  cell — in  tlie 
tremes  of  sensuality  or  refinement.  With  all  this,  he  neither  makes 
laugh  nor  weep.  The  only  jest  in  his  poem  is  an  allegory.  But  he 
been  falsely  charged  with  a  want  of  passion  and  of  strength.  He  has  1 
in  an  immense  degree.  He  has  not  indeed  the  pathos  of  immediat'e  ae 
or  suffering,  which  is  the  dramatic ;  but  he  has  all  the  pathos  of  sen  tin 
and  romance, — all  that  belongs  to  distant  objects  of  terror,  and  uncert 
imaginary  distress.  His  strength,  in  like  manner,  is  not  coarse  and  ] 
pable, — but  it  assumes  the  character  of  vastness  and  sublimity,  seen  thro 
the  same  visionary  medium,  and  blended  with  all  the  appalling  associati 
of  preternatural  agency.  We  will  only  refer  to  the  Cave  of  Mammon,  an 
the  description  of  Celleno  in  the  Cave  of  Despair.  The  three  first  be 
of  the  Faery  Queen  are  very  superior  to  the  other.  It  is  not  fair  to  c( 
pare  Spenser  with  Shakspeare,  in  point  of  interest.  A  fairer  compar 
would  be  with  Comus.  There  is  only  one  book  of  this  allegorical  1 
which  has  more  interest  than  Spenser  (with  scarcely  loss  imaginatic 
and  that  is  the  Pilgrim's  Progress.  It  is  not  possible  for  any  two  wr 
to  be  more  opposite  than  Spenser  and  Chaucer.  Spenser  delighted  in  I 
urious  enjoyment; — Chaucer  in  severe  activity  of  mind.  Spenser  ' 
perhaps,  the  most  visionary  of  all  the  poets ; — Chaucer  the  most  a  ma 
observation  and  of  the  world.  He  appealed  directly  to  the  bosoms  and 
siness  of  men.  He  dealt  only  in  realities ;  and,  relying  throughout  on  1 
.  or  common  tradition,  could  always  produce  his  vouchers  in  nature, 
sentiment  is  not  the  voluntary  indulgence  of  the  poet's  fancy,  but  is  foui 
on  the  habitual  prejudices  and  passions  of  the  very  characters  he  inlrodii 
His  poetry,  thercforo,  is  essentially  picluresquo  aud  dramatic ;  in  Ihi 
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chiefly  differs  from  Boccaccio,  whose  power  was  that  of  sentiment.     The 
liictiiresque  and  the  dramatic  in  Chaucer  are  in  a  great  measure  the  same 
IhiDg;  for  he  only  describes  external  objects  as  connected  with  character, 
— «s  the  symbols  of  internal  passion.     The  costume  and  dress  of  the  Can- 
tBrinry;  pilgrims,— of  the  knight, — the  squire, — the  gat-toothed  wife  of 
Itfh,  speA  for  themselves.    Again,  the  description  of  the  equipage  and 
leeoutrements  of  the  two  Kings  of. Thrace  and  Indc,  in  the  Knight's  Tale> 
ve as  striking  and  grand  as  the  others  are  lively  and  natural.     His  descrip- 
tions of  natural  scenery  are  in  the  same  style  of  excellence ; — their  beauty 
eoBsisto  in  their  truth  and  characteristic  propriety.  They  have  a  local  freshr 
Bess  about  them,  which  renders  them  almost  tangible;  which  gives  the 
wy  feeling  of  the  air,  the  coldness  or  moisture  of  the  ground .  In  other  words. 
k  describe  inanimate  objects  from  the  etTcct  which  they  have  on  the  mind 
of  (he  spectator,  and  as  they  have  a  reference  to  the  interest  of  the  story. 
One  of  the  finest  parts  of  Chaucer  is  of  this  mixed  kind.    It  is  in  the  be- 
(Hining  of  the  Flower  and  the  Leaf,  where  he  describes  the  delight  of  that 
young  beauty,  shrouded  in  her  bower,  and  listening  in  the  morning  of  llie 
Jfarto  (hennging  of  the  nightingale,  while  her  joy  rises  withtlie  rising  song, 
lad  gushes  out  afresh  at  every  pause,  and  is  borne  along  with  the  full  tide 
of  pleasure,  and  still  increases,  and  repeals,  and  prolongs  itself,  and  knows 
no  ebb.     The  coolness  of  llie  arbour, — its  retirement, — tlie  early  lime  of 
(he  day, — ^the  sudden  starting  up  of  tlie  birds  in  the  neighbouring  bushes, 
^-the  eager  delight  with  which  they  devour  and  rend  the  opening  buds  and 
/lowers,  are  expressed  with  a  truth  and  feeling,  which  make  the  whole  seem 
like  the  recollection  of  an  actual  scene.    Whoever  compares  this  lK?autiful 
and  simple  passage  with  Rousseau  s  description  of  the  £lys6e  in  the  New 
Helofse,  will  be  able  to  see  the  dilTcrence  between  good  writing  and  line 
writing,  or  between  tlie  actual  appearances  of  nature  and  the  progress  of 
the  Eeelings  they  excite  in  us,  and  a  parcel  of  words,  images,  and  sentiments 
thrown. together  without  meaning  or  coherence.     We  do  not  say  this  from 
any  feeling  of  disrespect  to  Rousseau,  for  whom  we  have  a  great  affection; 
but  his  imagination  was  not  that  of  the  poet  or  the  painter.    Severity  and 
boldness  arc  the  characteristics  of  the  natural  style  :  the  artificial  is  (Hiually 
servile  and  ostentatious.    Nature,  after  all,  isthesoulof  art; — and  there 
is  a  strength  in  Uie  imagination  which  reposes  immediately  on  nature,  which 
nothing  else  can  supply.    It  was  this  trust  in  nature,  and  reliance  on  his 
nbject,   which  enabled  Chaucer   to  describe  the  grief  and  patience  of  (iri- 
selda, — the  fiiith  of  Constance, — and  the  heroic  perseverance  of  the  little 
child,  who,  going  to  school  through  the  streets  of  Jewry, 

"  Oh.  alifia  redemptoris  maters  loudly  sung," 

ud  who,  after  his  death,  still  triumphed  in  his  song.  Chaucer  has  more 
of  this  deep,  internal,  sustained  sentiment  than  any  other  writer,  except 
Boccaccio,  to  whom  Chaucer  owed  much,  though  he  did  not  owe  all  lo  him : 
far  he  writes  just  as  well  where  he  did  not  borrow  from  that  quarter,  as 
where  he  did ;  as  in  the  characters  of  the  Pilgrims,— the  Wife  of  Jlalh's 
Prologue, — the  Squire's  Tale,  and  in  innumerable  others.  The  poetry  of 
Chaucer  has  a  religious  sanctity  about  it,  connected  with  the  manners  of  the 
>9B*    It  has  all  the  spirit  of  martyrdom  ! 

In  looking  back  lo  the  che/a-d'ceuvre  of  former  limes,  we  are  sometimes 
^lisposed  lo  wonder  at  the  litUe  progress  wliich  has  been  maaW  since  in 
poclr^-  and  Ihe  arts  of  miilalion  in  j^encral.     But  Ihis,  perhaps,  is  a  foolish 
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wonder.     Nothing  is  more  contrary  to  fact  than  the  supposition,  that  in 
what  we  understand  by  the  fine  arts,  as  painting  and  poetry,  relative  per- 
fection is  the  result  of  repeated  success;  and  that  what  has  been  once  well 
done,  constantly  leads  to  something  better.   What  is  mechanical,  redudMe 
to  rule,  or  capable  of  demonstration,  is  indeed  progressive,  and  admito  dl 
gradual  improvement ;  but  that  which  is  not  mechanical  or  definite,  bul 
depends  on  taste,  genius,  and  feeling,  very  soon  becomes  stationary  or  re- 
trograde, after  a  certain  period,  and  loses  more  than  it  gains  by  transfusion^ 
The  contrary  opinion  is  indeed  a  common  error,  which  has  grown  op,  lika 
many  others,  from  transferring  an  analogy  of  one  kind  to  something  quite 
different,  without  thinking  of  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the  things,  or 
attending  to  the  difference  of  the  results.     For  most  persons,  finding  what 
wonderful  advances  have  been  made  in  biblical  criticism,  in  chemistry,  in 
mechanics,  in  geometry,  astronomy,  etc.,  i.e.  in  things  depending  on  en- 
quiry and  experiment,  or  on  absolute  demonstration,  have  been  led  hastily 
to  conclude,  that  there  was  a  general  tendency  in  the  efforts  of  the  humaa 
intellect  to  improve  by  repetition,  and  in  all  arts  and  institutions,  to  grow 
perfect  and  mature  by  time.    We  look  back  upon  the  theological  creed  oC 
our  ancestors,  and  their  discoveries  in  natural  philosophy,  with  a  smile  of 
pity.    Science,  and  the  arts  connected  with  it,  have  all  had  their  infancy, 
their  youth  and  manhood,  and  seem  to  have  in  them  no  principle  of  limita- 
tion or  decay;  and,  enquiring  no  farther,  we  infer,  in  the  intoxication  of ' 
our  pride,  and  the  height  of  our  self-congratulation,  that  the  fliiame  progrM  ' 
has  been  made,  and  will  continue  to  be  made,  in  all  other  things  which  an 
the  work  of  man.     The  fact,  however,  stares  us  so  plainly  in  the  face,  that  ■ 
one  would  think  the  smallest  reflection  must  suggest  the  truth,  and  over-  ■ 
turn  our  sanguine  theories.     The  greatest  poets,  the  ablest  orators,  the  belt ' 
painters,  and  the  finest  sculptors  that  the  world  ever  saw,  appeared  soon  * 
after  the  first  birth  of  these  arts,  and  lived  in  a  stale  of  society  which  yu  * 
in  other  respects  rude  and  barbarous.    Those  arts  which  depend  on  inditi- 
dual  genius  and  incommunicable  power,  have  almost  always  leaped  at  once  ; 
from  infancy  to  manhood, — from  the  first  rude  dawn  of  invention  to  their 
meridian  height  and  dazzling  lustre,  and  have,  in  general,  declined  ever 
after.    This  is  the  peculiar  distinction  and  privilege  of  science  and  of  art;— 
of  the  one,  never  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  perfection  at  all ;  and  of  tl» 
other,  to  arrive  at  it  almost  at  once.     Homer,  Chaucer,  Spenser,  Shak- 
speare,  Dante,  and  Arioslo,  (Milton  alone  was  of  a  later  period,  and  not 
the  worse  for  it,)— Raphael,  Titian,  Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  Cervantes, 
and  Boccaccio — all  lived  near  the  beginning  of  their  arts — ^perfected,  and 
all  but  created  them.     These  giant  sons  of  genius  stand  indeed  upon  the 
earth ;  but  they  tower  above  their  fellows :  and  the  long  line  of  their  suc- 
cessors docs  not  interpose  any  object  to  obstruct  their  view,  or  lessen  Ihdr 
brightness.     In  strength  and  stature,  they  are  unrivalled;  in  grace  and 
beauty,  they  have  never  been  surpassed.     In  after-ages  and  more  refined 
periods  (as  they  are  called),  great  men  have  arisen  one  by  one,  as  it  were 
by  throes  and  at  intervals;  though,  in  general,  the  best  of  these  cultivated 
and  artificial  minds  were  of  an  inferior  order ;  as  Tasso  and  Pope  amoBg 
poets.  Guide  and  Poussin  among  painters.     But  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
arts,  when  the  first  mechanical  difficulties  had  been  got  over,  and  the  lan- 
guage acquired,  they  rose  by  clusters  and  in  constellations — never  so  to  ri» 
again. 
,  The  arts  of  poetry  and  painting  are  conversant  with  the  world  of  thought 
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within  us,  and  with  tho  world  of  sense  without  us — ^with  what  we  know  and 
•ee  and  feel  intimately.  They  flow  from  the  living  shrine  of  our  own 
breasts,  and  are  kindled  at  the  living  lamp  of  Nature :  hut  the  pulse  of  the 

C'ons  assuredly  beat  as  high — the  depths  and  soundings  of  tho  human 
t  were  as  well  understood,  three  thousand  or  three  hundred  years  ago, 
11  they  are  at  present.  The  face  of  nature,  and  "  the  human  face  divine," 
AoBe  as  bri^t  then,  as  they  have  ever  done  since.  But  it  is  their  light, 
nflecled  by  troe  genius  on  art,  which  marks  out  the  path  before  it,  and 
ihedB  a  glory  round  the  Muses'  feet,  like  that  which 


"  circled  Una's  angel  fiice,* 
And  made  a  sunshine  in  the  imuiy  place." 


ARIOSTO  AND  TASSO/ 

Ariosto's  excellence  is  infinite  grace  and  gaiety.     He  has  fine  animal 
spirits,  an  heroic  disposition,  sensibility  mixed  with  vivacity,  an  eye  for 
nature,  great  rapidity  of  narration  and  facility  of  style,  and,  above  all,  a 
gemm  buoyant,  and  with  wings  like  the  Griflln-horso  of  Rogero,  wliich  ho 
turns  and  winds  at  pleasure.    He  never  labours  under  his  subject ;  never 
paosea ;  but  is  always  setting  out  on  fresh  exploits.    Indeed,  his  excessive 
Mre  not  to  overdo  any  thing,  has  led  him  to  resort  to  the  unnecessary 
expedient  of  constantly  breaking  off  in  the  middle  of  his  story,  and  going  on 
to  something  else.    His  work  is  in  this  respect  worse  than  Tristram  Shandy ; 
ibr  there  the  progress  of  the  narrative  is  interrupted  by  some  incident,  in  a 
dramatic  or  humorous  shape ;  but  here  the  whole  fault  lies  with  the  author. 
The  Orlando  Furioso  is  a  tissue  of  these  separate  stories,  crossing  and 
joatling  one  another,  and  is  therefore  very  inferior,  in  the  general  construc- 
tion of  the  plot,  to  the  Jerusalem  Delivered.     But  the  incidents  in  Ariosto 
are  more  lively,  the  characters  more  real,  the  language  purer,  the  colouring 
more  natural ;  even  the  sentiments  show  at  least  as  much  feeling,  with  less 
appearance  of  affectation.     There  is  less  effort,  less  display,  a  less  imposing 
ue  made  of  the  common  ornaments  of  style  and  artifices  of  composition. 
TasBO  was  the  more  accomplished  writer,  Ariosto  the  greater  genius. 
■There  is  nothing  in  Tasso  whidi  is  not  to  be  found,  in  the  same  or  a  higher 
iidg^ee,  in  others:  Ariosto's  merits  were  his  own.     The  perusal  of  the  one 
leaves  a  peculiar  and  very  high  relish  behind  it ;  there  is  a  vapidness  in  the 
other,  which  palls  at  the  time,  and  goes  off  sooner  afterwards.     Tasso,  in- 
deed, sets  before  us  a  dessert  of  melons,  mingled  with  roses :  —  but  it  is 
not  the  first  time  of  its  being  served  up :  —  the  flowers  are  rather  faded,, 
and  the  fruit  has  lost  its  freshness.     Ariosto  writes  on  as  it  happens,  from 
the  interest  of  his  subject,  or  the  impulse  of  his  own  mind.  He  is  intent  only 
oathe  adventure  he  has  in  his  hand, —  the  circumstances  which  might  bo- 
lopposed  to  attend  it,  the  feelings  which  would  naturally  arise  out  of  it. 
He  attaches  himself  to  his  characters  for  their  own  sakes  ;  and  relates  their 
ftdilevements  for  the  mere  pleasure  he  has  in  telling  them.     This  method 
ii  certainly  liable  to  great  disadvantages ;  but  we  on  the  whole  prefer  it  to 
the  obtrusive  articles  of  style  shown  in  the  Jerusalem, — where  the  author 

*  Simiondi's  Literature  of  the  South.— Vol.  xxir.  p.  55.    June,  IB15. 
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seems  never  to  introduce  any  diaracler  but  as  a  foil  to  some  other,  — 
one  situation  a  contrast  to  the  preceding,  and  his  whole  poem  a  coe 
antittiesis  m  style,  action,  sentiment,  and  imagery.  A  fierce  is  opp 
a  tender,  a  blasphemous  to  a  pious  character.  A  lover  kills  his  misl 
disguise,  and  a  husband  and  wife  are  represented  defending  their  liv 
pretty  ambiguity  of  situation  and  sentiment,  warding  off  the  blowE 
are  aimed,  not  at  their  own  breasts,  but  at  each  other's.  The  same 
violent  effect  sometimes  produces  grossness  of  character,  as  in  Armid 
is  tricked  out  with  all  the  ostentatious  trappings  of  a  prostitute.  Tas 
more  of  what  is  usually  called  poetry  than  Ariosto — thai  is,  more 
and  ornaments,  and  a  more  splendid  and  elaborate  diction.  The  1 
deficient  in  all  these: — the  figures  and  comparisons  he  introduces 
elevate  or  adorn  that  which  they  are  brought  to  illustrate  :  they  are, 
most  part,  mere  parallel  cases;  and  his  direct  description,  sim{ 
striking  as  it  uniformly  is,  seems  to  us  of  a  far  higher  order  of  mer 
the  ingenious  allusions  of  his  rival.  We  cannot,  however,  agre 
M.  Sismondi,  that  there  is  a  want  of  sentiment  in  Ariosto,  or  that  h( 
only  as  a  painter  of  objects,  or  a  narrator  of  events.  The  instance 
he  gives  from  the  story  of  Isabella,  is  an  exception  to  his  general 
The  episodes  of  Herminia,  and  of  Tancred  and  Clorinda,  in  Tasso,  ; 
quisiteiy  beautiful ;  but  they  do  not  come  up,  in  romantic  interest 
passion,  to  the  loves  of  Angelica  and  Medoro.  We  might  instance 
same  purpose,  the  character  of  Bradamante; — the  spirited  apostr 
knighthood,  **0h  ancient  knights  of  true  and  noble  heart;"  — 
Orlando,  Sacripant,  and  the  other  lovers  of  Angelica — or  the  triu 
Medoro; — the  whole  progress  of  Orlando's  passion,  and  the  still  m( 
pressive  description  of  his  sudden  recovery  from  his  fatal  infatuatio: 
the  restoration  of  his  senses.  Perhaps  the  finest  thing  in  Tasso  is 
mous  description  of  Carthage,  as  the  warriors  pass  by  it  in  the  en( 
bark.  **  GiaceTalta Cartage,''  etc.  This  passage,  however,  belon 
perly  to  the  class  of  lofty  philosophical  eloquence ;  it  owes  its  impi 
ness  to  the  grandeur  of  the  general  ideas,  and  not  to  the  force  of  ind 
feeling  or  immediate  passion.  The  speech  of  Satan  to  his  compan 
said  to  have  suggested  the  tone  of  Milton's  character  of  (he  Devil, 
see  nothing  in  common  in  the  fiend  of  the  two  poets.  Tasso  descril 
as  a  mere  deformed  monster.  Milton  was  the  first  poet  who  had  Ih 
nanimity  to  paint  the  devil  without  horns  and  a  tail ;  to  give  him  p 
beauty  and  intellectual  grandeur,  with  only  moral  deformity. 


DRYDEN/ 

The  public  voice  has  assigned  to  Dryden  the  first  place  in  the 
rank  of  oiur  poets, — no  mean  station  in  a  tabic  of  intellectual  prcc 
so  rich  in  illustrious  names.  It  is  allowed  that,  even  of  the  few  wh 
his  superiors  in  genius,  none  has  exercised  a  more  extensive  or  pen 
influence  on  tlie  national  habits  of  thought  and  expression.  His  1 
commensurate  with  the  period  during  which  a  great  revolution 

*  The  Poetical  Works  of  John  Dryden.— Vol.  xlvii.  p.  21.    January,  1988. 
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ie  iislijd  was  eflecled ;  and  in  that  revolution  he  played  the  part  of 
iwdl.  By  unscrupulously  taking  the  lead  in  its  wildest  excesses,  he 
lied  the  absolute  guidance  of  it.  By  trampling  on  laws,  ho  acquired 
mtbority  of  a  legislator.  By  signalising  himself  as  the  most  daring  and 
rerenlof  rebels,  he  raised  himself  to  the  dignity  of  a  recognised  prince. 
somroeoced  his  career  by  the  most  frantic  outrages.  He  terminated  it 
be  repose  of  established  sovereignty, — the  author  of  a  new  code,  the 
of  a  new  dynasty. 

the  crowd  of  authors  who,  during  the  earlier  years  of  Charles 
,  courted  notoriety  by  every  species  of  absurdity  and  affec- 
B,  he  speedily  became  conspicuous.  No  man  exercised  so  much 
Nice  on  the  age.  The  reason  is  obvious.  On  no  man  did  the  age 
3K80  much  influence.  He  was,  perhaps,  the  greatest  of  those  whom 
ore  designated  as  the  critical  poets ;  and  his  literary  career  exhibited, 
reduced  scale,  the  whole  history  of  the  school  to  which  he  belonged, 
s  rudeness  and  extravagance  of  its  infancy,  — the  propriety, — the 
.—the  dignified  good  sense,  —  the  temperate  splendour  of  its 
i(y.    His  imagination  was  torpid,  till  it  was  awakened  by  his  judg- 

He  began  with  quaint  parallels,  and  empty  mouthing.  He  gra- 
acquired  the  energy  of  the  satirist;  the  gravity  of  the  moralist,  the 
3  of  the  lyric  poet.  The  revolution  through  which  English  litera- 
ls been  passing,  from  the  time  of  Cowley  to  that  of  Scott,  may  be 
miniature  within  the  compass  of  his  volumes. 
ife  divides  itself  into  two  parts.     There  is  some  debateable  ground 

common  frontier;  but  the  line  may  be  drawn  with  tolerable 
y.  The  year  1678  is  that  on  which  we  should  be  inclined  to  fix 
date  of  a  great  change  in  his  manner.  During  the  preceding 
appeared  some  of  his  courtly  panegyrics,  —  his  Annus  Mirabilis, 
Jt  of  his  plays  ;  indeed,  all  his  rhyming  tragedies.  To  the  subse- 
jriod  belong  his  best  dramas, — All  for  Love,  The  Spanish  Friar, 
•astian, — his  satires,  his  translations,  his  didactic  poems,  his  fables, 
odes. 

le  small  pieces  which  were  presented  to  chancellors  and  princes,. 
i  scarcely  be  fair  to  speak.  The  greatest  advantage  which  the 
*ts  derive  from  the  extension  of  knowledge  is,  that  the  patronage 
iduals  becomes  unnecessary.  Some  writers  still  affect  to  regret 
3f  patronage.  None  but  bad  writers  have  reason  to  regret  it.  It 
s  an  age  of  general  ignorance.  Where  ten  thousand  readers  are 
r  the  appearance  of  a  book,  a  small  contribution  from  each  makes 
endid  remuneration  for  the  author.  Where  literature  is  a  luxury, 
!  to  few,  each  of  them  must  pay  high.  Hlhe  Empress  Catherine, 
tiple,  wanted  an  epic  poem,  she  must  have  wholly  supported  the 
jst  as,  in  a  remote  country  village,  a  man  who  wants  a  mutton  chop 
imes  forced  to  take  the  whole  sheep ;  a  thing  which  never  happens 
he  demand  is  large.  But  men  who  pay  largely  for  the  gratification 
taste,  will  expect  to  have  it  united  with  some  gratification  to  their 

Flattery  is  carried  to  a  shameless  extent ;  and  the  habit  of  flattery 
ncvitably  introduces  a  false  taste  into  composition.  Its  language  is 
3  of  hyperbolical  common-places, — offensive  from  their  triteness, 
nore  offensive  from  their  extravagance.  In  no  school  is  the  trick 
topping  the  modesty  of  nature  so  speedily  acquired.  The  writer, 
ned  to  find  exaggeration  acceptable  and  necessary  on  one  subject. 
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uses  it  on  all.  It  is  not  strange,  therefore,  that  the  early  panegyrical  v^ 
of  Dryden  should  he  made  up  of  meanness  and  bomhast.  They  aln 
with  the  conceits  which  his  immediate  predecessors  had  brought  inb 
shion.  But  his  language  and  his  yersification  were  ahready  far  superit 
theirs. 

The  Annus  Mirabilis  shows  great  command  of  expression,  and  a  fin< 
for  heroic  rhyme.  Here  its  merits  end.  Not  only  has  it  no  claim  t 
called  poetry,  but  it  seems  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  who  could  never 
any  possibility,  write  poetry.  Its  affected  similies  are  the  best  part  a 
Gaudy  weeds  present  a  more  encouraging  spectacle  than  utter  barrenn 
There  is  scarcely  a  single  stanza  in  this  long  work  to  which  the  imagioa 
seems  to  have  contributed  any  thing.  It  is  produced,  not  by  creation, 
by  construction.  It  is  made  up,  not  of  pictures,  but  of  inferences, 
will  give  a  single  instance,  and  certainly  a  favourable  instance, — a  quat: 
which  Johnson  has  praised.  Dryden  is  describing  the  sea-fight  with 
Dutch : — 

**  Amidst  whole  heaps  of  spices  lights  a  ball ; 
And  DOW  their  odours  arm'd  against  them  fly. 
S  me  preciously  by  shattered  porcelain  fall, 
And  some  hy  aromatic  splinters  die." 

The  poet  should  place  his  readers,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  situatio: 
the  sufferers  or  the  spectators.  His  narration  ought  to  produce  feel 
similar  to  those  which  would  be  excited  by  the  event  itself.  Is  this  the 
here?  Who,  in  a  sea-fight,  ever  thought  of  the  price  of  the  china  wl 
beats  out  the  brains  of  a  sailor ;  or  of  the  odour  of  the  splinter  which  i 
ters  his  leg?  It  is  not  by  an  act  of  the  imagination,  at  once  calling  up 
scene  before  the  interior  eye,  but  by  painful  meditation, — ^by  turning 
subject  round  and  round, — by  tracing  out  facts  into  remote  consequen 
that  these  incongruous  topics  are  introduced  into  the  description.  Hoi 
it  is  true,  perpetually  uses  epithets  which  are  not  peculiarly  appropr 
Achilles  is  the  swift-footed,  when  he  is  sitting  still.  Ulysses  is  the  mi 
enduring,  when  he  has  nothing  to  endure.  Every  spear  casts  a  longshad 
every  ox  has  crooked  horns;  and  every  woman  a  high  bosom,  though  these 
ticularsmay  be  quite  beside  the  purpose.  In  our  old  ballads  a  similar  pra 
prevails.  The  gold  is  always  red,  and  the  ladies  always  gay,  though 
thing  whatever  may  depend  on  the  hue  of  the  gold,  or  the  temper  of  the  la< 
But  these  adjectives  are  mere  customary  additions.  They  merge  in 
substantives  to  which  they  are  attached.  If  they  at  all  colour  the  idea,  i 
with  a  tinge  so  slight  as  in  no  respect  to  alter  the  general  effect.  In 
passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Dryden  the  case  is  very  differe 
Preciously  and  aromatic  divert  our  whole  attention  to  themselves,  and  t 
solve  the  image  of  the  battle  in  a  moment.  The  whole  poem  reminds 
of  Lucan,  and  of  the  worst  parts  of  Lucan, — the  sea-figlit  in  the  Bay 
Marseilles,  for  example.  The  description  of  the  two  fleets  during  the  n^ 
is  perhaps  the  only  passage  which  ought  to  be  exempted  from  this  censu 
If  it  was  from  the  Annus  Mirabilis  that  Milton  formed  his  opinion,  when 
pronounced  Dryden  a  good  rhymer,  but  no  poet,  he  certainly  judged  cc 
rectly.  But  Dryden  was,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  those  writers  in  wh< 
the  period  of  imagination  does  not  precede,  but  follow,  the  period  of  o 
servation  and  reflection. 

His  plays,  his  rhyming  plays  in  particular,  are  admirable  subjects 
those  who  wish  to  study  the  morbid  anatomy  of  the  drama,    fie  ^ 
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riy  destitute  of  the  power  of  exhibiting  real  human  beings.  Even  in 
far  inferior  talent,  of  composing  characters  out  of  those  elements  into 
ch  the  imperfect  process  of  our  reason  can  resolve  them,  he  was  very 
cient.  His  men  are  not  even  good  personifications ;  they  are  not  well- 
)rted  assemblages  of  qualities.  Now  and  then,  indeed,  he  seizes  a  very 
tse  and  marked  distinction ;  and  gives  us,  not  a  likeness,  but  a  strong 
icalure,  in  which  a  single  peculiarity  is  protruded,  and  every  thing 
)  neglected ;  like  the  Marquess  of  Granby  at  an  inn  door,  whom  we 
w  by  nothing  but  his  baldness ;  or  Wilkes,  who  is  Wilkes  only  in  his 
iol.  These  are  tlie  best  specimens  of  his  skill.  For  most  of  his 
lures  seem,  like  Turkey  carpets,  to  have  been  expressly  designed  not  to 
;mble  any  thing  in  the  heavens  above,  in  the  earth  beneath,  or  in  the 
lers  under  the  earth. 

rhe  latter  manner  he  practises  most  frequently  in  his  tragedies,  the 
ner  in  his  comedies.  The  comic  characters  are  without  mixture, 
iisome  and  despicable.  The  men  of  Elherege  and  Vanbrugh  are  bad 
ogh.  Those  of  Smollett  are  perhaps  worse.  But  they  do  not  approach 
Ihe  Celadons,  the  Wildbloods,  the  Woodalls,  and  the  Rhodophils  of 
den.  The  vices  of  these  last  arc  set  off  by  a  certain  fierce  hard  im- 
lence,  to  which  we  know  nothing  comparable.  Their  love  is  the  ap- 
te  of  beasts ;  their  friendship  the  confederacy  of  knaves.  The  ladies 
n  to  have  been  expressly  created  to  form  helps  meet  for  such  gentle- 
Q.  In  deceiving  and  insulting  their  old  fathers,  they  do  not  perhaps 
Bed  the  licence  which,  by  immemorial  prescription,  has  been  allowed 
heroines.  But  they  also  cheat  at  cards,  rob  strong-boxes,  put  up  their 
Mrs  lo  auction,  betray  their  friends,  abuse  their  rivals  in  the  style  of 
iogsgate,  and  invite  their  lovers  in  the  language  of  the  Piazza.  These, 
wist  be  remembered,  are  not  the  valets  and  waiting-women,  the 
scariljes  and  Nerines,  but  the  recognised  heroes  and  heroines,  who  ap- 
r IS  the  representatives  of  good  society,  and  who,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth 
.  naarry  and  live  very  happily  ever  after.  The  sensuality,  baseness,  and 
lice  of  their  natures,  is  unredeemed  by  any  quality  of  a  different  de- 
plion, — by  any  touch  of  kindness, — or  even  by  any  honest  burst  of 
rly  hatred  and  revenge.  We  are  in  a  world  where  there  is  no  humanity, 
veracity,  no  sense  of  shame, — a  world  for  which  any  good-natured 
Qvould  gladly  take  in  exchange  the  society  of  Milton's  devils.  But 
oon  as  we  enter  the  regions  of  Tragedy,  we  find  a  great  change.  There 
w  lack  of  fine  sentiment  there.  Metastasio  is  surpassed  in  his  own 
«rtment.  Scuderi  is  out-scuderied.  We  are  introduced  to  people 
»e  proceedings  we  can  trace  to  no  motive, — of  whose  feelings  we  can 
tt  no  more  idea  than  of  a  sixth  sense.  We  have  left  a  race  of  creatures, 
ose  love  is  as  delicate  and  affectionate  as  the  passion  which  an  alderman 
8  tor  a  turtle.  We  find  ourselves  among  beings,  whose  love  is  a  purely 
alerested  emotion, — a  loyally  extending  to  passive  obedience, — a 
gion,  like  that  of  the  Quietists,  unsupported  by  any  sanction  of  hope 
fear.  We  see  nothing  but  despotism  without  power,  and  sacrifices 
hout  compensation. 

C^e  will  give  a  few  instances  : — In  Aurengzebe,  Arunant,  governor  of 
f»,  Wis  in  love  with  his  prisoner  Indamora.  She  rejects  his  suit  with 
^ ;  but  assures  him  that  she  shall  make  great  use  of  her  power  over 
••   He  threatens  to  be  angry. —  She  answers,  very  coolly : — 

VOL.  H.  *i 
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**  Do  not :  your  anger,  like  yoar  lore,  b  ram : 
Whene'er  I  pleiwe,  you  miut  be  pletaed  again. 
KnowiBC  what  power  1  ha? e  four  wfil  to  boid, 
rU  uie  It;  for  ineed  juit  lucli  a  friend. 

Thig  is  no  idle  menace.  She  soon  brings  a  letter,  addressed  to  hii 
—orders  him  to  read  it, — asks  him  wheUier  he  thinks  it  sufficiently  1 
— and  finally  commands  him  to  carry  it  himself.  Such  tyranny  as 
may  be  thou^t,  would  justify  resistance.  Arimant  does  indeed  ven 
remonstrate : — 

^  Thie  fatal  paper  rather  let  me  tear, 
Than,  like  Bellerophon,  my  sentence  bear." 

The  answer  of  the  lady  is  incomparable  : — 

**  Von  may;  but  'twill  not  be  your  best  adr ice ; 
Twill  only  gi? e  me  pains  of  writing  twice. 
You  know  TOO  muxt  obey  me,  soon  or  late. 
Why  should  you  vainly  struggle  with  your  fale  ?** 

Poor  Arimant  seems  to  be  of  the  same  opinion.  He  mutters  son: 
about  bte  and  free-will,  and  walks  off  with  the  billet^oux. 

In  the  Indian  Emperor,  Montezuma  presents  Almeria  with  a  g 
as  a  token  of  his  love,  and  offers  to  make  her  his  queen.     She  replic 

**  I  take  this  garland,  not  as  gif  en  by  rou ; 
But  as  my  merit's  and  my  beauty's  due ; 
As  for  the  crown  which  yon,  my  slar e,  possess. 
To  share  it  with  you  would  but  make  me  less.** 

In  return  for  such  proofs  of  tenderness  as  these,  her  admirer  cons 
murder  his  two  sons,  and  a  benefactor,  to  whom  he  feels  the  w 
gratitude.  Lyndaraxa,  in  the  Conquest  of  Granada,  assumes  th( 
lofty  tone  with  Abdelmelech.   He  complains  that  she  smiles  upon  hi; 

'**  Lynd.  Add  when  did  I  my  power  so  far  resign. 

That  you  should  regukite  each  k>ok  of  mine  ? 
Abdel.  Then,  when  you  gare  your  love,  you  gar e  that  power. 
Lund.  'Twas  during  pleasure — 'tis  revoked  tnis  hour. 
Aodel.  ril  hate  you,  and  this  visit  is  my  last. 
Lffnd.  Do,  if  you  can ;  you  know  I  hold  you  fast.** 

That  these  passages  violate  all  historical  propriety ;  that  senti 
to  which  nothing  similar  was  ever  even  affected  except  by  the  ca 
of  Europe,  are  transferred  to  Mexico  and  Agra,  is  a  light  accu 
We  have  no  objection  to  a  conventional  world,  an  Illyrian  puritai 
Bohemian  seaport.  While  the  faces  are  good,  we  care  little  ab( 
back-ground.  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  says,  Uiat  the  curtains  and  lis 
in  a  historical  painting  ought  to  be,  not  velvet  or  cotton,  but  merely 
ery.  The  same  principle  should  be  applied  to  poetry  and  romance, 
truth  of  character  is  the  first  object ;  the  truth  of  place  and  time  i 
considered  only  in  the  second  place.  Puff  himself  could  tell  the  a 
turn  out  his  toes,  and  remind  him  that  Keeper  Hatton  was  a  great  d 
We  wish  that,  in  our  own  time,  a  writer  of  a  very  different  orde 
Puff  had  not  too  often  forgotten  human  nature  in  the  niceties  of  upho 
millinery,  and  cookery. 

We  blame  Dry  den,  not  because  the  persons  of  his  dramas  are  not 
or  Americans,  but  because  they  are  not  men  and  women; — notb 
/ore,  such  as  he  represents  it,  could  not  exist  in  a  harem  or  in  a  wig 
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fc>ecause  it  could  not  exist  anywhere.  As  is  the  love  of  his  heroes,  such 
ill  their  other  emotions.  All  their  qualities,  their  courage,  their  gene- 
.y,  their  pride,  are  on  the  same  colossal  scale.  Justice  and  prudence 
▼irtues  which  can  exist  only  in  a  moderate  degree,  and  which  change 
r  nature  and  their  name  if  pushed  to  excess.  Of  justice  and  prudence, 
efore,  Dryden  leaves  his  favourites  destitute,  lie  did  not  care  to 
them  what  he  could  not  give  without  measure.  The  tyrants  and 
ians  are  merely  the  heroes  altered  by  a  few  touches,  similar  to  those 
ch  transformed  the  honest  face  of  Roger  de  Coverley  into  the  Sara- 
s  head.  Through  the  grin  and  frown,  the  original  features  are  still 
^ptible. 
t  is  in  the  tragi-comedies  that  these  absurdities  strike  us  most.     The 

>  races  of  men,  or  rather  the  angels  and  the  baboons,  are  there  presented 
lis  together.  We  meet  in  one  scene  with  nothing  but  gross,  selfish, 
)lu8hing,  lying  libertines  of  both  sexes,  who,  as  a  punishment,  we  suppose, 
their  depravity,  are  condemned  to  talk  nothing  but  prose.  But  as  soon 
we  meet  with  people  who  speak  in  verse,  we  know  that  we  are  in  society 
lich  would  have  enraptured  the  Cathos  and  Madelon  of  Moli^re,  in 
»ety  for  which  Oroondatcs  would  have  too  little  of  the  lover,  and  Clelia 

>  much  of  the  coquette. 

As  Dryden  was  unable  to  render  his  plays  interesting  by  means  of  that 
liich  is  the  peculiar  and  appropriate  excellence  of  the  drama,  it  was 
scessary  that  he  should  find  some  substitute  for  it.  In  his  comedies  he 
ipplied  its  place,  sometimes  by  wit,  but  more  frequently  by  intrigue,  by 
iguises,  mistakes  of  persons,  dialogues  at  cross  purposes,  hair-breadth 
Kapes,  perplexing  concealments,  and  surprising  disclosures.  He  thus 
axieded  at  least  in  making  these  pieces  very  amusing. 
In  his  tragedies  he  trusted,  and  not  altogether  without  reason,  to  his 
iction  and  his  versification.  It  was  on  this  account,  in  9II  probability,  that 
e  so  eagerly  adopted,  and  so  reluctantly  abandoned,  the  practice  of  rhyming 
B  his  plays.  What  is  unnatural  appears  less  unnatural  in  that  species  of 
tne,  than  in  lines  which  approach  more  nearly  to  common  conversation ; 
nd  in  the  management  of  the  heroic  couplet,  Dryden  has  never  been 
qoalled.  It  is  unnecessary  to  urge  any  arguments  against  a  fashion  now 
hrersally  condemned .  But  it  is  worthy  of  observation ,  that  though  Dryden 
deficient  in  that  talent  which  blank  verse  exhibits  to  the  greatest 
idvantage,  and  v/as  certainly  the  best  writer  of  heroic  rhyme  in  our  Ian- 
page,  yet  the  plays  which  have,  from  the  time  of  their  first  appearance, 
Imd  conudered  as  his  best,  are  in  blank  verse.  No  experiment  can  be 
■ore  decisive. 

It  must  be  allowed  that  the  worst  even  o(  the  rhyming  tragedies  con- 

liips  good  description  and  magnificent  rhetoric.    But  even  when  we  forget 

Aitthey  are  plays,  and,  passing  by  their  dramatic  improprieties,  consider 

pkm  with  reference  to  the  language,  we  are  perpetually  disgusted  by  pas- 

which  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  author  could  have  written, 

lay  audience  have  tolerated,  rants  in  which  the  raving  violence  of  the 

forms  a  strange  contrast  with  the  abject  lameness  of  the  thought. 

0  tnthor  laid  the  whole  fault  on  the  audience,  and  declared,  that  when 

wrote  them,  he  considered  them  bad  enough  to  please.    This  defence  is 

vorthy  of  a  man  of  genius,  and,  after  ail,  is  no  defence.    Otway  pleased 

m^'Aoutrant;  and  so  might  Dryden  have  done,  \l  \vci\vaA^^s3fifift«s^^^ 

I  l^i^m  of  Otway.    The  tact  is,  (hat  he  had  aleud^wc^'  Vo\iOTiv\i«e\.,^V^^ 
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lhoij;:ii  Mihs<'<)iH;iillY  i:orn;r|(Ml  liy  liiiM:  uml  liiou^lil,  waK  lurvci-  hIioII 
i<'iiio\<'(J,  aiifi  wliif'li  hliowcd  ilhcif  in  ix'tfoi iii;jii(M*k  not  <lf••<ii^ll4Ml  to  plcai 
(li<{  rudi*  tiioh  i)U\u'  thi^atn'. 

Soiik;  iii<liil^<'iil  nilit'ti  have  r(*|)r4'sciilfMj  this  railiii;^  as  an  iii(ijr:a(ion 
uyu'iUH^  iiH  \\u*  |)rohjsiriii  ol  uiiiiiriilrd  w<failh,  lh(;  wantoniic^K  of  exiiU^ra 
\  i^our.  I'o  us  il  wa'auh  io  hear  a  iH;an;i'  aniiiil  y  io  Uu^  ta  w(irini;HH  of  puvitrl 
(»r  the  KjiaHiiiK  atui  conviilKioiis  of  wiiakwsH.  J)rydcii  Kuroly  ha<l  not  mo 
imagination  than  llonu^r,  Danlo,  or  Millon,  who  never  fall  into  thiti  vii: 
The  KWellin^  <iielion  of  /FlseliyhiH  and  Isaiah  re.Henihh;H  that  of  A I  mans 
and  .Maxiniin  no  more  than  the  tumidity  ol  a  muscle  renemhles  Iho  tumidi 
of  a  hoil.  'I'lie  former  is  sym|>tomaiie  of  health  and  slren^lh,  (he  latt(T 
dehility  and  diMNiM'.  11  ever  ShakKpeare  rantH,  it  is  not  when  his  fma^iru 
fion  is  hurry inK  him  a!on{(,  hut  when  he  is  hurrying  hitf  imaj^ination  aloni 
— when  his  mind  is  for  a  moment  jaded, — wh(;n,  as  was  said  of  Kuripidi? 
he  n;.simildes  a  lion,  who  exeiU's  his  own  fury  hy  lashing  hinifielf  with  I 
lail.  What  tiaiipem^d  to  Shakspeare  Ironi  the  <M:easional  rtus|K;nsioii  of  I 
jiowerff,  lia|)|M*ned  to  Dryden  from  constant  ln\\H}U',ucti,  ll(^  like  hisocfe! 
fe^lrrale  Lee,  had  jud^ment  moiniU  Io  appreeiati;  Ihi)  great  {toelK  of  f 
pn'cedinp'  a^e,  hut  not  ju<l^ment  enough  to  shun  (X)mpetition  with  thf*r 
llelelt  and  adniired  their  wild  and  daring  suhiimily.  That  it  b^dongf^d 
another  age  than  that  in  which  he  liverl,  anri  n*quired  other  talents  Um 
\U(mi  which  he  possesstMl ;  that,  in  aspiring  to  emulate  it,  he  was  wan(lf« 
in  a  ho|Miless  atU*mpt,  powers  which  might  n;ndeT  him  preeminenl  rfl 
dilferent  career,  was  a  le.ssf)n  uhich  he  did  not  learn  lill  late.  Aslhof 
knavish  (enthusiasts,  the  French  prophets,  courted  inspiration,  hy  m- 
micking  the  wri things,  Kwoonings,  and  gaspings,  which  they  mnsidcredfe: 
ils  symptoms,  he  atUrmpted,  hy  ail'ected  (its  of  ])oetical  fury,  tii  bring  Ml 
real  paroxysm  ;  and,  like  them,  he  got  nothing  hut  his  distortions  bitVl 
pains. 

Horace  very  happily  comi>ares  those  who,  in  his  lime,  imitated  Piodll| 
to  the  youth  who  attempted  lolly  to  Iwsivcn  on  waxen  wings,  and  wliaei 
p(*rienced  so  faL'il  and  ignominious  a  fall.  His  own  admirable  goodseiM 
preserved  him  from  this  error,  and  taught  him  to  cultivate  a  style  in  whid 
excellence  was  within  his  reach.  J>ryien  had  not  the  same  self-knowNgB 
lie  k;jw  that  the  greatest  pfX'ts  wen;  never  so  successful  as  when  (Itfj 
rushed  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds,  and  that  sr^rrH;  in(;ypllc;ibb;  grH)d  w 
tune  preserved  them  from  tripping  even  when  fh<;y  slagg^red  on  tJie  brill 
of  non.S(;ns(*.  He  did  not  {HfrciMVc*  that  th<;y  were  guided  and  sustained  by: 
|»o\\  er  denied  to  himself.  '1  hey  wrote  from'  the  di(;ialion  of  the  imaginatiM 
and  fliey  found  a  response  in  the  imaginations  of  othiTS.  He,  on  the  <m 
trary,  Mit  down  to  work  himself,  by  rellection  and  argument,  inbjadHi 
berate  wildness,  a  rational  fn^n/y. 

In  looking  over  the  admirable  designs  which  accompany  the  FansI,  « 
have  always  been  much  struck  by  one  which  represents  the  wizard  Jd 
the  t<mipU;r  riding  at  lull  speed. "  The  (b'mon  sits  on  his  furious  liowe  i 
hecdlessl y  as  if  he  were  reposing  on  a  chair.  That  he  should  keep  h 
saddb;  in  such  a  posture,  would  seem  im|)OHsibb*  to  anv  who  did  not  kna 
that  he  was  secnn^  in  the  privileges  of  a  superhuman  nature.  The  alUt» 
of  Faust,  on  the  coidrary,  is  the  perfrclion  of  horMirianship.  I*oct«oftf 
lirKt  order  might  safely  write  as  desperately  as  .Mepliistophiles  roile.  B 
Dryden,  though  admitted  to  comnninion  with  higher  spiritH,  though  arm^ 

'th  a  fK>rtion  of  their  jniwer,  and  intrusted  with  some  of  Ihoir  iiocnHs,  ^' 
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her  race.  What  tliey  might  securely  venture  to  do,  it  was  madness 
to  attempt.  It  was  necessary  that  taste  and  critical  science  should 
his  deficiencies. 

will  give  a  few  examples.     Nothing  can  \)e  finer  than  the  des'Tinlion 
tor  at  the  Grecian  wall : — 


NoXTi  ^0^  ciTdXAfroi  J'^eJ'Trief  xd/uivt  ^l  X*^^? 
Aowjp'  fXi»  •  oi/k  Af  Ttc  fjLtf  ifuxdlUi  JtrtCoXtl^AS, 

noinr^f  fV/xwyTo  'rrJXAi  •  Aetvettos  «f  i^oCnBn 
N«*^  drd  yXet^ufdi  •  o/««/of  ^  ixitirroi  It J;(,9i». 

at  daring  expressions!  Yet  liow  significant!  How  picturesque! 
r  seems  to  rise  up  in  his  strength  and  fury.  Tlie  gloom  of  night  in 
own, — tlie  fire  burning  in  his  eyes, — the  javelins  and  the  blazing 
IT,— the  mighty  rush  through  the  gates  and  down  the  battlements, 
trampling  and  the  infinite  roar  of  the  multitude,  every  thing  is  with 
Bvery  thing  is  real. 

'den  has  described  a  very  similar  event  in  Maximin ;  aiid  has  done  his 
» be  sublime,  as  follows: — 

**  There  with  a  forest  of  iheir  tlarJs  he  si  rove, 
And  stood  like  Capaneiis  defying  Jove ; 
VVith  his  broad  sword  the  buldent  beatinf^  down. 
Till  Fate  grew  pule,  lesl  he  should  win  tite  town, 
And  tnmM  the  iron  leaves  of  its  dark  book 
To  make  new  dooms,  or  mend  what  it  mistook.'^ 

^exquisite  is  the  imagery  of  Iho  fairy-songs  in  the  Tempest  and  the 
nmer  Night's  Dream;  Ariel  riding  througli  the  twilight  on  the  baf, 
ing  in  the  bells  of  flowers  with  the  bee;  or  the  lilHe  bower-women 
nia,  driving  the  spiders  from  the  couch  of  the  (lucon !    Dryden  (rnly 


lat 


^  Shakspeare's  magic  couM  not  copied  be  \ 
Within  that  circle  none  durst  walk  but  he." 


Id  have  been  well  if  he  had  not  himself  dared  to  step  within  the  en- 
I  line,  and  drawn  on  himself  a  fate  similar  to  that  which,  according 
old  superstition,  punished  such  presumptuous  interference.  The 
ag  lines  are  parts  of  the  song  of  his  fairies  : — 

"  Merry,  merry,  merry,  we  sail  from  the  East, 
Half-tippknl  at  a  rainbow  feast. 
In  tlu!  iiriglit  moonshine,  while  windH  whistle  louii^ 
Tivy,  tivy,  tivy,  we  mount  and  we  fly. 
All  racking  along  in  a  downy  white  cloud ; 
And  leMt  our  leap  from  the  sky  prove  too  br. 
We  slide  on  the  back  of  a  new-falling  star, 
And  drop  from  above 
In  a  jelly  (^  love.*^ 

are  very  favourable  instances.  Those  who  wish  for  a  bad  one  may 
w dying  speeches  of  Maximin,  and  may  compare  them  with  the  last 
lofOlbello  and  Lear. 

)rydcn  had  died  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  of  the  periods  into 
1  we  have  divided  his  literary  life,  he  would  have  left  a  reputation,  af 
ftfc  higher  than  that  of  Lee  or  Davenant.  He  would  have  been 
TiOBly  to  men  of  letters;  and  by  them  he  would  have  been  mentioned 
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as  a  writer  who  threw  away,  on  subjects  which  he  was  incompetc 
treat,  powers  which,  judiciously  employed,  might  have  raised  hi 
eminence;  whose  diction  and  whose  numbers  had  sometimes  yery 
merit,  but  all  whose  works  were  blemished  by  a  false  taste,  and  by  € 
of  gross  negligence.  A  few  of  his  prologues  and  epilogues  might  pe 
still  have  been  remembered  and  quoted.  In  these  little  pieces,  he 
showed  all  the  powers  which  afterwards  rendered  him  the  great 
modern  satirists.  But  during  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  gradually 
doned  the  drama.  His  plays  appeared  at  longer  intervals.  He  reno 
rhyme  in  tragedy.  His  language  became  less  turgid— his  charactei 
exaggerated.  He  did  not  indeed  produce  correct  representations  of  h 
nature ;  but  he  ceased  to  daub  such  monstrous  chimeras  as  those  \ 
abound  in  his  earlier  pieces.  Here  and  there  passages  occur  worthy  ( 
best  ages  of  the  British  stage.  The  style  which  the  drama  requires,  ch 
with  every  change  of  character  and  situation.  He  who  can  var] 
manner  to  suit  the  variation,  is  the  great  dramatist ;  but  he  who  exec 
one  manner  only  will,  when  that  manner  happens  to  be  appropriate,  a{ 
to  be  a  great  dramatist ;  as  the  hands  of  a  watch,  which  dees  not  go,  ] 
right  once  in  the  twelve  hours.  Sometimes  there  is  a  scene  of  solemn  de 
This  a  mere  rhetorican  may  write  as  well  as  the  greatest  tragedian  that 
lived.  We  confess  that  to  us  the  speech  of  Sempronius  in  Cato  seems 
nearly  as  good  as  Shakspeare  could  have  made  it.  But  when  the  » 
brea]^  up,  and  we  find  that  the  lovers  and  their  mistresses,  the  hero 
villain,  and  the  deputy-villain,  all  continue  to  harangue  in  the  samei 
we  perceive  the  difference  between  a  man  who  can  write  a  play  and  a 
who  can  write  a  speech.  In  the  same  manner,  wit,  a  talent  for  descri] 
or  a  talent  for  narration,  may,  for  a  time,  pass  for  dramatic  genius.  Di 
was  an  incomparable  reasoner  in  verse.  He  was  conscious  of  his  p( 
he  was  proud  of  it ;  and  the  authors  of  the  Rehearsal  justly  charges 
with  abusing  it.  His  warriors  and  princesses  are  fond  of  discussing  ] 
of  amorous  casuistry,  such  as  would  have  delighted  a  parliament  of 
They  frequently  go  still  deeper,  and  speculate  on  philosophical  nee 
and  the  origin  of  evil. 

There  were,  however,  some  occasions  which  absolutely  require 
peculiar  talent.  Then  Dryden  was  indeed  at  home.  All  his  best  i 
are  of  this  description.  They  are  all  between  men ;  for  the  heroes  of  D^ 
like  many  other  gentlemen,  can  never  talk  sense  when  ladies  are  in  cone 
They  are  all  intended  to  exhibit  the  empire  of  reason  over  violent  pa 
We  have  two  interlocutors;  the  one  eager  and  impassioned,  the  other 
cool,  and  judicious.  The  composed  and  rational  character  gradually  ac< 
the  ascendency.  His  fierce  companion  is  first  inflamed  to  rage  b 
reproches,  then  overawed  by  his  equanimity,  convinced  by  his  argun 
and  soothed  by  his  persuasions.  This  is  the  case  in  the  scene  between  B 
and  Troilus,  in  that  between  Antony  and  yentidius,'and  in  that  betwee 
bastian  and  Dorax.  Nothing  of  the  same  kind  in  Shakspeare  is  equal  to  i 
except  the  quarrel  between  Brutus  and  Cassius,  which  is  worth  them  all  tl 

Some  years  before  his  deaths  Dryden  altogether  ceased  to  write  to 
stage.  He  had  turned  his  powers  in  a  new  direction,  with  success  the 
splendid  and  decisive.  His  taste  had  gradually  awakened  his  creatiT 
culties.  The  first  rank  in  poetry  was  beyond  his  reach,  but  he  challe 
and  secured  the  most  honourable  place  in  the  second.  His  imagioatioi 
sembled  the  wings  of  an  ostrich.    It  enabled  him  to  run,  though  not  to 
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When  be  attempted  the  highest  flights,  he  became  ridiculous;  but  while  he 

I'MDiiDed  in  a  lower  region,  he  outstripped  all  competitors. 
/.  MluB  natural,  and  all  his  acquired  powers,  fitted  him  to  found  a  good 
crilieaiflebool  of  poetry.    Indeed  he  carried  his  reforms  too  far  for  his  age. 
^Aiker  his  death,  omr  literature  retrograded ;  and  a  century  was  necessary  to 
king  it  back  to  the  point  of  which  he  left  it.    The  general  soundness  and 
hnUhfolness  of  his  mental  constitution,  his  information  of  vast  superficies, 
IhoagbotNnall  volume,  his  wit  scarcely  inferior  to  that  of  the  most  dis- 
tiagaiflbed  followers  of  Donne,  his  eloquence,  grave,  deliberate,  and  com- 
■lodlog,  could  not  save  him  from  disgraceful  failure  as  a  rival  of  Shak- 
^)eue,  bat  raised  him  far  above  the  level  of  Boileau.    His  command  of 
4  kagoage  was  immense.    With  him  died  the  secret  of  the  old  poetical  dic- 
tion of  England, — the  art  of  producing  rich  effects  by  familiar  words.     In 
Ae  followiDg  century,  it  was  as  completely  lost  as  the  Gothic  method  of 
paiatiflg  glass,  and  was  but  poorly  supplied  by  the  laborious  and  tesselated 
iniUioosof  Mason  and  Gray.     On  the  other  hand,  he  was  the  first  writer 
nnderwbose  skilful  management  the  scientific  vocabulary  fell  into  natural 
and  phasing  verse.    In  this  department,  he  succeeded  as  completely  as 
Ini  contemporary  Gibbons  succeeded  in  the  similar  enterprise  of  carving  the 
^aort  ddicate  flowers  from  heart  of  oak.    The  toughest  and  most  knotty 
I larls  of  language  became  ductile  at  his  touch.     His  versification,  in  the 
"■ne  manner,  while  it  gave  the  first  model  of  that  neatness  and  precision 
vbicb  (be  following  generation  esteemed  so  highly,  exhibited,  at  the  same 
tine,  tbe last  examples  of  nobleness,  freedom,  variety  of  pause  and  cadence, 
Ibtnigedies  in  rhyme,  however  worthless  in  themselves,  had  at  least 
■rvad  tbe  purpose  of  nonsense-verses :  they  had  taught  him  all  the  arts  of 
■dody  which  the  heroic  couplet  admits.     For  bombast,  his  prevailing 
!h,U8  new  subjects  gave  little  opportunity ;  his  better  taste  gradually  dis* 
ttdedit. 
He  possessed,  as  we  have  said,  in  a  pre-eminent  degree,  the  power  of 
1  RtaoDing  in  verse ;  and  this  power  was  now  peculiarly  useful  to  him.    His 
i  loiK  is  by  no  means  uniformly  sound.    On  points  of  criticism  he  always 
i^voDs  ingeniously;  and,  when  he  is  disposed  to  be  honest,  correctly.  But 
K  'ktbeological  and  political  questions  which  he  understook  to  treat  in  verse 
j  'VKe  precisely  those  which  he  understood  least.    His  arguments,  therefore, 
f  KB  often  worthless.    But  the  manner  in  which  they  are  stated  is  beyond  all 
fi  fniK.   The  style  is  transparent.     The  topics  follow  each  other  in  the 
i  ^liRe8t  order.     The  objections  are  drawn  up  in  such  a  manner,  that  the 
<   vUe  fire  of  the  reply  may  be  brought  to  bear  on  them.     The  circumlocu- 
/j  '^btt  which  are  substituted  for  technical  phrases,  are  clear,  neat,  and  exact. 
:  Ae  illostrations  at  once  adorn  and  elucidate  the  reasoning.    The  sparkling; 
3   jPigrams  of  Cowley,  and  the  simple  garrulity  of  the  burlesque  poets  of 
i  '^7»  are  alternately  employed,  in  the  happiest  manner,  to  give  effect  to 
^  is  obvious,  or  clearness  to  what  is  obscure. 

His  literary  creed  was  catholic,  even  to  latitudinarianism ;  not  from  any 

^  of  acuteness,  but  from  a  disposition  to  be  easily  satisfied.     He  was 

•Vick  to  discern  the  smallest  glimpse  of  merit;  he  was  indulgent  even  to 

CH  improprieties,  when  accompanied  by  any  redeeming  talent.     When 
■M  a  severe  thing,  it  was  to  serve  a  temporary  purpose— to  support  an 
*  ^<9nnent,  or  to  tease  a  rival.    Never  was  so  able  a  critic  so  free  from  fas- 
^^ijuaiess.    He  loved  the  old  poets,  especially  Shakspeare.    He  admired 
^ UHSenuity  which  Donne  and  Cowley  had  so  wildly  abused.    He  did  jus- 
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tice,  amidst  the  general  silence,  to  the  memory  of  Milton.  He  praised  to 
the  skies  the  schoolboy  lines  of  Addison.  Always  looking  on  the  fair  sids 
of  every  object,  he  admired  extravagance,  on  account  of  the  invention  whidi 
he  supposed  it  to  indicate ;  he  excused  affectation  in  favour  of  wit;  he  tote-t 
rated  even  tameness,  for  the  sake  of  the  correctness  which  was  its  con-.  ^ 
comitant.  - 

It  was  probably  to  this  turn  of  mind,  rather  than  to  the  more  disgraceM  ^ 
causes  which  Johnson  has  assigned,  that  we  are  to  attribute  the  exaggeii-  ^ 
tion  which  disfigures  the  panegyrics  of  Dryden.     No  writer,  it  must  be  J 
owned,  has  carried  the  flattery  of  dedication  to  a  greater  length.    But  this  'i 
was  not,  we  suspect,  merely  interested  servility;  it  was  tjie  overflowing  rf  i 
a  mind  singularly  disposed  to  admiration,-— of  a  mind  which  diminished  : 
vices,  and  magnified  virtues  and  obligations.     The  most  adulatory  of  hi»  : 
addresses  is  that  in  which  he'  dedicates  the  State  of  Innocence  to  Mary  of  i 
Modena.    Johnson  thinks  it  strange  that  any  man  should  use  such  language,  : 
without  self-detestation.     But  he  has  not  remarked,  that  to  the  very  same  : 
work  is  prefixed  an  eulogium  on  Milton,  which  certainly  could  not  have 
been  acceptable  at  the  court  of  Charles  the  Second.     Many  years  later, 
when  Whig  principles  were  in  a  great  measure  triuoiphant,  Sprat  refused 
to  admit  a  monument  of  John  Philips  into  Westminster  Abbey — because, 
in  the  epitaph,  the  name  of  Milton  incidentally  occurred.     The  wall  of  hii « 
church,  he  declared,  should  not  be  polluted  by  the  name  of  a  republican! 
Dryden  was  attached,  both  by  principle  and  interest,  to  the  Court.    But 
nothing  could  deaden  his  sensibility  to  excellence.     We  are  unwilling  to 
accuse  him  severely,  because  the  same  disposition,  which  prompted  him  to 
pay  so  generous  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  poet  whom  his  patrons  de- 
tested, hurried  him  into  extravagance  when  he  discribed  a  princess,  di^ 
tinguished  by  the  splendour  of  her  beauty,  and  the  graciousness  of  her 
manners. 

This  is  an  amiable  temper ;  but  it  is  not  the  temper  of  great  men.  Where 
there  is  elevation  of  character,  there  will  be  fastidiousness.  It  is  only  in 
novels,  and  on  tombstones,  that  we  meet  with  people  who  are  indulgent  to 
the  faults  of  others,  and  unmerciful  to  their  own ;  and  Dryden,  at  all  events, 
was  not  one  of  these  paragons.  His  charity  was  extended  most  liberally  to 
others,  but  it  certainly  began  at  home.  In  taste  he  was  by  no  means  de- 
ficient. His  critical  works  are,  beyond  all  comparison,  superior  to  any 
which  had,  till  then,  appeared  in  England.  They  were  generally  intended 
as  apologies  for  his  own  poems,  rather  than  as  expositions  of  general  prin- 
ciples ;  he,  therefore,  often  attempts  to  deceive  the  reader  by  sophistry  which 
could  scarcely  have  deceived  himself.  His  dicta  are  the  dicta  not  of  a 
judge,  but  of  an  advocate ;— often  of  an  advocate  in  an  unsound  cause.  Yet, 
in  the  very  act  of  misrepresenting  tlio  laws  of  composition,  he  shows  how 
well  he  understands  them.  But. he  was  perpetually  acting  against  his  bet- 
ter knowledge.  His  sins  were  sins  against  light.  He  trusted,  that  what 
was  bad  would  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  what  was  good.  What  was 
good  he  took  no  pains  to  make  better.  He  was  not,  like  most  persons  wko 
rise  to  eminence,  dissatisfied  even  with  his  best  productions.  He  had  td 
up  no  unattainable  standard  of  perfection,  the  contemplation  of  which  migM 
at  once  improve  and  mortify  him.  His  path  was  not  attended  by  an  unap- 
proachable mirage  of  excellence,  for  ever  receding,  and  for  ever  pursued. 
He  was  not  disgusted  by  the  negligence  of  others,  and  ho  extended  the  same 
ioJcration  to  himself.     His  mind  was  of  a  slovenly  character,*— fond  ol 
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splendour,  but  indifTerent  to  neatness.  Hence  most  of  his  writings  ex- 
hibit the  sluttish  magnificence  of  a  Russian  noble,  all  vermin  and  diamonds, 
dirty  linen  and  inestimable  sables.  Those  faults  which  spring  from  alTecta- 
lioD,  time  and  thought  in  a  great  measure  removed  from  his  poems.  But 
his  carelessnes  he  retained  to  the  last.  If  towards  the  close  of  his  life  he  less 
frequently  went  wrong  from  negligence,  it  was  only  because  long  habits  of 
composition  rendered  it  more  easy  to  go  right.  In  his  best  pieces,  we  find 
false  rhynaes, — ^triplets,  in  which  the  third  line  appears  to  be  a  mere  in- 
(rader,  and,  while  it  breaks  the  music,  adds  nothing  to  the  meaning, — gi- 
gantic Alexandrines  of  fourteen  and  sixteen  syllables,  and  truncated  verses 
for  which  he  never  troubled  himself  to  find  a  termination  or  a  partner. 

Such  arCx  the  beauties  and  the  faults  which  may  be  found  in  profusion 
throughout  the  later  works  of  Dryden.  A  more  just  and  complete  estimate 
of  his  natoral  and  acquired  powers,-— of  the  merits  of  his  style  and  of  its 
blemishes,  may  be  formed  from  the  Hind  and  Panther,  than  from  any  of 
his  other  writings.  As  a  didactic  poem,  it  is  far  superior  to  the  Religio 
Laici.  The  satirical  parts,  particularly  the  character  of  Burnet,  are  scarce- 
ly inferior  to  the  best  passages  in  Absalom  and  Achitophel.  There  are, 
moreover,  occasional  touches  of  a  tenderness  which  affects  us  more,  because 
it  is  decent,  rational,  and  manly,  and  reminds  us  of  the  best  scenes  in  his 
tragedies.  His  versiGcation  sinks  and  swells  in  happy  unison  with  tlie  sub- 
ject; and  his  wealth  of  language  seems  to  be  unlimited.  Yet,  the  careless- 
ness with  which  he  has  constructed  his  plot,  and  the  innumerable  inconsis- 
tencies into  which  he  is  every  moment  falling,  detract  much  from  the  plea- 
sure which  such  various  excellence  affords. 

In  Absalom  and  Achitophel  he  hit  upon  a  new  and  rich  vein,  which  he 
worked  with  signal  success.  The  ancient  satirists  were  the  subjects  of  a 
despotic  government.  They  were  compelled  to  abstain  from  political  to- 
pics, and  to  confine  their  attention  to  the  frailties  of  private  life.  They 
might,  indeed,  sometimes  venture  to  take  liberties  with  public  men, 

"  Quorum  Flamiuia  (ogitur  cinis  atque  Latioa." 

Thus  Juvenal  immortalised  the  obsequious  senators,  who  met  to  decide  the 
fate  of  the  memorable  turbot.  His  fourth  satire  frequently  reminds  us  of 
the  great  political  poem  of  Dryden ;  but  it  was  not  written  till  Domitian 
had  fallen,  and  it  wants  something  of  the  peculiar  flavour,  which  belongs  to 
contemporary  invective  alone.  His  anger  has  stood  so  long,  that,  though 
the  body  is  not  impaired,  the  eflfervescence,  the  first  cream,  is  gone.  Boi- 
leau  lay  under  similar  restraints ;  and  if  he  had  been  free  from  all  restraint, 
would  have  been  no  match  for  our  countryman. 

The  advantages  which  Dryden  derived  from  the  nature  of  his  subject  he 
improved  to  the  very  utmost.  His  manner  is  almost  perfect.  The  style  of 
Horace  and  Boileau  is  fit  only  for  light  subjects.  The  Frenchman  did  indeed 
attempt  to  turn  the  theological  reasonings  of  the  Provincial  Letters  into  verse, 
but  with  very  indifferent  success.  The  ghtter  of  Pope  is  cold.  The  ardour  of 
Fersius  is  without  brilliancy.  Magnificent  versification  and  ingenious  com- 
hmattons  rarely  harmonise  with  the  expression  of  deep  feeling.  In  Juvenal 
and  Dryden' alone  we  have  the  sparkle  and  the  heat  together.  Those  great 
satirists  succeeded  in  communicating  the  fervour  of  their  feelings  to  materials 
the  most  incombustible,  and  kindled  the  whole  mass  into  a  blaze,  at  onco 
dazszling  and  destructive.    We  cannot,  indeed,  ft\\i\k  V\V\\owV  t^^\^V  qN^  ^^ 
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iiart  which  so  cminenl  a  wrilcr  as  Dryden  took  in  the  diiputcg  of  that  period.  - 
There  was,  no  doubt,  madness  and  wickedness  on  both  sides :  but  then  - 
was  liberty  on  the  one,  and  despotism  on  the  other.    On  this  point,  how-  • 
ever,  we  will  not  dwell.    At  Talavera  the  English  and  French  troops  fori 
moment  suspended  their  conflict,  to  drink  of  a  stream  which  flowed  be- 
tween them.    The  shells  were  passed  across  from  enemy  to  enemy,  with- 
out apprehension  or  molestation.    We,  in  the  same  manner,  would  rather 
assist  our  political  adversaries  to  drink  with  us  of  that  fountain  of  intellec- 
tual pleasure,  which  should  lie  the  common  refreshment  of  both  paitiei,  - 
ttian  disturb  and  pollute  it  with  the  havoc  of  unseasonable  hostilities. 

Mac-Flecknoe  is  inferior  to  Absalom  and  Achitophel,  only  in  the  subject. 
In  the  execution  it  is  even  superior.  But  the  greatest  work  of  Dryden  wii 
the  last,  the  Ode  on  Saint  Cecilia's  day.  It  is  the  masterpiece  of  the  se- 
cond  class  of  poetry,  and  ranks  but  just  l>elow  the  great  models  of  the  flnl. 
It  reminds  us  of  the  Pedasus  of  Achilles — 


'a  *  aI        ll  *  it,  '  0  <l^  1 


By  comparing  it  with  the  impotent  ravings  of  the  heroic  tragedies,  we  may 
measure  the  progress  which  the  mind  of  Dryden  had  made.  He  had  learn- 
ed to  avoid  a  too  audacious  competition  with  higher  natures,  to  keep  at  a 
distance  from  the  verge  of  bombast  or  nonsense,  to  venture  on  no  expres- 
sion which  did  not  convey  a  distinct  ide^  to  his  own  mind.  There  if  none 
of  that  ''darkness  visible"  of  style  which  he  had  formerly  affected,  aodia 
which  the  greatest  pcx^ts  only  can  succeed.  Everything  is  deflnite,  signi- 
ficant, and  picturesque.  His  early  writings  resembled  the  gigantic  worb 
of  those  Chinese  gardeners  who  attempt  to  rival  nature  herself,  to  form  ca- 
taracts of  terrific  height  and  sound,  to  raise  precipilpus  ridges  of  monn- 
tains,  and  to  imitate,  in  artificial  plantations,  the  vastness  and.the  gjooni  of 
some  primeval  forest.  This  manner  he  abandoned ;  nor  did  he  ever  adopt 
the  Dutch  taste  which  Pope  alTected,  the  trim  parterres,  and  the  rectangular 
walks.  He  rattier  n^mbled  our  Kents  and  Browns,  who,  imitating  the 
great  features  of  landscape  without  emulating  them,  consulting  the  genius 
of  the  place,  assisting  nature,  and  carefully  disguising  their  art,  produced, 
not  a  Chamouni  or  a  Niagara,  but  a  Stowe  or  a  Hagley. 

We  are,  on  the  whole,  inclined  to  regret  that  Dryden  did  not  aceompliib 
his  purpose  of  writing  an  Epic  po<;m.  It  certainly  would  not  have  been  a 
work  of  the  highest  rank.  It  would  not  have  rivalled  the  Iliad,  the  Odys- 
sey, or  the  Paradise  Lost;  but  it  would  have  l)een  superior  to  the  produc- 
tions of  A[K)llonius,  Lucan,  or  Statins,  and  not  inferior  to  the  Jerusalea 
Delivered.  It  would  probably  have  iHMm  a  vigorous  narrative,  animated 
with  something  of  the  spirit  of  the  old  romances,  enriched  with  much  splen- 
did description,  and  interspersed  with  fine  declamations  and  disquiiitionf. 
The  danger  of  Dryden  would  have  Insen  from  aiming  too  higli ;  from  dwell- 
ing too  much,  for  example,  on  his  angels  of  kingdoms,  and  attempting  a 
competition  with  that  great  writi^r,  who  in  his  own  time  had  so  incompara- 
bly succeeded  in  representing  to  us  the  sights  and  sounds  of  another  world. 
To  Milton,  and  to  Milton  alone,  lielonged  the  s<5crets  of  tlie  great  deep,  tbe 
beach  of  sulphur,  the  ocean  of  fire,  the  palaces  of  the  fallen  domioationf, 
glimmering  through  tlie  everlasting  shade,  the  silent  wildernesa  of  verdure 
and  fragrance  where  arme^  ang<!ls  kept  watch  over  th(^  sleep  of  the  first  h)- 
vers,  the  portico  of  diamond,  the  sea  of  jasper,  the  sapphire  pavement  em- 
purpled with  celestial  roses,  and  the  infinite  ranks  of  the  Cherubim,  Uaxiag 
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wlih  adamaul  and  gold.  The  council,  the  tournament,  the  procession,  the 
crowded  cathedral,  the  camp,  the  guard-room,  the  chase,  w  ere  the  proper 
ioenes  for  Bryden. 

But  we  have  not  space  to  pass  in  review  all  the  works  which  Dryden 
wrote.  We,  therefore,  will  not  speculate  longer  on  those  which  he  might 
Mssibly  have  written.  He  may,  on  the  whole,  be  pronounced  to  have 
leen  a  man  possessed  of  splendid  talents,  which  he  often  abused,  and  of  a 
wand  judgment,  the  admonitions  of  which  he  often  neglected ;  a  man  who 
ucceeded  only  in  an  inferior  department  of  his  art,  but  who,  in  that  depart- 
nent,  succeeded  pre-eminently ;  and  who,  with  a  more  independent  spirit, 
I  more  anxious  desire  of  excellence,  and  more  respect  for  himself,  would, 
in  his  own  walk,  have  attained  to  absolute  perfection. 


SWIFT.* 

With  the  mo«t  unfavourable  impressions  of  Swift's  personal  and  political 
cliaTacter,f  perhaps  it  is  not  easy  for  us  to  judge  quite  fairly  of  his  works. 
Yet  we  are  far  from  being  insensible  to  their  great  and  very  peculiar  me- 
rits.    Their  chief  peculiarity  is,  that  they  were  almost  all  what  may  be 
ctlled  occasional  productions — not  written  for  fame  or  for  posterity — ^from 
the  fulness  of  the  mind,  or  the  desire  of  instructing  mankind — but  on  the  spur 
of  the  occasion — for  promoting  some  temporary  and  immediate  object,  and 
producing  a  practical  effect,  in  the  attainment  of  which  their  whole  impor- 
tance centered.    With  the  exception  of  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Gulliver,  The 
Polite  Conversation,  and  about  half  a  volume  of  poetry,  this  description  will 
apply  to  almost  all  that  is  now  before  us ; — and  it  is  no  small  proof  of  the 
Tigonr  and  vivacity  of  his  genius,  that  posterity  should  have  been  so  anxious 
to  preserve  these  careless  and  hasty  productions,  upon  which  their  author 
appears  to  have  set  no  other  value  than  as  means  for  the  attainment  of  an 
eod.    The  truth  is,  accordingly,  that  they  are  very  extraordinary  perfor- 
mances ;  and,  considered  with  a  view  to  the  purposes  for  which  they  were 
intended,  have  probably  never  been  equalled  in  any  period  of  the  world. 
They  are  written  with  great  plainness,  force,  and  intrepidity — advance  at 
ODce  to  the  matter  in  dispute— give  battle  to  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  and 
never  seek  any  kind  of  advantage  from  darkness  or  obscurity.    Their  dis- 
lioguishing  feature,  however,  is  the  force  and  the  vehemence  of  the  invective 
in  which  they  abound  : — the  copiousness,  the  steadiness,  the  perseverance, 
and  the  dexterity  with  which  abuse  and  ridicule  are  showered  upon  the 
adversary.    This,  we  think,  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  Swift's  great  talent, 
and  the  weapon  by  which  he  made  himself  formidable.    He  was,  without 
exception,  die  greatest  and  most  efficient  libeller  that  ever  exercised  the 
tnde ;  and  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  all  the  qualifications  which  it 
requires  : — a  clear  head — a  cold  heart — a  vindictive  temper — no  admira- 
tion of  noble  qualities — no  sympathy  with  suffering— not  much  conscience 
— not  much  consistency — a  ready  wit — a  sarcastic  humour — a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  baser  parts  of  human  nature — and  a  complete  familiarity 

*  Soott'f  Life  of  Swift.— Vol  xxvii.  p.  44.    September,  1816. 

f  8m  a  dieldi  of  Swift's  political  and  personal  character,  written  with  unsparing  aeveritj, 

'—  8—44,  of  Ihe  article  from  which  the  abofe  strictnres  on  Ms  literary  merits  are  taken. 
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with  every  thing  Ihal  is  low,  homely,  and  familiar  in  language.  Those 
were  his  gifts; — and  he  soon  felt  for  what  ends  they  were  given.  Almost 
all  his  works  are  lihels ;  generally  upon  individuals,  sometimes  upon  sects 
and  parties,  sometimes  upon  human  nature.  Whatever  be  his  end,  how- 
ever, personal  abuse,  direct — vehement,  unsparing  invective,  is  his  means. 
It  is  his  sword  and  his  shield,  his  panoply  and  his  chariot  of  war.  In  all 
his  writings,  accordingly,  there  is  nothing  to  raise  or  exalt  our  notions  of 
human  nature, — but  every  thing  to  vilify  and  degrade.  We  may  learn 
from  them,  perhaps,  to  dread  the  consequences  of  base  actions,  but  never  to 
love  the  feelings  that  lead  to  generous  ones.  There  is  no  spirit,  indeed,  of 
love  or  of  honour  in  any  part  of  them ;  but  an  unvaried  and  harassing  dis- 
play of  insolence  and  animosity  in  the  writer,  and  villany  and  folly  in  those 
of  whom  he  is  writing.  Though  a  great  polemic,  he  makes  no  use  of  ge- 
neral principles,  nor  ever  enlarges  his  view  to  a  wide  or  compreli(»nsivc 
conclusion.  Every  thing  is  particular  with  him,  and,  for  Ihe  most  part, 
strictly  personal.  To  make  amends,  however,  we  do  think  him  quite 
without  a  competitor  in  personalities.  With  a  quick  and  sagacious  spirit, 
and  a  bold  and  popular  manner,  he  joins  an  exact  knowledge  of  all  Uie 
strong  and  the  weak  parts  of  every  cause  he  has  to  manage  ;  and  without 
the  least  restraint  from  delicacy,  either  of  taste  or  of  feeling,  he  seems  al- 
ways to  think  the  most  effectual  blows  the  most  advisable,  and  no  advantage 
unlawful  that  is  likely  to  be  successful  for  the  moment.  Disregarding  all 
the  laws  of  polished  hostility,  h(*  uses,  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  his 
sword  and  his  poisoned  dagger — his  hands  and  his  teeth,  and  his  envenomtKl 
breath, — and  does  not  even  scruple,  upon  occasion,  to  imitate  his  own 
yahoos,  by  discharging  on  his  unha[)py  victims  a  shower  of  filth,  from  which 
neither  courage  nor  dexterity  can  allord  any  protection. — Against  such  an 
antagonist,  it  was,  of  course,  at  no  time  very  easy  to  make  head ;  and  ac- 
cordingly his  invective  seems,  for  the  most  part,  to  have  been  as  much 
dreaded,  and  as  tremendous,  as  the  personal  ridicule  of  Voltaire.  Both  were 
inexhaustible,  well  directed,  and  unsparing;  but  even  when  Voltaire  drew 
blood,  he  did  not  mangle  the  victim,  and  was  only  mischievous  when  Swift 
was  brutal ;  any  one  who  will  compare  the  epigrams  on  M.  Franc  de  Pom- 
pignan  with  those  on  Tighe  or  Betlesworth,  >vill  easily  understand  the  dis- 
tinction. 

Of  the  few  works  which  he  wrote  in  the  capacity  of  an  author,  and  not  of 
a  party  zealot  or  personal  enemy.  The  Tale  of  a  Tub  was  by  far  the  earliest 
in  point  of  time,  and  has,  by  many,  been  considered  as  the  first  in  point  of 
merit.  We  confess  we  are  not  of  that  opinion.  It  is  far  loo  long  and  ela- 
borate for  a  piece  of  pleasantry ; — the  humour  sinks,  in  many  places,  into 
mere  buffoonery  and  nonsense ; — and  there  is  a  real  and  extreme  tedious- 
ness  arising  from  the  too  successful  mimicry  of  tediousness  and  pedan- 
try. All  these  defects  are  apparent  enough  even  in  the  main  story,  in 
which  the  incidents  are  without  Ihe  shadow  of  verisimilitude  or  in- 
terest, and  by  far  too  thinly!  scattered ;  but  they  become  unsufferable  in 
the  interludes  or  digressions,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  to  us  utterly  il- 
legible, and  seem  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  cold  and  forced  conceits,  and 
exaggerated  representations  of  long  exploded  whims  and  absurdities.  The 
style  of  this  work,  which  appears  to  us  greatly  inferior  to  the  history  of  John 
Bull  or  even  of  Martinus  Scriblerus,  is  evidtmtly  more  elaborate  than  that  of 
Swift's  other  writings, — but  has  all  its  substantial  characteristics.  Its  great 
merit  seems  to  consist  in  the  author's  perfect  familiarity  with  all  sorts  of 
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^-oniDioo  and  idiomatical  expressions,  his  unlimited  command  of  established 
prases,  both  solemn  and  familiar,  and  the  unrivalled  profusion  and  pro- 
propriety  with  which  he  heaps  them  up  and  applies  them  to  the  exposition 
of  the  most  fantastic  conceptions.  To  deliver  absurd  notions  or  incredible 
tales  in  the  most  authentic,  honest,  and  direct  terms,  that  have  been  used 
for  the  communication  of  truth  and  reason,  and  to  luxuriate  in  all  the  varia- 
tions of  that  grave,  plain,  and  perspicuous  phraseology,  which  dull  men  use 
to  express  their  homely  opinions,  seems  to  be  the  great  art  of  this  extraor- 
dinary humourist,  and  that  which  gives  tlieir  character  and  their  edge  to 
his  sly  strokes  of  satire,  his  keen  sarcasms  and  bitter  personalities. 

The  voyages  of  Captain  Lemuel  Gulliver  is  indisputably  his  greatest 
Tvork.     The  idea  of  making  fictitious  travels  the  vehicle  of  satire,  as  well  as 
of  amusement,  is  at  least  ^s  old  as  Lucian ;  but  has  never  been  carried  into 
execution  with  such  success,  spirit,  and  originality,  as  in  this  celebrated  per- 
furmancc.     The  brevity,   the  minuteness,  the  homeliness,  the  unbroken 
seriousness  of  the  narrative,  all  give  a  character  of  truth  and  simplicity  to 
the  work,  which  at  once  palliates  the  extravagance  of  the  fiction,  and  en- 
hances the  effect  of  those  weighty  reflexions  and  cutting  severities  in  which 
il abounds.    Yet,  though  it  is  probable  enough  tliat  without  those  touches  of 
satire  and  observation  the  work  would  have  appeared  childish  and  prepos- 
terous, we  are  persuaded  that  it  pleases  chiefly  by  the  novelty  and  vivacity 
otthe  extraordinary  pictures  it  presents,  and  the  entertainment  we  receive 
from  following  the  fortunes  of  the  traveller  in  his  several  extraordinary 
adventures.     The  greater  part  of  the  wisdom  and  satire  at  least  appears 
lo  us  to  be  extremely  vulgar  and  commonplace;  and  we  have  no  idea 
that  they  could  possibly  appear  eitlier  impressive  or  entertaining,  if  pre- 
sented without  these  accompaniments.     A  considerable  part  of  the  pleasure 
we  derive  from  the  voyages  of  Gulliver,  in  short,  is  of  the  same  description 
villi  tliat  which  we  receive  from  those  of  Sinbad  the  Sailor,  and  is  chiefly 
heightened,  we  believe,  by  the  greater  brevity  and  minuteness  of  the  story, 
and  the  superior  art  that  is  employed  to  give  it  an  appearance  of  truth  and 
probability,  in  the  very  midst  of  its  wonders.     Among  those  arts,  as  Mr. 
^tt  has  judiciously  observed,  one  of  the  most  important  is  the  exact  adapta- 
tion of  the  narrative  to  the  condition  of  its  supposed  author. 

**  The  cliaracter  of  the  imaginary  travcUor  is  exactly  that  of  Dampier,  or  any  oilier  sturdy 
'"■anlical  wanderer  of  the  period ,  endowed  wifli  couragre  and  common  8en«5e  ,  who  sailed  through 
^ttlaot  seAS ,  without  loring  a  single  Engliiih  prejudice  which  lie  had  brouglit  from  Portsmouth  or 
flimouth  ,  and  on  hia  return  gave  a  j^rave  and  and  simple  narrative  of  wliat  hu  had  seen  or  heard 
•n  foreign  countries.  The  character  is  perhaps  slricfly  English,  and  can  be  hardly  relished  by  a 
'Oreijpier.  The  reflections  and  observations  of  Gulliver  are  never  more  refined  or  deeper  tl^an 
Blight  be  expected  from  a  plain  master  of  a  merchantman,  or  surgeon  in  the  Old  Jewry ;  and  there 
^as  snch  a  reality  given  to  his  whole  person,  that  one  sean'.an  is  said  to  have  sworn  he  knew 
Cipiain  Gulliver  rery  well,  hut  he  lived  at  Wapping,  not  at  Rotherhilhc.  It  is  the  contrast 
^twicn  the  natural  ease  and  simplicity  of  such  a  style,  and  the  marvels  which  the  volume  con- 
>aioB,  that  forms  one  great  charm  of  this  memorable  satire  on  the  imperfections,  follies,  and  yicesof 
mankind.  The  exact  calcniations  preserved  in  the  first  and  second  part,  have  also  the  effect  of 
qualifying  the  extravagance  of  the  fable.  It  is  said  that  in  natural  objects,  where  proportion  is 
<^xactly  preserved,  the  marvellous,  whether  the  object  be  gi;^antic  or  diminutive,  is  lesseoed  in  the 
cjefl  of  the  spectator :  nnd  it  is  certain,  in  general,  that  proportion  forms  an  essential  attribute  of 
truth,  and  consequently  of  verisimilitude,  or  that  which  renders  a  narration  probable.  If  the 
reader  is  disposed  to  grant  the  traveller  his  postulates  as  to  the  existence  of  the  strange  people  whom 
^  visits,  it  would  be  difficult  to  detect  any  inconsistency  in  his  narrative.  On  the  contrary, 
it  would  seem  ihnf  he  and  ihey  conduct  themselves  towards  each  other,  precisely  as  must  necev 


ptmil  upon  hinmelf  to  believe.''    Vol.  1.  p.  340,  .341. 
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That  the  interest  does  not  arise  from  the  satire,  but  from  the  plausible 
description  of  physical  wonders,  seems  to  be  farther  proyed  by  the  fact,  thai 
the  parts  which  please  the  least  are  those  in  which  there  is  most  satire  and 
least  of  those  wonders.    In  the  voyage  to  Laputa,  after  the  first  description 
of  the  flying  island,  the  attention  is  almost  exclusively  directed  to  intellectual 
absurdities ;  and  every  one  is  aware  of  the  dulness  that  is  the  result.     Even 
as  a  satire,  indeed,  this  part  is  extremely  poor  and  defective;  nor  can  any 
thing  show  more  clearly  the  author's  incapacity  for  large  and  comprehensive 
views  than  his  signal  failure  in  all  those  parts  which  invited  him  to  such  cod-    * 
templations.    In  the  multitude  of  his  vulgar  and  farcical  representations  of    ■; 
particular  errors  in  philosophy,  he  nowhere  appears  to  have  any  sense  of  its    ^ 
true  value  or  principles ;  but  satisfies  himself  with  collecting  or  imagining   *' 
a  number  of  fantastical  quackeries,  which  tend  to  illustrate  nothing  but  his    ^ 
contempt  for  human  understanding.    Even  where  his  subject  seems  to  invite    ^1 
him  to  something  of  a  higher  flight,  he  uniformly  shrinks  back  from  it,  and    ^ 
takes  shelter  in  commonplace  derision.    What,  for  instance,  can  be  poorer    ^ 
than  the  use  he  makes  oif  the  evocation  of  the  illustrious  dead — in  which    ^ 
Hannibal  is  brought  in  just  to  say,  that  he  had  not  a  drop  of  vinegar  in  bis    < 
camp;  and  Aristotle,  to  ask  two  of  his  commentators,  '*  whether  the  rest    ' 
of  the  tribe  were  as  great  dunces  as  themselves?"    The  voyage  to  the    ^ 
Houyhnhmns  is  commonly  supposed  to  displease  by  its  vile  and  degrading   >• 
representations  of  human  nature;  but,  if  we  do  not  strangely  mistake  our    ^ 
own  feeling  on  the  subject,  the  impression  it  produces  is  not  so  much  flitt    • 
of  disgust  as  of  dulness.     The  picture  is  not  only  extravagant,  but  bald    - 
and  tame  in  the  highest  degree ;  while  the  story  is  not  enlivened  by  any    ' 
of  those  numerous  and  uncommon  incidents  which  are  detailed  in  the 
two  first  parts,  with  such  an  inimitable  air  of  probability  as  almost  to  p^ 
suade  us  of  their  reality.    For  the  rest,  we  have  observed  already,  that  the 
scope  of  the  whole  work,  and  indeed  of  all  his  vmtings,  is  to  degrade 
and  vilify  human  nature ;  and  though  some  of  the  images  which  occur  in  this 
part  may  be  rather  coarser  than  the  others,  we  do  not  think  the  difference  se 
considerable  as  to  account  for  its  admitted  inferiority  in  the  powerof  pleasing. 

His  only  other  considerable  works  in  prose,  are  the  ' '  Polite  Conversation," 
which  we  think  admirable  in  its  sort,  and  excessively  entertaining ;  and  the 
*'  Directions  to  Servants,"  which,  though  of  a  lower  pitch,  contains  as  mnch 
perhaps  of  his  peculiar,  vigorous,  and  racy  humour,  as  any  one  of  his 
productions.  The  Journal  to  Stella,  which  was  certainly  never  intended 
for  publication,  is  not  to  be  judged  of  as  a  literary  work  at  all — ^but  to  us 
it  is  the  most  interesting  of  all  his  productions— -exhibiting  not  only  a  mi- 
nute and  masterly  view  of  a  very  extraordinary  political  crisis,  but  a  truer, 
and,  upon  the  whole,  a  more  favourable,  picture  of  his  own  mind,  than  caa 
be  gathered  from  all  the  rest  of  his  writings — together  with  innumerable 
anecdotes  characteristic  not  only  of  various  eminent  individuals,  but  of  Ihe 
private  manners  and  public  taste  and  morality  of  the  times,  more  nakedly 
and  surely  authentic  than  any  thing  that  can  be  derived  from  contemporary 
publications. 

,  Of  his  poetry,  we  do  not  think  there  is  much  to  be  said ; — for  we  cannot 
persuade  ourselves  that  Swift  was  in  any  respect  a  poet.  It  would  be  proof 
enough,  we  think,  just  to  observe,  that,  though  a  popular  and,  most  mis- 
cellanous  writer,  he  does  not  mention  the  name  of  Shakspeare  above  two  or 
three  times  in  any  part  of  his  works,  and  has  nowhere  said  a  word  in  M  J| 
praise.   His  partial  editor  admits  that  ho  has  produced  nothing  whidi 
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i  either  sublime  or  pathetic ;  and  we  are  of  the  same  opinion  as  to 
itiful.  The  merit  of  correct  rhymes  and  easy  diction,  we  shall  not 
m ;  but  the  diction  is  almost  invariably  that  of  the  most  ordinary 
ind  the  matter  of  his  pieces  no  otherwise  poetical,  than  that  the  Muses 
le  other  persons  of  the  heathen  mythology  are  occasionally  men- 
He  has  written  lampoons  and  epigrams,  and  satirical  ballads  and 
songs  in  great  abundance,  and  with  infinite  success.  But  these 
ire  not  poetry ; — and  are  better  in  verse  than  in  prose,  for  no  other 
than  that  the  sting  is  more  easily  remembered,  and  the  ridicule  oc- 
ly  enhanced,  by  ttie  hint  of  a  ludicrous  parody,  or  the  drollery  of  an 
linary  rhyme.  His  witty  verses  where  tfiey  are  not  made  up  of  mere 
]  venom,  seem  mostly  framed  on  the  model  of  Hudibras ;  and  are 
remarkable,  like  those  of  his  original,  for  the  easy  and  apt  application 
ely  and  famihar  phrases,  to  illustrate  ingenious  sophistry  or  unex- 
Jlusions.  One  or  two  of  his  imitations  of  Horace  are  executed  with 
id  elegance,  and  are  the  best,  we  think,  of  his  familiar  pieces;  unless 
ipt  the  verses  on  his  own  death,  in  which,  however,  the  great  charm 
as  we  have  just  stated,  from  the  singular  ease  and  exactness  with 
16  has  imitated  the  style  of  ordinary  society,  and  the  neatness  with 
16  has  brought  together  and  reduced  to  metre  such  a  number  of  na- 
characteristic,  and  commonplace  expressions.  The  Cadenus  and 
I  is,  of  itself,  complete  proof  that  he  had  in  him  none  of  the  elements 
y.  It  was  written  when  his  faculties  were  in  their  perfection,  and 
rt  animated  with  all  the  tenderness  of  which  it  was  ever  capable- 
it  is  as  cold  and  as  flat  as  the  ice  of  Thule.  Though  describing  a  real 
t  and  a  real  perplexity,  there  is  not  a  spark  of  fire  nor  a  throb  of  emo- 
it  from  one  end  to  the  other.  All  the  return  he  makes  to  the  warm- 
creature  who  had  put  her  destiny  into  his  hands,  consists  in  a  frigid 
igical  fiction,  in  which  he  sets  forth,  that  Venus  and  the  Graces  la- 
their  gifts  on  her  in  her  infancy,  and  moreover  got  Minerva,  by  a 
lo  inspire  her  with  wit  and  wisdom.  The  style  is  mere  prose— or 
1  string  of  familiar  and  vulgar  phrases  tacked  together  in  rhyme,  like 
sral  tissue  of  his  poetry.  However,  it  has  been  called  not  only  easy  but 
,  by  some  indulgent  critics — and  therefore,  as  we  take  it  for  granted 
reads  it  now-a-days,  we  shall  extract  a  few  lines  at  random,  to 
le  censure  of  the  judicious.  To  us  they  seem  to  be  about  as  much 
!18  so  many  lines  out  of  Coke  upon  Littleton. 

"  But  ID  the  poets  we  may  find 
A  wholesome  law,  time  out  of  mind. 
Had  been  confirm'd  by  Fate's  decree. 
That  gods,  of  whatsoe'er  degree^ 
Resume  not  what  themselves  have  given, 
Or  anv  brother  god  in  Heaven : 
Which  keeps  the  peace  among  the  gods. 
Or  they  must  always  be  at  odds : 
And  Pallas,  if  she  broke  the  laws. 
Must  yield  her  foe  the  stronger  cause ; 
A  shame  to  one  so  much  adored 
For  wisdom  at  Jove's  council  board  ; 
Besides,  she  fear'd  the  Queen  of  Love 
Would  meet  with  better  friends  above. 
And  though  she  must  with  grief  reflect. 
To  see  a  mortal  Tirgin  deck'd 
With  graces  hitherto  unknown 
'1^0  female  breasts,  except  her  own : 
Vet  she  would  act  as  best  became 
A  gnddoss  of  unspotled  fame. 


Hb«  lift«^,  b^  Atft^fifjr  ill  VIII' , 
Vi^(f«  w'Altff  fail  in  ff^rr  «)<'«iif ii 

I'fMrt  int'tni:'*  i't*'r."ri-  *i/'»'-r^!i' 
Attfi  lh*^r»^*fttf  lU«  ilr/lii'.ii/iif'*  M«ii^'-i>. 
Sw\  tnnH  iMir*'  'vrtijrurt  Hli^4* 

Tlui  IUi»f'V>rly  on  l*o«lry,  jiri'l  iUt:  l,«tiii<tu  VAuh,  nra  Ih'r  only  Uopmi 
III  vvhirji  (h(T/(;  Ih  fhi;  I'taM  {<low  of  |K>«!lfr:dl  flnirn«i(}on;  tliou$(h,  in  (h^  ulMr, 
it  l;ik<fH  th<7  th:i\i*z  of  fcnKsioim  nn^l  fllmoitl  frnuitt:  jnv<;<:livi;,  and,  in  th#f  fa^ 
till*.!,  Miu-mnti  hy  fltH  in  itii!  tn'nUi  of  ihir  iihfiiil  niunW  Mf»rm  of  r^ant  (ilinMi 
aw\  Hn;f{>piHfi  rnii'.;intliropy.  In  tli<;  lUiapA'Mly,  iIm;  followin((  lin'7«»,  f'/r  ift' 
i»f;iii/:<;,  n<?ar  Ih'r  liftj/ifinin^^  »ro  vij/orou»t  an'l  ';n<5rj^ti« :  — 

**   N'»»  « rrijfir*'  I'l  lli<-  ri«ini;  fin 
IJjr  ?J»)'i»jr,  <:'i/ii!tj'.f,f'//fiifu-  w/*w  . 

N'rl  fcJf  il!  iti  f  j'-i.'  I  4  j.f/'.m  *! 

Hfi«Ji  li<  4  »•''!!>  l;.rt^l«'l*^«'  /♦•/J'lif*', 

N'fl  \.*'1['/hr'ji  '.;;jf  'If.  ^ti!k  b«^^(  ; 

S'/l  If'//  WMiiT'it  «;j»  I'/  '  )<-iifriri(;  «li'/<:», 

'I  li*-  «}AWii '/(  Iffiil*  A*;l  //f  ilt(-  *•*■'♦• ; 

N'lf  ifi'toiil«  <)/'<;.(»  'If  i!,*-  nuHrttttin  j/i«-«!jf" 

'>f  i(i;>%i^*  li(l^r;riy  un'U'r  h*ui^im', 

Ar**  V*  <fi«',ti;iSfi«>rjf  |»)r  fa**' 

't'otiUf  m  *;i,ttrrU,  */f  \ttw.  t,T  *»•!/•, 

A«  li«T  t*b"fri  l'}i/#'t»»«  i!i  ))M  i/f 

lltt«  blA»»/:rf  wi(!i  |,o<  J'  f-.f"  *^     Vol  Kjy,  p.  310,^11. 

V':t,  tmmt'jUsiUily  nfU^r  Miih  n<;rvoiM  and  \i*tt'M(,:t\  liwr,  fi'Mlro|)ii  al  onft<!i»Ui 
Ih'!  \h}Miirm  of  viilf/ar  Hippan/^y  ;  — 

*'    Wliftt  l|Op*T  //f  f:i|^fOfn  H)  tf»fr  /fiif, 

Wf»il<T  n/#l  it  i^ful  tiftntni'U  y'>  If  -Aitto  '"^  ^j.* . 

'l\ift*''4rt',  fjri'Joiilff<rJly  rnany  (»fron«  lin^iH  ;inrl  fniicfi  cijllinj/ «''»nn:  in  iKh 
p'l'roi;  hut  ih<;  H\H\At'.  hit  miniif^ry  of  llij<Iihr;i>{,  nilhoul  Ifi'?  mhut^  'rf 
roni{fM'^ion  of  Muthr;  ;isi,  for  f?tani|ihr, 

'I  Si'fijjf'i  '.':iU)l*-tm  itikf  h  rtt',t,V.i  I'm  isttU-u. 
Till'  ;<'i«si«iii  j<-«9  fhbfi  li.i  f ail  li'rtir 
W..!  ifi'fffr  ffiari  hull  H  n*.',tt-t\tfiUHt 
Htf  ttUff  l'»iliiix  t-^i-tity  «).•»)* 
I  /,  t^th  St  i:f.'  '.•  'A  ;»'«'.<♦  ii fi'J  Utttx**", 

A?*'  *A.'ii  'iw'«l  '.''  f  a  »l.5*i  ',f  i<  ,1 

f  low  ::  .:ii|  n  f|«  vr  .i'l<  tnyUt   \*-Hftt 
'If  fJ.M'  /• ..» i:p,rii«  I'.  «Ji.«'-i  rri, 

Afi'l  fi'iw  ':i«Nii(ftii«l|  'aJii''!  14  viS,\r)t, 

Ih.- p'.H*  v^rrt/*lr  MrriMilii.ir  jMi'**      Voi   xit    ;,   ;jJI,  ;n^  j 

'lh«5  L'ti/ionOhih  i>.  ;i  ■'.;ilii<:,  oi  r;j(h'j  ;i  trMfHrndoim  iriv<:/:hv<;  on  (h^:  U*' 
\\tt\m:  of  rommoiiH,  \^ho  h;i'i  JnMjrr<:'J  fh':  n^v-nrn'J  oiilhor '^  «Ji..jil'-;j'if'' 
foi  <'nt/ri(:ffniri$/  j-.or/i'r  (irojionilionH  ;ihoijt  :ilh:vi;ilinK  i\u*.  hiiidu  of  tji«-  fi'li  < 
in  In  I'lfjd  ;  ;in'I  i>.  rhiifly  i«njarli;ihh:,  on  th»:  whohr,  .ih  ;i  jirf>'if  of  \hi.txUk- 
owlinary  lih'ify  of  th<pi<-..H  wfiiijh  w;ih  Jn*JuIi/<:<l  loth"  «Jwafh:/.M  m  rh'y^ 
'I;iy«i      no  jiro>.'' iHion  li.i-.inj/  h»'#fn  in^vtifuM,  «-ilh<!r  hv  that  IfonouMlik 
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Iself,  or  by  any  of  the  iDdividual  members,  who  are  Uiere  attacked 
Y  which  no  public  men  were  ever  attacked,  before  or  since.  It  is 
serving  of  attention,  as  the  most  thoroughly  animated,  fierce, 
rgeiic  of  all  Swift's  metrical  compositions ;  and  though  the  anima- 
altogether  of  a  ferocious  character,  and  seems  occasionally  to  verge 
solute  insanity,  there  is  still  a  force  and  a  terror  about  it  which 
it  from  ridicule,  and  makes  us  shudder  at  the  sort  of  demoniacal 
t)n  with  which  th^  malison  is  vented.  The  invective  of  Swift  ap- 
this,  and  some  other  pieces,  like  the  infernal  fire  of  Milton's  rebel 
^hich 

^  ScorchM  and  blasted  and  o'erthrew — " 

launched  even  against  the  righteous  with  such  impetuous  jfury^ 

**  That  whom  it  hit  none  on  their  feet  might  standi 
Thongh  fitanditag  elte  lU  rocks — bat  down  they  fell 
By  thousands,  angel  on  archangel  roU'd." 

carcely  necessary  to  remark,  however,  that  there  is  never  the  least 
1  to  dignity  or  nobleness  in  the  style  of  these  terrible  invectives ; 

they  do  not  even  pretend  to  the  tone  of  a  high-minded  disdain  or 
s  impatience  of  unworthiness.  They  are  honest,  coarse,  and  vio- 
sions  of  furious  anger  and  rancorous  hatred;  and  their  eflect  de- 
pon  the  force,  heartiness,  and  apparent  sincerity  with  which  those 
are  expressed.  The  author's  object  is  simply  to  vilify  his  opponent, 
>  means  to  do  honour  to  himself;  If  he  can  make  his  victim  writhe, 
not  what  maybe  thought  of  his  tormentor;  —  or  rather,  he  is  con- 
provided  he  can  make  him  sufficiently  disgusting,  that   a  good 

the  filth  which  he  throws  should  slick  to  his  own  fingers ;  and  that 
Id  himself  excite  some  of  the  loathing  of  which  his  enemy  is  the 
1  object.     In  the  piece  now  before  us,  many  of  the  personalities 

coarse  and  filthy  to  be  quoted ;  but  the  very  opening  shows  the 
which  it  is  written. 

"  As  I  stroll  the  city,  oft  T 
See  a  building  large  and  lofty^ 
Not  a  bow-shot  from  the  college, 
Half  the  globe  from  sense  and  knowledge ; 
By  the  prudent  architect 
Placed  against  the  church  direct. 
Making  good  my  grahdam's  jest, 
*  Near  the  church'— you  know  the  rest. 

^  Tell  us  what  the  pile  contains  ? 
Many  a  head  that  holds  no  brains. 
These  demoniacs  let  me  dub 
With  the  name  of  Legion  Club. 
Such  asseniblies,  you  might  swear^ 
Meet  when  butchers  bait  a  bear : 
Such  a  noise,  and  such  haranguing, 
When  a  brother  thief  is  hanging : 
Such  a  rout  and  such  a  rabble 
Run  to  hear  Jack-pudding  gabble : 
Such  a  crowd  their  ordure  throwd 
On  a  far  less  villain's  nose. 

^  Could  I  from  the  buUding^s  top 
Hear  the  rattling  thunder  drop, 
While  the  devil  upon  the  ropf 
(If  the  devil  be  thunder-proof) 
Should  with  poker  fiery  red 
Crack  the  stones,  and  melt  the  lead ; 
Drive  them  down  on  every  scull. 
When  the  den  of  thieves  is  full ; 

VOL.   II.  ^ 
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Qiiifc  destroy  I  he  harpiea'  nest ; 
1  low  might  then  our  isle  be  blest ! 

"  Let  Uiem^  when  thej  once  get  in, 
Sell  the  nation  for  a  pin ; 
While  they  sit  a-picking  straws^ 
hot  then  raye  at  making  laws; 
While  they  nr?er  hold  their  tongne, 
l^et  ihem  dabble  in  their  dung ; 
Let  them  form  a  grand  committee. 
How  to  plague  and  stanre  the  oity ; 
Let  them  stare,  and  storm,  and  frown 
When  they  see  a  clergy  gown ; 
'  Let  them,  ere  they  crack  a  huse, 

Call  for  the  orders  of  the  House ; 
Let  them,  with  their  gosling  ouitls, 
Scribble  senseless  heads  of  bills ; 
We  may,  while  they  strain  their  throats, 

Wipe  our with  their  votes. 

^  I ^et  Sir  Tom,  that  rampant  slss. 
Stuff  his  guts  with  flax  and  grass ; 
Hut,  before  the  priest  he  fleeces. 
Tear  the  Bible  all  to  pieces : 
A  t  the  parsons,  Tom,  halloo,  boy  ! 
Worthy  offspring  of  a  shoeboy, 
Footman !  traitor !  vile  seducer ! 
Perjured  rebel !  bribed  accuser ! 
Lay  thy  paltry  privilege  aside, 
Sprung  from  Papists,  and  a  regicide ! 
Fall  a-working  like  a  mole, 
RaiKe  the  dirt  about  your  hole  !'^    Vol.  x.  p.  548—550.- 

This  is8lrongenoiigli,  we  suspect,  for  most  readers;  but  we  sha 
lure  OD  a  few  lines  more,  to  show  the  tone  in  wliich  the  leading  cha 
in  the  country  might  be  hbelled  by  name  and  surname  in  those  dayf 

^*  In  the  porch  Briareus  Nlands, 
Shows  a  bribe  in  all  his  hands ; 
Briareus  the  secretary. 
But  we  mortals  call  him  Carey. 
When  the  roguet  their  country  fli'en«», 
They  may  hope  for  pence  a-pieee. 

"  Clio,  who  had  been  ho  wise 
To  nut  on  a  fool's  diuguise, 
To  bespeak  some  approbation. 
And  bo  thought  a  near  relation. 
When  she  saw  three  hundred  brutes 
W\  involved  in  wild  disputes. 
Roaring  till  their  lungs  were  spent. 
Privilege  of  Parijament  ! 
Now  a  new  misfortune  feels, 
Dreading  to  be  laid  by  th'  heels,"  6n.. 
'^  Keeper,  show  me  where  to  fix 
On  the  puppy  pair  of  Dicks : 
By  their  lantern  jaws  and  leathern, 
I  ou  might  swear  they  both  arc  brethren . 
Dirk  P^itzbaker,  Dick  the  player ! 
Old  acquaintance,  are  you  there  ? 
Dear  companions,  hug  and  kiss. 

Toast  Okl  Glorious  in  your ; 

Tie  them,  keeper,  in  a  tether, 

I^t  them  starve  and  stink  together; 

Both  are  apt  to  be  unruly. 

Lash  them  daily,  lash  them  duly ; 

Though  'tis  hopeless  to  reclaim  them. 

Scorpion  rods,  perhaps,  may  tame  them."     Vol.  x.  553,  654. 

Such  were  the  Hbels  which  a  Tory  writer  found  it  safe  to  publish  ui 
Whig  administration  in  1736;  and  wo  do  not  find  that  any  national  d 
bance  arose  from  their  impunity,— though  the  libeller  was  the  moj 
lebrated  and  by  far  the  most  popular  writer  of  the  ago.    Nor  was  il  in 
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speration  of  bad  forluiie  that  put  that  polite  parly  upon  the  use  of  this 
teous  style  of  discussion.  In  all  situations,  the  Tories  have  been 
at  libellers — and,  as  it  is  fitting,  the  great  prosecutors  of  libels;  and 
this  early  age  of  their  glory,  had  themselves,  when  in  power,  en- 
id  the  same  licence  of  defamation,  and  in  the  same  hands.  It  will 
f  be  believed  that  the  following  character  of  the  Earl  of  Wharton, 
3tually  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  was  publicly^inted  and  sold, 
s  Lordship's  name  and  addition  at  full  length,  in  fvlO,  and  was  one 
irst  productions  by  which  the  reverend  penman  bucklered  the  cause 
Tory  ministry,  and  revenged  himself  on  a  parsimonious  patron, 
mot  aflford  to  give  it  at  full  length — but  this  specimen  will  answer 
'pose. 

las.  Earl  of  WlmrlOn,  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  by  the  force  of  a  wonderful  con- 
has  some  years  passed  his  grand  cUnnacteric,  without  any  visible  effects  of  old  age,  either 
Jy  or  in  his  mind  ;  and  in  spite  of  a  continual  prostitution  to  those  vices  which  usually 
both.  His  behaviour  is  in  all  the  forms  of  a  yoang  man  at  five -and- twenty.  Whether  he 
wtiistles,  or  talks  bawdy,  or  calls  names,  he  acquits  himself  in  each  beyond  a  Templar  of 
rs'  standing. — He  seems  to  be  but  an  ill  dissembler,  and  an  ill  liar,  although  they  are  the 
ts  he  most  practises,  and  most  values  himself  upon.  The  ends  he  has  gained  bv  lying, 
I  he  more  owing  to  the  frequency,  than  the  art  of  tliem ;  his  lies  being  sometimes  detected 
r,  often  in  a  day,  and  always  in  a  week.  He  tells  them  freely  in  mixed  companies,  al- 
e  knows  half  of  those  that  hear  him  to  be  his  enemies,  and  is  Kure  they  will  discover 
moment  they  leave  him.  He  swears  solemnly  he  loves,  and  will  serve  you ;  and  your  back 
er  turned,  but  he  tells  those  about  him,  you  are  a  dog  and  a  rascal.  He  goes  constant- 
^ers  in  the  forms  of  his  place,  and  will  talk  bawdy  and  blasphemy  at  the  chapel'door. 
presbyterian  in  politics,  and  an  atheist  in  religion;  but  he  chooses  at  present  to  whore 
ipist. — He  has  sunk  his  fortune  by  endeavouring  to  ruin  one  kingdom,  and  has  raised  it 
rar  in  the  ruin  of  another. 

tears  the  gallantries  of  his  lady  with  the  indiffureucc  of  a  stoic ;  and  thinks  them  well  re- 
td,  by  a  return  of  children  to  support  his  family,  without  the  fatigues  of  being  a  father. 
las  three  predominant  passions,  which  you  will  seldom  find  united  in  the  same  man,  as 
'om 'different  dispositions  of  mind,  and  naturally  thwarting  each  other :  these  are,  love  of 
)Te  of  money,  and  love  of  pleasure;  they  ride  him  sometimes  by  turns,  sometimes  all 
Since  he  went  into  Ireland,  he  seems  most  disposed  to  the  second,  and  has  met  with 
cccHS ;  having  gained  by  his  government,  of  uudttr  two  years,  five  and  forty  thousand 
ly  the  most  favourable  computation,  half  in  the  regular  way,  and  half  in  the  prudential, 
vas  never  yet  known  to  refuse,  or  keep  a  promise,  as  I  remember  he  told  a  lady,  but  with 
tion  to  the  promise  he  then  made  (which  was  to  get  her  a  pension);  yet  he  broke  even 
.  I  confess,  deceived  us  botii.  But  here  i  desire  to  distinguish  between  a  promise  and  a 
for  he  will  be  sure  to  keep  the  latter,  wlicn  he  has  the  fairest  offer."    Vol.  iv.  p,  149 — 152. 

have  not  left  ourselves  room  now  to  say  much  of  Swift's  style,  or  of 
leral  character  of  his  literary  genius  : — but  our  opinion  may  be  col- 
from  the  remarks  we  have  made  on  particular  passages,  and  from  our 
ictory  observations  on  the  school  or  class  of  authors  with  whom  he 
indoubtedly  be  rated.    On  the  subjects  to  which  he  confines  himself, 
inquestionably  a  strong,  masculine,  and  perspicuous  writer.    He  is 
Gnical,  fantastic,  or  absurd — takes  advantage  of  no  equivocations  in 
3nt — and  puts  on  no  tawdriness  for  ornament.    Dealing  always  with 
lars,  he  is  safe  from  all  great  and  systematic  mistakes;  and,  in  fact, 
{ mostly  in  a  series  of  small  and  minute  propositions,  in  the  handling 
;h,  dexterity  is  more  requisite  than  genius;  and  practical  good  sense, 
1  exact  knowledge  of  transactions,  of  far  more  importance  than  pro- 
md  high-reaching  judgment.    He  did  not  write  history  or  philosophy, 
ly  pamphlets  and  journals; — not  satire,  but  particular  lampoons; 
pleasantries  for  all  mankind,  but  jokes  for  a  particular  circle.     Even 
pamphlets,   the  broader  questions  of  party  are  always  waived,  to 
i^ay  for  discussions  of  personal  or  immediate  interest.  Hisobject  is  not 
ir  that  the  Tories  have  better  principles  of  government  lhM\  V\viaWcvv^%^ 
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— but  U)  |uovc  Lord  Oxford  an  angel,  and  I^ord  Somers  a  fiend, — to  con- 
A  id  Ihe  Duke  of  Marlborougli  of  avarice,  or  Sir  Uicliard  Steele  of  insolvency ; 
— not  lo  point  out  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  in  the  depression  of  her  Catholic 
population,  her  want  of  education,  or  the  discouragement  of  her  industry; 
i)ut  to  raise  an  outcry  against  an  amendment  of  the  copper  or  the  gold 
coin,  or  against  a  parliamentary  proposition  for  remitting  the  tithe  of  agist- 
ment. For  (hose  ends,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  he  chose  his  means  judi- 
ciously, and  used  them  with  incomparable  skill  and  spirit :  but  to  choose 
such  ends,  we  humbly  conceive,  was  not  the  part  either  of  a  high  intellect 
or  a  high  character;  and  his  genius  must  share  in  the  disparagement  which 
ought  perhaps  to  be  confined  lo  the  impetuosity  and  vindictiveness  of  his 
li^mper. 

Of  his  style,  it  has  been  usual  to  speak  with  great,  and,  we  think,  ex-, 
aggerated  praise.     It  is  less  mellow  than  Dry  den's — less  elegant  than  Pope's 
or  Addison's — less  free  and  noble  than  Lord  Bolingbroke's — and  utterly 
without  the  glow  and  loftiness  which  belonged  to  our  earlier  masters.    It 
is  radically  a  low  and  homely  style — without  grace  and  afTeclation ;  and 
chiefly  remarkable  for  a  great  choice  and  profusion  of  common  words  and 
expressions.     Olher  writers,  who  have  used  a  plain  and  direct  style,  have 
been  for  the  most  part  jejune  and  limited  in  their  diction,  and  generally  give 
IIS  an  impression  of  the  poverty  as  well  as  the  tameness  of  their  language; 
but  Swift,  without  ever  trespassing  into  figured  or  poetical  expressions,  or 
ever  employing  a  word  that  can  be  called  fine,  or  pedantic,  has  a  prodi- 
gious variety  of  good  set  phrases  always  at  his  command,  and  displays  a  sort 
of  homelyrichness,  like  the  plenty  of  an  old  English  dinner,  or  the  wardrobe 
of  a  weathy  burgess.    This  taste  for  the  plain  and  substantia]  was  fatal  to  bifr 
poetry,  which  subsists  not  on  such  elements;  but  was  in  the  highest  degree 
favourable  to  the  eflcctof  his  humour,  very  much  of  which  depends  on  the 
imposing  gravity  with  which  it  is  delivered,  and  on  the  various  turns  and 
heightenings  it  may  receive  from  a  rapidly  shifting  and  always  appropriate 
expression.     Almost  all  his  works,  after  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  seem  to  bave 
i)een  written  very  fast,  and  with  very  little  minute  care  of  the  diction.    For 
Jiis  own  ease,  therefore,  it  is  probable  they  were  all  pitched  (m  a  low  key, 
and  set  about  on  the  ordinary  tone  of  a  familiar  letter  or  conversation ;  as 
thai  from  which  there  was  little  hazard  of  falling,  even  in  moments  of  neg- 
ligence, and  from  which  any  rise  that  could  be  effected  must  always  b0 
easy  and  conspicuous.     A  man  fully  possessed  of  his  subject,  indeed,  andj 
confident  of  his  cause,  may  almost  always  write  with  vigour  and  effect,  li 
he  can  get  over  the  temptation  of  writing  finely,  and  really  confiae  himself  i 
to  the  strong  and  clear  exposition  of  the  matter  he  has  to  hring  forwari'| 
Half  of  the  affectation  and  offensive  pretension  we  meet  with  in  aulhon^i 
arises  from  a  want  of  matter, — and  theoUier  half,  from  a  paltry  ambitioi| 
of  being  eloquent  and  ingenious  out  of  place.     Swift  had  complete  coni-j 
dence  in  himself ;  and  too  much  real  business  on  his  hands,  to  beatleison] 
to  intrigue  for  the  fame  of  a  fine  writer; — in  consequence  of  which, 
WTitings  are  more  admired  by  the  judicious  than  if  he  had  bestowed  all  I 
attention  on  their  style.     He  was  so  much  a  man  of  business,  indeed, 
so  much  accustomed  to  consider  his  writings  merely  as  means  for  the 
lainmentofa  practical  end — wholhor  that  end  was  the  strengthening  of  ij 
party,  or  the  wounding  a  foe — that  he  not  only  disdained  the  reputaliotl 
of  a  composer  of  pretty  sentences,  bvxV  aeem?)  VoWn^  Vi^^xi  thoroughly  in-' 
difTerenl  lo  all  sorts  of  lilerarv  tame .   Wo  ei\\o^e^  V\vvi  \\QXw\fcV\  «!u^>s^«i^ 
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H  hich  he  had  procured  by  his  writings ;  but  it  was   the  glory  of  having 
carried  his  point,  and  not  of  having  written  well,  that  he  valued.     As  soon 
as  his  publications  had  served  their  turn,  lliey  seem  to  have  been  entirely 
forgotten  by  their  author; — and,  desirous  as  he  was  of  being  richer,  he 
appears  to  have  thought  as  little  of  making  money  as  immortality  by  means 
of  them.     He  mentions  somewhere,  that  except  300/.  which  he  got  for  Gul- 
liver, he  never  made  a  farthing  by  any  of  his  writings.     Pope  understood 
his  trade  better,  and  not  only  made  knowing  bargains  for  his  own  works, 
but  occasionally  borrowed  his  friends'  pieces  and  pocketed  the  price  of  the 
whole.     This  was  notoriously  the  case  with  three  volumes  of  Miscellanies, 
of  which  the  greater  part  were  from  the  pen  of  Swift. 

In  humour  and  in  irony,  and  in  the  talent  of  debasing  and  defiling  what 
he  hated,   we  join  with  all   the  world  in  thinking  the   Dean  of  Saint 
Patrick's  without  a  rival.    His  humour,  though  sufficiently  marked  and 
peculiar,  is  not  to  be  easily  defined.    The  nearest  description  we  can  give 
of  it,  would  make  it  consist  in  expressing  sentiments  the  most  absurd  and 
ridiculous — the  most  shocking  and  atrocious — or  sometimes  the  most  ener- 
getic and  original — in  a  sort  of  composed,  calm,  and  unconscious  way,  as  if 
they  were  plain,  undeniable,  commonplace  truths,  which  no  person  could 
dispute,  or  expect  to  gain  credit  by  announcing — and  in  maintaining  them, 
always  in  the  gravest  and  most  familiar  language,  with  a  consistency  which 
somewhat  palliates  their  extravagance,  and  a  kind  of  perverted  ingenuity, 
which  seems  to  give  pledge  for  their  sincerity.     The  secret,  in  short,  seems 
to  consist  in  employing  the  language  of  humble  good  sense,  and  simple  un- 
doubting  conviction,  to  express,  in  their  honest  nakedness,  sentiments  which 
it  is  usually  thought  necessary  to  disguise  under  a  thousand  pretences — or 
truths  which  are  usually  introduced  with  a  tiiousand  apologies.     The  basis 
of  the  art  is  the  personating  a  character  of  great  simplicity  and  openness,  for 
whom  the  common  moral  or  arlilicial  distinctions  of  society  are  supposed 
to  have  no  existence;  and  making  use  of  this  character  as  an  instrument  to 
6trip  vice  and  folly  of  their  disguises,  and  expose  guilt  in  all  its  deformity, 
and  truth  in  all  its  terrors.     Independent  of  the  moral  or  satire,  of  which 
Ibey  may  thus  be  the  vehicle,  a  great  part  of  the  entertainment  to  be 
derived  from  works  of  humour  arises  from  tlie  constrast  between  the  grave 
DDSUspecting  indifference  of  liie  character  personated,  and  the  ordinary 
feelings  of  the  world  on  the  subjects  which  he  discusses.     This  contrast  it  is 
easy  to  heighten,  by  all  sorts  of  imputed  absurdities  :  in  which  case,  the 
humour  degenerates  into  mere  farce  and  buffoonery.     Swift  has  yielded  a 
little  to  this  temptation  in  the  Tale  of  a  Tub  ;  but  scarcely  at  all  in  Gulliver, 
or  any  of  his  later  writings  in  the  same  style.     Of  his  talent  for  reviling,  wo 
have  already  said  at  least  enough,  in  some  of  the  preceding  pages.* 

♦  The  foregoinff  article  has  boon  ascribed  by  ccyiitemporary  critics  to  Mr.  Jeffrey.  At  the  time 
of  its  publication,  it  elicited  a  good  deal  of  disctiHsiou  from  the  periodical  press.  A  pamphlet  was 
published  in  reply,  condemnatory  of  its  severity  and  partiality.  It  was  entitled  "  A  Defence 
of  Dr.  Jonathau  Swift,  in  answer  to  certain  Objections  on  his  Life  and  Writings  in  No.  Iviii.  of 
ihe  Bdioburgh  Review,"  and  noticed  at  length  in  the  Edinburgh  Monthly  Ueview  for  July,  18^. 
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COWPER.  * 

His  Personal  Character  and  Merit  as  an  Author.-}- 

The  personal  character  of  Cowper  is  easily  estimated,  froQi  the  writings 
he  has  left,  and  the  anecdotes  contained  in  this  publication.    He  seems  to 
have  been  chiefly  remarkable  for  a  certain  feminine  gentleness  and  delicao)' 
of  character,  that  shrunk  back  from  all  that  was  boisterous,  presumptuous, 
or  rude.    His  secluded  life,  and  awful  impressions  of  religion  concurred  in 
fixing  upon  his  manners  something  of  a  saintly  purity  and  decorum,  and  is 
cherishing  that  pensive  and  contemplative  turn  of  mind  by  whidi  he  was  so 
much  distinguished.    His  temper  appears  to  have  been  yielding  and  bene-. 
Yolent ;  and  though  sufficiently  steady  and  confident  in  the  opinions  he  had 
adopted,  he  was  very  little  inclined,  in  general,  to  force  Uiem  upon  the 
conviction  of  others.     The  warmth  of  his  religious  zeal  made  an  occasional 
exception :  but  the  habitual  temper  of  his  mind  was  toleration  and  indulgence; 
and  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  name  a  satirical  and  popular  auOior  so 
entirely  free  from  jealousy  and  fastidiousness,  or  so  much  disposed  to  show 
the  most  liberal  and  impartial  favour  to  the  merit  of  others  in  literature,  in 
politics,  and  in  the  virtues  and  accomplishments  of  social  life.     No  angry 
or  uneasy  passions,  indeed,  seem  at  any  time  to  have  found  a  place  in  his 
bosom  ;  and,  being  incapable  of  malevolence  himself,  he  probably  passed 
through  life  without  having  once  excited  that  feeling  in  the  breast  of  another. 

As  the  whole  of  Cowper's  works  are  now  before  the  public,  and  as  death 
has  finally  closed  the  account  of  his  defects  and  excellencies,  the  public 
voice  may  soon  be  expected  to  proclaim  the  balance,  and  to  pronounce  that 
impartial  and  irrevocable  sentence  which  is  to  assign  him  his  just  rank  and 
station  in  the  poetical  commonwealth,  and  to  ascertain  the  value  andex-* 
tent  of  his  future  reputation.  As  the  success  of  his  works  has,  in  a  great 
measure,  anticipated  this  sentence,  it  is  the  less  presumptuous  in  us  to  offer 
our  opinion  of  them. 

The  great  merit  of  this  writer  appears  to  us  to  consist  in  the  boldness 
and  originality  of  his  composition,  and  in  the  fortunate  audacity  with  which 
he  has  carried  the  dominion  of  poetry  into  regions  that  had  been  considered 
as  inaccessible  to  her  ambition.  The  gradual  refinement  of  taste  had,  for 
nearly  a  century,  been  weakening  the  figure  of  original  genius.  Our  pods 
had  become  timid  and  fastidious,  and  circumscribed  themselves  both  in  the 
choice  and  the  management  of  their  subjects,  by  the  observance  of  a  limited 
number  of  models,  who  were  thought  to  have  exhausted  all  the  legitimate 
resources  of  the  art.  Cowper  was  one  of  the  first  who  crossed  this  en- 
chanted circle,  who  regained  the  natural  liberty  of  invention,  and  walked 
abroad  in  the  open  field  of  observation  as  freely  as  those  by  whom  it  was 
originally  trodden  ;  he  passed  from  the  imitation  of  poets  to  the  imitation  of 
nature,  and  ventured  boldly  upon  the  representation  of  objects  that  had  not 
been  sanctified  by  the  description  of  any  one  of  his  predecessors.  In  the 
ordinary  occupations  and  duties  of  domestic  life,  and  the  consequences  of 
modern  manners,  in  the  common  scenery  of  a  rustic  situation,  and  the 
obvious  contemplation  of  our  public  institutions,  he  has  found  a  multitude 

*  Sec  remarks  on  the  religious  opinions  of  Cowper,  in  an  ablr  review  of  the  Life  of  UeginaW 
Heber,  Vol.  Hi.  p.  431. 
t  Hayley  s  Life  of  Cowpcr.~Vol.  ii,  p.  80.     April,  1803. 
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oTgubjecis  for  ridicule  and  reflection,  for  pathetic  and  picturesque  descrip- 

lioo,  for  moral  declamation,  and  devotional  rapture,  that  would  have  b(>en 

hoked  upon  with  disdain,  or  with  despair,  by  most  of  our  [toetical  adven- 

brers.    He  took  as  wide  a  range  in  language  too,  as  in  matter;    and, 

staking  off  the  tawdry  encumbrance  of  that  poetical  diction  which  had  nearly 

reduced  the  art  to  the  skilful  collocation  of  a  set  of  appropriate  phrases,  he 

aade  no  scruple  to  set  down  in  verse  every  expression  that  would  have 

been  admitted  in  prose,  and  to  take  advantage  of  all  the  varieties  with  which 

our  language  could  supply  him. 

But  while,  by  the  use  of  this  double  licence,  he  extended  the  sphere  of 
poetical  composition,  and  communicated  a  singular  character  of  freedom, 
force,  and  originality,  to  his  own  performances,  it  must  not  bo  dissembled, 
that  the  presumption  which  belongs  to  most  innovators  has  betrayed  him 
into  many  defects.    In  disdaining  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  others,  he  has 
frequently  mistaken    the  way,  and  has  been  exasperated,  by  their  blun- 
ders, to  rush  into  an  opposite  extreme.     In  his  contempt  for  their  scru- 
pulous selection  of  topics,  he  has  introduced  some  that  are  unquestionably 
low  and  uninteresting;  and  in  his  zeal  to  strip  ofTlhe  tinsel  and  embroidery 
d(  their  language,  he  has  torn  it  (like  Jack's  coat  in  the  Talc  of  a  Tub)  into 
terrible  rents  and  beggarly  tatters.    He  is  a  great  master  of  English,  and 
evidently  values  himself  upon  his  skill  and  facility  in  the  application  of  its 
rich  and  diversified  idioms  :  but  he  has  indulged  himself  in  this  exercise  a 
Kttle  too  fondly,  and  has  degraded  some  grave  and  animated  passages  by 
the  unlucky  introduction  of  expressions  unquestionably  loo  colloquial  and 
bmiliar.     His  impatience  of  control,  and  his  desire  to  have  a  great  sco])e 
and  variety  in  his  compositions,  have  led  him  not  only  to  disregard  all 
order  and  method  so  entirely  in  their  construction,  as  to  have  made  each 
of  his  larger  poems  professedly  a  complete  miscellany,  but  also  to  introduce 
into  them  a  number  of  subjects,  that  prove  not  to  be  very  susceptible  of 
poetical  discussion.     There  are  specimens  of  argument,  and  dialogue,  and 
Mamation,  in  his  works,  that  partake  very  little  of  the  poetical  character, 
nd  make  rather  an  awkward  appearance  in  a  metrical  production,  though 
Iky  might  have  had  a  lively  and  brilliant  elTect  in  an  essay  or  a  sermon. 
Tke  structure  of  his  sentences,  in  like  manner,  has  frequently  much  more 
if  the  copiousness  and  looseness  of  oratory,  than  the  brilliant  compactness 
flfpoetry;  and  he  heaps  up  phrases  and  circumstances  upon  each  other,  with 
:  4  profusion  that  is  frequently  dazzling,  but  which  reminds  us  as  often  of 
Ae  exuberance  of  a  practised  speaker,  as  of  the  holy  inspiration  of  a  poet. 

Mr.  Hayley  has  pronounced  a  warm  eulogium  on  the  satirical  lal(»nls  of 
^is  friend:  but  it  does  not  appear  to  us,  either  that  this  was  the  style  in 
^hicli  he  was  (jualified  to  excel,  or  that  he  has  made  a  judicious  selection 
^f  subjects  upon  which  to  exercise  it.  There  is  something  too  keen  and 
I'ehement  in  his  invective,  and  an  excess  of  ausliM-ity  in  his  doctrine,  that 
is  not  atoned  for  by  the  Irulli  or  the  beauty  of  his  descriptions.  Foppery 
tod  affectation  are  not  such  hateful  and  gigantic  vices,  as  to  deserve  all 
he  anathemas  that  are  bestowed  upon  theiu ;  nor  can  we  believe  that 
soldiership,  or  Sunday  music,  have  produced  all  the  terrible  effects  which 
he  ascribes  to  them.  There  is  something  very  undignified,  too,  to  say  no 
^orse  of  them,  in  the  protracted  parodies  and  mock-heroic  passages  with 
'H'hich  he  seeks  to  enliven  some  of  his  gravest  productions.  The  Sofa 
(for  instance,  in  the  Task,)  is  but  a  feeble  imitation  of  '*  Tin*  Splendid 
Shilling;*'  ihcJUonitor  is  a  copy  of  something  still  lower;  and  the  tedious 
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direclions  for  raising  cucumbers,  "which  begin  wilh  calling  a  hotbed  ''a 
^tercoraceoua  heap/'  seem  to  have  been  intended  as  a  counterpart  to  the.  ^ 
tragedy  of  Tom  Thumb.  All  his  serious  pieces  contain  some  fine  devo-  ' 
tional  passages ;  but  they  are  not  without  a  taint  of  that  enthusiastic  into-, 
lerance  which  religious  zeal  seems  so  often  to  produce.  In  a  few  places, 
there  are  symptoms  of  superstition,  also,  that  do  not  produce  even  a  good 
poetical  effect.  The  story  of  **  Young  Misagathus,"  whose  horse  pitched 
him  over  its  head  into  the  sea,  as  a  punishment  for  his  blasphemy,  is  fit  only 
for  the  Missionary  or  the  Wonderful  Magazine. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  any  thing  of  the  defects  of  Cowper's  writings  wilb- 
QUt  taking  notice  of  the  occasional  harshness  and  inelegance  of  his  versifica- 
tion.    From  his  correspondence,  however,  it  appears  that  this  was  not 
with  him  the  effect  of  negligence  merely,  but  that  he  really  imagined  that 
a  rough  and  incorrect  line,  now  and  then,  had  a  very  agreeable  effect  in  a 
composition  of  any  length.     This  prejudice,  we  believe,  is  as  old  as  Cowley 
among  English  writers ;  but  we  do  not  know  that  it  has  of  late  received  the 
sanction  of  any  one  poet  of  eminence.     In  truth,  it  does  not  appear  to  be 
at  all  capable  of  defence.    Tlie  very  essence  of  versification  is  uniformity; 
and  while  any  thing  like  versification  is  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  uiu«- ' 
formity  continues  to  be  aimed  at.    What  pleasure  is  to  be  derived  from  an 
occasional  failure  in  this  aim,  we  cannot  exactly  understand.     It  moA 
afford  the  same  gratification,  we  should  imagine,  to  have  one  of  the  buttons  1 
on  a  coat  a  little  larger  than  the  rest,  or  one  or  two  of  the  pillars  in  a  co- 
lonnade a  little  out  of  the  perpendicular.     If  variety  is  wanted,  let  itba 
variety  of  excellence,  and  not  a  relief  of  imperfection.     Let  the  writer  alter 
the  measure  of  his  piece,  if  he  thinks  its  uniformity  disagreeable;  or  let  him 
interchange  it  every  now  and  then,  if  he  thinks  proper,  with  passages  of 
plain  and  professed  prose ;  but  do  not  let  him  torture  an  intractable  scrap  of 
prose  into  the  appearance  of  verse,  nor  slip  in  an  illegitimate  line  or  two  ^ 
among  the  genuine  currency  of  his  poem.     It  can  afford  no  pleasure,  wa^j: 
should  imagine,  to  a  reviewing  general  to  see  a  niiserable,  rickety,  and  dii<v 
torted  creature  staggering  along  in  uniform  amidst  the  tall  and  stately  bat-,| 
talions  that  march  past  in  splendid  regularity  before  him. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  matter  that  has  a  little  more  reason  in  il.^ 
A  smooth  and  harmonious  verse  is  not  so  easily  written,  as  a  harsh  an4^H 
clumsy  one :  and  in  order  to  make  it  smooth  and  elegant,  the  strength  and'^ 
force  of  the  expression  must  often  be  sacrificed.     This  seems  to  have  been . 
Cowper's  view  of  the  subject,  at  least  in  one  passage.     "  Give  me,"  saya»,, 
he,  in  a  letter  to  his  publisher,  *'  a  manly  rough  line,  with  a  deal  of  mean-  ( 
ing  in  it,  rather  than  a  whole  poem  full  of  musical  periods,  that  have  nothing:; 
but  their  smoothness  to  recommend  them."    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  ^ 
this  is  not  a  defence  of  harsh  versification,  but  a  confession  of  inability  to 
write  smoothly.     Why  should  not  harmony  and  meaning  go  together? 
It  is  difficult,  to  be  sure;  and  so  it  is,  to  make  meaning  and  verse  of  any 
kind  go  together :  but  it  is  the  business  of  a  poet  to  overcome  these  difli-  . 
cultics,  and  if  he  do  not  overcome  them  both,  he  is  plainly  deficient  in  an  . 
accomplishment  that  others  have  attained.     To  those  who  find  it  im-  ' 
possible  to  pay  due  attention  both  to  the  sound  and  the  sense,  we  would  not  * 
only  address  the  preceding  exhortation  of  Cowper,   but  should  have  na  | 
scruple  to  exclaim,   "  Give  us  a  sentence  of  plain  prose,  full  of  spirit  and 
meaning,  rather  than  a  poem  of  any  kind  that  has  nothing  but  its  versification, 
to  recommend  it." 
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Though  it  be  impossible,  Ibercfore,  to  read  the  productions  of  Cowper, 
ihoni  bciDg  delighted  with  bis  force,  his  brilliancy,  and  bis  variety ;  and 
Ihough  the  enchantment  of  bis  moral  enthusiasm  frequently  carries  ud 
sensibly  through  all  the  mazes  of  bis  digressions ;  it  is  equally  true,  that 
3  can  scarcely  read  a  single  page  with  attention,  without  being  oflended  at 
me  coarseness  or  lowness  of  expression,  or  disappointed  by  some  *'  most 
me  and  impotent  conclusion/'  The  dignity  of  bis  rhetorical  periods  is 
ten  violated  by  the  intrusion  of  some  vulgar  and  colloquial  idiom,  and  the 
11  and  transparent  stream  of  bis  diction  is  broken  upon  some  obstreperous 
Tso,  or  lost  in  the  dull  stagnation  of  a  piece  of  absolute  prose.    The  effect 

his  ridicule  is  sometimes  impaired  by  the  acrimony  with  wbich  it  is 
tended ;  and  the  exquisite  beauty  of  his  moral  painting  and  religious  views 
injured  in  no  small  degree  by  the  darkness  of  the  shades  which  his  en- 
lusiasm  and  austerity  have  occasionally  thrown  upon  the  canvass.  With 
1  these  defects,  however,  Cowper  will  probably  very  long  retain  bis  popu- 
rity  with  the  readers  of  English  poetry.  The  great  variety  and  truth  of 
is  descriptions;  the  minute  and  correct  painting  of  those  home-scenes, 
ad  private  feelings,  with  which  every  one  is  internally  familiar ;  the 
ierling  weight  and  sense  of  most  of  bis  observations;  and,  above  all,  the 
reat  appearance  of  facility  with  which  every  thing  is  executed,  and  the 
appy  use  he  has  so  often  made  of  the  most  common  and  ordinary  Ian- 
;inge  ;  all  concur  to  stamp  upon  his  poems  the  character  of  original 
Senius,  and  remind  us  of  the  merits  that  have  secured  immortality  to 
Shakspeare. 

After  having  said  so  much  upon  the  original  writings  of  Cowper,  wo 
cmnot  take  our  leave  of  him  without  adding  a  few  words  upon  the  merits 
of  the  translation  with  which  we  have  found  him  engaged  for  so  considerable 
t  portion  of  his  life.  That  the  translation  is  a  great  deal  more  close  and 
Uteral  than  any  that  had  previously  been  attempted  in  English  verse,  pro- 
kibly  will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who  are  the  least  disposed  to  admire  it : 
|diat  the  style  into  which  it  is  translated  is  a  true  English  stylo,  though  not 
i ferhaps  a  very  elegant  or  poetical  one,  may  also  be  assumed ;  but  we  arc 
'lot sure  that  a  rigid  and  candid  criticism  will  go  farther  in  its  commen- 
jiiiion.  The  language  is  often  very  tame,  and  even  vulgar :  and  there  is  by 
too  great  a  profusion  of  antiquated  and  colloquial  forms  of  expression, 
the  dialogue  part,  the  idiomatical  and  familiar  turn  of  the  language  has 
m  an  animated  and  happy  effect ;  but  in  orations  of  dignity,  this  drama- 
'  licence  is  frequently  abused,  and  the  translation  approaches  to  a  parody. 

[hthe  course  of  one  page,  we  observe  that  Nestor  undertakes  **  to  entreat 
lies  to  a  calm"   Agamemnon  calls  him,  **  this  wrangler  here."    And 

k  godlike  Achilles  himself  complains  of  being  treated  like  *'  di  fellow  of 
[»o  worth." 

"  Ye  critics,  say, 
How  poor  to  this  was  Homer's  style !" 

In  translating  a  poetical  WTiter,  there  are  two  kinds  of  fidelity  to  bo 
•hned  at.  Fidelity  to  the  matter,  and  fidelity  to  the  manner,  of  the  ori- 
Snal.  The  best  translation  would  be  that,  certainly,  that  preserved  both, 
^t,  as  this  is  generally  impracticable,  some  concessions  must  be  made 
ilpon  both  sides,  and  the  largest  upon  that  which  will  be  least  regretted  by 
ftc  common  readers  of  the  translation.  Now,  though  antiquarians  and 
Ooioral  philosophers  may  lake  great  delight  in  contemplating  the  stale  o[ 
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manDors,  opinions,  and  civilisation,  Ihat  prevailed  in  the  age  of  Hoi 
be  offended,  of  course,  at  any  disguise  or  modern  cmbellishmenl  tl 
be  thrown  over  his  representations,  still,  this  will  be  but  a  seconds 
sideration  with  most  readers  of  poetry  ;  and  if  the  smoothness  of  tli 
the  perspicuity  of  the  expression,  or  the  vigour  of  the  sentiment, 
sacrificed  to  the  observance  of  this  rigid  fidehty,  they  will  general 
opinion,  that  it  ought  rather  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  them,  and 
poetical  beauty  of  the  original  was  better  worth  preserving  than  tl 
import  of  his  expressions.  The  splendour  and  magnificence  of  the  1 
diction  and  versification  is  altogether  as  essential  a  part  of  his  comi 
as  the  sense  and  the  meaning  which  they  convey.  His  poetical  re 
depends  quite  as  much  on  the  one  as  on  the  other;  and  a  Iranslat 
give  but  a  very  imperfect  and  unfaithful  copy  of  his  original,  if  he  h 
the  half  of  those  qualities  in  which  the  excellence  of  the  original  cc 
It  is  an  indispensable  part  of  his  duty,  therefore,  to  imitate  the  harni 
elevation  of  his  author's  language,  as  well  as  to  express  his  meani 
he  is  equally  unjust  and  unfaithful  to  his  original,  in  passing  over  the  1 
of  his  diction,  as  in  omitting  or  disguising  his  sentiments.  In  C 
elaborate  version,  there  are  certainly  some  striking  and  vigorous  p 
and  the  closeness  of  the  translation  continually  recalls  the  origins 
memory  of  a  classical  reader;  but  ho  will  look  in  vain  for  the  melodi 
elevated  language   of  Homer    in    the  unpolished  verses  and  cc 

phraseology  of  his  translator.'^ 

*  ♦  *  ♦  *  * 

Of  Cowper*s  letters,  we  may  safely  assert,  that  we  have  rarely  n 
any  similar  collection,  of  superior  interest  or  beauty.     Though  tl 
dents  to  which  they  relate  be  of  no  public  magnitude  or  moment, 
remarks  which  they  contain  be  not  uniformly  profound  or  origii 
there  is  something  in  the  sweetness  and  facility  of  the  diction,  aii< 
perhaps,  in  the  glimpses  they  aflbrd  of  a  pure  and  benevolent  mii 
diffuses  a  charm  over  the  whole  collection,  and  communicates  an  int(N 
cannot  always  be  commanded  by  performances  of  greater  dignily  ; 
tension.     This  interest  was  promoted  and  assisted,  no  doubt,  in 
derable  degree,  by  that  curiosity  which  always  seeks  to  penetrate 
privacy  of  celebrated  men,  and  which  had  been  almost  entirely  fr 
in  the  instance  of  Cowper,  till  the  appearance  of  tliis  publication, 
his  writings  had  long  been  extremely  popular,  the  author  was  ; 
known  to  the  public ;  and  having  lived  in  a  stale  of  entire  seclusion  fj 
world,  there  were  no  anecdotes  of  his  conversation,  his  habits  or  o 
in  circulation  among  his  admirers.    The  publication  of  his  corn>sp( 
has  in  a  great  measure  supplied  this  deficiency;  and  we  now  kiio\& 
^s  much  of  Cowper  as  we  do  of  those  authors  wiio  have  spent  thoir 
the  centre  and  glare  of  literary  or  fashionable  notoriety.    Those 
however,  will  continue  to  be  read,  long  after  the  curiosity  is  gra 
which  perhaps  they  owed  their  first  celebrity ;  for  the  character  will 
they  make  usac(|uainted,  will  always  attract  by  its  rarity,  and  eu; 
its  elegance.     The  feminine  delicacy  and  purity  of  Cowper's  niann 
disposition,  the  romantic  and  unbroken  retirement  in  which  his 
|)assed,  and  the  singular  gentleness  and  modesty  of  his  whole  ch 
disarm  him  of  those  terrors  that  so  often  shed  an  atnios[)here  of  n 


*  The  remarks  on  Cowpcr'f)  cxccllcoce  iu  epistolary  compovitiou  are 
of  the  thirtl  rolujBe  of  Ila^luy 'b  Life  of  him,  Vol.  it.  p.  "27^, 
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VNiod  the  persoqs  of  celebrated  writers,  and  make  us  more  iiidulgenl  to 
I  f eakoesses,  and  more  delighted  with  his  excellences,  than  if  he  had 
n  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  wits,  or  the  oracle  of  a  literary  confederacy, 
he  interest  of  this  picture  is  still  further  heightened  by  the  recollection  of 
fli  tremendous  malady,  to  the  visitations  of  which  he  was  subject,  and  by 
^spectacle  of  that  perpetual  conQict  which  was  maintained,  through  the 
Q||er  part  of  his  liie,  between  the  depression  of  those  constitutional  hor- 
III,  ind  the  gaiety  that  resulted  from  a  playful  imagination,  and  a  heart 
mjed  by  the  mildest  afTections. 

Ip  the  letters  now  before  us,  Cowper  displays  a  great  deal  of  all  those 
pdiaritics  by  which  his  character  was  adorned  or  distinguished ;  he  is 
peoll]f  the  subject  of  his  own  observations,  and  often  delineates  the 
BriutaFes  of  his  understanding  with  all  the  industry  and  impartiality  of 
Imger.  But  the  most  interesting  traits  are  those  which  are  uninten- 
Ijllf  discovered,  and  which  the  reader  collects  from  expressions  that 
reemployed  for  very  different  purposes.  Among  the  most  obvious, 
haps,  as  well  as  the  most  important  of  these,  is  that  extraordinary  com- 
Ifion  of  shyness  and  ambition,  to  which  we  are  probably  indebted  for 
Tery  existence  of  his  poetry.  Being  disqualified,  by  the  former,  from 
lipating  his  proper  place  in  the  ordinary  scenes  either  of  business  or  of 
fltj,  he  was  excited,  by  the  latter,  to  attempt  the  only  other  avenue  to 
tfadon  that  appeared  to  he  open,  and  to  assert  the  real  dignity  of  tlie 
rts  with  which  he  felt  that  he  was  gifted.  If  Cowper  had  acquired  cou- 
!  enough  to  read  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  or  been  able  to  get 
the  diffidence  which  fettered  his  utterance  in  general  society,  his  genius 
Id  probably  have  evaporated  in  conversation,  or  been  contented  with 
iuimbler  glory  of  contributing  to  the  Rolliad  or  Connoisseur. 


."'  * 


CRABBE. 

r.  Crabbeis  the  greatest  mannerist,  perhaps,  of  all  our  living  poets ;  and 
rather  unfortupate  that  the  most  prominent  features  of  his  mannorisin 
lot  the  most  pleasing.  The  homely,  quaint,  and  prosaic  style — the 
and  often  broken  and  jingling  versification — the  eternal  full-lenglhs  of 
and  worthless  characters, — with  their  accustomed  garnishings  of  sly 
iwl  Eamiliar moralising — are  alien  the  surface  of  his  writings;  and 
liQOst  unavoidably  the  tilings  by  which  we  are  first  reminded  of  him, 
1  w©  take  up  any  of  his  new  productions.  Yet  they  are  not  the  things 
tndy  constitute  his  peculiar  manner,  or  give  that  character  by  which 
ill  and  ought  to  be  remembered  with  future  generations.  It  is  plain, 
Bd,  that  they  are  things  that  will  make  nobody  remembered — and  can 
r,  therefore,,  be  really  characteristic  of  some  of  the  most  original  and 
»ful  poetry  that  the  world  ever  saw. 

f.  C,  accordingly,  has  other  gifts;  and  those  not  less  peculiar  or  loss 
igjy  marked  than  the  blemishes  with  which  they  are  contrasted — an 
vailed  and  almost  magical  power  of  observation,  resulting  in  descriptions 
nie  to  nature  as  to  strike  us  rather  as  transcripts  than  imitations — an 

•  C«bbe*a  Talcs  of  the  HaU.    Loud.  1819.-VoK  Axxii.  p.  118.  Juls^  18W. 
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anatomy  of  character  and  feoUng  not  less  exquisite  and  searching — an  oc- 
casional touch  of  matchless  tenderness — and  a  deep  and  dreadful  pathetic, 
interspersed  by  fits,  and  strangely  interwoven  wilh  the  most  miouteand 
humble  of  his  details.  Add  to  all  this  the  sure  and  profound  sagacity  ol 
the  remarks  wilh  which  he  every  now  and  then  startles  us  in  the  midst  ol 
very  unambitious  discussions ; — and  the  weight  and  terseness  of  the  maiinv 
which  he  drops,  like  oracular  responses,  on  occasions  that  give  no  promise 
of  such  a  revelation ; — and  last,  though  not  least,  that  sweet  and  seldoin 
sounded  chord  of  lyrical  inspiration,Uhe  lightest  touch  of  which  instaotl] 
charms  away  all  harshness  from  his  numbers,  and  all  lowness  from  hii 
themes — and  at  once  exalts  him  to  a  level  with  the  most  energetic  and  vor 
ventive  poets  of  his  age. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  true  characteristics  of  the  genius  of  thii 
great  writer  ;  and  it  is  in  their  mixture  with  the  oddities  and  defects  If 
which  we  have  already  alluded,  that  the  peculiarity  of  his  manner  seemi 
to  us  substantially  to  consist.  The  ingredients  may  all  of  them  be  found, 
we  suppose,  in  other  writers  ;  but  their  combination — in  Buch  pnh 
portions  at  least  as  occur  in  this  instance — may  safely  be  pronounced  tfl 
be  original. 

Extraordinary,  however,  as  this  combination  must  appear,  it  does  no! 
seem  very  difGcult  to  conceive  in  what  way  it  may  have  arisen ;  and,  so 
far  from  regarding  it  as  a  proof  of  singular  humorousness,  caprice,  of 
affectation  in  the  individual,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  hold  that  somethiql 
approaching  to  it  must  be  the  natural  result  of  a  long  habit  of  obseryatkw 
in  a  man  of  genius,  possessed  of  that  temper  and  disposition  which  m 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  such  a  habit ;  and  that  the  same  strangelyj 
compounded  and  apparently  incongruous  assemblage  of  themes  and  seiHi 
timents  would  be  frequently  produced  under  such  circumstances— 9] 
authors  had  oftener  the  courage  to  write  from  their  own  impressions,! 
and  had  less  fear  of  the  laugh  or  wonder  of  the  more  shallow  and  barwil 
part  of  their  readers. 

A  great  talent  for  observation,  and  a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  it— I 
power  and  the  practice  of  dissecting  and  disentangling  that  subtle 
complicated  tissue  of  habit,  and  self-love,  and  aflection,  which  coi 
human  character — seems  tons,   in  all  cases,  to  imply  a  contempli 
rather  than  an  active  disposition.     It  can  only  exist,  indeed,  where 
is  a  good  deal  of  social  sympathy ;  for,  without  this,  the  occupation 
excite  no  interest,  and  afford  no  satisfaction, — but  only  such  a  mc 
and  sort  of  sympathy  as  is  gratified  by  being  a  spectator,  and  not  an 
on  the  great  theatre  of  life — and  leads  its  possessor  rather  to  look  oa 
eagerness  on  the  feats  and  the  fortunes  of  others,  than  to  take  a  share { 
himself  in  the  game  that  is  played  before  him.    Some  stirring  and  vigoi 
spirits  there  are,  no  doubt,  in  which  this  taste  and  talent  is  combined 
a  more  thorough  and  effective  sympathy  ;  and  leads  to  the  study  of 
characters  by  an  actual  and  hearty  participation  in  their  various 
and  pursuits  ;  — though  it  is  to  bo  remarked,  that  when  such  persons 
body  their  observations  in  writing,  they  will  generally  be  found  to  A 
their  characters  in  action,  rather  than  to  describe  them  in  the  abstracl ; i 
to  let  their  various  personages  disclose  themselves  and  their  peculiarilifil 
it  were,  spontaneously,  and  without  help  or  preparation,  in  their  ordiai 
ronduci  and  speech — of  all  which  wo  have  a  very  splendid  and  slriU*! 
oxampio  in  (Jie  Tales  of  M^'  LauAVotA,  avvvSiVVvi  olhcr  pieces  of  that  cxtt« 
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ordinary  i^riter.  In  the  common  case,  however,  a  greal  observer,  we 
believe,  will  be  found,  pretty  certainty,  to  be  a  person  of  a  shy  and  retiring 
temper, — who  does  not  mingle  enough  with  the  people  he  surveys,  to  be 
heated  with  their  passions,  or  infected  with  their  delusions — and  who  has 
^vually  been  led,  indeed,  to  take  up  the  office  of  a  looker-on,  from  some 
Vtde  infirmity  of  nerves,  or  weakness  of  spirits,  which  has  unfitted  him 
bom  playing  a  more  active  part  on  the  busy  scene  of  existence. 

Now,  it  is  very  obvious,  we  think,  that  this  contemplative  turn,  and 
Ks  alienation  from  the  vulgar  pursuits  of  mankind,  must,  in  the  first 
jhce,  produce  a  great  contempt  for  most  of  those  pursuits,  and  the  objects 
Ihey  seek  to  obtain — a  levelling  of  the  factitious  distinctions  which  human 
pride  and  vanity  have  established  in  the  world,  and  a  mingled  scorn  and 
eompassion  for  the  lofty  pretensions  under  which  men  so  often  disguise  the 
Mthiogness  of  their  chosen  occupations.  When  the  many-coloured  scene 
if  life,  with  all  its  petty  agitations,  its  shifting  pomps  and  perishable  pas- 
lions,  is  surveyed  by  one  who  does  not  mix  in  its  business,  it  is  impossible 
iuX  it  should  not  appear  a  very  pitiable  and  almost  ridiculous  alTair  ;  or 
that  the  heart  should  not  echo  back  the  brief  and  emphatic  exclamation 
of  the  mighty  dramatist — 

-"  Life  *s  a  poor  player. 


If  Who  frets  and  struts  his  hoar  upon  the  stage, 

^  And  then  is  heard  no  more.'^ — 

•^vOr  the  more  sarcastic  amplification  of  it,  in  the  words  of  our  great  moral 
poet — 

**  Behold  the  Child,  by  Nature's  kindly  law. 
Pleased  with  a  rattle,  tickled  with  a  straw ; 
Some  livelier  plaything  gives  our  Youth  delight, 
A  little  louder,  but  as  empty  quite : 
Scarfs,  garters,  gold  our  rioer  years  engage, 
And  beads  and  prayer-books  arc  the  toys  of  Age : 
Pleased  with  this  bauble  still  as  that  before, 
TJl  lired  we  sleep — and  Life's  poor  play  is  o'er  /" 

This  is  the  more  solemn  view  of  the  subject : — but  the  first  fruits  of  ob- 

;'  lervation  are  most  commonly  found  to  issue  in  Satire —  the  unmasking  the 

Tiin  pretenders  to  wisdom  and  worth  and  happiness,  with  whom  society  is 

infested,  and  holding  up  to  the  derision  of  mankind  those  meannesses  of 

the  greatr  those  miseries  of  the  fortunate,  and  those 

^  Pears  of  the  brave,  and  follies  of  the  wise/' 

which  the  eye  of  a  dispassionate  observer  so  quickly  detects  under  the 

gittering  exterior  by  which  they  would  fain  be  disguised — and  which 
iog  pretty  much  to  a  level  the  intellect  and  morals  and  enjoyments  of 
the  great  mass  of  mankind. 

This  ntiisanthropic  end  has  unquestionably  been  by  far  the  most  c(Hn- 
mon  result  of  a  habit  of  observation,  and  that  in  which  its  eifects  have 
most  generally  terminated: — yet  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  think 
that  it  is  their  just  or  natural  termination.  Something,  no  doubt,  will 
depend  on  the  temper  of  the  individual,  and  the  proportions  in  which 
the  gall  and  the  milk  of  human  kindness  have  been  originally  mingled  in 
his  composition. — ^Yet  satirists,  we  think,  have  not  in  general  been  ill- 
fiatured  persons — and  we  are  inclined  rather  to  ascribe  tliis  limited  and 
Uncharitable  application  of  their  powers  of  observation  to  their  love  of 
fame  and  popularity, — which  are  well  known  to  be  best  secured  by  sue- 
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(',i*m^U\\  ridiciiln  or  invoclivo, — rir  quiU?  as  probably,  indeed,  lo  the  tin^% 
r()\vnr<;B  niid  iriAiirficieticy  of  their  observations  (hemselyeK,  and  the  imperr  'y 
f<*(*lioii  or  Ihf^ir  talents  for  their  due  conduct  and  exfension.  It  is  cerffin,  ^ 
at  h'aHt,  we  think,  that  the  satirist  makes  use  but  of  half  the  discoretkf  ^^ 
of  the  r)l)server  ;  and  teaches  but  half — and  the  worser  half— of  thelei^  ^^ 
sons  whieli  may  be  deduced  from  his  occupation. —  lie  pats  down,  hh  ^ 
de(!(l,  fh(!  proud'  pretensions  of  (he  threat  and  arrogUnt,  and  lereb  tM 
ynU\  rlistinclions  which  human  ambition  has  etablished  among  (he  bretfam  . ! 
of  iiinnkirtd — lie 

"  Iktwn  the  mcao  heart  that  iurks  beneath  a  slar," 

— and  destroys   the  illusions  which  would  limit  our  sympathy  to  fU 
forward  and  figuring  pers^ms  of  this  world — the  favourites  of  faiiie  lii'^ 
fortime.    But  the  true  result  of  observation  should  be  not  so  m^  U  [] 
cast  down  Ihe  proud,  as  to  raise?  up  the  lowly — not  so  much  to  eitW^  ''^., 
;^uish  our  sympathy  with  the  powerful  and  renowned,  as  to  citeiid  ft  fH .'. 
all  those  who,  in  humbler  conditions,  have  the  same  claims  on  our  esfehiir': 
or  afTeclion.     It  is  not  surely  fbf^  natural  consequence  of  learning  ioJvM'!] 
truly  of  the  characters  of  men,  that  we  should  despise  or  be  indffrcmt' 
about  them  all; — and  though  we  have  learned  to  see  through  the  hher 
glare  which  plays  round  the  envied  summits  of  existence,  and  to  know  ( 
how  little  dignity,  or  happin(^,  or  worth,  or  wisdom,  may  sometimes  be-  '• ' 
long  to  the  fxossessors  of  power  and  fortune  and  learning  afid  renown,^** 
il  (loos  not  follow,  by  any  means,  that  we  should  look  upon  the  whole  rf' 
human  life  as  a  mere  deceit  and  imjKisture,  or  think  ttie  concerns  of  oar  ^ 
species  fit  subjects  only  for  scorn  and  derision.     Our  promptitude  to  ad-  " 
mire  and  to  envy  will  indeed  be  corrected,  our  enthusiasm  abated,  and 
our  distrust  of  appearances  increased  ; — but  the  sympatlu'es  and  afleclioos 
of  our  nature  will  continue,  and  be  belter  directed — our  love  of  our  kind 
w  ill  not  be  diminished — and  our  indulgence  for  their  faults  and  follies,  li 
we  read  our  b^sson  aright,  will  be  signally  strengthened  and  confirmed. 
The  true  and  proper  effect,  therefore,  of  a  habit  of  observation,  Bhi  i^L 
thorough  and  penetrating  knowledge  of  human  character,  will  be,  nof  tt  J 
extinguish  our  sympathy,  but  to  extend  it — lo  turn,  no  doubt,  many  i  r 
throb  of  admiration  and  many  a  sigh  of  love  into  a  smile  of  derision  or 
of  pity,  but  at  the  same  time  io  reveal  much  that  commands  our  hcmaglf 
and  excites  our  affd'ction  in  those  humble  and  unexplored  regions  of  the 
heart  and  understanding  which  ne\er  engage  the  attention  of  the  iDCU- 
rious, — and  lo  bring  the  whole  family  of  mankind  nearer  to  a  level,  bj 
finding  out  latent  merits  as  well  as  latent  riefecis  in  all  its  nrcmficTB,^ 
and  compensating  the  flaws  that  are  detected  in  the  boasted  oh^ameots of 
life,  by  bringing  to  li^^bt  the  richness  and  the  lustre  that  sleep  in  the  miner 
Ijeneath  its  surface^ 

We  are  afraid  some  of  our  readers  may  not  at  once  perceive  the  appK-^ 
cfftion  of  these  profound  remarks  to  thr;  snl>ject  immediately  before  us.  But 
there  are  others,  we  doubt  not,  who  do  not  need  lo  bt;  told,  that  they  are 
intended  lo  erxplain  how  Mr.  Crabln*,  and  other  persons  with  tlie  .«sante  gift 
r>f  observation,  shoidd  .so  often  busv  themselves  uith  what  mavbe  considcretf 
as  low  ami  vulgar  characters;  and,  declining  all  dealings  with  heroes  and 
heroic  topic?,  should  not  only  venture  to  seek  for  an  interest  in  the  concerns* 
of  ordinary  mortals,  but  actually  intersperse  small  pieces  of  ridtcolewith 
their  undignified  pathos,  and  endeavour  to  make  their  readers  fodt  M  their 
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iks  with  the  same  minglod  iocliiigs  ol'  compassion  and  amusemenl  with 
ich — unnatural  as  it  may  appear  Id  llio  readers  of  poetry — they,  and  all 
icioiis  observers,  actually  look  upon  human  life  and  human  nature.  This, 
are  persuaded,  is  the  true  key  to  the  greater  part  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
:hor  before  us;  and  though  we  have  disserted  upon  it  a  little  longer  than 
s  necessary,  we  really  think  it  may  enahle  our  readers  to  comprehend  him, 
1  our  remarks  on  him,  something  better  than  they  could  havedonewithoutit. 
There  is,  as  everybody  must  have  fell,  a  strange  mixture  of  satire  and 
npalhy  in  all  his  productions — a  great  kindliness  and  compassion  for  the 
rors  and  sufferings  of  our  poor  human  nature ;  but  a  strong  distrust  of  its 
roic  virtues  and  high  pretensions.  His  heart  is  always  open  to  pity, 
d  all  the  milder  emotions — but  there  is  little  aspiration  after  the  grand 
d  sublime  of  character,  nor  very  much  encouragement  for  raptures 
d  ecstasies  of  any  description.  These,  he  seems  to  think,  are  things 
iher  too  fine  for  the  said  poor  human  nature — and  that,  in  our  low  and 
ring  condition,  it  is  a  little  ridiculous  to  pretend,  either  to  very  exalted 
id  immaculate  virtue,  or  very  pure  and  exquisite  happiness.  He  not  only 
ever  meddles,  therefore,  with  the  delicate  distresses  and  noble  fires  of  the 
BToes  and  heroines  of  tragic  and  epic  fable,  but  may  generally  be  detected 
Hlul^ing  in  a  lurking  sneer  at  the  pomp  and  vanity  of  all  such  superfine 
naginations — and  turning  to  draw  n\n\  in  their  true  postures  and  dimen- 
ions,  and  with  all  the  imperfections  that  actually  belong  to  their  condition  : 
—the  prosperous  and  happy  overshadowed  with  passing  clouds  of  ennui, 
md  disturbed  with  little  tlaws  of  bad  humour  and  discontent — the  great  and 
»rise  beset  at  times  with  strange  weaknesses  and  mearmesses  and  paltry 
k'exations — and  even  the  most  virtuous  and  enlightened  falling  far  below  the 
standard  of  poetical  j)erfoction — and  stooping  every  now  and  then  (o  paltry 
jealousies  and  prejudices — or  sinking  inio  shabby  sensualities, — or  medi- 
lating  on  their  own  excellence  and  importance,  with  a  ludicrous  and  lamen- 
table anxielv. 

This  is  one  side  of  the  picture ;  and  characterises  sufficiently  the  satirical 
vein  of  our  author :  but  the  other  is  the  most  extensive  and  important,    hi 
vejecling  the  vulgar  sources  of  interest  in  poetical  narratives,  and  reducing 
fcis  ideal  persons  to  the  standard  of  reality,  Mr.  C.  does  by  no  means  seek 
to  extinguish  the  sparks  of  human  sympathy  Avithin  us,  or  to  throw  any 
<famp  on  the  curiosity  with  which  we  naturally  explore  the  characters  of 
each  other.    On  the  contrary,  he  has  afforded  new  and  more  wholesome 
Food  for  all  those  propensities — and,  by  placing  before  us  those  details  which 
oar  pride  or  fastidiousness  is  so  apt  to  overlook,  has  disclosed,  in  all  their 
Iralh  and  simplicity,  the  native  and  unadulterated  workings  of  those  affec- 
tions which  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  social  interest,  and  are  really  rendered 
less  touching  by  the  exaggerations  of  more  ambitious  artists — while  he  ex- 
hibits, with  admirable  force  and  endless  variety,  all  those  combinations  of 
passions  and  opinions,  and  all  that  cross-play  of  selfishness  and  vanity,  and 
indolence  and  ambition,  and  habit  and  reason,   which  make  up  the  intel- 
lectual character  of  individuals,  and  present  to  every  one  an  instructive  pic- 
Itire  of  his  neighbour  or  himself.    Seeing,  by  the  perfection  of  his  art,  the 
master  passions  in  their  springs,  and  the  high  capacities  in  their  rudiments 
-Hind  having  acquired  the  gift  of  tracing  all  the  propensities  and  marking 
tendencies  of  our  plastic  nature,  in  their  first  slight  indications,  or  from  the 
very  disguises  they  so  often  love  to  assume,  he  does  not  need,  in  order  to 
draw  out  his  characters  in  all  their  life  and  distinctness,  the  vulgar  demon- 
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stralion  of  those  striking  and  decided  actions  by  which  tlieir  maturit; 
proclaimed  even  to  the  careless  and  inattentive; — ^but  delights  to  point 
to  his  readers  the  seeds  or  tender  filaments  of  those  talents  and  feelings  ; 
singularities  which  wait  only  for  occasion  and  opportunitv  to  burst  out . 
astonish  the  world — ^and  to  accustom  them  to  trace,  in  characters  and 
tions  apparently  of  the  most  ordinary  description,  the  self-same  attribi 
that,  under  other  circumstances,  would  attract  universal  attention, 
furnish  themes  for  the  most  popular  and  impassioned  descriptions. 

That  he  should  not  be  guided  in  the  choice  of  his  subject  by  any  reg 
to  the  rank  or  condition  which  his  persons  hold  in  society,  may  easily 
imagined ;  and,  with  a  view  to  the  ends  he  aims  at,  might  readily  be  forgii 
But  we  fear  that  his  passion  for  observation,  and  the  dcliglit  he  takci 
tracing  out  and  analysing  all  the  little  traits  that  indicate  character,  and 
the  littie  circumstances  that  influence  it,  have  sometimes  led  him  to  be  cs 
less  about  his  selection  of  the  instances  in  which  it  was  to  be  exhibited, 
at  least  to  select  them  upon  principles  very  different  from  those  which  ( 
them  an  interest  in  the  eyes  of  ordinary  readers.  For  the  purposes  of  n 
anatomy,  beauty  of  form  or  complexion  are  things  quite  indifTerent ;  i 
the  physiologist,  who  examines  plants  only  to  study  their  internal  structi 
and  to  make  himself  master  of  all  tlie  contrivances  by  which  their  vari 
functions  are  performed,  pays  no  regard  to  the  brilliancy  of  their  hi 
the  sweetness  of  their  odours,  or  the  graces  of  their  form.  Those  v 
come  to  him  for  the  sole  purpose  of  acquiring  knowledge,  may  pai 
cipate,  perhaps,  in  this  indiflercnce ;  but  the  world  at  large  will  wondei 
them ;  and  he  will  engage  fewer  pupils  to  listen  fo  his  instructions,  tha: 
he  had  condescended  in  some  degree  to  consult  their  predilections  in 
beginning.  It  is  the  same  case,  we  think,  in  many  respects,  with  Mr.  Crab 
Relying  for  the  interest  he  is  to  produce,  on  the  curious  expositions  he  ii 
make  of  the  elements  of  human  character ;  or  at  least  fmding  his  own  cl 
gratification  in  those  subtle  investigations,  he  seems  to  care  very  little  U] 
what  particularindividualshe  pitches  for  the  purpose  of  these  demonstratk 
Almost  every  human  mind,  he  seems  to  think,  may  serve  to  display  thati 
and  mysterious  mechanism  which  it  is  his  delight  to  explore  and  expla 
and  almost  every  condition,  and  every  history  of  life,  afford  occasion 
show  how  it  may  be  put  into  action,  and  pass  through  its  various  combi 
lions.  It  seems,  therefore,  almost  as  if  he  had  caught  up  the  first  dozei 
two  of  persons  that  came  across  him  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  and  t 
opening  up  his  little  window  in  their  breasts,  and  applying  his  tests  and 
stnimenls  of  observation,  had  set  himself  about  such  a  minute  and  curl 
scrutiny  of  their  whole  habits,  history,  adventures,  and  dispositions,  as 
tlioiight  must  ultimately  create  not  only  a  familiarity,  but  an  interest,  wli 
the  first  asiM*ct  of  the  subject  was  far  enough  from  leading  anyone  to  exp< 
That  he  succeeds  more  frequently  than  could  have  been  anticipated,  we 
very  willing  to  allow.  But  we  cannot  help  feeling  also,  that  a  little  n 
pains  bestowed  in  the  selection  of  his  characters,  would  have  made  his  po 
of  observation  and  description  tell  with  tenfold  effect;  and  that,  in  spit 
the  exquisite  tnith  of  his  delineations,  and  the  fineness  of  the  |)erception! 
which  hewasenabled  to  make  them,  it  is  impossible  to  take  any  considen 
interest  in  many  of  his  personages,  or  to  avoid  feeling  some  degree  of  fali 
at  the  minute  and  patient  exposition  that  is  made  of  ail  that  belongs  (o  (hoi 

*  Several  admirable  notices  of  Crnbbc's  poetry  have  appeared  m  the  Edioburcli  R^* 
^ec  Vol.  xii.  p.  131.;  Vol.  xvl  p.  30;  Vol.  xx.  p.  277. 
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There  ia  ^  trath  and  a  force  in  many  of  Crabbe's  delineations  of  fnsfie 
Bb,  which  is  ealculated  to  sink  deep  into  the  memory ;  and,  being  eon- 
bnied  hy  daily  obsenration,  they  are  recaUed  upon  innumerable  occasions, 
iheli  die  ideal  pictnres  of  more  fanciful  authors  haye  lost  all  their  interest. 
(or  oarselves  al  least,  we  profess  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Crabbe  for  many 
cf  these  strong  impressions;  and  have  known  more  than  one  of  our  ur^ 
pselical  acquaintances,  who  declared  tliey  could  never  pass  by  a  parish 
forkbouae,  without  thinking  of  the  description  of  it  they  had  read  at  school 
il  the  Poetical  Extracts.  The  volume  before  us  will  renew,  we  trust,  and 
otend  many  such  impressions.  It  contains  all  the  former  productions  of 
Ike  author,  with  about  double  their  bulk  of  new  nnitler ;  most  of  it  in  tho 
ttme  laale  and  manner  of  composition  with  the  former,  and  some  of  a  kind, 
of  which  we  have  had  no  previous  example  in  this  author.  The  whole, 
however,  is  of  00  ordinary  merit,  and  will  be  found,  we  have  little  doubt, 
i  sufficient  warrant  for  Mr.  Crabbe  to  take  his  place  as  one  of  the  most 
origiDal,  nervous,  and  pathetic  poets  of  the  present  century. 

Hi»  characteristic,  certainly,  is  force,  and  truth  of  description,  joined 
far  the  most  part  to  great  selection  and  condensation  of  expression  ;  tliat 
kind  of  strength  and  originalKy  which  we  meet  with  in  Cowpcr,  and  that 
•Oft  of  dictioa  and  versification  which  we  admire  in  Goldsmith.    If  he  can 
ha  said  to  have  imitated  the  manner  of  any  author,  it  is  Goldsmith,  indeed, 
who  has  been  the  object  of  his  imitation ;  and  yet  his  general  train  of 
tUnking,  and  his  views  of  society,  are  so  extremely  opposite,  that,  when 
"The  Village"  was  first  published,  it  was  commonly  considered  as  an  anti- 
dole  or  an  answer  to  the  more  captivating  representations  of  "The  Deserted 
Tillage."    Compared  with  this  celebrated  author,  he  will  be  found,  we 
Ifeiak,  to  have  more  vigour  and  less  delicacy ;  and  while  he  must  be  ad- 
Billed  to  be  inferior  in  the  fine  finish  and  uniforifi  beauty  of  his  eompo- 
■iMHi,  we  cannot  help  considering  him  as  superior,  both  in  the  variety  and 
Hie  truth  of  kis  pictures.    Instead  of  that  uniform  tint  of  pensive  tenderness 
iriuch  overspreads  the  whole  poetry  of  Goldsmilh,  we  find  in  Mr.  Crabbe 
ly  gleams  of  gaiety  and  humour.    Though  his  habitual  views  of  life  are 
gloomy  than  those  of  his  rival,  his  poetical  temperament  seems  far 
cheerful ;  and  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are  gone  by, 
heean  coHeet  himself  for  sarcastic  pleasantry,  or  unbend  in  innocent  play- 
Uness.    His  diction,  though  generally  pure  and  powerful,  is  sometimes 
kmh,  and  sometimes  quaint;  and  he  has  occasionally  admitted  a  couplet 
•r  two  in  a  state  so  unfinished,  as  to  give  a  character  of  inelegance  to  the 
pnsages  m  which  they  occur.     With  a  taste  less  disciplined  and  less  fasti- 
Anis  than  that  of  Goldsmith,  he  has,  in  our  apprehension,  a  keener  eye  for 
okervttion,  and  a  readier  hand  for  the  delineation  of  what  he  has  observed. 
There  is  less  poetical  keeping  in  his  whole  performance ;  but  the  groups  of 
winch  it  consists  are  conceived,  we  think,  with  equal  genius,  and  drawn 
with  greater  spirit  as  well  as  greater  fidelity. 

It  is  not  quite  fair,  perhaps,  thus  to  draw  a  detailed  parallel  between  a 
briag  poet,  and  one  whose  reputation  has  been  sealed  by  death,  and  hy  the 
immutable  sentence  of  a  sorviving  generation.    Yet  there  are  so  few  of  his 

*  Cmbbe'sPonnt.    Lor.don.  1808.— Vol.  x?.  p.  m, 
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contemporaries  to  whom  Mr.  Crabbe "bears  any  resemblance,^  that  we  c 
scarcely  explain  our  opinion  of  his  merit,  without  comparing  Um  to  some 
his  predecessors.  There  is  one  set  of  writers,  indeed,  from  whose  works  (h< 
of  Mr.  Crabbe  might  receive  all  that  elucidation  which  results  from  eo 
4rast,  and  from  an  entire  opposition  in  all  points  of  taste  and  opinion.  1 
allude  now  to  the  Wordsworths,  and  the  Southeys,  and  Coleridges,  and 
that  misguided  fraternity,  that,  with  good  intentions  and  extraordiiu 
talents^  <^are  labouring  to  bring  back  our  poetry  to  the  fantastical  oddity  « 
puling  childishness  of  Withers,  Quarles,  or  Marvel.  These  gentlen 
write  a;great  deal  about  rustic  life,  as  well  as  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  they  e^ 
agree  with  him  in  dwelling  much  on  its  discomforts  :  but  nothing  can 
more  opposite  than  the  views  they  take  of  the  subject,  or  the  manner 
which  they  execute  their  representation  of  them. 

Mr.  Crabbe  exhibits  the  common  people  of  England  pretty  much  as  tl 
are,  and  as  they  must  appear  to  every  one  who  will  take  the  trouble  of  < 
amining  into  their  condition ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  his  sketcl 
in  a  very  high  degree  interesting  and  beautiful, — ^by  selecting  what  ism 
fit  for  description, — by  grouping  them  into  such  forms  as  must  catch 
attention  or  awake  the  memory, — and  by  scattering  over  the  whc 
such  traits  of  moral  sensibility,  of  sarcasm,  and  of  useful  reflection, 
every  one  must  feel  to  be  natural  and  own  to  be  powerful.  The  gent 
men  of  the  new  school,  on  the  other  hand,  scarcely  ever  condescend  to  ii 
their  subjects  from  any  description  of  persons  that  are  at  all  known  toi 
common  inhabitants  d  the  world;  but  invent  for  themselves  certain  whi 
sical  and  unheard-of  beings,  to  whom  they  impute  some  fantastical  coi 
bination  of  feelings,  and  labour  to  excite  our  sympathy  for  them,  either 
placing  them  in  incredible  situations,  or  by  some  strained  and  exaggera 
moralisation  of  a  vague  and  tragical  description.  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  she 
shows  us  something  which  we  have  all  seen,  and  may  see,  in  real  life ;  i 
draws  from  it  such  feelings  and  such  reflections  as  every  human  being  m 
acknowledge  that  it  is  calculated  to  excite.  He  delights  us  by  the  truth,  i 
vivid  and  picturesque  beauty,  of  his  representations,  and  by  the  force  i 
pathos  of  the  sensations  with  which  we  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  connect 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  associates  show  us  something  that  mere  obsi 
Tation  never  yet  suggested  to  any  one .  They  introduce  us  to  beings  wh 
existence  was  not  previously  suspected  by  the  acutest  observers  of  natu 
and  excite  an  interest  for  them,  more  by  an  eloquent  and  refined  anal] 
of  their  own  capricious  feelings,  than  by  any  obvious  or  very  intelligi 
groimd  of  sympathy  in  their  situation.  The  common  sympathies  of  < 
nature,  and  our  general  knowledge  of  human  character,  do  not  enable 
either  to  understand,  or  to  enter  into,  the  feelings  of  their  characters.  Tl 
are  unique  specimens  and  varieties  of  our  kind,  and  must  be  studied  ud< 
a  separate  classification.  They  have  an  idiosyncrasy,  upon  which  all  co 
mon  occurrences  operate  in  a  peculiar  manner ;  and  those  who  are  1: 
acquainted  with  human  nature,  and  with  other  poetry,  are  at  a  loss  to  co 
prebend  the  new  system  of  feeling  and  of  writing  which  is  here  introdu( 
to  their  notice.  Instead  of  the  men  and  women  of  ordinary  humanity, 
have  Certaia  moody  and  capricious  personages,  made  after  the  poet's  o' 
heart  and  fancy,— acting  upon  principles,  and  speaking  in  a  language  of  lb 
own.  Thus,  instead  of  employing  the  plain  vulgar  character,  which  m 
he  read  by  all  the  world,  these  writers  make  use  of  a  sort  of  cipher,  whi 
eaa  only  be  learned  with  pains  and  elud^  \  Mid,dt«isQ\u^u\»  all  their  perso 
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1  of  grolesque  masquerade  habit,  they  have  given  birth  to  a  species 
offition  more  fantastic  and  unnatural  than  a  pastoral  or  an  opera. 
B  unnatural  composition,  however,  they  have  introduced  a  great 
eloquence  and  beauty,  and  have  put  many  natural  thoughts  and 
I  expressions  into  the  mouths  of  their  imaginary  persons.  By  this 
and  by  the  novelty  of  their  manner,  they  have  seduced  many  into 
idnairation  of  their  genius,  and  even  made  some  willing  to  bdieve, 
ir  conception  of  character  is  in  itself  just  and  natural,  and  that  all 
ig  writers  have  been  in  an  error  with  regard  to  that  great  element 
y.  Many,  to  be  sure ,  found  it  impossible  to  understand  either  their 
\  or  their  example ;  and,  unable  to  recognise  the  traits  of  our  com- 
ture  in  the  strange  habiliments  with  which  these  ingenious  persons 
•rned  it,  gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair ;  and,  recurring  to  easier 
,  looked  on,  with  mixed  wonder  and  contempt,  while  they  were 
ig  the  suffrages  of  their  admirers.  Many,  however,  did  understand  a 
id,  in  their  raised  imaginations,  fancied  that  they  admired  the  whole; 
others,  who  only  guessed  at  a  passage  here  and  there,  laboured,  by 
icomiums,  to  have  it  thought  that  there  was  nothing  which  passed 
imprehension. 

e  who  are  acquainted  with  the  Lyrical  Ballads,  or  the  more  recent 
Lion  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  will  scarcely  deny  the  justice  of  this  re- 
ation ;  but  in  order  to  vindicate  it  to  such  as  do  not  enjoy  that  ines- 
advantage,  we  must  beg  leave  to  make  a  few  hasty  references  to  the 
and  by  far  the  least  exceptionable,  of  these  productions. 
Jage  schoolmaster,  for  instance,  is  a  pretty  common  poetical  cha- 
Goldsmith  has  drawn  him  inimitably ;  so  has  Shenstone,  with  the 
hange  of  sex ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  two  passages,  has  followed  their 
»s.  Now,  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  a  village  schoolmaster  also— a 
ige  who  makes  no  small  figure  in  three  or  four  of  his  poems.  But 
it  traits  is  this  worthy  old  gentleman  delineated  by  the  new  poet? 
lantry — no  innocent  vanity  of  learning — no  mixture  of  indulgence 
e  pride  of  power,  and  of  poverty  with  the  consciousness  of  rare  ao-» 
ents.  Every  feature  which  belongs  to  the  situation,  or  marks  the 
er  in  common  apprehension,  is  scornfully  discarded  by  Mr.  Words* 
who  represents  this  grey-haired  rustic  pedagogue  as  a  sort  of  half 
enlimental  person,  overrun  with  fine  feelings,  constitutional  mer- 
,  and  a  most  humorous  melancholy.  Here  are  the  two  stanzas  in 
this  consistent  and  intelligible  character  is  portrayed.  The  diction 
ast  as  new  as  the  conception. 

**  The  fnghs  which  Matthew  heard  were  sighs 
or  one  tired  out  with /ear  and  madness  ; 
The  tears  which  came  to  Matthew's  eyes 
Were  tears  of  light — the  oil  ofglcuiness. 

Yet  sometimes,  when  the  secret  cup 

Of  still  and  serious  thought  went  round, 
He  seem'd  as  if  he  drank  it  up, 

He  felt  with  spirit  so  profound. 

Thou  soul,  of  God's  best  earthly  mould/*  &c. 

rail  damsel  is  a  character  common  enough  in  all  poems;  and  one  upon 
imaoy  fine  and  pathetic  lines  have  been  expended.    Mr.  Wordsworth 
Titlen  more  than  three  hundred  lines  on  that  sub\efiX\V^\x\./vca\j^^<9^ 
images  of  tenderness,  or  delicate  represeuVaUon  olmV»\\\^\^^«^>w^ 
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he  has  contrived  to  tell  ns  nothing  whatever  of  the  unfortunate  fair  one; 
but  that  her  name  is  Martha  Ray,  and  that  she  goes  up  to  the  top  of  a  UHy 
in  a  red  cloak,  and  cries  **  0  misery !"  All  the  rest  of  the  poem  is  filled 
with  a  description  of  an  old  thorn  and  a  pond,  and  of  the  silly  stories  which 
the  neighbouring  old  women  told  about  them. 

The  sporU  of  childhood,  and  the  untimely  death  of  promising  youth,  ii 
also  a  common  topic  of  poetry.  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  made  some  blank 
verse  about  it;  but,  instead  of  the  delightful  and  picturesque  sketches  with 
which  so  many  authors  of  moderate  talents  have  presented  us  on  this  in- 
viting subject,  all  that  he  is  pleased  to  communicate  of  the  rustic  child  ii 
that  he  used  to  amuse  himself  with  shouting  to  the  owls,  and  hearing  thai 
answer.  To  make  amends  for  this  brevity,  the  process  of  his  mimicry  if 
most  accurately  described. 

•  ^  With  fiDgera  interwoven,  both  hands 


Press'd  closely,  palm  to  palm,  and  to  his  mouth 
Uplifted,  he,  as  through  an  instrument, 
Blew  mimic  hootiogs  to  the  silent  owls, 
That  they  might  aoitwer  him." 

This  is  all  we  hear  of  him  ;  and  for  the  sake  of  this  one  accompliihineal, 
we  are  told,  that  the  author  has  frequently  stood  mute,  and  gazed  on  hi» 
grave,  for  half  an  hour  together  1  I 

Love,  and  the  fantasies  of  lovers,  have  afforded  an  ample  theme  to  poelf 
of  all  ages.   Mr.  Wordsworth,  however,  has  thought  fit  to  compose  a  piece, 
illustrating  this  copious  subject  by  one  single  thought.    A  lover  trots  awiy     , 
to  see  his  mistress  one  fine  evening,  staring  all  the  way  at  the  moon ;  when     \ 
he  comes  to  her  door, 

**  O  mercy !  to  myself  I  cried, 
If  Lucy  should  be  dead !'' 

And  there  the  poem  ends ! 

Now,  we  leave  it  to  any  reader  of  common  candour  and  discernment  to 
say,  whether  these  representations  of  character  and  sentiment  are  drawn 
from  that  eternal  and  universal  standard  of  truth  and  nature,  which  erery 
one  is  knowing  enough  to  recognise,  and  no  one  great  enough  to  depart 
from  with  impunity ;  or  whether  they  are  not  formed,  as  we  have  described 
them,  upon  certain  fantastic  and  affected  peculiarities  in  the  mind  or  fsncy 
of  the  author,  into  which  it  is  most  improbable  that  many  of  his  readeis 
will  enter,  and  which  cannot,  in  some  cases,  be  comprehended  withoot 
much  effort  and  explanation.     Instead  of  multiplying  instances  of  Iheso 
wide  and  wilful  aberrations  from  ordinary  nature,  it  may  be  more  satis^ 
factory  to  produce  the  author's  own  admission  of  the  narrowness  of  the  plan 
upon  which  he  writes,  and  of  the  very  extraordinary  circumstances  which 
he  himself  sometimes  thinks  it  necessary  for  his  readers  to  keep  in  view* 
in  order  to  understand  the  beauty  or  propriety  of  his  delineations. 

A  pathetic  tale  of  guilt  or  superstition  may  be  told,  we  are  apt  to  fancy t 
by  the  poet  himself,  in  his  general  character  of  poet,  with  full  as  mucU 
effect  as  by  any  other  person.     An  old  nurse,  at  any  rate,  or  a  monk  ot 
parish  clerk,  is  always  at  hand  to  give  grace  to  such  a  narration.    None  ot 
these,  however,  would  satisfy  Mr.  Wordsworth.     He  has  written  a  IO08 
poem  of  this  sort,  in  which  he  thinks  it  indispensably  necessary  to  appri^ 
the  reader,  that  he  has  endeavoured  to  represent  the  language  and  se^^ 
iiments  of  a  particular  character — of  wjhich  character,  he  adds,  *•  the  read** 
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will  have  a  general  notion,  if  he  has  ever  known  a  man,  a  captain  of  a 
mall  trading  vessel,  for  example,  who,  being  past  the  middle  age  of  life  y 
has  retired  upon  an  annuity,  or  small  independent  income,  to  some  village 
or  country  town,  of  which  he  was  not  a  native,  or  in  which  he  had  not 
been  accustomed  to  live." 

'  Now,  we  must  be  permitted  to  doubt,  whether,  among  all  the  readers 
of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  there  is  a  single  individual  who  has  had  the  happiness 
of  knowing  a  person  of  this  very  peculiar  description ;  or  who  is  capable  of 
forming  any  sort  of  conjecture  of  the  particular  disposition  and  turn  of 
thinking  whidi  such  a  combination  of  attributes  would  be  apt  to  produce. 
To  us,  we  will  confess,  the  annonce  appears  as  ludicrous  and  absurd  as  it 
would  be  in  the  author  of  an  ode  or  an  epic  to  say,  ''  Of  this  piece  the 
reader  will  necessarily  form  a  very  erroneous  judgment,  unless  he  is 
apprised,  that  it  was  written  by  a  pale  man  in  a  green  coat, — sitting  cross- 
legged  on  an  oaken  stool,— ^with  a  scratch  on  his  nose,  and  a  spelling 
dictionary  on  the  table.'"^ 

From  these  childish  and  absurd  affectations,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to 
the  manly  sense  and  correct  picturing  of  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and,  after  being 
dazzled  and  made  giddy  with  the  elaborate  raptures  and  obscure  originalities 
of  these  new  artists,  it  is  refreshing  to  meet  again  with  the  spirit  and  nature 
of  our  old  masters,  in  the  nervous  pages  of  the  author  now  before  us. 

'  *  fiomeof  onr  readers  may  have  a  curiosity  to  know  in  what  manner  this  old  annuitant  captain 
nfmmm  htmaelf  in  the  village  of  bis  adoption.  For  their  fnratificalion^  we  annex  the  two  first 
•taosBsof  his  story,  in  which,  with  all  the  attention  we  have  been  able  to  bestow,  we  have  been 
ptttriy  unable  to  detect  any  characteristic  traits,  either  of  a  seaman,  an  annuitant,  or  a  stranger 
is  a  oountiy  town.  It  is  a  style,  oa  the  contrary,  whidi  we  should  ascribe,  without  hesitation,  to 
a  certain  poetica]  fraternity  in  the  West  of  England^  and  which,  we  verily  believe,  never  was,  and 
Bmr  will  be,  used  by  any  one  out  of  that  fraternity, 

^  There  is  a  thorn — it  looks  so  old. 

In  truth  you'd  find  it  hard  to  say 
How  it  could  ever  have  been  youngs 

It  looks  so  old  and  grey. 
Not  higher  than  a  two  years'  child, 

It  stands  erect,  this  aged  thorn ; 
No  leaves  it  has,  no  thorny  points  *, 
It  is  a  ma^s  of  knotted  joints, 

A  wretched  thing  forlorn. 
It  stands  erect,  and  like  a  stone. 
With  lichens  it  is  overgrown. 

^  Like  rock  or  stone,  it  is  o'ergrown 

With  lichens  to  the  very  top. 
And  hung  with  heavy  tufts  of  moss, 

A  melanchdy  crop. 
Up  from  the  earth  these  mosses  creep, 

And  this  poor  thorn  they  clasp  it  round 
So  close,  you'd  say  that  they  were  bent. 
With  plain  and  manifeat  intent. 

To  drag  it  to  the  ground  ,* 
And  all  had  joia'd  in  one  endeavour, 
To  bury  this  poor  thorn  for  ever.^ 
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lli«  PUiUmophltM  HptuMlaHiMMf  and  kin  H«nt  w  FmI.' 

fluty  a  few  ye«i»  hav^;  i;lap«e<l  mtat  tli<;  (^oiu»  of  the  auihffr  nt  **  The    ^ 
ik^Unictiard^n 'Tint  liiint  on  U115  public  fMiUcLMfi  all  iU«p^  HkiW'  ,. 

velty  of  tiift  |ilan,  and  ifn|K>MU^  air  of  lioldnciM  and  orif$iDalilv  in  liii  fmAkd    -^ 
aa  wdla«  iihilriffipliical  afiectjlation^,  and  a  i»(rikiugdiaplay  of  coannaiMlofcr    , 
aome  of  ifut  rkht*M  htfurt^tn  of  ptHdUuil  emliellialitnijnt,  w^^re  mMaeni  ta    v 
ii^cuni  fo  him  a  lar^^;  liharo  ^/f  approbaliou,  ttyan  frtfm  tiu»  muni  laatidkwi    ^ 
reaulttriit  and  niudi  nior<;  llian  aufiicient  U)  attract  iIms  (ffkze^  and  tii«  iodiH    ,, 
criminating  a/:/;laniatJon<»,  of  a  h<;rd  of  admirers  and  imilalora,  YtH,  wilh 
all  tlK'M;  iimU'mufua  to  ficrmancnt  lam<%  w<?  aro  mncli  dtsceivcd^  if  w«  lavn:    , 
notali<;ady  oliM;rv<'>4j,  jn  that  of  Dr.  Darwin,  th<i  viMbloayoiid^iina  of  da-* 
cay.     WfHrth<»r  in  ron<^;qiiftnc«;  of  njon^  tuAntr  and  r:tuiali;ned  ndleelioo,  or    . 
from  m<5rc  i:si\}t'uM,  t$t  from  what/fvi^r  othi^r  caiiM5  it  may  havo  proeaflded«    : 
\m  \H*Miiutv^  ¥A'A*iu  t/>  hav<M|ijickly  |>alM  upon  th<$  public  taate;  •iidlibd^'    , 
vWiut  from  tlM'.  ii%A\U*A\  \t^H^'M  hit  otH'ji  ap|f<!arcd  t/>  hold,  liaa  hetn  uahaifif 
!KUt4*l4'SHU*A  by  th<;  ridicule  of  isttiUtWv*  and  im|Hitent  iitutMiitm,    Still*  bill' 
«rvcr,  w<;  prcaum<;  that  tlif;  former  admircra  of  I>r.  Uarwin'a  poetry  wtt 
turn  with  v/mc  (\it[tri:tt  of  pleajtin^^,  expectation  to  thfa  p^iatbufnoua  work; 
and  thou^li  we  are  very  far  from  thinkin{<  tliat  it  ia  likek  lo  produce  aay  | 
m^w  fluctuation  of  opinion,  we  may  aafely  promiiM?  ttii*m  the  aatklactioo  m  •  ■ 
reai|^niain(c  the  aame  characU«rihtic  manner,  and  mnut  of  tlie  aame  peodiir 
exc4;ilenc^fK,  whicli  dintin^jiijih  bin  former  r^onifKiaitiona.    At  thi;  iaoi«  lioK, 
we  feci  little  h<?«ftation  in  atatin^^,  tliat  '*  Ifae  Temple  of  Natun$"  'PP^ 
to  UH,  in  iuM'lkHl  eicellemM%  to  fail  far  abort  of  *'The  Botanic  (iardao ;" 
Hu<\  that,  without  |>ofM«;Mfeint$  an  <^|ual  fthare  of  Utautiisa,  ita  defecia are  isMie 
frmiumi  and  obtrusive. 

It  remiirch  no  htrcfch  of  candour  t/i  admil,  thai  Dr.  Darwin  wa<  pc*- 
M^ed  of  talenta,  which,  umler  happier  and  more  judici'Hia  dinMsti'ifi,  aui^ 
have  enf»uied  very  {/reat  advances  in  a<^i<;ntific  in v<!t»tJgatiofi«  To  natA 
acuti^ncM)  of  ohH^Tvation  he  joined  a  ain^ular  (Utiiraa  of  in^^enuity  in  the  ctmir 
bination  of  particular  facta;  and  with  tiuch  powem  be  vjmUi  acareely  taiM 
'itf;caaional  fiucceiHi  in  aUainin«  ori((inal,  exti;n($ive,  and  crmimanding  %k%$ 
of  hia  (iubject.  At  the  ^ame  time,  bin  mont  devoti;d  admirera  will  liandf 
venture  to  diMputi;  that  hia  mrrj'MttH  liear  no  /^inaiderable  pro|iorlioD  to  dw 
numlMfr  or  U>ldnefia  of  hi«  atti;mpt4.  The  caua<;H  of  theM;  feilurea  do  iMl 
api^rar  to  uh  Ut  lie  very  d<^?p;  and  a  few  {/eneral  remarka,  in  this  {f'iint^^ 
view,  on  the  character  of  Dr.  Darwin'h  philoM/phical  writin^a,  will  mftnti^ 
a  more  tninuti?  examination  of  the  particular  do^maft  which  form  the  iprwtiir 
work  of  the  vohinie  before  iih. 

The  fundament;il  error  which  ap|»<^ara  to  uK  to  fi^rrvade  and  infed  tke 
whole  ol  Dr.  Ilarwin'ti  «eier!f.jfic  h|KfCulatJon«,  i»i  a  pn'Mimptuoua  contifinpt, 
or  \ttirUH\ni  a  ^rov»  Ignorance,  of  the  le^itirnati' bound*)  of  philoa^iphical  eo- 
«piiry .  It  may  ju»tl y  excil^t  aittoniDhuicnt,  that  after  all  that  haa  htten  iiuisM 
on  the  ruleii  of  htnmti  pfnloMiphiKin^t^  ever  mucc  the  day«  of  Racon,  andaftcf 
the  noble  examples  of  their  hucrM:hhful  appli':;ition,  eafKfciallvin  thi*phytfell 
aciencifn,  uhich  have  Uren  exhibilifd  to  the  imitation  of  phi{riao|>lier§,  liier* 

'  Oatmu'nTemitU^U  SMiwe.—yiA,  u  |<.  4'Jl.  July,  iaOS». 
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should  sUU  be  found  so  many  lamentable  instances  of  the  waste  ol*  genius  in 
the  pursuit  of  false  or  unattainable  objects.  Of  these  instances  we  consider 
Dr.  Darwin  as  decidedly  the  most  notorious,  and  most  lamentable  that  has 
lately  occurred.  In  his  attempts  to  investigate  the  phenomena  of  matter,  as 
well  as  of  mind,  it  is  but  rarely  indeed  that  we  ever  Hnd  him  proceeding  in 
the  legitimate  road  of  observation,  by  which  alone  it  is  given  to  man  to  pe-' 
netrate  even  those  parts  of  nature  that  are  most  within  his  reach;  and  it 
can  occasion  no  surprise  that,  by  thus  deserting  the  only  sure  guide  to  dis* 
eov^y,  he  should  often  insensibly  wander  into  that  forbidden  ground  where 
observation  and  discovery  are  no  longer  practicable.  It  is  in  the  choice  of 
Mich  a  course  that  the  disgrace  of  failure  consists;  for  powers  of  much  higher 
order  than  those  of  Dr.  Darwin,  when  so  misdirected,  could  not  have  se- 
cured a  more  fortunate  issue. 

Another  error,  nearly  akin  to  that  we  have  been  describing,  but  which- 
deserves  particular  notice,  as  fatally  characterising  many  of  the  metaphy- 
sical speculations  of  Dr.  Darwin,  arises  from  constantly  blending  and  con- 
founding together  the  two  distinct  sciences  of  matter  and  of  mind.     In  this 
eensure,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  referring  directly  to  that  hypothesis 
of  materialism,  which  is  every  where  assumed  by  him  with  the  utmost  con- 
fidence.    Ignorant  as  we  are  of  the  nature  of  matter,  beyond  a  few  of  its 
fleosible  qualities,  it  would  be  rash  and  idle  to  limit  dogmatically  the  modi- 
fications of  which  it  may  be  susceptible.     For  similar  reasons,  indeed,  we 
cannot  but  regard  it  as  still  more  rash  and  unphilosophical  to  assert  the 
identity  of  substances,  between  the  known  qualities  and  attributes  of  which 
DO  sameness  or  analogy  have  yet  been  recognised ;  and  in  the  present  state 
of  oar  knowledge,  we  should  certainly  esteem  it  more  rational  to  adopt  that 
scqttical  theory,  which  rejects  the  evidence  of  an  alleged  identity  between 
matter  and  the  principle  of  thought,  and  which  rather  holds  that,  in  so  far 
as  we  have  any  evidence  applicable  to  the  question,  it  tends  to  the  contrary 
conclusion.    But  the  objection  we  have  here  in  view,  is  not  aimed  at  the 
dogmatical  opinions  of  Dr.  Darwin  on  the  nature  of  mind,  but  alludes  to  a 
broorite  mode  of  investigation,  which  is  completely  unphilosophical,  inas- 
mach  as  it  attempts  to  trace  the  laws  of  thought,  through  the  medium  of 
those  laws  which  are  solely  applicable  to  unthinking  matter.     Whatever 
diversity  of  opinions  may  prevail  as  to  the  nature  of  mind,  this  at  least  must 
ooall  hands  be  admitted,  that  there  is  a  class  of  phenomena,  of  which  our 
knowledge  is  derived  solely  from  consciousness ;  and  it  appears  to  us  an 
iotaitive  proposition,  that  all  our  speculations  on  the  laws  of  these  pheno- 
;   ntena  must  be  ultimately  drawn  from  the  same  source.    There  is  another 
great  class  of  phenomena,  of  which  our  knowledge  is  derived  solely  from 
external  observation ;  and  from  that  source,  in  like  manner,  must  all  our 
speculations  respecting  them  be  of  necessity  derived.  We  are  not  conscious 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  material  world ;  and  no  man  in  his  senses 
ever  dreamt  of  discovering  those  laws,  by  turning  his  thoughts  inward  upon 
t    themselves,  any  more  than,  by  a  similar  process,  of  adding  a  cubit  to  his 
r   stature.    In  reversing  the  process,  there  seems  to  be  as  little  propriety,  and 
-    as  little  prospect  of  success.   This,  however,  has  been  on  most  occasions  the 
i   labourite  practice  of  Dr.  Darwin ;  and  it  is  by  thus  confounding  the  investi*- 
i  gationsof  physiology  and  of  metaphysics,  that  he  appears  to  us  to  have  loal 
I  hhnself  in  that  gulf  which  will  probably  for  ever  separate  the  sciences  of 
i  matter  and  of  mind.    It  is  no  doubt  true,  thai,  beVNvwiv  ^'bVw^  \ax\&  ^V 
t  •ur  constitotion^  (here  is  a  constant  action  andreacUoiv',  »[\^ftvfc\«w'3>^\v\^ 
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regulate  Uiai  connection  form  of  liiemseives  a  curious  and  interoBUng  nib-'  9* 
jeet  ol  enquiry.  In  the  investigation  of  these  laws,  though  (ho  lights  which  ' 
are  deriv^  from  Che  two  different  sources  we  have  mentioned  may  hesom^  ' 
times  thrown  together  upon  tiic  dilTerenl  parte  of  a  complex  phenomenon,  yal  Ji 
they  can  never  be  suffered  to  crossor  become  blended  with  each  other,  withodi  '•( 
violating  a  fundamental  principle  of  physical  as  well  as  metaphysieal  sdeoei.   ^ 

Under  the  influence  of  such  mistaken  views  of  the  objects  and  methods  / 
of  philosophical  enquiry,  it  is  evident  that  no  superiority  of  talents  eooM  ' 
have  secured  him  against  ultimate  failure;  but,  even  independently  of  then  ' 
considerations,  Dr.  Darwin's  prospects  of  success  in  the  pursuits  of  science 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  eitremely  promising.    While  we  allow  hia  ^ 
the  credit  of  much  curious  knowledge,and  of  great  ingenuity  in  the  applies^  '^ 
tion  of  it,  it  is  impossible  to  deny  thai  he  frequenUy  betrays  a  want  of  dis- 
cernment in  the  proper  evidence  of  facts,  and  a  strange  incapacity  for  strict 
inductive  reasoning,  even  from  the  facts  he  chooses  to  assume  and  bring  ft 
together.    He  is  ever  aiming  at  the  construction  of  a  vast  and  comprehensiTS  i 
system,  but  with  fiowers  and  preparation  by  no  means  equal  to  the  task;  t 
and  his  puerile  impatience  for  the  completion  of  his  design  leaves  him  M  " 
littie  room  for  nicety  in  the  choice  or  compact  arrangement  of  his  m-  if 
terials.    His  ardent  imagination  and  sanguine  temper  seem  to  have  suppUel*^; 
or  concealed  the  real  weakness  of  this  slovenly  workmanship ;  but  hto  e«i  ^ 
conGdence  is  rarely  of  a  kind  to  inspire  others  with  the  feeling  of  securityiT  - 
His  reader  may  sometimes  be  fascinated  with  the  boldness  and  driginality  sf  i) 
his  views ;  but  the  strongest  impression  which  usually  remains  is,  that  tke 
author's  genius  was  better  fitted  to  catch  what  he  has  himself  called  ''the 
looser  analogies  which  dress  out  the  imagery  of  poetry,"  than  to  trace  the 
''stricter  ones  which  form  Uie  ratiocination  of  philosophy."    If  his  bnebe 
destined  in  any  thing  to  outiive  the  fluctuating  fashion  of  the  day,  it  is  Mi 
his  merit  as  a  poet  that  it  is  likely  to  rest ;  and  his  reveries  in  science  havs 
probably  no  other  chance  of  being  saved  from  oblivion,  but  by  having  been 
'*  married  to  immortal  verse." 

We  have  ventured  already  to  express  our  opinion  of  the  inferiority  of  the  " 
*'  Temple  of  Nature,"  in  poetical  excellence,  to  the  **  Botanic  Garden."  hi 
the  choice  of  this  subject,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that  he  laboured  under 
any  compara(ive  disadvantage.  In  many  respects  it  approaches  very  close- 
ly to  tiiat  of  the  poem  of  Lucretius;  and  in  point  of  interest,  as  well  is 
capability  of  varied  description  and  embellishment,  it  possesses  obvious  ad- 
vantages over  the  metaphorical  adventures  of  tiie  vegc^table  kingdom.  There 
is,  however,  a  disadvantage  ofanollier  kind,  which,  in  perusing  the  ''Tem- 
ple of  Nature,"  it  is  impossible  for  a  moment  to  lose  sight  of ;  it  is  unhappily  ' 
posterior  in  date,  and  both  its  beauties  and  blemishes  are  of  a  kind  which 
constantiy  remind  us  of  those  of  the  ''  Botanic  Garden,"  and  as  eonstaoll} 
suggest  the  idea  of  perfect  imitation.  Although  the  tendency  to  repetilioB 
is  by  no  means  confined  to  tiie  poetry  of  the  volume,  it  is  not  to  the  poverty  • 
or  decay  of  genius  that  we  are  disposed  to  impute  this  appearance  of  sanr* 
ness ;  and  we  rather  sus|)ect  tiiat  it  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  peculitr 
cast  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetical  manner.  In  the  language  of  painters.  Dr. 
Darwin  is  decidedly  a  mannerist;  and  mannerism  is  a  quality  which,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  is  easily  exhaustible. 

In  analysing  the  peculiar  characters  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry,  we  are  for- 
tunately assisted  by  the  exposition  he  has  given  of  his  own  poetical  creed. 
la  one  of  the  critical  '*  Interludes"  o(  Ihe  ''  Botanic  Garden,"  he  has  in- 
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fiMrmed  bis  ''  Bookseller/'  tliat,  *'  next  to  the  measure  of  the  language,  the 
priDcipal  distinction  between  poetry  and  prose  appears  to  consist  in  this, 
that  poetry  admits  of  but  few  words  expressive  of  very  abstracted  ideas, 
whereas  prose  abounds  with  them.  And  as  our  ideas  derived  from  visible 
objects  are  more  distinct  than  those  derived  from  the  objects  of  our  own 
tenses,  the  words  expressive  of  these  ideas  belonging  to  vision  make  up  the 
principal  part  of  poetic  language.  Mr.  Pope  has  written  a  bad  verse  in  the 
VVindsor  Forest, 

*  And  Keoiiet  swift,  for  slker  eels  renown'd.* 

The  word  '  renown 'd'  does  not  present  the  idea  of  a  visible  object  to  tlio 
mind,  and  is  thence  prosaic.    But  change  this  lino  thus, 

*  And  Rennet  swift,  where  silver  gra>liugs  playt 

it  becomes  poetry,  because  the  scenery  is  then  brou^it  before  the  eye/' 

In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Darwin  this  theory  has  not  remained  an  idle  spe- 
Gulation;  it  appears  to  have  had  a  powerful  influence  on  the  formation  of 
his  poetical  habits,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  grand  source  of  the  beauties 
uA  defects  which  most  strongly  characterise  the  whole  of  his  poetry.    In 
ill  his  delineations  of  external  nature,  his  skill  is  directed  te  produce,  not  an 
imfre$9ive  but  a  fiicturesgue  eflect;  every  circumstance  is  selected,  and 
evary  epithet  is  sought  for,  which  may  bring  out  the  object  directly  to  the 
eye ;  and  the  most  glowing  tints,  are  thrown  over  the  whole  which  the  lan- 
guage of  vision  can  supply.    Where  his  subject  does  not  in  itself  strictly 
belong  to  external  and  visible  nature,  but  presents  itself  in  a  general  or 
abstracted  state,  he  scrupulously  avoids  ever  showing  it  in  its  native 
metaphysical  nakedness,  and  his  imagination  is   instantly  employed  to 
embody  it  in  a  material  and  visible  shape.  Bold  metaphors,  personifications, 
aod  allegories,  are  liis  constant  and  sole  resources ;  and  in  portraying  the 
.  scenery  of  this  fairy  kingdom  of  his  own  creation,  he  adheres  strictlv  to  the 
priaciple  of  addressing  himself  directly  and  only  to  the  eye.    Nor  does  his 
popensity  to  metamorphosis  stop  here ;  but  even  in  delineating  inanimated 
exleraal  nature,  her  own  graceful  and  varied  forms  seem  too  tame  to  catch 
big  lancy,  Xiil  they  have  been  transformed  Into  the  living  monsters  of  his 
own  brain. 

Few  readers  will  deny  that,  in  following  out  his  own  views  of  poetical 
writing.  Dr.  Darwin  has  displayed  very  splendid  talents;  yet  we  are  in- 
dined  to  think  (hat  his  own  practice  afTords  the  most  ample  illustration  of 
the  errors  of  his  theory.    Like  most  other  theories,  it  contains  a  certain 
portion  of  truth  without  embracing  the  whole  ;  and  the  little  it  contains  is 
leodered  mischievous  by  the  exclusion  of  the  remainder.   Nobody  will  dis- 
pntethat  mere  picturesque  effect  may  often  be  extremely  pleasing,  inde- 
pendently of  every  other  consideration  ;  but  it  is  surely  a  very  unjust  limi- 
Uion  of  the  natural  range  of  poetry,  to  consider  it  as  solely  or  ultimately 
employed  in  the  production  of  such  effects.     Its  general  aim  is  to  produce 
a  strong  and  pleasing  impreasion,  through  the  medium  of  the  fancy,  or  of 
Uie  passions  and  feelings ;  and  among  the  most  efficacious  of  the  means  that 
are  so  employed,  the  delineation  of  visible  forms  may  claim  a  very  high, 
lierbaps  the  highest  rank.    But  it  is  equally  certain,  that  in  poetry  very 
imwerful  impressions  may  be  given  by  otlier  means,  which  cannot  be  reduced 
within  the  narrow  rules  which  Dr.  Darwin  has  imvoa^  w^wv  VCxTOsy^XVvBi 
IheeKeidieofthopoalical^rt;  and  it  appears  loud,  VVi^V,)^^^'^^^^**'^'^'^ 
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tion  of  tbstracl  and  general  language,  he  had  cait  away  an  important  initnHi'l 
moot  in  exciting  and  interesting  the  feelings  of  his  reader.  It  if  triMLj' 
indeed,  that,  even  in  the  representation  and  expression  of  the  passions,  if 
great  deal  may  be  borrowed  from  the  language  of  rision ;  but  after  w^. 
liberal  allowance,  a  great  deal  will  be  found  to  remain,  irfiich  is  either  clrl- 
different  origin,  or  which,  in  its  progress,  has  ceased  to  be  Celt  a»  the  Teiwtff 
of  picturesque  imagery.  * 

As  the  greater  part  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry  is  properly  descriptite,  m* 
has  of  course  suffered  the  less  from  this  limitation  of  the  natural  range  < 
poetical  composition,  and  from  thus  affecting  always  to  present  his  ideas 
a  visible  form.    But  there  are  other  eyils  attending  it,  by  which  he  ^ 
to  us  to  have  been  more  essentially  injured,  and  which  may  be  conn< 
as  directly  counteracting  and  weakening  even  those  picturesque  efeetibB], 
is  ever  ambitious  of  producing.    The  outlines  of  his  figures  are  often  diaw^ 
with  astonishing  strength  and  accuracy;  but,  by  employing  only  thela»«'* 
guage  of  vision,  he  has  given  them  a  certain  hardness  sind  coldness  of  esseo-^ 
tion ;  and,  by  foregoing  the  use  of  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  feeling  , 
rather  than  to  the  eye,  he  has  neglected  to  avail  himself  of  those  fine  aif 
fleeting  circumstances  and  associations  which  are  beyond  the  reach  dOm'^ 
pencil,  but  which,  in  poetical  painting,  may  be  made  to  contribute  power-'* 
fully  towards  the  general  impression.    In  the  following  well-known  lioei 
of  Pope,  there  is  an  artful  and  successful  combination  of  the  pkimmfm* 
and  the  impreeeive :—  /  ^4 

^  But  o*er  the  twilight  groves  and  dusky  cafes. 
Long  sounding  aisles,  and  iniermingled  graves. 

Black  Melaiicnoly  sits,  and  round  her  throws  * 

A  deathlike  silence,  and  a  dread  repose : 
Her  gloomy  presence  saddens  all  the  scene, 
Shades  every  flower,  and  darkens  every  greea ; 
Deepens  the  murmur  of  the  falling  floods. 
And  breathes  a  browner  horror  on  the  woods." 

These  lines  have  been  happily  imitated  by  Dr.  Darwin  i.«  niauwu  manner; 
that  is,  with  a  view  solely  to  the  picturesque  effect  of  a  single  isolated  figore.^^ 
There  is  perhaps  little  doubt  from  which  of  the  two  a  statuary  woidd  cboois 
to  copy ;  yet,  we  will  venture  to  affirm,  that  in  general  and  impressive  effect^ 
the  following  lines  fall  short  of  their  original : — 

**  O'er  the  green  floor,  and  round  the  dew-damp  wall, 
The  slimy  snail  ana  bloated  lizard  crawl ; 
While  on  white  heaps  of  intermingled  bones 
The  mose  of  Melancholy  sitM  and  moaos  : 
Showers  her  cold  (ears  o'er  Beauty's  early  wrech 
Spreads  her  jiale  arniK,  and  bends  her  marble  neck.- 

Cauto  1. 1.  119. 

The  iimiteo  system  bf  Dr.  Darwin  is  productive  of  additional  and  fltilt 
more  unsurmountable  disadvantages,  in  the  delineation  of  those  large  vA 
complicated  groups  which  he  labours  so  frequently  to  exhibit  to  the  faocf 
of  his  reader.  It  seems  impossible,  merely  by  the  language  of  vision,  to 
give  that  due  keeping  or  subordination  of  parts  which  is  essential  to  true 
picturesque  efl'ect,  and  which  on  canvass  is  accomplished  by  those  gradations 
of  size  and  of  colouring  which  the  rules  of  perspective  prescribe.  The 
different  parts  are  unavoidably  presented,  not  in  subordination,  but  in  m^ 
eeeeion;  and  the  effect  would  be  nearly  similar  to  that  of  an  Indian  screen, 
where  all  the  figures  are  crowded  into  the  fore-ground,  without  symmetry 
or  arrangement,  in  the  full  glare  ot  co\ouTm%aLud  dx^VL^  oC  naturu  dimen^ 
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Of  this  evil  Dr.  Darwin  seems  not  to  have  been  aware;  and  certainly 
wn  practice  the  most  ample  illustrations  of  it  are  afforded.  It  im* 
nd  sometimes  destroys,  the  effect  of  his  most  elaborate  descriptions, 
ires  on  the  mind  little  else  than  a  confused,  dazzling,  and  painful  sen- 
The  evil  is  perhaps  inseparable  from  the  nature  of  the  medium 
ed  in  poetical  description ;  but  at  least  it  admits  of  palliation  by  the 
ntermixture  of  those  more  indirect  modes  of  suggestion  which  ad- 
le  bncy  through  the  feelings ;  and  by  thus  bringing  forward  directly 
w  the  principal  figure,  while  the  subordinate  parts  of  the  composi-' 
\  suffered  to  remain,  as  it  were,  in  the  indistinctness  and  dimness  of 

most  partial  admirers  of  Dr.  Darwin's  poetry  will  probably  confess, 
$y  experience  a  certain  monotonous  effect,  which  gradually  fatigues 
gusts,  and  renders  a  continued  perusal  almost  intolerable.  The  cir- 
nee  is  extremely  mortifying ;  but  it  is  plainly  connected  in  part  with 
ited  and  mistaken  notions  of  poetry  which  we  have  been  considering. 
Iressing  himself  to  the  mind  only  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  ex- 
lenses,  the  poet  obviously  deprives  himself  of  vast  resources  for  vary- 
1  diversifying  the  entertainment  of  his  reader,  and  must  be  contented 
;  the  changes  on  ideas  and  words  of  a  single  class.  But  this  mono^ 
f  manner  is  prodigiously  increased  by  the  use  which  it  brings  along 
;  of  metaphor,  personification,  and  allegory,  the  perpetual  recurrence 
ch  can  be  atoned  for  by  no  individual  excellence.  The  utmost  fer^ 
f  poetical  invention  is  circumscribed  within  limited  bounds ;  and  when 
object,  whether  of  the  material  or  ideal  world,  is  transmuted  into 
antastical  shape  of  the  poet's  brain,  we  need  not  be  surprised,  in  this 
n  of  monsters,  to  find  the  prodigal  variety  and  beauty  of  nature  lost 
poverty  and  formality  of  art. 

miark,  somewhat  analogous,  may  perhaps  be  applied  to  the  diction 
Darwin's  poetry.  It  often  has  the  merit  of  great  splendour  and 
r;  but  it  is  always  remote  from  simplicity,  and  too  often  in  the 
te  extreme  of  unnatural  affectation.  It  aims  at  a  uniform  grandeur 
iteliness  of  march ;  but  is  frequently  sustained  only  by  meretricious 
ent  and  pedantic  inversion.  It  is  to  this  cause  that  may  in  part  be 
id  that  monotonous  and  tiresome  effect  in  the  poetry  of  Dr.  Darwin, 
ich  we  have  endeavoured  to  account.  The  style,  which  admits  of  the 
I  variety,  is  unquestionably  that  of  which  the  primary  and  leading 
ler  is  simplicity.  Without  suffering  degradation,  it  admits  of  every 
ty  of  becoming  ornament;  but  where  ornament  is  itself  the  prinaary 
iding  character,  it  is  apt  to  disdain  the  association  either  of  simplicity 
iety.  In  attempting  to  lower  its  tone,  it  usually  becomes  grovelling 
dicrous. — The  following  lines  may  perhaps  afford  an  apt  illustration  i 
happy  mixture  of  prosaic  flatness  and  of  figurative  bombast  need  not 
ticularly  pointed  out : —  ^  _ 5 

^  Hear,  O  ve  Sous  of  Time !  your  final  dooh.. 
And  read  the  characters  that  mark  your  tomb : 
The  marble  mountain,  and  the  sparry  steep. 
Were  built  by  myriad  nations  of  the  deep, — 
Age  after  age,  who  form'd  their  spiral  shells. 
Their  sea-fan  gardens  and  their  coral  cells : 
Till  central  fires  with  unextinguish'd  sway 
Raised  the  primeval  islands  into  day. — 
The  sand-filHd  strata  stretchM  from  pole  to  pole « 
Unmeasured  beds  of  clay,  and  mar\,Wid  Qoa>, 
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Jilank  ori)  of  niMgajittM,  tho  Kinkf  uiow, 
And  Awkj  ftiwl  on  IiIm  magnntio  thronv, 
In  d(*e|i  monuw  or  eininimnn  MJperb, 
|^NM}  from  ihn  wnmlu  of  Aninwl  or  horb ; 
'riioM?  from  thrir  rlrmcntN  hy  Life  conihiiurd, 
FfinnM  liy  ili|^<ii(ion.  find  in  Kl«nd«  ritflund, 
(Invr,  l»y  thnr  juit  ifxnitonuint  of  tho  aomir, 
Thu  OliM  of  ikiog  to  tho  viul  Kbh.** 

CMto]V.I.4Stf. 

Tlu)  adoplion  oiid  rociirroncM*.  of  a  few  favoiiriln  jmagmi  and  phfa%t%  i 
lik()wiiM)  <;()ii(ril)iil<9  iU  inniioiicu  lo  Uio  painful  uniformitv  of  j)r.  Dan 
nianiior ;  hul  il  in  only  of  nubordinato  iniporlancn.  Whon  fiiluro  cr 
hIiuII  think  (il  lo  b(*Hlow  tluur  labour  in  di^tocling  Uk;  Hourc<sM  of  liia  in 
tionn,  lluiy  will  bo  at  no  Ioim  lo  diHcr>vor  the  vory  llbnral  uao  he  liaa  mni 
tlic  Ulvm  and  phra»()*i  of  former  imn^U:  vnl  it  ia  fair  to  add,  that  in  hii 
giariHni  ho  hai  paid  no  creator  roapccl  to  fiia  own  property  than  to  that  o 
neighbours. 

Among  tho  (mculiar  charactcriaticn  of  Dr.  Darwin'a  poetry,  and 
(Uiutfoa  01  that  monotonouH  fooling  of  which  liia  roadom  complain,  wo  I 
Homotimoa  hoard  tho  ayflt<!m  of  hiM  vorniiication  atalod  aa  tho  chiiif.  In 
howovor,  wo  cannot  agroo.  Il  ia  in  thia  point  that  wo  conaidor  him  aa 
invulnorablo;  and  tho  nniaical  cadoncoa  of  hia  voraoa  appear  to  ua  aat 
tiful  and  aa  varioua  aa  Ihoir  gonoral  nature  admila  of.  Wo  have  not  c 
looko<l  hia  iwrliality  lo  the  trochaic  fool  at  tho  commencement  of  hia  1 
and  to  ono  or  two  favourite  and  prevailing  aubdiviaiona  of  hia  couplota : 
without  alo{)ping  lo  jualify  him  by  the  authority  of  hia  greateat  prodeoei 
it  may  lu)  onough  lo  aay»  that  tln^ir  rocurrencr)  ia  rarely  more  fre<|Uont 
to  produ(M)  an  agreeable  varii'ty.  Il  ia  in  the  atructure  of  hiaa^mte 
and  in  tho  aeJection  of  hia  Ihoughla,  not  in  the  meaauremont  of  aylli 
thai  Ilia  characleriHlic  blorniahoa  are  to  bo  trace<l. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  our  criticiama  on  the  literary  merila  of  J)r,  Dai 
wo  have  bo4^n  chiefly  occupied  in  tho  invidioua  taak  of  eenaure, 
apology  will  readily  auggoal  itaelf.  Wo  are  not  inaenaiblo  of  the  foi 
hia  cjaima  lo  lti<;  (iraiae  of  geniua  and  of  variotia  ac(^mnliahmenla 
hia  real  (b;H<?rlri  iire  not  of  a  kind  which  lie  hid  from  tne  general 
while  hia  IdeniiahcH  are  ao  intimately  blended  with  hia  Ixiautiei 
often  oiliier  to  eacape  obaorvation,  or  to  attract  injudieioua  appi 
Porhafat  few  of  hia  readera  have,  at  all  timea,  hmu  on  Uieir  guard  a^ 
thia  dangerouri  faH(;inalion ;  and  the  mere  caprice  of  faaliion  may 
t(;nded  blindly  lo  iniaload  a  great  many  more.  To  have  pointful  out 
of  the  characloriatical  faulla  ol^a  wriU^r  who  threatened  at  one  time  to 
hiiah  a  new  a(*cl  in  po<tlry,  may  not  therefore  bo  without  ila  iiae.  But  tli 
wo  would  d(*pr<M'/ale  the  arloplion  of  hia  manner  aa  a  model  for  imiti 
we  ahould  lament  to  mm  him  robbed  of  hia  juat  p<irtion  of  qualified  vt 
and  we  Irtial  we  aliall  be  able  often  to  recur  with  ploaaure,  eitrtainly 
pleaaing  recolli;clioiiH,  to  the  "apleridid  pngt;"  of  Dr.  Darwin. f 

In  one  renpccl  wo  l'e(!t  ouraelven  compelled  lo  diaaent  from  an  o|i 
entertained  l)y  nioal  of  the  admirera  of  Dr.  Darwin,  and  by  none 


{-  To  tliOM*  who  lire  fond  (if  Irnc.inff  U'Wrrnhhumn  iu  I  lit*  itiMigtitu  and  •tjfle  iiT  cftWibratcd  a 

i;  MiliJ(iini>d  ninatkn,  in  rfu\y  to  MIm  HifWHrd'n  prn'm:  of  Dr.  iynrwin'$itriginftlitu,  may 

..  .VNting.    I'liry  lire  irnimr.rilM'd  from  «  <:ritu:mn  on  Mim  HrWAnl'fi  Momoim  of  In.  flan 

No,  vii.  of  III!'  iCditilMirtfii  llrvirw,  p.  ti.'iO,  and  M<M;m  to  form  nn  np\irt»vrMU'  conrlu«ioc 

n\M¥ti  iMtiniHh'  (»f  llr.  I>«rwin'Ni"M<ticiil  anunn.    Thry  nro  from  thir  |i(?ii  of  the  dMnguMie 


thf. 


iil)oir« iMtmiHli* (»t  llr.  ll«rwmNl"M<ticiilffrniu<(.    T 
who  rttrioWMl  Dr.  iHrmw'n  **  TiMnp^u  of  Nft\«n^.*' 
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ilf  than  Miss  Seward.  '*  One  extraordinary  and,  in  a  poet  of  so  much 
Jus,  unprecedented  instance  of  plagiarism  excepted/'  says  Miss  Seward, 
F"Dot  one  great  poet  of  England  is  more  original  than  Darwin.  His  design, 
tas  ideas,  his  style,  his  manner,  are  wholly  his  own." 

If  it  were  asked,  in  what  chiefly  consists  the  originality  of  manner  which 
m  supposed  to  characterise  the  new  Darwinian  school  of  English  poetry, 
it  woidd  probably  be  answered,  in  the  Jlr»i  place,  that  the  general  design 
rf  clothing  the  philosophy  of  natural  history  in  the  gay  attire  and  with  all 
Ike  higgler  graces  of  poetry,  was  novel,  at  least  in  any  English  poet ;  in  the 

&\d  place,  that  his  picturesque  style  of  poetical  description,  sustained  by 
personifications  and  metaphors  addressed  exclusively  to  the  eye,  is,  in 
Itreat  degree  at  least,  his  own;  and,  lastiy,  that,  in  the  loftiness  of  his 
Hoored  and  inverted  diction,  and  in  the  stately  march  of  his  highly  po- 
Idiefl  versification,  there  are  peculiarities  of  manner  which  it  may  be  diffi- 

K to  describe,  but  which  must  at  once  be  felt  as  distinguishing  him  widely 
i  bis  great  predecessors  in  English  poetry. 
It  is  not  our  intention  to  arraign  Dr.  Darwin  of  literary  depredation  on 
!fte  property  of  others,  of  the  felonious  kind  complained  of  so  justly  by 
IBh  Seward  ;  nor  shall  we  venture  dogmatically  to  assert  that  this  peculiar 

Kner  to  which  he  has  bequeathed  his  name,  was  formed  on  a  servile  imi- 
in  of  any  existing  model.     It  is  true,  notwithstanding,  that,  for  nearly 
iBventy  years,  there  has  existed,  in  obscurity  and  neglect,  a  philosophical 
Ipoem  in  the  English  language,   stamped  incontrovertibly  with  all  those 
Mcoliar  characters  of  the  Darwinian  school  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
■n it  shat  obscurity  and  neglect  alone  which  could  have  exempted  Dr.  Darwin 
lom  (he  charge  of  having  imitated  an  unsuccessful  original ;  and  allhoughit 
^luy  possibly  be  true  that  the  poem  in  question  was  unknown  to  him,  it 
irill  at  least  become  necessary  hereafter  to  date  the  origin  of  the  school  at  an 
Mriier  period. 

L  The  poem  was  published'  anonymously,  in  the  year  1735,  and  of  its 
Jrihor  we  have  not  obtained  any  information.  It  is  entitled  '*  Universal 
inty '"  and  its  general  object  is  an  exposition  of  whatever  is  beautiful  in 
B  plan  and  economy  of  the  universe  in  all  its  parts.  In  the  prosecution 
/if  this  object,  the  author  takes  a  very  wide  compass ;  and  the  general  laws 
•  thIchbindUie  planetary  system,  the  physical  laws  which  peculiarly  regu- 
fa)  the  globe  which  we  inhabit,  the  phenomena  and  provisions  of  the  mi- 
ieral,  the  vegetable,  and  (he  animal  kingdoms,  are  all  brought  under 

Getical  review ;  and  the  more  remote  and  fonciful  allusions  of  Ihc  text  are 
ustrated  by  a  series  of  philosophical  notes.  That  the  resemblance  does 
Bot  stop  here,  but  extends  still  more  strikingly  to  the  other  characteristic 
peculiarities  of  **the  Darwinian  manner,"  may  be  most  cireclually  illus- 
trated by  a  few  extracts,  taken  at  random. 

In  the  third  part,  which  contains  a  ** survey  of  vegetable  nature,"  after 
tracing  the  analogy  of  animal  and  vegetable  life, 'we  have  the  following 
lines,  in  illustration  of  **lhe  various  provisions  of  nature,  for  protecting 
and  supporting  the  indigent,  as  the  strawberry,  cinquefoil,  etc. ;  and 
supporting  the  feeble,  as  the  vine,  bryony,  ivy,  etc. ;  and  thus  equally  pro- 
pagating and  spreading  a  universality  of  delights,  pleasures,  and  enjoyments." 

"  UniTenal  Beaut]r,  a  Poem."    Tendon :  J.  Wilcox.  1736.     Polio.    It  consists  of  six 
I,  pnblidbed  successively,  containing  each  aboye  400  lines. 
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**  That  maidiiiganig  beoouh  a  Tflnknt  wmU 
The  creepera  draw  their  borusootal  trail ; 
Wide  o'er  the  bank,  the  plaotal  reptile  bends^' 
A  down  its  iten  the  rooty  friii|[e  depends : 
The  feeble  boughs  with  aocb^ng  safetv  binds,         * 
Nor  leaves  precarious  to  insullinf  winds ; 
The  tendrih  next  of  slender  helptoss  sise. 
Ascendant  tbrooch  lusnrious  pamp'riof  rise ; 
Kind  natme  soothes  their  innocenee  of  pride. 
While  buoy'd  aloft  the  flow'rinf  wantons  ride. 
With  fond  adhesion  round  the  cedar  (^n|r» 
And  wreathing,  circulate  their  am*roas  nag. 
Sublime,  with  winding  maturation  grow. 
And,  denchM,  retentive  ^pe  the  lopnoit  boogh ;   . 
Here  climb  direct  the  mioiiiterial  roek. 
And,  dasping  firm,  its  tteepy  fragjments  lock ; 
Or  various,  with  agghitinatinjg  guile^ 
Cement  tenacious  to  some  neighboring  pile ; 
Investing  green,  some  fabric  here  ascend. 
And,  dust  ring  o'er  its  pinnacles  depend.** 

Part  ULl.  271^300. 

In  allusion  to  those  plants  which  are  supposed  to  obey  the  influei 
Ihfi  sun  and  moon,  we  find  the  following  lines : — 

**'  Here  winding  to  the  Sun's  magnetic  ray. 
The  solar  plants  adore  the  Lord  of  Day ; 
With  Persian  rites  idolatrous  incline, 
And  worship  towards  his  consecrated  shrine ; 
By  sooth,  from  east  to  west,  obsequious  turn. 
And  moved  with  sympathetic  ardoura  bum. 
To  these  advene,  the  Lunar  sects  dissent. 
With  convolution  of  opposed  bent : 
Prom  west  to  east  by  equal  inflaenee  tend« 
And  tow'rds  the  Moonls  attractive  crescenoe  bend ; 
There  nightly  worship  with  Sidonian  znL 
And  Queen  of  Heaven,  Astarte's  idol  hail.** 

Part  m.l.  313-.924. 

We  regret  that  our  limits  do  not  admit  of  the  author's  description  (Pa 
1.  120 — 20A.]  of  the  circulation  of  the  blood  in  animals,  illustratec 
picturesque  analogy  to  the  motions  of  the  fluid  parts  of  the  globe.  Ti 
lowing  lines,' taken  from  Part  Y.,  refer  to  that  species  of  insects  whict 
the  beetle,  "  by  a  surprising  machinery  of  little  springs  and  hinges, 
the  smooth  covering  of  their  backs,  and,  unfolding  their  wings  that 
most  neatly  disposed  within  their  cases,  prepare  for  flight." 

^  Or  who  a  twofold  apparatus  share. 
Natives  of  earth,  and  habitants  of  air, 
Like  warrinra  stride,  oppress 'd  with  shining  mail. 
But  furl'd  beneath,  their  silken  pennons  veU. 
Deceived,  our  fellow  reptile  we  admire, 
His  bright  endorsement  and  compact  attire. 
When  lo !  the  latent  springs  of  motion  play, 
And  rising  lids  dtseiose  the  rich  inlay ; 
The  tissued  wing  its  fokled  membrane  frees. 
And  with  blithe  quavers  fans  the  gathering  breeze ; 
Elate  tow'rds  heav'n  the  beauteous  wonder  fliei, 
And  leaves  the  mortal  wrapt  in  deep  surprise. 
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So  when  the  guide  led  Tobit's  youthful  heir. 
Elect,  to  win  the  seven  times  widow'd  fiflir. 
The  angelic  form,  conceal'd  in  human  guise. 
Deceived  the  search  of  his  associate's  eyes ; 
Till  swift  each  charm  bursts  forth  like  issuing  Same, 
And  circling  rays  confess  his  heavenly  frame; 
The  ssodiac  round  his  waste  divinely  turns. 
And  waving  radiance  c^et  his  plumage  burns ; 
In  awful  transports  wrapt,  the  youth  admires. 
While  light  from  earth  the  dazzKng  shape  aspires.** 

Part  V.  r  137—148. 
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'e  ctiraot  refrain  from  giving  a  part  of  this  writer's  description  of  the 
ioo  of  those  planetary  systems  of  which  the  universe  is  composed.  It 
avonrite  topic  with  both  poets. 

'^  Swift  roird  the  tpheres  to  their  appointed  place, 
Joeund  throurii  neaTen  to  ran  the  Tarious  race ; 
Orb  within  orb  in  li? ing  circlets  turn. 
And  central  tuns  through  e? ery  sjstem  bum ; 
Revolving  planets  on  their  gods  attend, 
And  towards  each  sun  with  awful  reverence  bend ; 
Still  towards  the  loved  enlivening  beam  they  wheel. 
And  pant,  and  tremble,  like  the  amorous  steel. 
They  luring,  they  revel  in  the  blase  of  day. 
Bathe  m  the  golden  stream,  and  drink  the  orient  ny ; 
Their  blithe  satellites  with  lively  glance 
(Celestial  equipage)  around  them  dance ; 
All,  distance  due  and  beauteous  order  keep, 
And,  spinning  soft,  upon  their  centres  sleep." 

Part  1. 1.  91—104. 

lilar  passages  might  easily  be  accumulated ;  but  these  may  serve  as  a 
oen  of  the  peculiar  manner  of  this  forgotten  poet.  Of  its  resemblance 
tof  Dr.  Darwin,  we  shall  leave  our  readers  to  judge.  That  there  are 
»  shades  of  difference,  we  have  no  hesitation  to  admit;  nor  do  we  call 
istion  the  decided  superiority  of  the  latter.  The  poem  of  "  Universal 
y  "  is  indeed  extremely  unequal :  passages  occur  which  are  worthy  of 
chard  Blackmore;  and  in  others  there  may  be  discovered  an  unsuc- 
I  effort  to  imitate  the  fashionable  antithetic  manner  of  Pope.  Whether 
the  poetry  of  Darwin  would,  in  the  age  of  Pope,  have  incurred  the 
liazard  of  neglect  with  that  of  the  writer  whom  we  have  venfri^^'i  *f^ 
i  as  his  prototype,  we  shall  not 
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ALFIERI.* 

e  and  enthusiasni— irrepressible  vehemence  and  ambition— and  an 
at,  fastidious,  and  somewhat  narrow  system  of  taste  and  opinions, 
lie  great  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Alfieri.  Strengthened,  and 
e  degree  produced,  by  a  loose  and  injudicious  education,  those  traits 
till  further  developed  by  the  premature  and  protracted  indulgences 
ry  dissipated  youth ;  and  when,  at  last,  they  admitted  of  an  applica- 
study,  imparted  their  own  character  of  impetuosity  to  those  more 
rious  exertions ;— converted  a  taste  into  a  passion ;  and  left  him,  for 
part  of  his  life,  under  the  influence  of  a  true  and  irresistible  inspira- 
Every  thing  in  him,  indeed,  appears  to  have  been  passion  and  un- 
ed  impulse;  and,  while  he  was  raised  above  that  common  level  of  his 
rate  countrymen  by  a  stern  and  self-willed  haughtiness,  that  would 
etler  become  an  ancient  Roman,  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  from 
rect  spirits  by  the  vehemence  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  charac- 
i  by  the  uncontrolled  dominion  which  he  allowed  to  his  various  and 
ive  propensities.  So  constantly  and  entirely,  indeed,  was  he  under 
uence  of  these  domineering  attachments,  that  his  whole  life  and  cha- 
might  be  summed  up  by  describing  him  as  the  victim  of  a  passion  for 

•  Memoir^.of  AlSeri,  written  by  Himself.— Vol.  xv.  pJJ99.    Janiuury^  1810. 
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ho»es^*-«  pasMon  for  trtTelling-^  passion  for  literature-^and  i  pttskm  (or 
what  he  called  independence. 

The  memoirs  of  such  a  life,  and  the  oanfessions  of  sueb  a  man,  seem  to 
hold  out  a  promise  of  no  common  interest  and  amusement.  Yet  though 
they  are  here  presented  to  us  with  considerable  fulness  and  apparent  fidelity, 
we  cannot  say  that  we  have  been  much  amused  or  interested  by  the  perusal. 
There  is  a  proud  coldness  in  the  narrative,  which  neither  invites  sympathy 
nor  flatters  the  imagination.  The  author  seems  to  disdain  giving  himself 
en  spectacle  to  his  readers ;  and  chronicles  his  various  acts  of  extravagance 
and  fits  of  passion  with  a  sober  and  languid  gravity,  to  which  we  cin 
recollect  no  parallel.  In  this  review  of  the  events  and  feelings  of  a  life  of 
adventure  and  agitation,  he  is  never  once  betrayed  into  the  language  of 
emotion ;  but  dwells  on  the  scenes  of  his  childhood  without  tenderness,  and 
on  the  struggles  and  tumults  of  his  riper  years  without  any  sort  of  anima- 
tion. We  look  in  vain  through  the  whole  narrative  for  one  gleam  of  that 
magical  eloquence  by  which  Rousseau  transports  us  into  tibie  scenes  he 
describes,  and  into  the  heart  which  responded  to  these  scenes,— or  ei6i 
for  a  trait  of  that  sociable  garrulity  which  has  enabled  Marmontel  and 
Cumberland  to  give  a  grace  to  otoolete  anecdote,  and  to  people  the  whob 
space  around  them  with  living  pictures  of  the  beings  among  whom  tb^ 
existed.  There  is  not  one  character  attempted  from  beginning  to  end  m 
this  biography ; : — which  is  neither  lively,  in  short,  nor  eloquent — neither 
playful,  impassioned,  nor  sarcastic.  Neither  is  it  a  mere  unassuming  ontUtfe 
of  the  author's  history  and  publications,  like  the  short  notices  of  Uumeff 
Smith.  II  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  pretty  copious  and  minute  narrative  of  d 
his  feelings  and  advenlfifes ;  and  contains,  as  we  should  sappose,  a  toienAily 
accurate  enumeration  of  his  migrations,  prejudices,  and  antipathies.  It  is 
not  that  he  does  not  condescend  to  talk  about  trifling  things,  but  that  he  will 
not  talk  about  them  in  a  lively  or  interesting  manner;  and  systematically 
declines  investing  any  part  of  his  statement  with  those  picturesque  details, 
,and  that  warm  colouring,  by  which  alone  the  story  of  an  individual  can 
often  exite  much  interest  among  strangers.  Though  we  have  not  been  hUe 
to  see  the  original  of  these  Memoirs,  we  will  venture  to  add,  that  they  are 
by  no  means  well  written ;  and  that  they  will  form  no  •exception  to  tbe 
general  observation,  that  almost' all  Italian  prose  is  feeble  and  deficient  Id 
precision.  There  is  something,  indeed,  quite  remarkable  in  the  wordinefl 
of  most  of  the  modern  writers  in  this  language, — the  Tery  copiousness  attd 
smoothness  of  which  seems  to  form  an  apology  for  the  want  of  force  tt 
exactness — ^and  to  hide,  with  its  sweet  and  uniform  flow,  both  from  (k 
writer  and  the  reader,  that  penury  of  thought  and  looseness  of  reasoni^ 
which  are  so  easily  detected  when  it  is  rendered  into  a  harsher  dialed 
Unsatisfactory,  however,  as  they  are  in  many  particulars,  it  is  still  ioh 
possible  to  peruse  the  memoirs  of  such  a  man  as  Alfieri  .^without  soiai 
interest  and  gratification.  The  traits  of  ardour  and  originality  that  aft 
disclosed  through  all  the  reserve  and  gravity  of  the  style,  beget  a  contiaw 
expectation  and  curiosity  ;  and  even  those  parts  of  his  story  which  seem  U 
belong  rather  to  his  youth,  rank,  and  education,  than  to  his  genius  o 
peculiar  character,  acquire  a  degree  of  importance,  from  considering  b0V 
far  these  very  circumstances  may  have  assisted  the  formation,  and  obstraele< 
the  developement,  of  that  character  and  genius ;  and  in  what  respects  iM 
peculiarities  may  be  referred  to  the  obstacles  it  had  to  encounter,  in  mla- 
guidance,  passion,  and  prejudice*     Many  of  the  peculiarities  of  Alfieri  maj 
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e  safely  referred  to  the  accident  of  his  birth,  and  the  errors  of  his 
ducatioD.  His  ennui ,  arrogance,  and  dissipation,  are  not  very  unlike 
hose  of  many  spoiled  youths  of  condition ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  very 
slraordinary  in  his  subsequent  application  to  study,  or  the  turn  of  his 
irst  political  opinions.  The  peculiar  nature  of  his  pursuits,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  his  literary  productions,  afford  more  curious  matter  for  specula- 
tion. 

In  reflecting  on  the  peculiar  misery  which  Alfieri  and  some  other  emi- 
nent persons  are  recorded  to  have  endured,  while  their  minds  were  with- 
held from  any  worthy  occupation,  we  have  sometimes  been  tempted  to 
conclude,  that  to  suffer  deeply  from  ennui  is  an  indication  of  superior  in- 
tdlect ;  and  that  it  is  only  to  minds  destined  for  higher  attainments  that  the 
want  of  an  object  is  a  source  of  real  afQiction.  Upon  a  little  reflection, 
howeyer,  we  are  disposed  to  doubt  of  the  soundness  of  this  opinion ;  and 
leiUy  cannot  permit  all  the  shallow  coxcombs  who  languish  under  the 
hndeD  of  existence  to  take  themselves,  on  our  authority,  for  spell-bound 
[flBiuiises.  The  mosl  powerful  stream,  indeed,  will  stagnate  the  most 
deeply,  and  will  burst  out  to  more  wild  devastation,  when  obstructed  in  its 
peaceful  course  :  but  the  weakly  current  is,  upon  the  whole,  most  liable 
to  obBlruclion ;  and  will  mantle  and  rot  at  least  as  dismally  as  its  betters. 
HieinDanaierable  blockheads,  in  short,  who  betake  themselves  to  suicide, 
.  Atm-drinking,  or  dozing  in  dirty  nightcaps,  will  not  allow  us  to  suppose 
i.4liat  there  is  any  real  connection  between  ennui  and  talent ;  or  that  fellows 
.vho  are  fit  for  nothing  but  mending  shoes  may  not  be  very  miserable,  if  they 
.ire  unfortunately  raised  above  their  proper  occupation. 
-  If  it  does  frequently  happen  that  extraordinary  and  vigorous  exertions  are 
•band  to  follow  this  heavy  slumber  of  the  faculties,  the  phenomenon,  we 
dunk,  may  be  explained  without  giving  any  countenance  to  the  supposition. 
Out  vigorous  faculties  are  most  liable  to  such  an  obscuration.  In  the  first 
(daoe,  the  relief  and  delight  of  exertion  must  act  with  more  than  usual  force 
Upon  a  mind  which  has  suffered  from  the  want  of  it;  and  will  be  apt  to  be 
pushed  farther  than  in  cases  where  the  exertion  has  been  more  regular.  The 
chief  cause,  however,  of  the  signal  success  which  has  sometimes  attended 
those  who  have  been  rescued  from  ennui,  we  really  believe  to  be  their 
ignorance  of  the  difficulties  they  have  to  encounter,  and  that  inexperience 
which  makes  them  venture  on  undertakings  which  more  prudent  calculators 
Iroidd  decline.  We  have  already  noticed,  more  than  once,*  the  effect  of 
aarly  study  and  familiarity  with  the  best  models  in  repressing  emulation  by 
despair ;  and  have  endeavoured,  upon  this  principle,  to  explain  why  so 
ttany  original  authors  have  been  in  a  great  degree  without  education. 
Now,  a  youth  spent  in  lassitude  and  dissipation  leads  necessarily  to  a  man- 
Iiood  of  ignorance  and  inexperience ;  and  has  all  the  advantages,  as  well  as 
Ihe  inconveniences,  of  such  a  situation.  If  any  feeling  of  strength,  ambi- 
.iMMiy  or  other  extraordinary  impulse,  therefore,  prompt  such  a  person  to 
attempt  any  thing  arduous,  it  is  likely  that  he  will  go  about  it  with  all  that 
tiash  and  vehement  courage  which  results  from  unconsciousness  of  the 
r^tades  that  are  to  be  overcome ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  how  often 
aacccflo  is  ensured  by  this  confident  and  fortunate  audacity.  Thus,  Alfieri, 
Tfa  the  outset  of  his  literary  career,  ran  his  head  against  dramatic  poetry, 
^baoti  before  he  knew  what  was  meant  either  by  poetry  or  the  drama;  and 

•  Vd.  will  p.  3?9.    Vol.  xiu.  p.  260. 
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daslHul  oiil  a  Iragedy  while  but  impern^ctly  acciimiiilod  wiUi  llio  language  ia  , 
wliicli  ho  was  writing,  and  utterly  ignorant  cither  of  the  rules  thai  had  beea  ^ 
delivered,  or  the  models  which  had  been  created  by  the  genius  of  hit  great  . 
predecessors.  Had  he  been  trained  up  from  his  early  youth  in  fearfd  , 
veneration  for  these  rules  and  these  models,  it  is  certain  Inalho  would  havi  : 
ntsisted  tlio  impulse  which  led  him  to  place  himself,  with  so  little  prepanh  'i 
tion,  within  their  danger;  and  most  probable  tliat  he  would  never  haw 
thought  himself  qualijied  to  answer  the  test  they  required  of  him.  Ia.  j 
giving  way,  however,  to  this  propensity,  with  all  tlio  UiouglUless  freedom  1 
and  vehemence  which  had  characterised  his  other  indulgences,  he  fouad  J 
himself  suddenly  embarked  in  an  unc^xpected  undertaking,  and  in  sight  o(l 
unexpected  distinction.  The  success  he  had  obtained  with  so  Utile  know- 1 
ledge  of  the  subject,  tempted  him  to  acquire  what  was  wanting  to  deierrt  . 
it,  and  justified  hopcis  and  stimulated  exertions  which  earlier  refleeUoo.  - 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  for  ever  prevented.  •  *A^ 

The  morality  of  AHieri  seems  to  have  been  at  least  as  relaxed  as  (hataf^ 
the  degenerate  nobles  whom  in  all  other  things  he  professed  to  reprobala',-^ 
and  despise,     lie  confesses,  without  the  slightest  appearance  of  contritioap 
that  his  general  intercourse  with  women  was  profligate  in  tlio  extreme ; 
has  detailed  the  particulars  of  three  several  intrigues  with  married  W( 
without  once  appearing  to  imagine  that  they  could  require  any  apology  if^ 
expiation.     On  the  contrary,  while  recording  the  deplorable  consoqi 
of  one  of  them,  he  observes,  with  gn^at  composure,  that  it  was  di 
to  him  to  contemplate  a  degradation,  of  which  he  had,  "though  innocendfyT 
been  the  occasion.     The  gen<;ral  arrogance  of  his  manners,  too,  and  tk$m 
occasional  brutality  of  his  conduct  towards  his  inferiors,  arc  far  from  giviilJ 
us  an  amiable  impression  of  his  general  character  ;  nor  have  we  been  ablai# 
tofuid,  in  the  whole  of  th(;se  confessions,  a  single  trait  of  kindness  of  heart, ' 
or  generous  philanthropy,  to  place  in  the  balance  against  so  many  indlcatioai 
of  selfishness  and  violence.    There  are  proofs  enough,  indeed,  ofa  finif  ^ 
elevated,  and   manly  spirit ;  but  small  appearance  of  any  thing  gentle,  or  ' 
even,  in  a  moral  sense,  of  any  thing  very  respectable.     In  his  admiratioo, 
in  short,  of  the  worthies  of  antiquity,  he  appears  to  liavo  copied  their  hanb-  "^ 
jiess  and  indelicacy  at  least  as  faithfully  as  their  loftiness  of  character ;  and,  .' 
at  the  same  time,  to  have  combined  with  it  all  the  licentiousness  and  pn-  ! 
sumption  of  a  modern  Italian  noble.  a 

We  have  been  somewhat  perplexed  with  his  fiolitics.  After  speaking,  mA 
we  have  seen,  of  tlie  mild  government  of  the  kings  of  Sardinia^-Hiflerl 
adding,  that,  ''  when  he  had  road  Plutarch  and  visited  England,  he  felt  Ihsl 
most  unsurmountable  repugnance  at  marrying  or  having  his  children  bom  it , 
Turin , " — after  recording,  that  a  monarch  is  a  master,  and  a  subject  a  slavi, 
— and  ''that  he  shed  tears  of  mingled  grief  and  rage  at  having  been  bom  ia 


such  a  stale  as  Piedmont ;  " — after  all  this — after  giving  up  his  estates  H 
escape  from  this  bondage,  and  after  writing  his  books  on  the  Tiranide,  sod! 
his  odes  on  American  liberty, — we  really  were  prepared  to  findhimtakiag 
the  popular  side,  at  the  outsiit,  at  least,  of  the  French  revolution,  andes- 
ulting  in  the  downfall'of  one  of  those  hateful  despotisms,  against  the  wbob 
system  of  which  he  had  previously  inveighed  with  no  extraordinary  mo 
deration.     Instead  of  this,  however,  we  find  him  abusing  the revoluliooiill 
and  extolling  tlieir  opi)onents,  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  professed  antijacobir 
— writing  an  eulogium  on  the  dethroned  monarch  like  Mr.  Pybim,  and  i 
Anligallican  like  Peter  Por<^pinc.    Now,  we  are  certainly  Tery  Itf  fro 
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iliying,  that  a  true  friend  of  liberty  might  not  execrate  the  proceedings  of 
lie  French  revolutionists;  but  a  professed  hater  of  royalty  might  have  felt 
nore  indulgence  for  the  new  republic;  and  such  a  crazy  zealot  for  liberty  as 
^Ifieri  showed  himself  in  Italy,  both  by  his  writings  and  his  conduct,  might 
wfM  have  been  carried  away  by  that  promise  of  emancipation  to  France, 
Mrhich  deluded  sounder  heads  than  his  in  all  the  countries  of 'Europe. — There 
ire  two  keys,  we  think,  in  the  work  before  us,  to  this  apparent  inconsis- 
liency.  Alfieri,  with  all  his  abhorrence  of  tyrants,  was^  in  his  heart,  a  great 
loter  of  aristocracy ;  and  he  had  a  great  spite  and  antipathy  at  the  French 
■alion,  collectively  and  individually. 

Though  professedly  a. republican,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the  republic  he 
wanted  was  one  on  the  Roman  model, — where  there  were  patricians  as 
wdl  as  plebeians,  and  where  a  man  of  great  talents  had  even  a  good  chance 
of  being  one  day  appointed  dictator.  He  did  not  admire  kings,  indeed,— > 
because  he  did  not  happen  to  be  born  one,  and  because  they  were  the  only 
beings  to  whom  he  was  born  inferior ;  but  he  had  the  utmost  veneration 
for  nobles, — because  fortune  had  placed  him  in  that  order,  and  because  the 
power  and  distinction  which  belonged  to  it  were  agreeable  to  him,  and,  he 
Ibon^t,  would  be  exercised  for  the  good  of  his  inferiors.  When  he  heard 
'dm  Voltaire  had  written  a  tragedy  on  the  story  of  Brutus,  he  fell  into  a 
great  passion,  and  exclaimed,  that  the  subject  was  too  lofty  for  ''  a  French 
jikbeiany  who,  during  twenty  years,  had  subscribed  himself  Gentleman  in 
oidiDaryto  the  King!" 

This  love  of  aristocracy,  however,  will  not  explain  the  defence  of  mo- 
BBchy  and  the  abuse  of  republics,  which  formed  the  substance  of  his  Anti- 
giliican.     But  the  truth  is,  that  he  was  antigallican  from  his  youth  up ; 
lod  would  never  have  forgiven  that  nation,  if  they  had  succeeded  in  esta- 
bliAinga  free  government,— especially  while  Italy  was  in  bondage.    The 
cootempt  which  Voltaire  had  expressed  for  Italian  literature,  and  the  gene- 
nl  degradation  into  which  the  national  character  had  fallen,  had  sunk  deep 
intohisGerce  and  haughty  spirit,  and  inspired  him  with  an  antipathy  towards 
Ibat  people  by  whom  his  own  countrymen  had  been  subdued,  ridiculed,  and 
outshone.     This  paltry  and  vindictive  feeling  leads  him,  throughout  this 
\  whole  work,  to  speak  of  them  in  the  most  unjust  and  uncandid  terms. 
I  There  may  be  some  truth  in  his  remarks  on  the  mean  and  meagre  articula- 
tion of  their  language,  and  on  their  ''  horrible  Uy  with  their  little  lips  drawn 
h  lo  pronounce  it,  as  if  they  were  blowing  hot  soup."    Nay,  we  could  even 
Qtuse  the  nationality  which  leads  him  to  declare,  that  ''  he  would  rather 
kthe  author  often  good  Italian  verses,  than  of  volumes  written  in  English 
^Frenehy  or  any  such  harsh  and  unharmonious  jargon, — though  their 
*^on  and  their  armies  should  continue  to  render  these  languages  fashion- 
jHe."    But  we  cannot  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  an  amorous  Italian  who 
ares  that  he  never  could  get  through  the  first  volume  of  Rousseau's 
loise  ;  or  of  a  modern  author  of  regular  dramas  who  professes  to  see 
ing  at  all  admirable  in  the  tragedies  of  Racine  or  Voltaire.     1 1  is  evident 
08  that  he  grudged  these  great  writers  the  glory  that  was  due  to  them, 
^  of  the  vindictive  feeling  of  national  resentment;  and  that,  for  the  same 
^Nion,  he  grudged  the  French  nation  the  freedom,  in  which  he  would 
^Qleltwise  have  been  among  the  first  to  believe  and  to  exult. 

It  only  remains  to  say  a  word  or  two  of  the  literary  productions  of  this 
^aordioary  person; — a  theme,  however  interesting  axvA  ^VVt^^VAN^,\i\wv 
^ch  we  can  scarcoiy  pretead  lo  enter  on  the  preseul  oee^\Qv\ .    N^  <Ji\v^:\^ 
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not  yd  l)ecn  able  to  procure  a  complole  copy  of  the  works  of  Alfieri ;  i 
even  of  those  which  liave  been  lalt^ly  trarismitlc<]  to  us,  wo  will  confess 
a  considerable  portion  remains  to  be  perused.  We  have  seen  enoi 
however,  to  satisfy  us  that  they  are  deserving  of  a  careful  analysis,  and 
a  free  and  enlig^itened  estimate  of  their  merit  may  be  rendered  both  ii 
resting  and  instructive  to  the  greater  part  of  our  readers.  We  hope  j 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  attempt  this  Usk  ;  and  shall,  in  the  mean  time,  < 
fine  ourselves  to  a  very  few  observations  suggested  by  the  style  and  chai 
ter  of  the  trag(;dies  with  which  W(;  have  been  for  some  time  acquainted 

'flicse  pieces  approach  much  nearer  to  the  ancient  Grecian  model  I 
any  other  modern  production  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in 
simplicity  of  the  plot,  the  fewness  of  the  [)ersons,  the  directness  of 
action,  and  the  uniformity  and  elaborate  gravity  of  the  composition, 
finitely  less  declamatory  than  the  French  tragedies,  they  have  less  brillii 
and  variety,  and  a  deeper  tone  of  dignity  and  nature.  As  they  have  not  ado 
the  choral  songs  of  the  (Ircck  stage,  however,  they  are,  on  the  whole, 
poetical  than  those  ancient  compositions ;  although  they  are  woi 
throughout  with  a  fme  and  careful  hand,  and  diligently  purified  from  e^ 
thing  ignoble  or  feeble  in  the  expression.  The  author's  anxiety  to  I 
clear  of  figures  of  mere  ostentation,  and  to  exclude  all  showpieces  of 
writing  in  a  dialogue  of  deep  interest  or  im|)etuous  passion,  has  betrayed  I 
on  some  occasions,  into  too  s<;ntcntious  and  strained  a  diction,  and  g 
an  air  of  labour  and  heaviness  to  many  parts  of  his  composition.  He 
felt,  perhaps,  a  little  too  constantly,  that  the  cardinal  virtue  of  a  dran 
writer  is  to  keep  his  personages  to  the  business  and  the  concerns  thai 
liefore  thein ;  and  by  no  means  to  let  them  turn  to  moral  philosophers 
rhetorical  describers  of  their  own  emotions.  But,  in  his  zealous  adherent 
this  good  maxim,  he  seems  sometimes  to  have  forgotten,  that  certain 
sions  are  declamatory  in  nature  as  well  as  on  the  stage ;  and  tliat,  at 
rate,  they  do  not  all  vent  themselves  in  concise  and  pithy  sayings,  but 
occasionally  into  hy|>erl)ole  and  amplification.  As  it  is  the  great  excellei 
so  it  is  occasionally  the  chief  fault,  of  Alfieri's  dialogue,  that  every  woi 
honestly  employed  to  help  forward  the  action  of  the  play,  in  serious  ar 
ment,  necessary  narrative,  or  the  direct  expression  of  natural  emd 
There  are  no  excursions  or  digressions, — no  episodical  conversations, — 
none  but  the  most  brlt^f  moralisings.  This  gives  a  certain  air  of  solidit 
the  whole  structure  of  the  piece,  that  is  apt  to  prove  oppressive  to  an  o 
nary  reader,  and  reduces  the  entire  drama  to  too  great  uniformity. 

We  make  these  remarks  chiefly  with  a  reference  to  French  tragedy, 
our  own  part,  we  believe  that  those  who  are  duly  s(;nsible  of  the  men 
Sliaks|H*arewin  ncverbe  much  struck  with  any  other  dramatical  composili 
There  anj  no  other  plays,  indeed,  that  paint  human  nature, — that  slrikt 
the  characters  of  mcMi  with  all  the  freshness  and  sharpness  of  the  origii 
— and  sp(*ak  (he  language  of  all  the  passions,  not  like  a  mimic,  but  an  e 
— neith(T  softer  nor  louder,  nor  differently  modulated  from  the  spontane 
utterance  of  the  heart.  In  these  res[)ects  he  disdains  all  comparison  i 
Alfieri,  or  with  any  other  mortal ;  nor  is  it  fair,  perhaps,  to  suggest  a  c< 
parison,  where  no  rivalry  can  be  imagined.  Alfieri,  like  all  tlieContine 
dramatists,  consi<lers  a  tragedy  as  a  |>oem.  In  England,  we  look  upo 
rather  as  a  repres<;ntation  of  character  and  passion.  With  them,  of  cou 
ihe  style  and  diction,  and  thecongruity  and  proportions  of  the  piece,  are 
uiaitt  objects  :  with  us,  the  truth  aud  Ihe  force  of  the  imitation.    It  is  i 
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icient  for  them,  if  there  be  diaraoler  and  action  enough  to  prevent  the  coni- 
losition  froai  languishing,  and  to  give  spirit  and  propriety  to  tliu  polislicMl 
tialogue  of  which  it  consists :  we  are  salistied,  if  there  be  management 
nou^  in  the  story  not  to  shock  credibility  entirely,  aiul  heauly  and  polisli 
mou^  in  the  diction  to  exclude  disgust  or  derision.  In  his  own  way, 
Ufieri,  ^e  think,  is  excellent,  llis  fables  are  all  admirably  contrived  and 
oompletely  developed ;  his  dialogue  is  copious  and  progressive ;  and  his  vha- 
ncters  all  deliver  natural  sentiments  with  great  beauty,  and  often  with  great 
farce  of  expression.  In  our  eyes,  however,  it  is  a  fault  that  the  fable  is 
too  simple,  and  the  incidents  too  scanty;  and  that  all  the  characters  express 
iiemselves  with  equal  felicity,  and  urge  their  opposite  views  and  pretensions 
with  equal  skill  and  plausibility.  We  see  at  once  that  an  ingenious  author 
hm  versified  the  sum  of  a  dialogue ;  and  never  for  a  moment  imagine  thai 
we  hear  the  real  persons  contending.  There  oiay  be  more  eloquence  and 
dignity  in  this  style  of  dramatising ; — there  is  infinitely  more  deception  in 
fnrs. 

With  regard  to  the  diction  of  these  pieces,  it  is  not  for  tramontane  critics 
^presume  to  offer  any  opinion.    They  are  considered  in  Italy,  we  believe, 
Ml  the  purest  specimens  ot  ihe  faoella  Toacana  ihsii  late  ages  have  pro- 
l<taeed.  To  us  they  certainly  seem  to  want  something  of  that  flow  and  sweet- 
I  nail  to  which  we  have  been  accustomed  in  Italian  poetry,  and  to  be  formed 
-ndwr  upon  the  model  of  Dante  than  of  Pelrarca.     At  all  events,  it  is 
ilinrious  that  the  style  is  highly  elaborate  and  artificial ;  and  that  tlie  author 
Eb  constantly  striving  to  give  it  a  sort  of  factitious  force  and  energy,  by  the 
'  use  of  condensed  and  emphatic  expressions,  interrogatories,  antitheses,  and 
I  Aort  and  inverted  sentences.    In  all  these  respects,  as  well  as  in  the  chas- 
fted  gravity  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  temperance  and  propriety  of  all  the 
Mineations  of  ])assion,  these  pieces  are  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we 
ikould  have  expected  from  the  fiery,  tickle,  and  impatient  chara(!ter  of  Wu^ 
iQthor.     From  all  that  Alfieri  has  told  us  of  himself,  we  should  have  ex- 
pected to  find  in  his  plays  great  vehemence  and  irregular  eloquence— -sublinif^ 
kid  extravagant  sentiments — passions  rising  to  frenzy — and  poetry  swelling 
toto  hombast.    Instead  of  this,  we  have  a  subdued  and  concise  representa- 
tion of  energetic  discourses — passions,  not  loud  but  deep — and  a  style  so 
leverely  correct  and  scrupulously  pure,  as  to  indicate,  even  to  unskilful 
eyes,  the  great  labour  which  must  have  bt^en  bestowed  on  its  |)uritication. 
No  characters  can  be  more  different  than  that  which  we  should  infer  from 
reading  the  tragedies  of  Alfieri,  and  that  which  he  has  assigned  to  himself 
in  these  authentic  memoirs. 


MISS  BAILLIE* 


It  is  now,  we  think,  something  more  than  nine  years f  since  we  iiist 
ventured  to  express  our  opinion  of  Miss  Baillie's  earlier  productions  ;  and 
to  raise  our  warning  voice  against  those  narrow  and  peculiar  views  of  dra- 

*  \  Series  of  Piaya :  in  winch  it  is  attuiiiptcd  to  dfliiieatc  llic  stronger  Passions  of  llio  iVlinil 
flyJoannaBaillic— Vol  xix.  |>.2l«.    February,  1812. 

t  The  article  to  nvhich  reference  Is  here  made,  will  be  found  in  this  work,  amongst  the  IVljscel 
Wmoiu  Esisays  oa  Poetry  and  the  Drama,  Vol.  i.  p.  264. 
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malic  excellence,  by  which  it  appeared  to  us  that  she  hadimprud 
increased  the  difficulties  of  a  very  difficult  undertaking.  Notwithsfa^ 
this  admonition,  Miss  Baillie  has  gone  on  (as  we  expected)  in  her  own  ^ 
and  has  become  (as  we  expected)  both  less  popular  and  less  desenri^ 
popularity  in  every  successive  publication.  The  volume  before  us,  w^ 
afraid,  is  decidedly  inferior  to  any  of  her  former  volumes ;  (for  we  1 
too  much  forbearance,  or  nationality,  to  say  any  thing  of  her  single  pltf 
at  the  same  time  that  it  contains  indications  of  talent  that  ought  not  to 
overlooked,  and  specimens  of  excellence  which  make  it  a  duty  to  exaa 
into  the  causes  of  its  general  failure. 

We  have  formerly  said  almost  enough,  we  believe,  of  her  extraordiii 
determination  to  write  a  tragedy  and  a  comedy  upon  each  of  the  strooi 
passions  of  the  mind ; — a  scheme  so  singularly  perverse  and  fantastic,  tl 
we  rather  wonder  at  its  having  escaped  the  patronage  of  the  learned  pi 
fessors  in  the  academy  of  Lagoda ;  and  in  favour  of  which  it  would  not 
easy  to  say  any  thing — but  that,  by  good  luck,  it  is  utterly  impracticd 
For,  even  [passing  over  the  captivating  originality  of  comedies  on  Hat 
and  Revenge,  and  tragedies  on  Hope  and  Joy,  it  seems  plain  enough,  t 
the  interest  of  a  play  can  no  more  be  maintained  by  the  delineation  of  < 
passion,  than  its  dialogue  and  action  can  be  supported  by  the  exertion 
one  cliaracter.  It  is  of  the  very  essence  of  dramatic  composition, 
exhibit  the  play  and  contention  of  many  and  of  opposite  aiTections, 
only  in  the  diflerent  persons  it  represents,  but  in  the  single  bosom  ol 
hero ;  and  its  chief  beauty  and  excellence  consist  in  the  variety  of 
forms  and  colours  that  thus  move  over  its  living  scenes<— in  the  li 
monies  and  contrasts  of  the  emolions  which  it  successively  displays— 
in  the  very  multitude  and  diversity  of  the  impressions  to  which  it  g 
birth.  To  substitute,  for  this,  even  the  most  careful  and  masterly 
lineation  of  any  one  emotion,  would  not  only  be  to  substitute  soi 
thing  that  was  not  dramatic  for  that  which  is  the  essence  and 
excellence  of  the  drama,  but  to  replace  this  excellence  by  something  n 
conspicuously  inferior — to  set  before  us  the  studied  postures  and  ostei 
tious  anatomy  of  one  unchanging  academy  figure,  instead  of  the  free  ad 
and  complicated  exertions  of  groups  engaged  in  athletic  contenlioa 
or  rather,  to  turn  our  eyes  from  the  innumerable  shades  of  expresf 
that  animate  the  greater  compositions  of  Raphael  or  the  Garacci,  to  ri 
them  on  the  fantastic  and  exaggerated  features  of  one  of  the  Passiou 
Le  Brun. 

If  it  be  not  this,  however,  that  Miss  Baillie  aims  at,  then  we  must 
that  we  cannot  discover  that  there  is  any  thing  in  the  least  degree  | 
culiar  or  original  in  her  system.     The  chief  persons  in  every  play  n 
be  actuated  by  certain  [lassions ;  and  by  their  influence  the  calastro] 
must  necessarily  be  brought  about.     In  this  sens»e,  therefore,  every  p 
is  a  play  on  the  passions,  as  much  as  any  of  those  in  the  series  bcl 
lis;  and  ail  dramatic  writers  have  proceeded  upon  the  very  system 
which  Miss  Baillie  here  claims  the  honours  of  a  discovery.     It'depen 
indeed,  entirely  on  the  degree  of  simplicity  in  the  plot,  and  of  unity  in 
action,  as  well  as  on  the  number  of  the  persons  represented,  whether 
ruling  i»assioii  of  the  principal  characters  shall  Im;  brought  very  conspicuoii 
forward  or  not.     Sliakspeare,  we  believe,  will  be  readily  acquitted  of 
pelty  larceny  of  stealing  Miss  Baillie  s  system  of  dramatising  the  passioi 
and  yet  the  Ambition   of  Macbeth,   the  Jealousy  of  Othello,   and 
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Melancholy  of  Hamlet,  contribute  much  more  exclusirely  to  the  interest 
of  those  plays,  than  any  of  the  passions  represented  by  the  writer  before 
lu  can  be  said  to  do  to  the  interest  of  the  pieces  she  has  produced  as  the 
firsl-fruits  of  that  system.    It  may  not  be  so  easy,  indeed,  to  specify  the 
.  affections  that  are  exhibited  in  many  of  the  other  plays  of  our  great  dra- 
matist— in  the  Tempest,  for  example — ^in  King  Lear — ^in  Julius  Ca;sar — in 
Cymbeline,  or  in  Henry  lY . ;  because  the  plot  in  all  these  pieces  id  more 
eomplicated,  and  the  interest  more  divided.     But  there  seems  to  be  no 
reasonable  ground  for  doubting  that  they  were  composed  upon  the  very 
same  system  with  the  others ;  and  that  the  interest  which  they  excite 
depends  upon  the  same  general  principles.     The  truth  is,  however,  that 
common  sense  and  vulgar  possibility  always  appear  tame  and  inglorious 
when  compared  with  the  splendid  pretensions  of  theorists ;  and  if  Miss 
Baillie  meant  merely,  to  announce,  that  she  proposed  to  write  plays  that 
Aould  be  more  like  Macbeth  and  Othello  than  Cymbeline  or  the  Tempest, 
the  project  must  be  allowed  to  be  both  innocent  and  laudable ;  and  no  blame 
can  attach  to  her,  except  for  the  faults  of  the  execution.     In  considering 
irittt  are  the  chief  of  those  faults,  we  are  afraid,  however,  that  it  will  be 
band  that  her  system  has  had  a  worse  effect  than  that  of  merely  narrowing 
i  the  field  of  her  exertions. 

There  are  two  sorts  of  dramatic  composition,  or  at  least  of  tragedy, 
known  in  this  country: — one,  the  old  classical  tragedy  of  the  Grecian 
stage,  modernised  according  to  the  French  or  Continental  model :   the 
other,  the .  bold,   free,  irregular  and  miscellaneous  drama  of  our  own 
older  writers, — or,  to  speak  it  more  shortly  and  intelligibly,  of  Shak- 
L   ipeare.     Miss  Baillie,  it  appears  to  us,  has  attempted  to  unite  the  ex- 
cellencies of  both  of  these  styles; — and  has  produced  a  combination  of 
their  defecfs. . 
The  old  Greek  tragedy  consisted  of  the  representation  of  some  one  great, 
I    ample,  and  touching  event,  brought  about  by  the  agency  of  a  very  few 
I    fenons,  and  detailed  in  grave,  stately,  and  measured  language,  inter- 
spersed with  choral  songs  and  movements  to  music.     In  this  primitive 
bnn  of  the  drama,  the  story  was  commonly  unfolded  by  means  of  a  good 
deal  of  plain  statement,  direct  enquiry,  and  detailed  narration  ;  — while  the 
toBineflS  was  helped  forward  by  means  of  short  and  pointed,  though  fre- 
qoently  very  simple  and  obvious,  argumentation,--^nd  the  interest  main- 
luned  by  pathetic  exclamations,  and  reflections  apparently  artless  and 
W0tentatious.     Such,  we  conceive,    was  the  character  of  the  ancient 
irama;  upon  the  foundation  of  which,  the  French  or  Continental  school 
appears  obviously  to  have  been  built.     The  chief  variations  (besides  the 
.]  otinction  of  the  Chorus]  seem  to  be,  first,  that  love  has  been  made  to 
upplant  almost  all  the  other  passions, — and  the  tone,  accordingly,  has 
become  less  solemn  and  severe ;  secondly,  that  there  is  less  simple  narrative 
md  enquiry,  a  great  deal  more  argument  or  debate — every  considerable 
tcene,  in  &ct,  being  now  required  to  contain  a  complete  and  elaborate 
discussion,  to  which  all  the  parties  must  come  fully  prepared  to  maintain 
^I  their  respective  theses ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  topics  are  drawn,  in  general, 
^1  irom  more  extended  and  philosophical  views  of  human  nature ;  and  the 
Vj  tU(e  of  the  feelings  set  forth  with  more  rhetorical  amplification,  and  with 
"-^1  a  more  anxious  and  copious  minuteness.     Notwithstanding  those  very  im- 
^    portant  distinctions,  however,  we  think  ourselves  justified  in  arranging 
V I  fc  tragic  drama  of  ancient  Greece,  and  that  of  Iha  coiAxftscA.  ^\  \si^^<2iT^ 
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Europe,  as  producUons  of  the  same  school ;  because  they  will  be  found 
agree  in  their  main   and  characteristic  attributes;   because  they  ~ 
require  the  style  and  tone  to  bo  uniformly  grave,  lofty,  and  elaboral 
fable  to  be  simple  and  direct — and  the  subject  represented,  to  be  weig^j 
and  important.     Neither  of  them,  consequently,  admits  of  those  mini 
touches  of  character,  which  give  life  and  individuality  to  such  delineations; 
and  the  interest,  in  both,  rests  cither  on  the  greatness  of  the  action, 
the  general  propriety  and  congruity  of  the  sentiments  by  which  It  is 
companied — or  on  the  beauty  and  completeness  of  the  discussioi 
poetical  graces,  the  purity  and  elevation,  of  the  language— and  the  a< 
mutation  of  bright  thoughts  and  happy  expressions  which  are  brought  i 
bear  upon  the  same  subject. 

Such,  we  believe,  is  the  idea  of  dramatic  excellence  that  prevails  ov< 
the  continent  of  Europe,  and  such  the  chief  elemouvs  which  are  there 
mitted  to  compose  it.  In  this  country,  however,  we  are  fortunate  em 
to  have  a  drama  of  a  dlCTerent  description — a  drama  which  aims  at  a  far  mi 
exact  imitation  of  nature,  and  admits  of  an  appeal  to  a  far  greater  variety  < 
emotions — which  requires  less  dignity  or  grandeur  in  its  incidents,  but  det  ^^ 
them  out  with  infinitely  greater  compHcation  and  profusion— which  peoplei^ 
its  busy  scenes  with  innumerable  characters,  and  varies  its  style  as  fredy  m,. 
it  multiplies  its  persons — which  frequently  remits  the  main  action,  and  ne-^ 
ver  exhausts  any  matter  of  controversy  or  discussion — indulges  in  fli^ifsot 
I)oetry  too  lofty  for  sober  interlocutors,  and  sinks  into  occasional  familiaritie^ 
too  homely  for  lofty  representation — ^but,  still  pursuing  nature  and  truth  oft 
character  and  of  passion,  is  perpetually  setting  before  us  the  express  imagsi 
of  individuals  whose  reality  it  seems  impossible  to  question,  and  the  thrilKi 
ing  echo  of  emotions  in  which  wo  are  compelled  to  sympathise.  In  illus^. 
tratiofi  of  this  style,  it  would  be  mere  pedantry  to  refer  to  any  other  naia^ 
than  that  of  Shakspeare;  who  has  undoubtedly  furnished  the  most  per-' 
feet  as  well  as  the  most  popular  examples  of  its  excellence ;  and  who  iril 
be  found  to  owe  much  of  his  unrivalled  power  over  the  attentioE^  t^ 
imagination,  and  feelings  of  hi^.  readers,  to  the  rich  variety  of  his  kick, 
dents  and  images,  and  to  the  inimitable  truth  and  minuteness  of  his  crowds^ 
characters. 

Nothing,  then,  it  appears,  can  be  more  radically  difTerent  tlian  the  mth 
dern  French  and  the  old  English  tragedy.  The  one  is  the  ofTspripg  of  genill 
and  original  observation — tlie  other  of  judgment  and  skill.  The  one  »» 
at  pleasing,  chiefly  by  a  faithful  representation  of  nature,  and  charades 
and  passion — the  other  by  a  display  of  poetical  and  elaborate  beauties. 
The  style  of  the  latter,  therefore,  requires  a  continual  elevation,  and  its 
characters  a  certain  dignified  uniformity,  which  are  necessarily  rejected 
by  the  former ; — while  our  old  English  drama  derives  no  small  diare  of 
its  interest  from  the  rapidity  and  profusion  of  the  incidents,  and  the  mul- 
titude of  the  persons  and  images,  which  it  brings  before  the  fancy  ;-Hdt 
which  are  excluded  from  the  more  solemn  and  artificial  stage  of  our  Coih 
tinental  neighbours. 

To  endeavour  to  eflcct  a  combination  of  two  styles  so  radically  diflereiil, 
must  be  allowed  to  have  been  rather  a  bold  undertaking;  but  it  appears  to 
us  to  be  no  less  certain  that  Miss  Baillic  has  made  the  attempt,  than  that 
she  has  foiled  in  it.  What  her  object  or  intention  was,  indeed,  we  do  not 
presume  to  conjecture:  but  the  fact,  we  think,  is  undeniable,  Uiatshehas 
united  the  familiar  and  irregular  tone  of  our  old  drama,  with  the  simpis 
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plot,  and  the  scanty  allowance  of  incident,  that  are  characteristic  of  Ihe 
Continental  slage ;  and  has  given  us  the  homely  style  and  trifling  adven- 
lures  of  the  one  school,  without  its  copiousness  and  variety — and  the  lan- 
guor and  unifcnrmity  of  the  other,  without  its  elevation,  dignity  or  polish. 
The  events  with  which  she  is  occupied,  in  short,  are  neither  great  nor 
many;  and  the  style  in  which  they  are  represented  neither  natural  nor 
Biajestic.     We  do  not  think  it  uncharitable  to  say  that  this  is  a  combioation 
at  defects  only.    The  simple  plot,  the]  barrenness  of  incident,  and  the  slow- 
ness of  developement,  which  characterise  the  French  drama,  would  evi- 
dently be  insuiBerably  heavy,  if  it  were  not  redeemed  by  the  greatness  of  the 
few  events  which  it  embraces,  and  by  the  uniform  nobleness  of  the  style, 
Ihe  weight  and  condensation  of  the  sentiments,  and  the  grace  and  elegance 
•of the  versification:  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  trifling  incidents,  the 
dovenly  l^ii^uage,  the  vulgar  characters,  and  the  violent  and  incongruous 
iiiiiges,  which  abound  in  our  best  home-made  tragedies,  would  be  still 
mora  intolerable,  perhaps,  to  a  correct  taste,  if  ample  compensation  were, 
not  made  by  the  richness  and  variety  produced  by  this  very  abundance 
--ty  the.  lively  and  rapid  succession  of  incidents — by  the  exquisite  truth 
ottfiB  touches  of  character  and  passion,  and  the  inimitable  b^uty  of  the 
occasional  flights  of  poetry,  that  are  so  capriciously  and  often  so  unscason- 
.  lUy  introduced .    It  was  reserved  for  a  writer  of  no  ordinary  talents  to  give 
« ^rihat  was  objectionable  in  each  of  these  styles,  without  the  compensations 
wiudi  naturally  belonged  to  either; — and  Miss  Baillic,  we  think,  has  set  the 
-  Qimple  of  plays  as  poor  in  incident  and  character,  and  as  sluggish  in  their 

S),  as  any  that  languish  on  the  Continental  stage,  without  their  grandeur, 
r  elegance,  or  their  interest ;  and  at  the  same  time  as  low  and  as  irre- 

Sobr  in  their  diction  as  our  own  early  tragedies, — and  certainly  without 

to'r  qiirit,  grace,  or  animation. 

'  This,  then,  we  think,  is  the  chief  defect  in  the  plays  of  Miss  Baillic ; — 

ttd  there  are  none  of  her  readers,  we  believe,  who  have  not  been  struck 
with  the  want  of  business  in  her  scenes,  and  the  extreme  flatness  and  heavi- 
ness of  all  the  subordinate  parts  of  her  performances.  The  events  by  which 
her  story  is  developed  are  usually  of  a  low  and  ordinary  sort,  and  follow 
each  other  in  a  tame,  slow,  and  awkward  .succession  ;  while  there  is  ne- 
ttling either  of  richness,  lightness,  or  vivacity  in  the  general  style,  to  conceal 
Ihis  penury  in  the  more  substantial  elements  of  the  composition.  We  travel 
Lbrough  most  of  her  performances,  in  short,  with  the  same  sort  of  feeling 
with  which  we  travel^through  the  dull  stages  of  our  own  central  highlands,^ 
•r^the  feeling  of  getting  on  very  slowly  through  scenes  of  uniform  sterility 
*-an  impression  which  cannot  be  effaced  by  peeps  of  occasional  sublimity, 
nr  reflections  on  the  virtues  of  those  who  are  said  to  delight  in  them. 

This  leading  fault,  we  suppose,  will  be  admitted  by  most  even  of  Miss 
Baillie's  admirers ;  but  we  do  not  reckon  so  securely  on  their  acquies- 
cence, when  we  add,  that  it  appears  to  us  that  she  has  failed  almost  as 
sknally  in  her  delineation  of  character,  as  in  the  conception  and  conduct 
of  her  fable.  The  truth  is,  however,  that  she  seems  to  us  to  want  almost 
entirely  the  power  of  investing  her  characters  with  that  air  of  individual 
reaUty,  without  which  no  very  lively  sympathy  can  ever  be  excited  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  persons  of  the  drama.  She  attempts  to  copy  Shak- 
speare,  indeed,  in  making  her  characters  disclose  tliemselves  by  slight  in- 
cidental occurrences,  and  casual  bursts  of  temper,  in  matters  unconnected 
with  the  main  story ;  but  there  is  no  spirit  of  origmaUV^  eWVvcv  vcv  >\\^  ovsN.- 


line  or  Id  the  (ouches  by  which  it  is  thus  sought  to  be  animated;  ai 
traits  that  are  lent  to  it  in  this  style  of  high  pretension,  are  borrow€ 
the  most  part,  from  the  most  obvious  aud  commonplace  accompanimc 
their  leading  qualities  :  and  thougi)  there  was  some  merit,  as  well  ai 
boldness,  in  following  Shakspeare  so  very  closely,  as  to  send  her  ami 
usurper,  after  the  example  of  his  Macbeth,  to  consult  with  witches  in 
vern,  we  think  it  was  any  thing  but  ingenious  or  original  to  make  a  1 
tyrant  swear  outrageously  at  his  servant  for  having  mislaid  his  armou 
to  intimate  to  us  the  playful  and  kindly  nature  of  a  distressed  dams 
letting  us  know,  in  heavy  blank  verse,  that  she  had  stopped  in  the  lol 
pat  the  head  of  a  hound  that  came  fawning  to  be  carened  by  her. 
great  fault,  however,  of  all  her  characters  is,  that  they  are  evidently 
generalisations  of  a  few  obvious  and  familiar  attributes — mere  theoi 
personages,  compounded  systematically  out  of  a  certain  assemblage  o: 
lities  supposed  to  be  striking  or  dramatic,  without  giving  us  the  impi 
of  there  being  any  actual  individnal  to  whom  they  belong,  and  whose 
ence  might  be  conceived  as  distinct  from  those  qualities.  This  magicf 
indeed,  seems  to  have  been  possessed  in  its  highest  perfection  by  Shaki 
alone ;  who,  when  he  had  once  conjured  up,  from  the  vasty  depths 
own  boundless  imagination,  such  potent  spirits  as  Hotspur  or  Ha 
Mercutio  or  Falstaff,  appears  to  have  been  actually  haunted  by  their 
presence,  and  so  fully  impressed  with  a  sense  of  their  reality,  as  no 
to  have  seen  without  efiort  all  that  such  'persons  could  do  or  say 
business  which  they  had  been  called  up  to  perform,  but  actually  to  havi 
unable  to  confine  them  to  that  business,  or  to  restrain  them  from  foil 
out  their  characteristic  impulses  into  all  kinds  of  accidental  and  capr 
excesses.  Miss  Baillie,  however,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  thus  overma 
by  the  phantoms  of  her  own  creation  ;  who  are  so  far  from  appear 
have  a  being  independent  of  her  control,  or  an  activity  which  she  c 
repress,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  that  they  get  through  the  work  wh 
set  before  them,  or  that  the  reader  can  conceive  of  them  as  any  thin 
than  the  limited  and  necessary  causes  of  the  phenomena  which  they  pre 
This,  however,  is  a  fault  by  no  means  peculiar  to  Miss  Baillie ;  an 
of  which  we  should  scarcely  have  thought  ourselves  bound  to  take  an 
tice,  if  she  had  not  insisted  so  largely  upon  the  necessity  of  attend! 
the  delineation  of  character,  aud  brought  forward  the  traits  of  her  ow 
way  so  obtrusive,  as  to  show  very  plainly  that  she  thought  her  pretei 
in  this  department  proof  against  any  sort  of  scrutiny.  For  the  same  n 
we  think  it  our  duty  to  say,  further,  that  besides  this  want  of  the  tal 
giving  individuality  to  her  scenic  personages,  it  appears  to  us  that 
really  disqualified  from  representing  the  higher  characters  of  the 
drama,  by  an  obvious  want  of  sympathy  or  admiration  for  such  chara 
Every  reader  of  plays,  and  indeed  of  poetry,  or  works  of  imagination 
neral,  must  have  observed,  that  there  were  certain  characters,  or  qu 
of  mind,  which  were  favourites  with  each  particular  author,  and  in  t 
lineation  of  which  he  was  consequently  peculiarly  spirited  and  succ< 
Even  the  universal  Shakspeare,  to  whom  the  observation  is  inGnitel 
applicable  than  to  any  other  mortal,  obviously  luxuriates  most  in  his 
sentation  of  original  humour  and  comic  eccentricity.  Otway  has  a  di 
predilection  for  scenes  of  tenderness  and  pathos — Beaumont  and  Fl 
for  romantic  extravagance  of  love  or  bravery — Milton  for  austere  anc 
morality— *and  Drydcn  for  pomp  and  magniricence.    Each  of  these  ai 
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tiy  aooordingly,  succeeded  eminently^  only  in  those  characters  to  which 
y  were  most  partid; — and  scarcely  any  of  them  (except  the  first)  has 
produced  any  striking  delineation  of  an  opposite  character.  Now,  Miss 
Viillie  has  her  favourlte|character  also ;  and  one  which,  though  it  do  infinite 
Oedit  to  her  judgment  and  feeling  as  an  individual,  happens  unfortunately 
Jo  be,  of  aU  others,  perhaps  the  very  worst  adapted  for  dramatic  or  tragic 
iq^resenfation.  It  is  impossible,  we  think,  to  read  any  one  of  her  plays, 
(Vithout  feeling  that  the  character  which  Miss  Baillie  thinks  (and  with  great 
^reason  ]  the  most  amiable  and  engaging  of  all  others,  is  that  of  cheerful  good 
jMse,  united  to  calm,  equable,  and  indulgent  affections, — the  character,  in 
Jhort,  of  rationality  and  habitual  benevolence ;— of  which  we  think  it  must 
k  admitted  that,  whatever  precedence  it  may  claim  over  more  brilliant 
opalifications  in  real  life,  it  is  just  as  ill  fitted  to  give  spirit  and  efTect  to  the 
jSctions  of  the  drama,  as  the  qualities  that  shine  most  there  are  to  soothe  the 
iMmients  of  domestic  privacy. 

Every  one  of  Miss  Baillie's  amiable  characters,  however,  both  male  and 

:  fanile,  leans  visibly  to  this  class  of  virtues.    They  are  all  marvellously 

imful  and  affectionate  towards  their  near  relations,  and  careful  of  the 

^fNiIorts  of  their  servants  and  immediate  dependants.    They  are  laudably 

Uenot,  too,  of  bad  jokes  proceeding  from  good  hearts ;  and  live  in  the 

;  fnetioe  of  a  sort  of  innocent  gibing  and  good-natured  raillery,  which  shows 

I  Mr  disposition  to  be  merry,  and  does  no  harm  to  any  body.    They  are 

dnsiderable  desplsers,  moreover,  of  power  and  glory,  and  the  other  splen- 

id  illusions  to  which  the  less  sober  part  of  mankind  are  in  the  habit  of  sa- 

Clificing  their  happiness, — and  much  disposed  to  console  themselves  for  the 

tint  of  those  turbulent  enjoyments,  by  the  solid  comforts  of  content  and  a 

jood  conscience.     Now,  it  is  plain  enough,  we  suppose,  that  these  respect- 

ible  and  well-disposedj  persons  arc  not  very  likely  to  excite  a  great  interest 

7  their  appearances  in  tragedy :  both  on  account  of  the  very  homeliness 
their  virtues,  and  of  their  not  being  at  all  Ihe  sort  of  persons  either  to 
lerform  the  actions  or  to  experience  the  emotions  upon  which  the  effect  of 
hat  kind  of  moral  tale  is  commonly  thought  to  depend. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  they  are  equally  unfit  for  comedy ;  and  it  is 
shiefly  to  the  excess  of  her  very  laudable  predilection  for  them,  that  we  are 
U>  ascdbe  Miss  Baillie's  uniform  and  admitted  failure  in  this  department  of 
Ihe  drama.     All  her  amiable  personages  are  too  reasonable,  prudent,  and 
placable,  to  excite  any  greast  interest  or  anxiety  in  their  behalf;  and  the 
unamiable  ones  are  little  more  than  unreasonable,  or  ill-tempered — without 
ceasing  to  be  tolerably  sensible,  and  nearly  as  plain  in  their  speech,  and  as 
ugaciousin  pursuit  of  their  objects,  as  (heir  more  unexceptionable  associates. 
The  truth  is,  however,  that  Miss  Baillie  has  no  talent  for  writing  comedy  : 
she  does  not  appear  to  us  to  comprehend  in  what  the  via  comica  consists, 
or  to  have  an  idea  that  there  ought  to  be  amusing  passages  in  a  work  in-- 
tended  for  amusement:  she  has  no  gift,  certainly,  in  devising  or  unfolding  a 
story ;  and  here  her  personages  all  go  through  their  parts  in  such  a  sober  and 
business-like  manner, — there  is  so  little  of  extravagance  in  any  one  character 
*-so  little  spontaneous  wit  or  discursive  humour — such  an  entire  absence,  in 
short,  of  brilliant  or  ornamental  writing,  that  one  would  almost  imagine  that 
she  held  the  laws  of  good  taste  to  be  the  same  for  a  comedy  as  for  a  sermon ; — 
nor  could  we  have  at  all  explained  the  phenomenon  of  her  continual  failure, 
ilwe  had  not  recollected  her  constant  and  excessive  partiality  for  the  mode- 
rately cheerful  and  very  reasonable  persons  we  have  just  alluded  to, — out 
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of  love  and  deference  for  whom  she  seems  to  have  settled  it  with  hersel 
that  the  gaiety  of  comedy  should  never  rise  above  the  tone  of  good-humoi 
ed  conversation  among  plain  and  ordinary  people ;  and  should  never  be^ 
pursued  any  farther  than  such  worthy  persons  are  in  the  practice  of  letttng 
their  jokes  carry  them  from  their  business.  The  brilliancy  and  exlravs-i 
gance  of  fancy  that  fascinate  more  frivolous  beings,  appear  taher,  we  ha 
no  doubt,  very  fatiguing  and  unprofitable, — and  we  are  afraid  that  she 
even  look  upon  the  amplifications  of  FalstafTand  the  sallies  of  Mercutio 
Benedict  as  mere  raving  and  folly,  and  on  the  turns  and  repartees  of  Cwh; 
greve  and  Sheridan  as  impertinent  interruptions  to  the  business  of  the  playj^ 
It  is  certain,  at  least,  that  her  comedies  show  a  great  deal  of  {^ood  senwJ 
and  a  plentiful  lack  of  wit ;  and  we  think  we  adopt  a  most  charitable  theory^* 
when  we  ascribe  to  her  predilection  for  that  substantial  quality,  their  defi%i 
ciency  in  a  more  appropriate  ornament. 

The  passions,  as  to  what  relates  to  the  drama,  really  are  not  very  dis-. 
tinguishable  from  the  characters ;  and  the  most  of  what  we  have  now  said 
as  to  the  latter,  is  applicable  therefore  to  them  also.    We  must  observe, 
however,  that,  in  her  later  works  especially.  Miss  Baillie  has  presented  «.. 
rather  with  a  theoretical  ampliGcation  of  the  progress  of  a  passion  in  genen^'' 
than  with  its  natural  expression  in  the  character  of  any  one  individual.  Ha 
elaborate  purpose  of  tracing  it  through  all  its  gradalions,  and  investing  it  wife  *• 
all  its  attributes,  is  by  far  too  manifest  throughout.    Our  attention,  in  short,  ' 
is  directed  more  to  its  anatomy  than  to  its  living  action ;  and  we  rise  froo 
the  perusal,  even  of  her  most  successful  attempts,  with  a  consciousnM 
rather  of  having  been  instructed  in  the  nature  of  the  passion  in  questioi,' 
than  of  having  witnessed  its  natural  operation,  or  been  made  to  sympathin.r 
with  its  victims. 

Wo  come  now  to  the  last  chapter  of  this  fair  writer's  offences,  or  IhoM. 
which  relate  to  the  matter  of  style  and  diction ;  which  we  are  concerned  to- 
say,  appears  to  us  the  heaviest  of  the  whole ;  not,  however,  so  much  becauie 
her  taste  is  bad,  as  because  her  stock  is  deplorably  scanty.    Aloiost  all  tki 
words  she  has,  she  has  borrowed  from  our  old  dramatists ;  but  her  credit  wift 
them  seems  to  have  been  so  limited,  that  her  debt  is  incredibly  small ;  and  the 
leading  character  of  her  style,  therefore,  is  a  poorness  and  narrowness  of  ' 
diction  altogether  without  example,  we  think,  in  this  voluble  age, — andonW 
rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  constrained  and  unnatural  air  prodaoed 
by  her  affectation  of  antiquated  phraseology,  and  the  contrast  which  thv 
affords  to  the  carelessness,  copiousness,  and  freedom  of  the  true  old  style,  j 
which  is  thus  brought  to  our  recollection.    She  seems  to  have  no  ear  for  i 
the  melody  of  blank  verse, — and  especially  of  that  easy  and  colloquial  vene  I 
which  is  alone  suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  drama ; — ^while  her  wortb  " 
continually  remind  us  of  Shakspeare,  or  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  it  is  im- 
possible to  imagine  any  thing  so  utterly  opposite  as  the  richness,  lightness, 
and  flexibility  of  their  style,  and  the  poverty  and  cumbrousness  of  hers— 
except,  perhaps,  the  heavy,  lifeless,  and  unwieldy  structure  of  her  verses, 
when  compared  with  the  light  and  capricious  unduLitions  of  theirs. 

Wo  do  not  see  much  merit  in  using  an  antiquated  diction  on  any  oc- 
casion,— and  least  of  all  in  the  drama, — where  the  great  object  is  to  copy 
living  nature  to  the  satisfaction  of  living  judges.  Whatever  beauty  such  a 
stylo  may  possess,  however,  must  obviously  be  derived  from  its  tendency  to 
remind  us  of  the  beauties  of  those  memorable  authors  who  wrote  in  it  be- 
fore it  had  acquired  the  character  of  antiquity ;  and  the  first  rule  for  the 
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he  of  it  shotdd  therefore  be,  that  it  should  be  the  stylo  of  their  beautiful 
asages;  and  that  do  old  word  should  be  admitted  in  a  modern  poem, 
rfaich  does  not  hold  a  conspicuous  station  in  some  admired  verse  of  an  an- 
ient one.  But,  though  even  our  milliners  have  sense  enough  to  copy  only 
Jueen  Mary's  cap,  or  Queen  Elizabeth's  ruff,  and  not  their  tremendous 
Hays,  or  their  stockings  of  woollen  cloth,  our  literary  artisans  have  not  yet 
Miined  to  the  same  degree  of  discrimination.  The  Spectator  takes  notice, 
»e  dunk,  of  a  play  which  professed,  in  his  day,  to  be  written  in  the  very 

Ele  of  ^akspeare,  upon  the  strength  of  its  containing  this  Hue — '*  and  so 
Dd  morrow  to  you,  good  master  lieutenant :"  and  (he  public,  in  our  own 
time,  very  nearly  swallowed  an  incredible  quantity  of  trash,  under  the  name 
^the  same  great  author,  upon  no  other  inducement,  that  we  could|discover, 
NhiD  that  all  the  words  were  spelled  with  a  double  allowance  of  consonants. 
lisgBaiUie  has  not  gone  quite  so  far  as  this ;  but  she  has  sinned  perpetually 
,  igunst  the  canon  which  we  have  presumed  to  lay  down  for  the  legitimate 
jm  of  an  obsolete  phraseology :  she  has  not  copied  any  of  Shakspeare's  fine 
rajNT^sions;  and  has  almost  always  used  the  style  of  his  age,  only  where  it 
flttless  dignified  and  less  intelligible  than  that  of  her  own.  A  noble  knight, 
if  instance,  instead  of  saying  that  a  painful  recollection  wounds  him  deeply, 
ihniys  takes  care  to  say,  '*  In  faith,  it  galls  me  shrewdly;" — and  another 
tubes  his  adversary's  conscience,  in|like  manner,  ''  to  gnaw  him  shrewdly." 
Hien  all  the  personages  are  uniformly  '*  full  glad,"  and  **  full  sorry,"  and 
"fill!  well,"  and  ''  full  ready;" — and  all  the  coats,  hats,  and  armour  in  the 
rolume  (which,  by  the  way,  pass  under  the  elegant  appellation  of  geer)  are 
nvariahly  "doffed"  and  **  donned"  by  their  wearers; — and  the  author's 
|oed  simple  people  generally  ''  trow"  what  other  people  believe ;  and  those 
vho  are  reprimanded  or  checked  are  still  said  to  be  ''  shent."  We  took  the 
iberty  to  rebuke  Miss  Baillie,  on  a  former  occasion,  for  the  frequent  use  of 
his  paltry  and  affected  word  ;  but,  in  spite  of  all  our  pains,  we  have  it  here 
igain  in  the  very  first  play  in  the  volume — ^where,  by  way  of  apology  for 
Is  re-appearance,  we  find  it  used  by  one  noble  baron  who  likens  another  to 
"  a  shent  cur"  barking  at  its  master's  door ! 

What  makes  all  this  the  more  lamentable  is,  that  Miss  Baillie  is  very  ob- 
viously by  no  means  an  expert  or  learned  archaiologist ;  and  not  only  uses 
these  and  such  like  very  scurvy  and  sore-worn  fragments  of  old  speech  in- 
correctly and  injudiciously,  but  mixes  them  up,  in  a  most  unseemly  manner, 
with  the  meanest  and  most  unpoetical  neologisms.  The  same  chieftain 
who  is  '*  shrewdly  galled"  in  one  page,  talks  of  ''  sombre  banishment"  in 
the  next;  and  after  bidding  **  God  wot"  that  he  was  aware  of  his  son's  de- 
lects, immediately  observes,  that 


■  **  ne'erlheless 


He  still  has  parts  and  talents ;  though  obscured 
By  some  untoward  failings.*^ 

And  a  fair  lady,  who  has  been  speaking  of  **  geer,"  and  **  clutching,"  and 
"harness,"  and  *'  torn  hose,"  presently  exclaims,  in  the  most  business-like 
and  peremptory  manner,  that, 

**  In  short,  she  would,  witliout  another's  leave, 
I  mproTe  the  low  condition  of  her  peasants.'' 

It  is  needless,  however,  to  multiply  examples  of  this  low  and  discordant 

itjle  at  present ;  because  this  and  all  its  other  peculiarities  will  be  more  co- 

.  piooriy  and  fairiy  illustrated  by  the  specimens  which  we  moi^s  b^  \\s4\\Qfi.^^ 
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for  other  purposes,  to  extract  from  the  volume  before'ns.    Bat  we 
leave  even  this  general  view  of  the  subject  without  observing,  that,  eit 
from  mere  want  of  words,  or  from  a  strange  misconception  of  the  style 
licence  of  our  older  writers,  Miss  Baillie  has  indul^  herself  v^y 
quently  in  a  manner  of  writing  that  could  not  have  been  endured  at  any 
riod,  and  of  which  it  may  be  fairly  said,  that  it  is  neither  verse  nor  I 
at  all.    She  has  a  habit,  in  particular,  of  transposing  the  substantive 
auxiliary  verbs  in  a  way  that  is  exceedingly  distressing ;  and  certainly  W( 
not  be  tolerated  in  a  schoolboy's  first  copy  of  English  verses.    The 
may  conjecture  what  effect  it  has  on  ttie  general  air  of  her  com^ 
when  he  is  informed,  that  the  following  instances  of  it  have  forced  thi 
selves  on  our  notice,  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the  first  play  in  this 
lumq  for  a  very  different  purpose : — 

^  Fan  well  I  know  why  thou  fo  merry  artT* 


Thou  wroog'flt  noe  much 


To  think  my  merriment  a  reference  haih.^ 


«*  AH  thy  sex 


Stubborn  and  headitrong  are,^ 

^  Here  is  a  place  in  which  some  traces  are 

**  To  whom 
Hosts  of  the  earth,  with  the  departed  dead 
Subjected  are** 

^  That  to  the  awful  steps  that  tread  upon  yoa 
Unconscious  are." 

**  The  living  and  the  dead  together  areP 

**  Pell  is  the  stroke,  if  mercy  in  it  be. ^ 

The  effect  of  these  ' '  most  lame  and  impotent  conclusions"  on  the  melody^ 
of  the  verse,  is  scarcely  less  deplorable  than  their  cruel  operation  on  tbq  1^ 
sense ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  the  melody  of  Miss  Baillie's  blank  verse  is  not  < 
to  be  hurt  by  trifles — there  being  nothing  in  the  whole  range  of  modern^  i 
poetry  half  so  clumsy  and  untuneful  as  the  greater  part  of  her  unrhymed  ^^ 
versification. 

We  will  not,  however,  pursue  the  ungrateful  theme  of  her  faults  an; 
farther  c  but,  before  closing  this  hasty  and  unintended  sketch  of  her 
character,  shall  add  a  word  or  two,  as  both  duty  and  inclination  prompt 
to  do,  on  the  more  pleasing  subject  of  her  merits.  And  here  we  mustgifs 
the  first  place,  we  believe,  to  the  tone  of  good  sense  and  amiable  feeling 
which  pervades  every  part' of  her  performances ;  and  which,  wherever  they 
are  found  to  be  habitual  and  unaffected,  impart  a  charm,  even  to  poetical 
compositions,  which  compensates  for  the  want  of  many  more  splendid  at- 
tributes. Miss  Baillie  is  not  only  very  n^oral,  and  intelligently  moral; 
but  there  is,  in  all  her  wTitings,  a  character  of  indulgent  and  vigilant  affection 
for  her  species,  and  of  a  goodness  that  is  both  magnanimous  and  practical, 
which  wc  do  not  know  that  we  have  traced,  in  Itie  same  degree,  in  the 
compositions  of  any  other  writer.  Then  she  has  a  very  considerable  know- 
ledge of  human  nature,  and  an  uncommon  talent  of  representing  (though 
not  in  the  best  dramatical  form)  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  natural  deve- 
lopement  of  various  passions;  so  that  her  plays  may  always  be  read  with  a 
eeriatn  degree  at  instruction, — and  cannot  be  read  without  feeUngg  of  great 
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for  the  penetration  and  sagacity  of  their  author.  Even  as  to  style 
[diction,  while  we  lament  both  the  poverty  and  the  constraint  of  which 
ihaye  been  compelled  to  take  notice,  it  is  but  fair  to  say,  that  Miss  Baillie 
to  OS  to  have  good  taste  enough  to  keep  her  eye  pretty  constantly  on 
best  models ;  and  that  even  her  poverty  has  not  been  able  to  seduce  her 
I  (hose  flowery  paths,  where  the  poorest,  if  they  are  regardless  of  purity, 
f,  with  small  labour,  become  as  rich,  or  at  least  as  gaudy,  as  their 
'ibours.  Finally,  we  think  Miss  Baillie  entitled  to  very  high  and 
ingled  praise,  for  the  beauty  of  many  detached  passages  in  every  one  of 
metrical  compositions; — passages  that  possess  many  of  the  higher 
of  fine  and  original  poetry ;  and  which,  if  they  were  only  a  little 
r,  and  a  little  more  numerous,  would  entitle  her  to  take  her  place  on 
ibrel  with  the  most  distinguished  names  that  have  illustrated  this  age 
fpoetry.  Few  and  far  between  as  they  are,  they  are  decisive,  we  think, 
Filer  genius  and  capacity ;  and  though  we  do  not  think  they  are  in  danger 
itfbeiDg  lost  and  forgotten  amidst  the  mass  of  baser  matter  with  which 
[ieyare  now  surrounded,  tliey  make  it  a  duty  in  all  who  are  aware  of 
Aeir  value,  to  unite  their  efforts  both  for  their  rescue  and  their  multipli- 
QlioD. 


JAMES  GRAHAME. 


We  have  no  great  predilection,  we  must  say,  for  didactic  poetry  of  any 
W, — at  least,  where  it  corresponds  with  its  title,  and  really  aims  at  teach- 
ig;  and  though  there  are  several  pieces  that  have  obtained  much  merited 
ildnity  under  that  title,  we  suspect  that  it  has  been  earned  by  the  passages 
» wtieh  it  was  least  applicable.  Some  have  pleased  by  the  liveliness  and 
awity  of  the  descriptions  which  they  contained ;  others  by  the  exquisite 
olish  and  elegance  of  the  composition ;  and  the  greater  part,  perhaps,  by 
leir  episodes  and  digressions.  Who  reads  the  precepts  of  Hesiod,  or  the 
tguments  of  Lucretius?— or  even  the  maxims  about  sowing  and  reaping  in 
Irgil,  or  the  theory  of  laughter  and  of  general  ideas  in  Akenside? 

The  poem  before  us,  we  fear,  will  not  take  away  this  reproach  of  the 
idactic  Muse ;  and  may,  indeed,  be  divided,  more  certainly  and  commodi- 
liriy  than  most  of  its  family,  into  the  two  great  compartments  of  the  legible 
pd  the  illegible.  The  agricultural  precepts,  which  are  as  dull  and  prosaic 
I  any  precepts  we  ever  met  with,  fortunately  are  not  very  intimately 
liied  up  with  the  descriptive  and  poetical  passages ;  and  those,  which  are 
flen  of  great  beauty  and  pathos,  are  generally  so  detached  and  complete 
1  themselves,  that  they  might  have  slood  as  well  in  any  other  work  which 
naled  of  rural  life  and  rural  scenery;  and  may  be  perfectly  relished  and 
nderstood  by  those  who  are  wicked  enough  to  skip  over  all  the  agricultural 
iirning  of  the  volume. 

Though  "Georgics"  may  be,  as  Mr.  Grahame  assures  us,  the  proper 
ppellation  for  all  treatises  of  husbandry  in  verse,  the  **  Scottish  Farmer's 
ilendar  "  would  have  been  a  title  more  descriptive  of  the  plan  and  sub- 
anoeoffhe  work  before  us.    Not  only  is  the  whole  scenery  borrowed 

*  Graliaine*8  British  Georgics.— Vol.  xtI.  p.  213.   April,  1810 
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from  this  end  of  the  island,  but  the  poem  is  divided  into  twelve  parts  i| 
sections,  arranged  in  the  order,  and  under  the  names  of  the  twelye  monll 
of  Ihc  year,  and  containing  full<iirections  for  all  farm-work  proper  to  etd 
month  respectively,  as  well  as  some  fine  descriptions  of  the  saccessive  ag 
pearances  of  the  country,  and  the  condition  of  lis  inhabitants ;  together  m 
many  little  episodes  and  reflections  arising  out  of  these  considerations,    i 

In  thus  putting  the  whole  year  into  blank  verse,  it  was  evidently  next  ^ 
impossible  to  avoid  clashing  with  the  author  of  the  SeaK>ns ; — And 
accordingly,  who  are  jealous  of  Thomson's  origiDal  invention,  will 
frequent  occasion  to  complain  of  the  author  before  us.  At  the  same  time, 
are  many  points  in  which  we  think  his  merits  must  be  admitted  by  all  I 
of  poetry,  and  his  originality  confessed  by  the  warmest  admirers  of  Thoi 
The  singular  fidelity  and  clearness  of  his  descriptions,  prove  him  to 
studied  all  his  pictures  for  himself,  in  nature; — a  certain  simplid' 
thought,  and  softness  of  heart,  give  a  peculiar  character  to  his  manner, 
excludes  all  idea  of  imitation  ;  and  his  fine  and  discriminating  pictures^ 
the  Scottish  landscape,  and  the  Scottish  peasantry,  are  as  new  in  their  sdi 
ject,  as  they  are  excellent  in  the  execution. 

There  is  something  irresistibly  pleasing  in  the  faithful  representatiOB  i 
external  nature,  even  in  her  simplest  and  most  ordinary  aspects.  All  AM 
have  interesting  associations  with  dawningsand  sunsets  : — and  the  returns  < 
summer  and  winter,  as  they  indicate  themselves  upon  the  woods  and  wafen 
the  mountains  and  fields .  of  our  home  scenery,  recall  to  every  bosom  i 
thousand  impressions,  more  deep  and  touching  than  can  usually  be  exdlq|| 
by  objects  far  more  new  and  extraordinary.  A  lively  picture  of 
therefore,  pleases  everybody — and  is  the  only  thing,  perhaps,  thatdoef 
Nor  arc  we  very  apt,  while  we  feel  indebted  to  the  artist  for  a  dear 
striking  conception,  to  blame  him  for  having  painted  what  is  commoOi 
even  what  had  been  often  painted  before.  If  a  descriptive  poet  maker 
feel  distinctly  that  he  is  copying  nature,  and  not  from  his  predecessors, 
excuse  a  good  deal  of  coincidence,  and  really  receive  a  new  impression  b 
a  new  portrait  of  the  same  grand  original.  * 

Mr.  Grahame's  descriptions  appear  to  us  to  be  remarkable  for  their  gm 
fidelity,  minuteness,  and  brevity, — for  the  singular  simplicity  and  direcl 
with  which  they  are  brought  out, — and  for  a  kind  of  artless  earnestneB 
the  manner  of  their  execution,  which  shows  the  author  to  have  been 
tirely  occupied  with  the  care  of  rendering  faithfully  and  exactly  wfail 
present  to  his  eye  or  his  memory.  There  is  no  ambition  to  be  ^ 
striking, — and  no  great  concern,  apparently,  about  the  distant  effect  or 
perfection  of  his  landscape, — ^but  an  honest  determination  and  endea 
give  his  readers  precisely  what  was  before  him, — and  to  communicate 
fully  to  them  what  had  actually  made  an  impression  on  himself.  In  this 
he  seldom  thinks  it  necessary  to  call  in  the  aid  of  exaggeration,  or  to  inrri 
any  picturesque  or  extraordinary  circumstances  to  bespeak  an  interest  II 
his  delineations ;  but  presents  his  scenes  successively  in  all  their  naM 
plainness  and  simplicity, — noting  down  all  the  features  that  really  oceor  I 
them,  without  concerning  himself  whether  other  poets  have  representt 
them  or  not, — and  stopping  when  these  are  exhausted,  however  abrapt  ( 
imperfect  the  composition  may  consequently  appear.  The  effect  of  this  pii 
of  writing  is,  that  his  descriptions  are  almost  always  strong  and  impresBif 
and  present  the  most  distinct  and  vivid  images  to  the  fancy ;  althooj^  th 
are  not  often  heightened  by  any  great  glow  of  genius  or  animatioD,  and  a 
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snlly  broken  and  irregular,  or  deficienl  in  that  keeping  which  may 
ind  in  the  works  of  Ihose  who  write  more  from  the  love  of  the  art  than 
i  subject. 

6  great  charm,  however,  of  Mr.  Grahamc's  poetry,  appears  to  us  to 
A  in  its  moral  character, — in  (hat  natural  expression  of  kindness  and 
roess  of  heart,  which  gives  such  a  peculiar  air  of  paternal  goodness  and 
irchal  simplicity  to  his  writings, — and  that  earnest  and  intimate  sym- 
j  with  the  objects  of  his  compassion,  which  assures  us  at  once  that  he 
I  making  a  theatrical  display  of  sensibility,  but  merely  giving  vent  to 
■miliar  sentiments  of  his  bosom.  We  can  trace  here,  in  short,  and 
the  same  pleasing  effect,  that  entire  absence  of  art,  eflbrt,  and 
lilion,  which  we  have  already  noticed  as  the  most  remarkable  dislinc- 
of  bis  attempts  in  description.  Almost  ail  the  other  poets  with  whom 
■e  acquainted,  appear  but  too  obviously  to  put  their  feelings  and  affec- 
^  as  well  as  their  fancies  and  phrases,  into  a  sort  of  studied  dress, 
lelbey  venture  to  present  them  to  the  crowded  assembly  of  the  public : 
thoa^  the  style  and  fashion  of  this  dress  varies  according  to  the  taste 
ibility  of  the  inventors,  still  it  serves  almost  equally  to  hide  their  native 
lOitioDS,  and  to  prove  that  they  were  a  little  ashamed  or  afraid  to  exhibit 
■I  m  they  really  were.  The  greater  part  of  those  who  have  aimed  at 
Mng  a  pathetic  effect,  have  attempted  to  raise  and  exalt  both  the  cha- 
in of  their  personages  and  the  language  in  which  they  are  spoken  of; 
ifasto  seek  an  excuse,  as  it  were,  for  their  sensibility  in  the  illusions 
mlgtf  admiration ;  otliers  have  aggravated  the  distresses  with  strange 
■loedible  complications, — that  it  might  appear  that  they  did  not  disturb 
wshres  on  light  and  ordinary  grounds  :  and  some  few  have  dressed  out 
b themselves  and  their  heroes  in  such  a  tissue  of  whimsical  and  capri- 
Miiiectations,  that  they  are  still  less  in  danger  than  their  neighbours  of 
ignspected  of  indulging  in  the  vulgar  sympatliies  of  our  nature.  Now, 
Gnbame,  we  think,  has  got  over  this  general  nervousness  and  shyness 
Btdiowing  the  natural  and  simple  feelings  with  which  the  contemplation 
Oman  emotion  should  affect  us-H)r  rather,  has  been  too  seriously  occu- 
I,  and  loo  constantly  engrossed. with  the  feelings  themselves,  to  think 
rthe  confession  of  them  might  be  taken  by  the  generality  of  his  readers, 
Doeern  himself  about  the  contempt  of  the  fastidious,  or  the  derision  of 
BlBeling.  In  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  meet  neither  with  the  Musi- 
■  and  Damons  of  Thomson,  nor  the  gipsy-women  and  Ellen  Orfords  of 
bke;  and  still  less  with  the  Matthew  Schoolmasters,  Ahce  Fells,  or 
Iha  Raes  of  Mr.  Wordsworth ; — but  we  meet  witli  the  ordinary  peasants 
mdand  in  their  ordinary  situations,  and  with  a  touching  and  simple 
QHiOD  of  concern  for  their  sufferings,  and  of  generous  indulgence  for 
r  faults.  He  is  not  ashamed  of  his  kindness  and  condescension,  on  the 
hand ;  nor  is  he  ostentatious  or  vain  of  it,  on  the  other — but  gives 
ession  in  the  most  plain  and  unaffected  manner  to  sentiments  that  are 
ler  counterfeited  nor  disguised.  We  do  not  know  any  poetry,  indeed, 
lets  us  in  so  directly  to  the  heart  of  the  vtriter,  and  produces  so  full 
pleasing  a  conviction  that  it  is  dictated  by  the  genuine  feelings  which  it 
at  CMiimunicating  to  the  reader.  If  there  be  less  fire  and  elevation 
in  the  strains  of  some  of  his  contemporaries,  there  is  more  truth  and 
sruen  than  is  commonly  found  along  with  those  qualities,  and  less 
Bg  up  either  of  language  or  of  sentiment  than  we  recollect  to  have  met 
in  any  modem  composition. 

VOL.  u.  ^^ 
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The  last  peculiarity  by  wliich  Mr.  Grahame's  poetry  is  recommended 
us,  is  one  which  we  hesitate  a  httle  about  naming  lo  our  English  readers; 
to  be  candid  with  them,  however,  it  is  his  great  nationality.  We  do  h 
him  in  our  hearts,  we  are  afraid,  for  speaking  so  affectionately  of  Scot|fu 
Hut,  independent  of  this  partial  bias,  we  must  say,  that  the  exquisitely  e 
roct  pictures  which  he  has  drawn  of  Scottish  rustics,  and  of  Scottish  ra 
scenery,  have  a  merit,  which  even  English  critics  would  not  think  wel 
overrated  if  they  were  as  well  qualified  as  we  are  to  judge  of  their  fideli 
We  will  add,  too,  in  spile  of  Ihcimputations  to  which  it  may  expose  us,  II 
the  rustics  of  Scotland  are  a  far  more  interesting  race,  and  far  filter  subje 
for  iK)etry,  than  their  brethren  of  the  same  condition  in  the  South.  Tl 
are  much  more  thoughtful,  pious,  and  intelligent — have  more  delicacy 
their  affections,  and  more  reflecting,  patient,  and  serious  kindness  in  tb 
natures.  To  say  all  in  a  word,  they  are  far  loss  brutish  than  the  great  bo 
of  the  English  peasantry.  At  the  same  time,  from  being  poorer  and  m 
lonely,  their  characters  and  way  of  life  are  more  truly  simple,  while  i 
very  want  of  comfort  and  accommodation  with  which  they  are  sometii 
surrounded,  holds  more  of  the  antique  age,  and  connects  them  more  clan 
with  those  primitive  times,  with  the  customs  and  even  the  history  of  wlii 
they  are  still  so  generally  familiar.  The  Scottish  landscape,  too,  weflM 
be  pardoned  for  thinking,  is  better  suited  for  poetical  purposes  than  tbefi 
vailing  scenery  of  England.  Its  great  extent  and  openness — the  slight  Ml 
of  dreariness  that  is  commonly  thrown  over  both  its  beauty  and  its  subiinil 
— and  the  air  of  wildness  and  antiquity  which  it  derives  frdhi  its  rod^yhl 
and  unploughed  valleys, — possess  a  charm,  both  to  the  natives  aisd  I 
strangers,  that  leads  far  more  readily  to  poetical  associations  than  Iheferi 
fields  and  snug  villages  of  the  South. 


DELILLE.  * 

It  is  now  upwards  of  twenty  years  since  the  poem  of  *'  Les  Jardins"  bfl 
gan  to  be  read  out  of  France ;  and,  in  the  course  of  that  time,  it  has  befl 
translated  into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe,  and  been  made  thenl 
ject  of  criticism  and  imitation  from  Warsaw  to  Naples.  A  reputatioD  Ik 
prevails  so  universally,  and  is  retained  so  long,  must  necessarily  be  merilii 
and  it  would  not  only  be  presumptuous,  but  absurd,  to  call  in  question  ll 
reality  of  those  excellences,  to  which  the  whole  European  world  has  ban 
so  unequivocal  a  testimony.  We  may  be  permitted,  however,  lo  enquire 
little  into  the  peculiar  nature  of  those  merits  which  have  met  with  so  genet 
approbation ;  and  to  consider  whether  they  are  not  attended  with  anychi 
racterislic  defects. 

It  probably  will  not  appear  very  flattering  to  a  French  writer,  or  to  1 
French  admirers,  to  say,  that  Delillc  has  extended  his  reputation,  chirf 
by  abandoning  his  national  peculiarities,  and  added  materially  to  the  bcui 
of  his  compositions,  by  accommodating  them  to  the  taste  of  his  neighbool 
Yet  such,  it  appears  to  us,  is  undoubtedly  the  case  with  M.  Delille.  I 
has  recommended  his  works  to  general  perusal,  by  departing,  in  a  gi>< 

*  U  Malheur  et  la  Pm-.  PoAme  enQuatreChanto.-Vol.  ui.  p.».  Ootober,  1801. 
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ftasure,  from  the  common  poetical  style  of  his  countrymen ;  hy  adopting, 
reely,  the  beauties  of  the  surrounding  countries,  and  forming  himself  upon 
kmodel  of  all  thai  appeared  to  him  to  be  excellent  in  the  poetry  of  modern 
Karope.    French  poetry,  we  are  inclined  to  suspect,  never  had  any  very 
rncere  admirers  out  of  France.    The  general  diffusion  of  the  language  of 
to  people,  the  excellence  of  many  of  their  writings,  and  their  early  pro- 
ieieDcy  in  criticism  and  the  belles  lettres^  had  indeed  given  a  certain  cur- 
ittcy  to  most  of  their  domestic  favourites,  and  spread  into  the  circulation 
liEuTope,  whatever  had  received  the  stamp  of  Parisian  approbation.    But 
(heir  reception  was  more  owing  to  the  authority  by  which  they  were  re- 
ttiDmended,  than  to  their  own  powers  of  universal  fascination.  Men  wished 
toadmire  the  poems  of  those  whose  prose  was  in  general  so  delightful ;  and 
,ttkk»nhad  courage  to  set  up  their  own  judgment  in  opposition  to  the  sen- 
llBMeofa  tribunal  that  was,  for  the  most  part,  so  enlightened.     French 
||nlry  was  read,  therefore,  and  applauded  over  all  Europe,  without  being 
liueerely  admired.    Some  pretended  to  be  enchanted  with  it,  and  others 
iiMgined  thai  they  were  so ;  while  all  the  men  of  letters  spoke  of  it  with 
Imeace,  and  condemned,  without  mercy,  all  that  resembled  it  in  the 
[inductions  of  their  own  countrymen.    Although  a  poet  who  had  obtained 
^npntation  in  France  was  not  sure,  therefore,  of  pleasing  all  the  rest  of 
wqie,  he  came  before  his  foreign  readers  with  very  considerable  ad- 
(tttti^.  He  was  certain  of  being  patiently  and  favourably  listened  to,  and 
^>lsht assure  himself,  that  many  would  applaud,  and  that  the  greater  part 
'  KuM be  willing  to  admire.  As  soon,  therefore,  as  a  French  poet  appeared, 
^^was  willing  to  lay  aside  the  gaudy  costume  of  his  country,  and  to  ac- 
Mnnodate  himself  to  the  taste  of  the  other  European  nations,  it  was  to 
^expected  that  his  popularity  would  be  at  least  equal  to  his  nierits.    It 
^  reserved  for  M.  Delille  to  make  this  experiment;  and  we  are  really 
KiBoaded  that  a  very  great  share  of  his  reputation  is  to  be  ascribed  to  its 


^t  is  chiefly  from  the  modern  poets  of  England,  that  M.  Delille  has 
r^wed  Uie  peculiarities  of  his  manner.  Besides  the  obvious  and  avowed 
Stations  of  Pope,  Addison,  Goldsmith,  Cowper,  and  Darwin,  that  occur 
2  Represent  publication,  there  is  something  in  the  whole  temper  and  com- 
*^oo  of  his  compositions,  that  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the  genuine 
^bool  of  French  poetry.  The  prose  of  Rousseau  and  of  Florian  may  have 
^otied  some  instances  of  it :  but  if  it  had  a  poetical  origin,  it  must  have 
^  borrowed  from  the  poetry  of  England.  The  great  vice  of  the  French 
^  was  an  affected  magnificence  of  diction,  and  elevation  of  sentiment, 
te  admitted  of  no  relaxation,  and  precluded,  in  a  great  degree,  all  that 
^  interesting  or  natural.  The  charm  of  easy  and  powerful  expression  was 
Hierally  sacrificed  to  the  support  of  a  certain  sonorous  and  empty  dignity; 
^picturesque  effect  of  individual  description  was  lost  in  cold  generalities ; 
Uracter  was  effaced,  by  the  prevalence  of  one  glittering  uniform ;  and 
■Mounding  sentiments  were  substituted  for  the  language  of  nature  and 
i  passion.  In  this  way,  almost  all  the  serious  poetry  of  France  had  come 
<  resemble  the  declamation  of  a  hired  pleader,  in  which  no  imitation  of 
Ibire  was  so  mudi  as  attempted ;  but  all  kinds  of  reflections  and  antitheses 
tte  thrown  together  in  a  style  of  affected  passion  and  false  elevation. 
vnry  English  reader,  wo  apprehend,  must  have  felt  how  little  painting 
lere  18  in  the  poetry  of  France,  and  how  much  more  it  deals  \\v  1Kq>ws^v^ 
MB  in  images.  It  h  foil  of  rwoning  and  ingewwl) ,  axv^  ^bQ\n\^%  V^  ^"^^^^ 
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graces  of  polite  and  elegant  expression ;  but  there  is  little  that  comes  dii 
(inctly  forward  to  the  imagination  or  the  heart ;  and  we  are  never  tempM 
for  a  moment,  to  believe  in  the  inspiration  of  the  author.  i 

M.  Delillo  has  corrected  a  great  number  of  these  defects,  and  dive 
the  poetry  of  his  country  of  a  great  deal  of  that  artificial  stateliness  whil 
was  so  fatal  to  its  pathetic  effect.    Instead  of  vague  and  lofty  declamatk 
he  has  presented  his  readers  with  minute  and  faithful  descriptions  of  all 
was  interesting  in  his  subjects;  and  has  impressed  them  with  the  fcelii 
he  was  desirous  of  communicating,  not  by  running  over  all  the  verbs 
interjections  that  were  supposed  to  denote  them,  but  by  placing  before 
eyes  a  living  picture  of  the  situations  in  which  they  must  arise.     In  an( 
particular,  too,  M.  Delillc  may  be  considered  as  an  innovator  in  Fi 
poetry,  and  a  follower  of  the  English  writers.    He  is  the  first,  we  belii 
in  that  country,  who  has  succeeded  in  embellishing  his  compositions 
representations  of  rustic  scenery,  and  rustic  virtues  and  occupations, 
predecessors  spoke,  indeed,  of  groves  and  fountains,  and  paraded 
muses,  as  of  old,  among  thickets  and  upon  lawns;  but  they  spoke  of 
as  they  did  of  the  tigers  and  lions  which  were  found  in  their  compaay 
the  writers  of  antiquity,  and  neither  protended  to  detain  their  readers 
them,  nor  to  delineate  them  with  the  fullness  and  precision  of  realll 
M.  Delille  has  made  them  familiar,  however,  with  cottages  and  farms, 
rendered  current  in  verse  the  whole  phraseology  of  planting  and  enclc 
He  has  dwelt,  with  great  feehng  and  effect,  upon  the  contemplative  and ! 
nocent  pleasures  that  a  rural  situation  may  afford,  and  has  contrived  to 
scribe  them  in  language  so  pure  and  so  elegant,  that  even  the  Parisians! 
perused  them  without  derision  or  disgust.    He  has  not  only  ventured 
speak  of  the  country,  but  has  had  the  courage  to  take  an  interest  in  itsii 
habitants.     The  older  French  poets  were  utterly  unacquainted  with 
tagers  and  husbandmen .    Their  only  rustic  personages  were  shepherds 
shepherdesses,  who  asked  for  nothing  but  sympathy,  and  laboured 
nothing  but  singing.    M.  Delille  has  introduced  the  real  peasant  and' 
bourer  to  the  acquaintance  of  his  readers ;  has  represented  their  occupat 
their  pleasures,  and  their  virtues ;  and  has  solicited  relief  for  their 
ings,  and  respect  for  their  services.    All  this  is  familiar  to  English  poetiyj 
but  it  was  new  to  that  of  France. 

M.  Delille,  finally,  is  a  much  greater  philanthropist  than  any  of  his 
decessors  we  remember;  and  betrays,  throughout,  a  sort  of  sentii 
tenderness,  and  delicacy  of  feeling,  that  did  not  enter  before  into  ouri 
ception  of  a  French  poet.     His  morality  is  perfectly  pure;  and  there  is 
a  page  in  his  writings,  in  which  he  does  not  labour  to  enforce  it.    Therel 
no  poetry  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  indeed,  that  is  so  uDiformly 
zealously  moral. 

But  though,  in  these  and  some  other  particulars,  M.  DeMle  bean 
much  greater  resemblance  to  the  poets  of  England,  than  to  those  of  hi8< 
country,  we  must  not  imagine,  by  any  means,  that  he  has  entirely  rem  _ 
his  national  taste,  or  conducted  himself  in  every  thing  according  to  our 
tions  of  propriety.    Nor  are  we,  on  the  other  hand,  to  conceive  that  M. 
lille  is  a  writer  of  a  warm  and  enthusiastic  imagination,  who  his  I 
hurried  into  a  disregard  of  his  national  models  by  the  impulse  of  a  bold 
creative  imagination,  or  from  any  ardour  of  temperament  that  disdained 
control  of  authority.    He  is,  in  truth,  a  great  deal  more  distinguished  l# 
eorredness  and  delicacy  of  taste,  than  for  original  or  inventive  geniu ; 
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Ule  he  has  done  us  the  honour  of  preferring  our  authors  to  his  own,  he 
fmot  copied  anything  that  could  Qot  be  justified  by  classical  usage,  or  the 
nt  rigorous  canons  of  criticism.    He  has  prudently  abstained,  therefore, 
attempting  to  imitate  those  higher  graces  of  composition,  which  no 
tor  is  ever  permitted  to  attain ;  and  has  confined  himself  to  those  ac- 
iplidiments  of  fine  writing  that  may  always  be  reached.by  the  union  of 
t  taste  and  diligent  application .    Although  most  of  his  writings,  there- 
recall  to  us  the  general  manner  of  English  poetry,  we  shall  be  but 
la  reipinded  of  the  loftier  flights  of  Milton,  the  luxuriant  tenderness  of 
n,  or  the  fairy  fancy  and.  magical  facility  of  Shakspeare.    We  shall 
more  of  the  pointed  polish  and  elaborate  elegance  of  Pope,  the  dignified 
correct  tenderqess  of  Goldsmith,  and  the  dazzling  amplifications  of 
n.    M.  Delillo,  in  short,  is  a  refined,  studied,  polite,   and  accom- 
writer,  who  never  forgets  himself  in  the  ardour  of  composition,  and 
lets  the  reader  forget  him ;  who  culls  out  the  nicest  phrases,  and 
unexceptionable  images;  and  oftencr  reminds  us  that  the  description 
iDtiful,  than  he  imposes  upon  us  with  the  belief  of  its  reality.     lie  be- 
to  that  class  of  poets  that  may  be  said  to  be  oi  secondary  /brmatioti, 
that  could  not  have  existed  if  a  hardier  race  had  not  existed  before  them. 
does  not  wander  in  the  pathless  places  of  Parnassus,  nor  gather  flowers 
no  poetical  foot  had  ever  trodden  before  him.    lie  has  the  praise  of 
selection,  artful  disposition,  and  dignified  imitation.     He  has 
the  eminence  upon  which  he  stands,  by  following  with  attention  the 
^HHeps  qt  those  who  have  mounted  still  higher.    He  has  become  a  poet  by 
Mtagand  patient  discipline;  and  probably  could  not  have  written  ''  Les 
Mins/'  if  he  had  not  begun  with  a  translation  of  Virgil. 
The  subject  of  M.  Delille's  poems  does  not  naturally  carry  him  into  the 
Aer  regions  of  poetry,  and  he  does  not  seek  for  occasions  of  elevation, 
keart  of  laying  out  pleasure-grounds,  and  of  passing  one's  time  agreeably 
Ik  country,  might  be  discussed,  no  doubt,  without  trespassing  on  the 
pfinces  of  the  epic  or  the  tragic  writer;  but  admitted,  at  the  same  time, 
•  a^reat  deal  of  pathetic  imagery,  and  a  great  variety  of  embellishment. 
iWouId  be  improper  to  enter  upon  any  particular  criticism  of  these  poems, 
this  place;  but  there  is  one  remark  suggest^ by  them,  which  applies  so 
^oosly  to  the  general  character  of  M.  Delille*s  genius,  that  no  apology 
nbe  necessary  for  its  insertion.     The  great  part  of  the  pleasure  derived 
M  poetical  representations  of  rustic  scenery  and  occupations,  consists  in 
jpiettiog  illusion  of  the  imagination,  that  carries  us  back  to  the  golden  ago 
I  the  poets,  and  soothes  us  into  a  temporary  forgetful  ness  of  all  the  vice 
Idlbe  artifice,  the  cares  and  perplexities,  of  real  life.    There  is  some  pe- 
9d  in  every  man's  life,  in  which  he  has  fancied  that  happiness  and  inno- 
>Boe  were  to  be  found  among  cottages  and  pastures,  and  desired  to  retire 
im  the  bustle  and  corruptions  of  the  world,  to  some  elegant  and  simple 
idasion ;  and,  as  often  as  spleen  or  disappointment  turn  back  his  thoughts 
llhjs  vision  of  his  childhood,  the  dissipation  and  constraint  of  a  city  life 
iways  present  themselves  as  objects  of  scorn  and  detestation.    Whatever 
ads,  therefore,  to  recall  our  thoughts  to  those  incongruous  objects,  is  mis- 
Msed  in  such  a  poem ;  it  dispels  the  illusion,  by  the  help  of  which  alone 
di  themes  are  capable  of  pleasing,  and  distracts  the  imagination  from  the 
lia  of  images  that  engrossed  it.    Now,  this  fault,  which  is  not  chargeable 
her  upon  Vii^il  or  Thomson,  M.  Delillo  has  certainly  committed.     Ho 
gins  his  enc(Hnium  on  a  country  life,  with  some  critical  remarks  on  the 
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regulation  of  private  thoatrog,  and  entertains  liis  riBaders  villi  a  long  emrf 
meration  of  |)omi)oii8  villas,  and  great  princes  that  inhabit  them.  He'' 
constantly  interspersing  sarcastic  and  pointed  reflections  upon  the  dissipal 
and  luxurious,  and  has  composed  the  greater  part  of  his  poem  in  such  ( 
epigrammatic  and  courtly  style,  as  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the  stibj^ 
upon  which  he  is  employed.  Although  enamoured  of  rural  objects  and  e 
ployments,  he  seems  anxious  to  convince  his  courtly  readers,  that  he  ill 
familiar  as  can  be  with  the  language  and  occupations  of  the  polite  woitf 
and  that,  tliough  he  chooses  to  show  his  sensibility  to  obscure  and  sentimeiii| 
pleasures,  Ik;  possesses  all  the  urbanity  and  accomplishments  of  agentleni 
and  a  courtier.  His  whole  style  is  inf(*cted  with  this  peculiarity ;  he  cairiR 
avoid  an  ingenious  turn,  or  a  brilliant  antithesis ;  and  instead  of  the  sin^ 
and  enthusiastic  votary  of  nature  and  virtue,  he  frecpiently  api)ears  iiw 
fine  gentleman  paying  compliments  to  the  sylvan  goddesses. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  the  genius  of  M.  Delille  is  rather  of 
pleasing  than  of  a  powerful  character ;  and  that  the  delicacy  of  his  taste,  aii 
the  elegance  of  his  language,  are  a  good  deal  more  remarkable  than  theibril 
of  his  imagination,  or  the  originality  of  his  invention.  He  will  be  reliM 
most,  wo  conceive,  by  those  who  admire  rather  the  art,  than  the  nature,^ 
poetry ;  and  though  he  will  give  delight  to  almost  all  who  have  been  tnM 
to  the  admiration  of  elegance,  by  the  habitual  study  of  fine  writers,  helfl 
scarcely  ever  be  found  si>eaking  in  that  universal  language,  by  the  vHtw 
which  Sliakspearo  has  found  his  way  from  the  closet  of  the  student  lii 
(ho  workshops  of  our  manufacturers,  and  the  cottages  of  our  jieasanlrj. 
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Burns  is  certainly  by  far  tlio  greatest  of  our  poetical  prodigies— hi 

Stephen  Duck  down  to  Thomas  Dermody.     Tkeg  are  forgotten  alreidf j 

or  only  remembered  for  derision.     Hut  the  name  of  Bums,  if  we  are  If 

mistaken,  has  not  yet  ''gathered  all  its  fame*/'  and  will  endure  longilU 

those  circumstances  are  forgotten  which  contributed  to  its  first  notorietf 

So  much,  indeed,  are  wo  itnpressod  with  a  sense  of  his  merits,  that  v 

cannot  help  thinking  it  a  derogation  from  them  to  consider  him  as  a  proif 

at  all;  and  are  convinced  that  he  will  never  be  rightly  estimated  asa|iDi| 

till  that  vulgar  wonder  b(;  (entirely  repressed  which  was  raised  on  hishtrii 

been  a  ploughman.    It  is  true,  no  doubt,  that  ho  was  born  in  anbunll 

station,  and  that  much  of  his  early  life  was  devoted  to  severe  labour,  U 

to  the  society  of  his  fellow-labourers.    But  he  was  not  himself  either  IB 

(ulucated  or  illiterate ;  and  was  placed  perhaps  in  a  situation  more  favoa 

able  to  tlie  developement  of  great  iK>etical  talents,  than  any  other  wU 

could  have  been  assigned  him.    He  was  taught,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  ft 

and  write ;  and  soon  after  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of  Frenc 

together  with  tlio  elements  of  Latin  and  Geometry.    His  taste  for  readi 

was  encouraged  by  his  parents  and  many  of  his  associates;  and,  before  I 

had  ever  composed  a  single  stanza,  he  was  not  only  familiar  with  mfi 

l>rose  writers,  but  far  more  intimately  acquainted  with  Pope,  Shakspeai 

*a-roiiitk'b  iieli<|iicii  of  Burn^.^Vol.  xiii.  p.  249.    Jaouary,  1S09. 
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[lomson,  ilian  nine-tenths  of  the  youth  that  leave  school  for  the  uni- 
r.  These  authors,  indeed,  with  some  old  collections  of  songs,  and 
es  of  Hannibal  and  of  Sir  William  Wallace,  were  his  habitual  study 
he  first  days  of  his  childhood;  and,  co-operating  with  the  solitude  of 
iral  occupations,  were  sufficient  to  rouse  his  ardent  and  ambitious 
to  the  love  and  the  practice  of  poetry.  He  had  as  much  scholarship, 
agine,  as  Shakspeare,  and  far  better  models  to  form  his  car  to  har- 
,  and  train  his  fancy  to  graceful  invention. 

1  ventured,  on  a  former  occasion,*  to  say  something  of  the  effects  of 
r  education,  and  of  the  general  diffusion  of  literature,  in  repressing 
gour  and  originality  of  all  kinds  of  mental  exertion.  That  speculation 
erhaps  carried  somewhat  too  far ;  but  if  the  paradox  have  proof  any 
!,  it  is  in  its  application  to  poetry.  Among  well-M3ducated  people,  the 
ird  writers  of  this  description  are  at  once  so  venerated  and  so  familiar, 
is  thought  equally  impossible  to  rival  them,  and  to  write  verses  with- 
tempting  it.  If  there  be  one  degree  of  fame  which  excites  enmlation, 
is  another  wkich  leads  to  despair ;  nor  can  we  conceive  any  one  less 
to  add  one  to  the  short  list  of  original  poets,  than  a  young  man  of  fine 
and  delicate  taste,  who  has  acquired  a  high  relish  for  poetry,  by 
log  the  most  celebrated  writers,  and  conversing  with  the  most  intel- 
judges.  The  head  of  such  a  person  is  filled,  of  course,  with  all  the 
Od  passages  of  ancient  and  modern  authors,  and  with  the  fine  and 
ous  remarks  which  have  been  made  even  on  these  passages.  When 
US  his  eyes,  therefore,  on  his  own  conceptions,  they  can  scarcely  fail 
•ear  rude  and  contemptible.  He  is  perpetually  haunted  and  depressed 
!  ideal  presence  of  those  great  masters  and  their  exacting  critics.  He 
ire  to  what  comparisons  his  productions  will  be  subjected  among  his 
riends  and  associates ;  and  recollects  the  derision  with  which  so  many 
d venturers  have  been  chased  back  to  their  obscurity.  Thus  the  merit 
great  predecessors  chills,  instead  of  encouraging,  his  ardour ;  and  the 
ious  names  which  have  already  reached  to  the  summit  of  excellence, 
Le  the  tall  and  spreading  trees  of  the  forest,  which  overshadow  and 
le  the  saplings  which  have  struck  root  in  the  soil  below, — and  afford 
r  to  nothing  but  creepers  and  parasites. 

)re  is,  no  doubt,  in  some  few  individuals,  ^*  that  strong  divinity  of 
— that  decided  and  irresistible  vocation  to  glory,  which,  in  spite  of 
ise  obstructions,  calls  out,  perhaps,  once  or  twice  in  a  century,  a  bold 
riginal  poet  from  the  herd  of  scholars  and  academical  literati.  But 
itural  tendency  of  their  studies,  and  by  far  the  most  common  opera- 
is  to  repress  originality,  and  discourage  enterprise;  and  either  to 
e  those  whom  nature  meant  for  poets,  into  mere  readers  of  poetry,  or 
ng  them  out  in  the  form  of  witty  parodists,  or  ingenious  imitators, 
endent  of  the  reasons  which  have  been  already  suggested,  it  will  per- 
)e  found,  too,  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  in  this  as  well 
the  more  vulgar  arts;  or,  at  least,  that  inventive  genius  will  frequently 
>er  in  inaction,  where  preceding  ingenuity  has  in  part  supplied  the 
I  of  the  owner.  A  solitary  and  uninstructed  man,  with  lively  feelings 
B  inflammable  imagination,  will  be  easily  led  to  exercise  those  gifts, 
to  occupy  and  relieve  his  mind  in  poetical  composition ;  but  if  his 
ition,  his  reading,  and  his  society  supply  him  with  an  abundant  store 

*  Vol.  viii.  p.  329. 
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of  images  and  emotions,  he  will  probably  think  but  little  of  these  iotenij 
resources,  and  feed  his  mind  contentedly  with  what  has  been  provided  b 
the  industry  of  others. 

To  say  nothing,  therefore,  of  the  distractions  and  the  dissipation  of  mia 
that  belong  to  the  commerce  of  the  world,  nor  of  the  cares  of  minute  ac 
curacy  and  high  finishing  which  are  imposed  on  the  professed  scholai 
there  seem  to  be  deeper  reasons  for  the  separation  of  originality  and  ae 
complishment;  and  for  the  partiality  which  has  led  poetry  to  choose  almoi 
all  her  favourites  among  the  recluse  and  uninstructed.  A  youth  of  qoici 
parts,  in  short,  and  creative  fancy, — with  just  so  much  reading  as  to  guid 
his  ambition,  and  rough  hew  his  notions  of  excellence, — if  his  lot  b 
thrown  in  humble  retirement,  where  he  has  no  reputation  to  lose,  and  wher 
he  can  easily  hope  to  excel  all  that  he  sees  around  him,  is  much  more  likelj 
we  think,  to  give  himself  up  to  poetry,  and  to  train  hinniself  to  habits  c 
invention,  than  if  he  had  been  encumbered  by  the  pretended  helps  of  ex 
tended  study  and  literary  society. 

If  these  observations  should  fail  to  strike  of  themselves,  they  may  perfaip 
derive  additional  weight  from  considering  the  very  remarkable  fact,  thi 
almost  all  the  great  poets  of  every  country  have  appeared  in  an  early  stag 
of  their  history,  and  in  a  period  comparatively  rude  and  unlettered.  Ho 
mer  went  forth  like  the  morning  star  before  the  dawn  of  literature  in  Greece 
and  almost  all  the  great  and  sublime  poets  of  modern  Europe  are  alreadj 
between  two  and  three  hundred  years  old.  Since  that  time,  althougl 
books  and  readers,  and  opportunities  of  reading,  are  multiplied  a  thousuM 
fold,  we  have  improved  chiefly  in  point  and  terseness  of  expression,  in  thi 
art  of  raillery,  and  in  clearness  and  simplicity  of  thought.  Force,  richnesB 
and  variety  of  invention,  are  now  at  least  as  rare  as  ever.  But  the  literaturt 
and  refinement  of  the  age  does  not  exist  at  all  for  a  rustic  and  illiterate  ist 
dividual ;  and,  consequently,  the  present  time  is  to  him  what  the  rude  time 
of  old  were  to  the  vigorous  writers  which  adorned  them. 

But  though,  for  these  and  for  other  reasons,  we  can  see  no  propriety  ii 
regarding  the  poetry  of  Burns  chiefly  as  the  wonderful  work  of  a  peasant 
and  thus  admiring  it  much  in  the  same  way  as  if  it  had  been  written  will 
his  toes;  yet  there  are  peculiarities  in  his  works  which  remind  us  of  the  lov 
ness  of  his  origin,  and  faults  for  which  the  defects  of  his  education  afibr 
an  obvious  cause,  if  not  a  legitimate  apology.  In  forming  a  correct  esti 
mate  of  these  works,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  account  those  peculiarities 

The  first  is,  the  undisciplined  harshness  and  acrimony  of  his  invective 
The  great  boast  of  poJished  life  is  the  delicacy,  and  even  the  generosity,  ( 
its  hostility ,-r-that  quality,  which  is  still  the  characteristic,  as  it  is  the  de 
nomination,  of  a  genlleman,-:-that  principle  which  forbids  us  to  attack  th 
defenceless,  to  strike  the  fallen,  or  to  mangle  the  slain,— and  enjoins  us,  i 
forging  Uie  shafts  of  satire,  to  increase  the  polish  exactly  as  we  add  to  thei 
keenness  or  their  weight.  For  this,  as  well  as  for  other  things,  we  are  in 
debted  to  chivalry;  and  of  this  Burns  had  none.  His  ingenious  and  amiabl 
biographer  has  spoken  repeatedly  in  praise  of  his  talents  for  satire,— w 
think,  with  a  most  unhappy  partiality.  His  epigrams  and  lampoons  ap 
pear  to  us,  one  and  all,  unworthy  of  him  ;-r-Qfrensive  from  their  extrem 
coarseness  and  violence, — and  contemptible  from  their  want  of  wit  or  bril 
liancy.  They  seem  to  have  been  written,  not  out  of  playful  malice  or  vii 
luons  indignation,  but  out  of  fierce  and  ungovernable  anger.  Hiswhol 
yaill^ry  consists  in  railing;  and  his  satirical  vein  displays  itself  chiefly  i 
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ealliog  names  and  in  swearing.  We  say  this  mainly  with  a  reference  lo 
bis  personalities.  In  many  of  his  more  general  representations  of  life  and 
manners,  there  is,  no  douht,  much  that  may  be  called  satirical,  mixed  up 
with  admirable  humour,  and  description  of  inimitable  vivacity. 

There  is  a  similar  want  of  polish,  or  at  least  of  respectfulness,  in  the  ge- 
neral tone  of  his  gallantry.    He  has  written  with  more  passion,  perhaps, 
aod  more  variety  of  natural  feeling,  on  the  subject  of  love,  than  any  other 
poet  whatsoever, — but  with  a  fervour  that  is  sometimes  indelicate,  and 
seldom  accommodated  to  the  timidity  and  **  sweet  austere  composure"  of 
women  of  refinement.     He  has  expressed  admirably  the  feelings  of  an  en- 
imoured  peasant,  who,  however  refined  or  eloquent  he  may  be,  always 
approaches  his  mistress  on  a  footing  of  equality ;  but  has  never  caught  that 
tone  of  chivalrous  gallantry  which  uniformly  abases  itself  in  the  presence  of 
Ihe  object  of  its  devotion.    Accordingly,  instead  of  suing  for  a  smile,  or 
melting  in  a  tear,  his  muse  deals  in  nothing  but  locked  embraces  and  mid- 
night rencontres;  and,  even  in  his  complimentary  effusions  to  ladies  of  the 
k^est  rank,  is  for  straining  them  to  the  bosom  of  her  impetuous  votary.    It 
IB  easy,  accordingly,  to  see  from  his  correspondence,  that  many  of  his  female 
ptironesses  shrunk  from  the  vehement  familiarity  of  his  admiration ;  and 
there  are  even  some  traits  in  the  volumes  before  us,  from  which  we  can 
gather  that  he  resented  the  shyness  and  estrangement  to  which  these  feelings 
gave  rise,  with  at  least  as  little  chivalry  as  he  had  shown  in  producing  them, 
fiat  the  leading  vice  in  Burns's  character,  and  the  cardinal  deformity 
indeed  of  all  his  productions,  was  his  contempt,  or  affectation  of  contempt, 
for  prudence,  decency,  and  regularity;  and  his  admiration  of  thoughtless- 
ness,  oddity,  and  vehement  sensibility ; — his  belief,  in  short,  in  the  dispens- 
ing power  of  genius  and  social  feeling,  in  all  matters  of  morality  and  com- 
mon sense.     This  is  the  very  slang  of  the  worst  German  plays,  and  the 
lowest  of  our  town-made  novels ;  nor  can  any  thing  be  more  lamentable, 
than  that  it  should  have  found  a  patron  in  such  a  man  as  Burns,  and  com- 
municated to  a  great  part  of  his  productions  a  character  of  immorality,  at 
once  contemptible  and  hateful.     It  is  but  too  true,  that  men  of  the  highest 
genius  have  frequently  been  hurried  by  their  passions  into  a  violation  of 
prudence  and  duty ;  and  there  is  something  generous,  at  least,  in  the  apo~ 
logy  which  their  admirers  may  make  for  them,  on  the  score  of  their  keener 
feelings  and  habitual  want  of  reflection.    But  this  apology,  which  is  quite 
unsatisfactory  in  the  mouth  of  another,  becomes  an  insult  and  an  absurdity 
whenever  it  proceeds  from  their  own.    A  man  may  say  of  his  friend,  that 
he  is  a  nobl&-hearted  fellow, — too  generous  to  be  just,  and  with  too  much 
spirit  to  be  always  prudent  and  regular.     But  he  cannot  be  allowed  to  say 
even  this  of  himself;  and  still  less  to  represent  himself  as  a  hairbrained  sen- 
timental soul  constantly  carried  away  by  fine  fancies  and  visions  of  love  and 
philanthropy,  and  born  to  confound  and  despise  the  cold-blooded  sons  of 
prudence  and  sobriety.  This  apology  evidently  destroys  itself;  for  it  shows 
that  conduct  to  be  the  result  of  deliberate  system,  which  it  affects  at  the 
same  time  to  justify  as  the  fruit  of  mere  thoughtlessness  and  casual  impulse. 
Such  protestations,  therefore,  will  always  be  treated,  as  they  deserve,  not 
only  with  contempt,  but  with  incredulity ;  and  their  magnanimous  authors 
set  down  as  determined  profligates,  who  seek  to  disguise  their  selfish- 
ness under  a  name  somewhat  less  revolting.    That  proOigacy  is  almost  al- 
ways selfishness,  and  that  the  excuse  of  impetuous  feeling  can  hardly  ever 
b*/  justly  pleaded  for  those  who  neglect  Ihc  ordiuair^  Av\V\e^  q\\\V^  ,  \sv\is\Vvs, 
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apparent,  wc  think,  even  to  the  least  reflecting  of  those  sons  of  fancv 
and  song.  It  requires  no  liabit  of  deep  thinking,  nor  any  thing  more, 
indeed,  than  the  information  of  an  honest  heart,  to  perceive  that  it  is 
(Tiiel  and  base  to  spend,  in  vain  superfluities,  that  money  which  belongs  of 
right  to  the  pale  industrious  tradesman  and  his  famishing  infants;  or  that  it 
is  a  vile  prostitution  of  language,  to  talk  of  that  man's  generosity  or  goodness 
of  heart,  who  sits  raving  about  friendship  and  philanthropy  in  a  tavern,  while 
his  wife's  heart  is  breaking  at  her  cheerless  fireside,  and  his  children  pin- 
ing in  solitary  poverty. 

This  pitiful  cant  of  careless  feeling  and  eccentric  genius,  accordingly,  has 
never  found  much  favour  in  the  eyes  of  English  sense  and  morality.  The 
most  signal  eflect  which  it  ever  produced,  was  on  the  muddy  brains  of  some 
(lerman  youth,  who  left  college  in  a  body  to  rob  on  the  highway,  because 
Schiller  had  represented  the  captain  of  a  gang  as  so  very  noble  a  creature. 
JJut  in  this  country,  we  believe,  a  predilection-  for  that  honourable  profes- 
sion must  have  preceded  this  admiration  of  the  character.  The  style  we 
have  been  speaking  of,  accordingly,  is  now  the  heroics  only  of  the  bulks 
and  the  house  of  correction ;  and  has  no  chance,  we  suppose,  of  being  great- 
ly admired,  except  in  the  farewell  speech  of  a  young  gentleman  prepariog 
for  Botany  Bay. 

It  is  humiliating  to  think  how  deeply  Burns  has  fallen  into  this  debasing 
error.  lie  is  perpetually  making  a  parade  of  his  thoughtlessness,  inflam- 
mability, aiyl  imprudence,  and  talking  with  much  complacency  and  exulta- 
tion of  the  oflence  he  has  occasioned  to  the  sober  and  correct  part  of  maokind. 
This  odious  slang  infects  almost  all  his  prose,  and  a  very  great  proportion  of 
his  poetry ;  and  is,  we  arc  persuaded,  the  chief,  if  not  the  only  source  of  the 
disgust  with  which,  in  spite  of  his  genius,  we  know  that  he  is  regarded  by 
many  very  competent  and  liberal  judges.  Ilis  apology,  too,  we  are  williogto 
believe,  is  to  be  found  in  the  original  lowness  of  his  situation,  and  the  slight- 
ness  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  world.  With  his  talents  and  powers oi 
observation,  he  could  not  have  seen  much  of  the  beings  who  echoed  this 
raving,  without  feeling  for  them  that  distrust  and  contempt  which  would 
have  made  him  blush  to  think  he  liad  ever  stretched  over  them  the  pro- 
tecting shield  of  his  genius. 

Akin  to  this  most  lamentable  trait  of  vulgarity,  and  indeed  in  some  mea- 
sure arising  out  of  it,  is  that  perpetual  boast  of  his  own  independence,  which 
is  obtruded  upon  the  readers  of  Burns  in  almost  every  page  of  his  writiniss. 
The  sentiment  itself  is  noble,  and  it  is  often  finely  expressed; — ^but  a  gen- 
tleman would  only  have  expressed  it  when  he  was  insulted  or  provoked: 
and  would  never  have  made  it  a  spontaneous  theme  to  those  friends  in 
whose  estimation  he  felt  that  his  honour  stood  clear.  It  is  mixed  up  too 
in  Burns  with  too  fierce  a  tone  of  defiance ;  and  indicates  rather  the  pride 
of  a  sturdy  peasant  than  the  colour  and  natural  elevation  of  a  generous 
mind. 

The  last  of  the  symptoms  of  rusticity  which  we  think  it  necessary  to  no- 
tice in  the  works  of  this  extraordinary  man,  is  that  frequent  mistake  of 
mere  exaggeration  and  violence,  for  force  and  sublimity,  which  has  defaced 
so  much  of  his  prose  composition,  and  given  an  air  of  heaviness  and  la- 
bour to  a  good  deal  of  his  Sijrious  poetry.  The  truth  is,  that  his/orte  wa> 
in  humour  and  in  pathos — or  rather  in  tenderness  of  feeling ;  and  that  be 
has  very  seldom  succeeded,  either  where  mere  wit  and  sprightliness,  oi 
^hcrc  f^rvai  energy  and  weight  of  sentiment  were  requisite.     He  had  evi- 
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lenUy  a  very  false  and  crude  notion  of  what  constituted  strength  of  writ- 
ng;  and  instead  of  that  simple  and  brief  directness  which  stamps  the  cha- 
racter of  Yigour  upon  every  syllable,  has  generally  had  recourse  to  a  mere 
accumulation  of  hyperbolical  expressions,  which  encumber  the  diction  in- 
stead of  exalting  it,  and  show  the  determination  to  be  impressive,  without 
the  power  of  executing  it.     This  error  also  we  are  inclined  to  ascribe  en- 
tirely to  the  defects  of  his  education.  The  value  of  simplicity  in  the  expres- 
sion of  passion,  is  a  lesson,  we  believe,  of  nature  and  of  genius; — but  its 
importance  in  mere  grave  and  impressive  writing,  is  one  of  the  latest  dis- 
eoveries  of  rhetorical  experience. 

With  the  allowances  and  exceptions  we  have  now  staled,  we  think  Burns 
eolilled  to  the  rank  of  a  great  and  original  genius.  He  has  in  all  his  composi- 
iioDS  great  force  of  conception,  and  great  spirit  and  animation  in  its  expres- 
sioo.  He  has  taken  a  large  range  through  the  region  of  Fancy,  and  natura- 
lised himself  in  almost  all  her  climates.  He  has  great  humour, — great 
powers  of  description, — great  pathos, — and  great  discrimination  of  character. 
Almost  erery  thing  that  he  says  has  spirit  and  originality ;  and  every  thing 
that  he  says  well,  is  characterised  by  a  charming  facility,  which  gives  a 
grace  even  to  occasional  rudeness,  and  communicates  to  the  reader  a  delight- 
ful sympathy  with  the  spontaneous  soaring  and  conscious  inspiration  of  the 
poet. 

Considering  the  reception  which  these  works  have  met  with  from  the 
public,  and  the  long  period  during  which  the  greater  part  of  them  have 
been  in  their  possession,  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  say  any  thing  as  to 
their  characteristic  or  peculiar  merit.  Though  the  ultimate  judgment  of 
the  public,  however,  be  always  sound,  or  at  least  decisive,  as  to  its  general 
resolt,  it  is  not  always  very  apparent  upon  what  grounds  it  has  proceeded; 
nor  in  consequence  of  what,  or  in  spite  of  what,  it  has  been  obtained.  In 
Boms'g  works  there  is  much  to  censure,  as  well  as  much  to  praise ;  and  as 
time  has  not  yet  separated  his  ore  from  its  dross,  it  may  be  worth  while  to 
state,  in  a  very  general  way,  what  we  presume  to  anticipate  as  the  result  of 
this  separation.  Without  pretending  to  enter  at  all  into  the  comparative 
merit  of  particular  passages,  we  may  venture  to  lay  it  down  as  our  opinion, 
—that  his  poetry  is  far  superior  to  his  prose;  that  his  Scottish  composi- 
tions are  greatly  to  be  preferred  to  his  English  ones ;  and  that  his  Songs  will 
probably  outlive  all  his  other  productions. 

The  prose  works  of  Burns  consist  almost  entirely  of  his  letters.  They 
bear,  as  well  as  his  poetry,  the  seal  and  the  impress  of  his  genius ;  but  they 
contain  much  more  bad  taste,  and  arc  written  with  far  more  apparent  la- 
bour. His  poetry  was  almost  alt  written  primarily  from  feeling,  and  only 
secondarily  from  ambition.  His  letters  seem  to  have  been  nearly  all  com- 
posed as  exercises,  and  for  display.  There  are  few  of  them  written  with 
simplicity  or  plainness ;  and  though  natural  enough  as  to  the  sentiment, 
they  are  generally  very  strained  and  elaborate  in  the  expression.  A  rery 
great  proportion  of  them,  too,  relate  neither  to  facts  nor  feelings  peculiarly 
connected  with  the  author  or  his  correspondent;  but  are  made  up  of  general 
declamation,  moral  reflections,  and  vague  discussions, — all  evidently  com- 
posed for  the  sake  of  efiect,  and  frequently  introduced  with  long  complaints 
of  having  nothing  to  say,  and  of  the  necessity  and  difficulty  of  letter- 
writing. 

By  far  the  best  of  these  compositions  are  such  as  we  should  consider  as 
exceptions  from  (his  general  character, — such  as  couUvu  sovwi  ^^m^\^  \w- 
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formation  as  to  himself,  or  arc  suggested  by  events  or  observations  directly 
applicable  to  his  correspondent.  One  of  the  best,  perhaps,  is  that  address- 
ed to  Dr.  Moore,  containing  an  account  of  his  early  life,  of  which  Dr.  Currie 
has  made  such  a  judicious  use  in  his  Biography.  It  is  written  with  great 
clearness  and  characteristic  effect,  and  contains  many  touches  of  easy  humour 
and  natural  eloquence.  Wc  are  struck,  as  wo  open  the  book  accidentally, 
wiQi  the  following  original  application  of  a  classic^  image  by  this  unlettered 
rustic.  Talking  of  the  first  vague  aspirations  of  his  own  gigantic  mind,  he 
says, — we  think  very  finely — **  I  had  felt  some  early  stirrings  of  ambition ; 
but  they  were  the  blind  gropings  of  Homer's  Cyclop  round  the  walls  of  his 
cave."  Of  his  other  letters,  those  addressed  to  Mrs.  Dunlop  are,  in  our 
opinion,  by  far  the  best.  He  appears,  from  first  to  last,  to  have  stood 
somewhat  in  awe  of  this  excellent  lady,  and  to  have  been  no  less  sensible  of 
her  sound  judgment  and  strict  sense  of  propriety,  than  of  her  steady  and 
generous  partiality. 

We  must  apprise  our  southern  readers,  that  all  his  best  pieces  are  wrilteo 
in  Scotch ;  and  tliat  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  form  any  adequate  judgment 
of  their  merits,  [without  a  pretty  long  residence  among  those  who  still  use 
that  language.  To  be  able  to  translate  the  words,  is  but  a  small  part  of 
the  knowledge  that  is  necessary.  The  whole  genius  and  idiom  of  the  lan- 
guage must  bo  familiar  ;  and  the  characters,  and  habits,  and  associations  o{ 
those  who  speak  it.  We  beg  leave,  too,  in  passing,  to  observe,  that  this 
Scotch  is  not  to  be  considered  as  a  provincial  dialect, — the  vehicle  only  of 
rustic  vulgarity  and  rude  local  humour.  It  is  the  language  of  a  whole 
country, — long  an  independent  kingdom,  and  still  separate  in  laws,  charac- 
ter, and  manners.  It  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  vulgar ;  but  is  the  common 
speech  of  the  whole  nation  in  early  life, — and  with  many  of  its  most  exalted 
and  accomplished  individuals  throughout  their  whole  existence  :  and  if  it 
be  true  that  in  later  times  it  has  been,  in  some  measure,  laid  aside  by  the 
more  ambitious  and  aspiring  of  the  present  generation,  it  is  still  recollected, 
even  by  them,  as  the  familiar  language  of  their  childhood,  and  of  those 
who  were  the  earliest  objects  of  their  love  and  veneration.  It  is  connected^ 
in  their  imagination,  not  only  with  that  olden  lime  which  is  uniformly  con-^ 
ceived  as  more  pure,  lofty,  and  simple  than  the  present,  but  also  with  ail 
the  soft  and  bright  colours  of  remembered  childhood  and  domestic  affection. 
All  its  phrases  conjure  up  images  of  school-day  innocence,  and  sports,  and 
friendships,  which  have  no  pattern  in  succeeding  years.  Add  to  all  this, 
that  it  is  the  language  of  a  great  body  of  poetry,  with  which  almost  ail 
Scotchmen  are  familiar;  and,  in  particular,  of  a  great  multitude  of  songs, 
written  with  more  tenderness,  nature,  and  feeling,  than  any  other  lyric 
compositions  that  are  extant;  and  we  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to  say  that 
the  Scotch  is,  in  reality,  a  highly  poetical  language,  and  Uiat  it  is  an  ignorant, 
as  well  as  an  illiberal  prejudice,  which  would  seek  to  confound  it  with  the 
barbarous  dialects  of  Yorkshire  or  Devon.  In  composing  his  Scottish 
poems,  therefore.  Burns  did  not  make  an  instinctive  and  necessary  use  of 
the  only  dialect  he  could  employ.  The  last  letter  which  we  have  quoted, 
proves,  that  [before  he  had  penned  a  singe  couplet,  he  could  write  in  the 
dialcfct  of  England  with  far  greater  purity  and  propriety  than  nine-tenths  of 
those  who  are  called  well  educated  in  that  country.  He  wrote  in  Scotch, 
because  the  writings  which  he  most  aspired  (o  imitate  were  composed  in 
that  language ;  and  it  is  evident,  from  the  variations  preserved  by  Dr.  Currie, 
■  1/  be  look  much  greater  pains  with  the  beauty  and  purity  of  bis  exprefr* 
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8ioDS  in  Scotch  than  in  English,  and,  every  one  who  understands  both  must 
admit,  with  infinitely  better  success. 

We  haye  said  that  Burns  is  almost  equally  distinguished  for  his  teDderuess 
and  his  humour : — ^we  might  have  added,  for  a  faculty  of  combining  them 
both  in  the  same  subject,  not  altogether  without  parallel  in  the  older  poets 
and  ballad-makers,  but  altogether  singular,  we  think,  among  modern  critics. 
The  passages  of  pure  humour  are  entirely  Scottish, — and  untranslatable. 
They  consist  in  Uie  most  picturesque  representations  of  life  and  manners, 
enlivened,  and  even  exalted,  by  traits  of  exquisite  sagacity  and  unexpected 
reflection.     His  tenderness  is  of  two  sorts;  that  which  is  combined  with 
circumstances  and  characters  of  humble  and  sometimes  ludicrous  simplicity; 
and  that  which  is  produced  by  gloomy  and  distressful  impressions  acting  on 
aoiind  of  keen  sensibility.  The  passages  which  belong  to  the  former  descrip- 
lioo  are,  we  think,  the  most  exquisite  and  original,  and,  in  our  estimation, 
indicate  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  turn  of  genius ;  both  as  being  accom- 
panied by  fine  and  feeling  pictures  of  humble  life,  and  as  requiring  that 
delicacy  as  well  as  justness  of  conception,  by  which  alone  the  fastidiousness 
of  an  ordinary  reader  can  be  reconciled  to  such  representations.    The  ex- 
quisite description  of  **  The  Colter's  Saturday  Night"  affords,  perhaps,  the 
finestexample  of  this  sort  of  pathetic.     Its  whole  beauty  cannot,  indeed,  be 
discemed  but  by  those  whom  experience  has  enabled  to  judge  of  the  ad- 
mirable fidelity  and  completeness  of  the  picture. 

The  charm  of  the  lines  written  on  turning  up  a  mouse's  nest  with  the 
plough,  will  also  be  found  to  consist  in  the  simple  tenderness  of  the  deli- 
neation. 

The  verses  to  a  Mountain  Daisy,  though  more  elegant  and  picturesque, 
seem  to  derive  their  chief  beauty  from  the  same  sentiment. 

There  are  many  touches  of  the  same  kind  in  most  of  the  popular  and  beau- 
tiful poems  in  this  collection,  especially  in  the  Winter  Night — the  address 
to  his  old  Mare — the  address  to  the  Devil,  etc ; — in  all  which,  though  Uie 
greater  part  of  the  piece  be  merely  ludicrous  and  picturesque,  there  are 
traits  of  a  delicate  and  tender  feeling,  indicating  that  unaffected  softness  of 
heart  which  is  always  so  enchanting. 

The  finest  examples,  however,  of  this  simple  and  unpretending  tenderness, 
is  to  be  found  in  those  songs  which  are  likely  to  transmit  the  name  of  Burns 
to  all  future  generations.  He  found  this  delightful  trait  in  the  old  Scottish 
ballads,  which  he  took  for  his  model,  and  upon  which  he  has  improved  with 
a  felicity  and  delicacy  of  imitation  altogether  unrivalled  in  the  history  of 
literature. 

We  shall  conclude  with  two  general  remarks — the  one  national,  the  other 
critical.  The  first  is,  that  it  is  impossible  to  read  the  productions  of  Burns, 
along  with  his  history,  without  forming  a  higher  idea  of  the  intelligence, 
taste,  and  accomplishments  of  the  peasantry  than  most  of  those  in  the  higher 
ranks  are  disposed  to  entertain.  Without  meaning  to  deny  that  he  himself 
was  endowed  with  rare  and  extraordinary  gifts  of  genius  and  fancy,  it  is 
evident,  from  the  whole  details  of  his  history,  as  well  as  from  the  letters  of 
bis  brother,  and  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Murdoch  and  others  to  the  character 
of  his  father,  that  the  whole  family,  and  many  of  their  associates,  who  have 
never  emerged  from  the  native  obscurity  of  theircondition,  possessed  talents, 
and  taste,  and  intelligence,  which  are  little  suspected  to  lurk  in  those  hum- 
ble retreats.  His  epistles  to  brother  poets,  in  the  rank  of  farmers  and 
Aopkeepers  in  the  adjoining  villages,— the  existence  of  a  book-society  and 
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(]ebating-club  among  persons  of  that  description,  and  many  other  incidental 
traits  in  his  sketches  of  his  youthful  companions, — all  contribute  to  show, 
that  not  only  good  sense,  and  enlightened  morality,  but  literature,  and  talents 
for  speculation,  are  far  more  generally  diffused  insociety  than  is  generally  ima- 
gined ;  and  that  the  delights  and  the  benefits  of  these  generous  and  humanising 
pursuits  are  by  nomeansconCned  to  those  whom  leisure  and  affluence  have 
courted  to  theh*  enjoyment.  That  much  of  this  is  peculiar  to  Scotland,  and 
may  be  properly  referred  to  our  excellent  institutions  for  parochial  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  natural  sobriety  and  prudence  of  our  nation,  may  certainly 
be  allowed  :  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  good  deal  of  the  same 
principle  in  England,  and  that  the  actual  intelligence  of  the  lower  orders 
will  be  found,  there  also,  very  far  to  exceed  the  ordinary  estimates  of  their 
superiors.  It  is  pleasing  to  know  that  the  sources  of  rational  enjoyment 
are  so  widely  disseminated ;  and,  in  a  free  country,  it  is  comfortable  to  think 
that  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  people  is  able  to  appreciate  the  advantages 
of  its  condition,  and  fit  to  be  relied  on  in  all  emergencies  where  steadiness 
and  intelligence  may  be  required. 

Our  other  remark  is  of  a  more  limited  application ;  and  is  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  followers  and  patrons  of  that  new  school  of  poetry,  against 
which  we  have  thought  it  our  duty  to  neglect  no  opportunity  of  testifying. 
Those  gentlemen  arc  outrageous  for  simplicity ;  and  we  beg  leave  to  re- 
commend to  them  the  simplicity  of  Burns.  He  has  copied  the  spoken 
language  of  passion  and  affection,  with  infinitely  more  fidelity  than  they 
have  ever  done,  on  all  occasions  which  properly  admitted  of  such  adapta- 
tion :  but  he  has  not  rejected  the  helps  of  elevated  language  and  habitual 
associations ;  nor  debased  his  composition  by  an  affectation  of  babyish  in- 
terjections, and  all  the  puling  expletives  of  an  old  nurserymaid's  vocabn- 
lary.  They  may  look  long  enough  among  his  nervous  and  manly  lines 
before  they  find  any  **Good  lacks ! " — **  Dear  hearts!  "—or**  As  abodymay 
say,''  in  them ;  or  any  stuff  about  dancing  daffodils  and  sister  Emmelines. 
Let  them  think  with  what  infinite  contempt  the  powerful  mind  of  Bums 
would  have  perused  the  story  of  Alice  Fell  and  her  duffle  cloak, — of  Andrew 
Jones  and  the  half-crown, — or  of  little  Dan  without  breeches,  and  his 
thievish  grandfather.  Let  them  contrast  their  own  fantastical  personages 
of  hysterical  schoolmasters  and  sententious  leech-gatherers,  with  the  au- 
thentic rustics  of  Burns's  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,  and  his  inimitable  songs; 
and  reflect  on  the  different  reception  which  these  personifications  have 
met  with  from  the  public.  Though  they  will  not  be  reclaimed  from  their 
puny  affectation  by  the  example  of  their  learned  predecessors,  they  may 
perhaps  submit  to  be  admonished  by  a  self-taught  and  illiterate  poet, 
who  drew  from  Nature  far  more  dhrectly  than  they  can  do,  and  produced 
something  so  much  likcr  the  admired  copies  of  the  masters  whom  they 
have  adjured.* 

*  That  many  of  the  observations  contained  in  the  above  able  criticism  on  the  poetical  merits  of 
Bums  are  unmeritedly  severe,  is  too  manifest ;  and  perhaps  no  article  in  the  Edinburffh  Review, 
with  the  exception  of  the  caustic  and  scurrilous  attack  on  the  expanding  genius  of  ByroDj  ever 
roused  bo  strong  and  general  a  feeling  of  reprobation.  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  writer,  who 
is  known  to  be  Mr.  Jclfrcy,  did  not,  in  this  instance^  exhibit  that  lenity  and  tendernewto  Uie  erron 
of  a  great  and  original  poet,  which  should  characterise  the  mind  of  the  true  critic,  pecuUarij 
^  formed  to  discern  what  is  beautiful,  and  to  seize  eagerly  on  every  touch  of  genius  with  the  syiO' 
pathy  of  kindred  affection ;  and,  in  the  secret  consciousness  of  a  congenial  inspiration,  to  share, '» 
some  measure,  the  triumph  of  the  artist."  If,  however,  the  reviewer  was  betngred,  in  the  hasle 
of  compoation,  into  any  expressions  of  reprehension  which  the  faults  of  Bums  did  not  merit,  or 
wh/rb  his  unmaUed  talents  and  the  pecuWuies  of  Vv\«  «vtuaUoti  in  life  should  hftTt  wfleDed,  tbii 
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Burns  first  came  upon  the  world  as  a  prodigy ;  and  was,  in  tliat  cha- 
racter, entertained  by  it,  in  the  usual  fashion,  with  loud,  vague,  tumul- 
tuous wonder,  speedily  subsiding  into  censure  and  neglect ;  till  his  early 
and  most  mournful  death  again  awakened  an  enthusiasm  for  him,  which, 
especially  as  there  was  now  nothing  to  be  done,  and  much  to  be  spoken, 
has  prolonged  itself  even  to  our  own  lime.     It  is  true,  the  ''nine  days" 
have  long  since  elapsed  ;  and  the  very  continuance  of  this  clamour  proves 
Ihat  Burns  was  no  vulgar  wonder.     Accordingly,  even  in  sober  judg- 
ments, where,  as  years  passed  by,  he  has  come  to  rest  more  and  more  ex- 
clusively on  his  own  intrinsic  merits,  and  may  now  be  wellnigh  shorn  of 
(hat  casual  radiance,  he  appears  not  only  as  a  true  British  poet,  but  as  one 
of  the  most  considerable  British  men  of  the  eighteenth  century.    Let  it  not 
be  objected  that  he  did  little :  he  did  much,  if  we  consider  where  and 
how.     If  the  work  performed  was  small,  we  must  remember  that  he 
had  his  very  materials  to  discover ;  for  the  metal  he  worked  in  lay  hid 
under  the  desert,  where  no  eye  but  his  had  guessed  its  existence  ;  and  we 
may  almost  say  that,  with  his  own  hand,  he  had  to  construct  the  tools  for 
fashioning  it.     For  he  found  himself  in  deepest  obscurity,  without  in- 
struction, without  model ;  or  with  models  only  of  the  meanest  sort.    An 
educated  man  stands,  as  it  were,  in  the  midst  of  a  boundless  arsenal  and 
magazine,  filled  with  all  the  weapons  and  engines  which  man's  skill  has 
been  able  to  devise  from  the  earliest  time ;   and  he  works,  accordingly, 
with  a  strength  borrowed  from  all  past  ages.     How  different  is  his  state 
who  stands  on  the  outside  of  that  storehouse,  and  feels  that  its  gates  must 
be  stormed,  or  remain  for  ever  shut  against  him  !    His  means  are  the  com- 
monest and  rudest :  the  mere  work  done  is  no  measure  of  his  strength.    A 
dwarf  behind  his  steam  engine  may  remove  mountains  ;  but  no  dwarf  will 
liew  them  down  with  the  pickaxe  ;  and  be  must  be  a  Titan  that  hurls  them 
abroad  with  his  arms. 

It  is  in  this  last  shape  that  Burns  presents  himself.  Born  in  an  age  the 
most  prosaic  Britain  had  yet  seen,  and  in  a  condition  the  most  disadvan- 
tageous, where  his  mind,  if  it  accomplished  aught,  must  accomplish  it 
under  the  pressure  of  continual  bodily  toil,  nay,  of  penury  and  desponding 
apprehension  of  the  worst  evils,  and  with  no  furtherance  but  such  know- 
lodge  as  dwells  in  a  poor  man's  hut,  and  the  rhymes  of  a  Fergusson  or 
Kamsay  for  his  standard  of  beauty,  he  sinks  not  under  all  these  impedi- 
ments :  through  the  fogs  and  darkness  of  that  obscure  region,  his  eagle 
eye  discerns  the  true  relations  of  the  world  and  human  life ;  he  grows  into 
intellectual  strength,  and  trains  himself,  to  intellectual  expertness.  Im- 
pelled by  the  irrepressible  movement  of  his  inward  spirit,  he  struggles 
forward  into  the  general  view,  and  with  haughty  modesty  lays  down  before 
us,  as  the  fruit  of  his  labour,  a  gift,  which  Time  has  now  pronounced  im- 

harsh  judgment  on  his  character  as  a  writer  could  not  have  arisen  from  a  perverted  taste,  or  from 
anaiicious  design  to  aggravate  the  defects  of  so  highly  gifted  a  being  as  the  Ayrshire  ploughman. 
Mr.  Jeffrey  has  sul»equent]y  taken  occasion  to  make  a  public  acknowledgment  of  the  severity  of 
his  mfliction  upon  poor  Burns :  and,  with  a  degree  of  magnanimity  which  reflects  credit  on  his  ho- 
Boorable  miod,  has  adorned  the  pages  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  with  several  beautiful  and  discri- 
■anatiag  pftBejEyrics  on  Scotland's  poetical  idol.  (See  further  observations  on  this  subject  in  the 
Preliminary  iSasertation  to  this  work.) 

•  Lockhart's  Life  of  Boms.— Vol.  xWiu.p,WO.  T>ccem>5««,\^*i%. 
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perishable.  Add  to  all  this,  that  his  darksome  drudging  childhood  and 
youth  was  by  far  the  kindliest  era  of  his  whole  life ;  and  that  he  died  in 
his  diirty-seventhyear :  and  then  ask  if  it  be  strange  that  his  poems  are  im- 
perfect, and  of  small  extent,  or  that  his  genius  attained  no  mastery  in  its 
art.  Alas,  his  sun  shone  as  dirough  a  tropical  tornado ;  and  the  pale  Shadow 
of  Death  eclipsed  it  at  noon  !  Shrouded  in  such  baleful  vapours,  the  genius 
of  Bums  was  never  seen  in  clear  azure  splendour,  enlightening  the  world : 
but  some  beams  from  it  did,  by  fits,  pierce  through ;  and  it  tinted  those  clouds 
with  rainbow  and  orient  colours  into  a  glory  and  stern  grandeur,  which  men 
silently  gazed  on,  with  wonder  and  tears ! 

We  are  anxious  not  to  exaggerate ;  for  it  is  exposition  rather  than  ad^ 
miration  that  our  readers  require  of  us  here ;  and  yet  to  avoid  some  teiH 
dency  to  that  side  is  no  easy  matter.  We  love  Burns,  and  we  pity  him ;  and    •: 
love  and  pity  are  prone  to  magnify.     Criticism,  it  is  sometimes  thought, 
should  be  a  cold  business ;  we  are  not  so  sure  of  this  :  but  at  all  events,  our    ^ 
concern  with  Burns  is  not  exclusively  that  of  critics.     True  and  genial  as 
his  poetry  must  appear,  it  is  not  chiefly  as  a  poet,  but  as  a  man,  that  ho  in- 
terests and  affects  us.    He  was  often  advised  to  write  a  tragedy  :  time  and    i 
means  were  not  lent  him  for  this ;  but  through  life  he  enacted  a  tragedy,  and    li 
one  of  the  deepest.    We  question  whether  the  world  has  since  witnessed  so 
utterly  sad  a  scene;  whether  Napoleon  himself,  left  to  brawl  with  Sir  Hudson 
Lowe,  and  perish  on  his  rock  ''amid  the  melancholy  main,"  presented  to 
"  the  reflecting  mind  such  a  spectacle  of  pity  and  fear,"  as  did  this  inlrio- 
sically  nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps  greater  soul,  wasting  itself  away' in    ! 
hopeless  struggles  with  base  entanglements,  which  coiled  closer  and  closer    i 
round  him,  till  only  Death  opened  him  an  outlet.    Conquerors  are  a  race 
with  whom  the  world  could  well  dispense ;  nor  can  the  hard  intellect,  tbo 
unsympathising  loftiness,  and  high  but  selfish  enthusiasm  of  such  persons, 
inspire  us  in  general  with  any  affection ;  at  best,  it  may  excite  amazement, 
and  their  fall,  like  that  of  a  pyramid,  will  bo  beheld  with  a  certain  sadness 
and  awe.    But  a  true  poet,  a  man  in  whose  heart  resides  some  effluence  of    \ 
Wisdom,  some  tone  of  the  **  Eternal  Melodies,"  is  the  most  precious  gift    \ 
that  can  be  bestowed  on  a  generation  :  we  see  in  him  a  freer,  purer  deve- 
lopement  of  whatever  is  noblest  in  ourselves;  his  life  is  a  rich  lesson  to 
us,  and  we  mourn  his  death,   as  that  of  a  benefactor  who  loved  and 
taught  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  Nature  in  her  bounty  bestowed  on  us  in  Robert  Burns,  but 
with  queenlike  indifference  she  cast  it  from  her  hand,  like  a  thing  of  no 
moment ;  and  it  was  defaced  and  torn  asunder,  as  an  idle  bauble,  before  ve 
recognised  it.  To  the  ill-starred  Burns  was  given  the  power  of  making 
man's  life  more  venerable,  but  that  of  wisely  guiding  his  own  was  not 
given.  Destiny — for  so  in  our  ignorance  wo  must  speak — his  faults,  the  | 
faults  of  others,  proved  too  hard  for  him  ;  and  that  spirit,  which  might  have  j 
soared,  could  it  have  but  walked,  soon  sank  to  the  dust,  its  glorious  faculties 
trodden  under  foot  in  the  blossom,  and  died,  we  may  almost  say  without 
ever  having  lived.  And  so  kind  and  warm  a  soul ;  so  full  of  inborn  riches, 
of  love  to  all  living  and  lifeless  things!  How  his  heart  flows  out  in  sym- 
pathy over  universal  Nature,  and  in  her  bleakest  provinces  discerns  a  beauty 
and  meaning!  The  ''Daisy"  falls  not  unheeded  under  his  ploughshare; 
nor  the  ruined  nest  of  that  "wee,  cowering,  timorous  beastie,"  cast  forth, 
after  all  its  provident  pains,  to  ''thole  the  sleety  dribble,  and  cranreuch 
cauld. "    The  '  *  hoar  visage '  ol  Winter  delights  him  :  he  dwells  with  a  sad 
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i  oft— returning  fondness  in  these  scenes  of  solemn  desolation  ;  but  the 
ice  of  the  tempest  becomes  an  anthem  to  his  ears ;  he  loves  to  walk  in  the 
mding  woods,  for  ''it  raises  his  thoughts  to  Him  that  walketh  on  the 
ngs  of  the  wind"  A  true  poet-soul,  for  it  needs  but  to  be  struck,  and 
5  sound  it  yields  will  be  music  1  But  observe  him  chiefly  as  he  mingles 
th  his  brother  men.  What  warm,  all-comprehending  fellow-feeling, 
lat  trustful,  boundless  love,  what  generous  exaggeration  of  the  object 
fed  !  His  rustic  friend,  his  nut-brown  maiden,  are  no  longer  mean  and 
imely,  but  a  hero  and  a  queen,  whom  he  prizes  as  the  paragons  of  earth. 
[le  rough  scenes  of  Scottish  life,  not  seen  by  him  in  any  Arcadian  illusion. 
It  in  the  rude  contradiction — in  the  smoke  and  soil  of  a  too  harsh  reality, 
e  still  lovely  to  him  :  Poverty  is  indeed  his  companion,  but  Love  also,  and 
ourage  ;  the  simple  feelings,  the  worth,  the  nobleness,  that  dwell  under 
le  straw  roof,  are  dear  and  venerable  to  his  heart;  and  thus  over  the 
)west  provinces  of  man's  existence,  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own  soul ;  and 
ley  rise,  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  softened  and  brightened  into  a  beauty 
rhich  other  eyes  discern  not  in  the  highest.  He  has  a  just  self-conscious- 
less*  which  too  often  degenerates  into  pride ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  pride,  for 
lefenoe,  not  for  oflence,  no  cold,  suspicious  feehng,  but  a  frank  and  social 
me.  The  peasant  poet  bears  himself,  we  might  say,  like  a  king  in  exile  : 
le  is  cast  among  the  low,  and  feels  himself  equal  to  the  highest ;  yet  he 
claims  no  rank,  that  none  may  be  disputed  to  him.  The  forward  he  can 
-epel,  the  supercilious  he  can  subdue;  pretensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry 
ire  of  no  avail  with  him ;  there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye,  under  which  the 
''  insolence  of  condescension"  cannot  thrive.  In  his  abasement,  in  his  ex- 
treme need,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment  the  majesty  of  poetry  and  man- 
bood.  And  yet,  far  as  he  feels  himself  above  common  men,  he  wanders 
not  apart  from  them,  but  mixes  warmly  in  their  interests;  nay,  throws 
himself  into  their  arms;  and,  as  it  were,  entreats  them  to  love  him.  It  is 
moving  to  see  how,  in  his  darkest  despondency,  this  proud  being  still  seeks 
relief  from  friendship;  unbosoms  himself,  often  to  the  unworthy;  and, 
amid  tears,  strains  to  his  glowing  heart  a  heart  that  knows  only  the  name  of 
friendship.  And  yet  he  was  ''quick  to  learn;''  a  man  of  keen  vision, 
before  whom  common  disguises  afforded  no  concealment.  His  understand- 
ing saw  through  the  hollowness  even  of  accomplished  deceivers ;  but  there 
was  a  generous  credulity  in  his  heart.  And  so  did  our  peasant  show  him- 
self among  us;  ''a  soul  like  an  iEolian  harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vulgar 
wind,  as  it  passed  through  them,  changed  itself  into  articulate  melody." 
And  this  was  he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter  business  than  quar- 
teUing  with  smugglers  and  vintners,  computing  excise  dues  upon  tallow, 
and  gauging  ale-barrels !  In  such  toils  was  that  mighty  spirit  sorrowfully 
%a8t^ ;  and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on,  before  another  such  is  given  us 
lo  waste. 

All  that  remains  of  Burns,  the  writings  he  has  left,  seem  to  us,  as  we 
hinted  above,  no  more  than  a  poor  mutilated  fraction  of  what  was  in  him ; 
brief,  broken  glimpses  of  a  genius  that  could  never  show  itself  complete ; 
that  wanted  all  things  for  completeness  :  culture,  leisure,  true  effort,  nay, 
even  length  of  life.  His  poems  ardj-with  scarcely  any  exception,  mere 
occasional  effusions,  poured  forth  with  little  premeditation,  expressing,  by 
soch  means  as  offered,  the  passion,  opinion,  or  humour  of  the  hour.  Never 
in  one  instance  was  it  permitted  him  to  ^grapple  with  any  subject  with  the 
fill!  collection  o(  bis  strength;  to  fuse  and  mould  it  \w\\i^  cqwc.^w\x^^^^^ 
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perishable.  Add  U)  all  (tm,  that  ]m  darksome  dradging  childhood  s 
youth  was  by  far  the  kindliest  era  of  his  whole  life ;  and  that  lie  died 
his  thirty-si.'venth  year:  and  then  ask  if  it  be  strange  thai  his  poemsare  i 
perfect,  and  of  small  extent,  or  that  his  genius  attained  no  mastery  in 
art.  Alas,  his  sun  shone  as  Uirough  a  tropical  tornado ;  and  the  pale  Sliac 
of  Deatti  eclipsed  it  at  noon  1  Shrouded  in  such  l^aleful  vapours,  the  get 
of  Bums  was  never  seen  in  clear  azure  splendour,  enlighti^ning  the  woi 
buisome  beams  from  it  did,  by  fits,  pierce  througli ;  and  H  tinted  those  do 
wiih  rainbow  and  orient  colours  into  a  glory  and  stem  grandeur,  which  i 
silently  gazed  on,  with  wonder  and  tears  I 

We  are  anxious  not  to  eiaggf;rate;  for  it  is  exposition  rather  than 
miration  tliat  our  readers  require  of  us  liere ;  and  yet  to  avoid  some  I 
dency  to  that  side  is  no  easy  matter.  We  love  Bums,  and  we  pity  him ; 
love  and  pity  are  prone  to  magnify.  Criticism,  it  is  sometimes  th^Hii 
should  be  a  cold  businc*ss ;  we  are  not  so  sure  of  this :  but  at  all  events, 
concern  with  Bums  is  not  exclusively  that  of  critics.  True  and  genia 
his  poetry  must  appear,  it  Is  not  chiefly  as  a  p^>et,  but  as  a  man,  thai  he 
terestsand  aflects  us.  He  was  often  advised  to  write  a  tragedy  :  time 
means  were  not  lent  him  for  this ;  but  through  life  he  enaeti^d  a  tragedy, 
one  of  the  dec^pest.  We  question  whether  the  worid  has  since  witnesse 
utterly  sad  a  scene ;  whettier  Ka|iolcon  himself,  left  to  brawl  with  Sir  liud 
Lowe,  and  perish  on  his  rock  ''amid  the  melancholy  main,"  pres^inlei 
''  the  reflecting  mind  such  a  S{MK;tacle  of  pity  and  feaV,"  as  did  this  intj 
sically  nobler,  gentler,  and  perhaps  gn^ti;r  soul,  wasting  \i»it\(  awai 
hopeless  stmggles  with  l^se  enfanglemenU,  which  c^^iled  closf.'r  and  ch 
round  him,  till  only  Deatti  ofH;n(;d  him  an  outlet.  Conquerors  are  a  i 
with  whom  the  world  could  well  dispense ;  nor  can  the  hard  intelb^ct, 
unsymjiathising  loftiness,  and  high  but  s^jlfish  enthusiasm  of  such  pera 
inspire  us  in  general  with  any  affection;  at  lN*st,  it  may  excite  amazenM 
and  their  fall,  like  tliat  of  a  pyramid,  will  1m;  beheld  with  a  ec^rtain  sadi 
and  awe.  But  a  true  fKK;t,  a  man  in  whosi;  heart  residi^  some  effluent 
Wisilom,  some  tone  of  the  **  VM:rusi\  Melodies,"  is  the  mr^st  pnx!;ioijs 
that  can  In;  U^Uj^ffni  on  a  generation  :  we  s^;e  in  him  a  fn?er,  purer  de 
lopement  of  wliatever  is  noblest  in  ourselves;  his  life  is  a  rich  lessoi 
IIS,  and  we  mourn  his  death,  as  that  of  a  l)enefactor  who  loved 
taugtit  us. 

Such  a  gift  had  .Nature  in  her  l)Ounty  Ijestowed  on  us  in  KolK^rt  Burns, 
with  queenlike  indiflerencc^  she  cast  it  from  her  hand,  like  a  thing  of 
moment;  and  it  was  defar;ed  and  torn  asunder,  as  an  idle  bauble,  lM*fore 
recf>gnis(!rl  it.  To  tlie  ill-starred  Bums  was  given  the  fiower  of  mal 
man's  life  more  venerable,  but  that  of  wis<;ly  guiding  his  own  was 
given.  Destiny — for  m  in  our  ignorance  we'must  sfieak — his  faults, 
faults  of  others,  proved  too  hard  for  him ;  and  that  spirit,  which  migtitli 
sr^ared,  could  it  have  but  walked,  so^jn  sank  to  the  dust,  its  glorious  fecul 
tnxlden  under  Unti  in  the  blossr^m,  and  died,  we  may  almost  say  witt 
ever  having  lived.  And  m  kind  and  warm  a  soul ;  s^^'full  of  inliorn  ricl 
of  love  Uf  all  living  and  lifelefjs  things!  How  his  heart  flows  out  in  s; 
|iathy  over  universal  Nature,  and  in  her  bl<;ak<!st  provinces  discerns  a  be^ 
and  meaning!  The  ''Daisy''  falls  not  unhcM^ded  under  his  ploughstu 
nor  tlie  ruined  m;st  of  that  "'w<;i;,  (^mering,  timorous  lieastie,''  cast  foi 
aft<;rall  its  provident  pins,  to  "thole  the  sUM;ty  dribble,  andcranrp 
cauld.''    The  **  hoar  visage '  of  Winter  delights  him  :  be  dwells  with  a 
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oA-returniDg  fondness  in  these  scenes  of  solemn  desolation  ;  but  the 
3  of  the  tempest  becomes  an  anthem  to  his  ears ;  he  loves  to  walk  in  the 
ding  woods,  for  'Mt  raises  his  thoughts  to  Him  that  walketh  on  the 
^  of  the  wind.''  A  true  poet-soul,  for  it  needs  but  to  be  struck,  and 
sound  it  yields  will  be  music  1  But  observe  him  chiefly  as  he  mingles 
his  brother  men.     What  warm,  all-comprehending  fellow-feeling, 

trustful,  boundless  love,  what  generous  exaggeration  of  the  object 
I!  His  rustic  friend,  his  nut-brown  maiden,  are  no  longer  mean  and 
?ly,  but  a  hero  and  a  queen,  whom  he  prizes  as  the  paragons  of  earth, 
rough  scenes  of  Scottish  life,  not  seen  by  him  in  any  Arcadian  illusion, 
n  the  rude  contradiction — in  the  smoke  and  soil  of  a  too  harsh  reality, 
;ill  lovely  to  him  :  Poverty  is  indeed  his  companion,  but  Love  also,  and 
age  ;  the  simple  feelings,  the  worth,  the  nobleness,  that  dwell  under 
traw  roof,  are  dear  and  venerable  to  his  heart;  and  thus  over  the 
it  provinces  of  man's  existence,  he  pours  the  glory  of  his  own  soul ;  and 
rise,  in  shadow  and  sunshine,  softened  and  brightened  into  a  beauty 
i  other  eyes  discern  not  in  the  highest.  He  has  a  just  self-conscious- 
which  too  often  degenerates  into  pride ;  yet  it  is  a  noble  pride,  for 
oe,  not  for  offence,  no  cold,  suspicious  feeling,  but  a  frank  and  social 

The  peasant  poet  bears  himself,  we  might  say,  like  a  king  in  exile  : 

cast  among  the  low,  and  feels  himself  equal  to  the  highest ;  yet  he 
IS  no  rank,  that  none  may  be  disputed  to  him.  The  forward  he  can 
,  the  supercilious  he  can  subdue ;  pretensions  of  wealth  or  ancestry 
f  no  avail  with  him ;  there  is  a  fire  in  that  dark  eye,  under  which  the 
olence  of  condescension''  cannot  thrive.  In  his  abasement,  in  his  ex- 
B  need,  he  forgets  not  for  a  moment  the  majesty  of  poetry  and  man- 
.  And  yet,  far  as  he  feels  himself  above  common  men,  he  wanders 
ipart  from  them,  but  mixes  warmly  in  their  interests ;  nay,  throws 
elf  into  their  arms;  and,  as  it  were,  entreats  them  to  love  him.  It  is 
ng  to  see  how,  in  his  darkest  despondency,  this  proud  being  still  seeks 
^ from  friendship ;    unbosoms  himself,  often  to  the  unworthy;  and, 

tears,  strains  to  his  glowing  heart  a  heart  that  knows  only  the  name  of 
d^ip.  And  yet  he  was  ''quick  to  learn;"  a  man  of  keen  vision, 
e  whom  common  disguises  afforded  no  concealment.  His  understand- 
aw  through  the  hoUowness  even  of  accomplished  deceivers;  but  there 

I  generous  credulity  in  his  heart.  And  so  did  our  peasant  show  him- 
imong  us;  '*  a  soul  like  an  iEolian  harp,  in  whose  strings  the  vulgar 
,  as  it  passed  through  them,  changed  itself  into  articulate  melody." 
this  was  he  for  whom  the  world  found  no  fitter  business  than  quar- 
ig  with  smugglers  and  vintners,  computing  excise  dues  upon  tallow, 
gauging  ale-barrels !  In  such  toils  was  that  mighty  spirit  sorrowfully 
^ ;  and  a  hundred  years  may  pass  on,  before  another  such  is  given  us 
aste. 

II  that  remains  of  Burns,  the  writings  he  has  left,  seem  to  us,  as  we 
Hi  above,  no  more  than  a  poor  mutilated  fraction  of  what  was  in  him ; 
f,  broken  glimpses  of  a  genius  that  could  never  show  itself  complete ; 
wanted  all  things  for  completeness  :  culture,  leisure,  true  effort,  nay, 
I  length  of  life.  His  poems  ar^  with  scarcely  any  exception,  mere 
isional  effusions,  poured  forth  with  httle  premeditation,  expressing,  by 
1  means  as  offered,  the  passion,  opinion,  or  humour  of  the  hour.  Never 
ine  instance  was  it  permitted  him  to. grapple  with  any  subject  with  the 
>  collection  o(  bis  strength;  to  fuse  and  mould  it  in  the  concentrated  fire 
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of  his  gcniiifi.  To  try  by  (he  slric't  rules  of  art  such  imperfect  fragmeoli 
would  be  al  once  unprofilable  and  unfair.  Ncverlhelcss,  there  i. 
sometliing  in  these  poems,  marred  and  defective  as  they  are,  which 
the  most  fastidious  student  of  poetry  to  pass  them  by.  Some  sort  of 
during  quality  they  must  liave  :  for,  after  fifty  years  of  the  wildest  \iciK 
situdes  in  poetic  taste,  they  still  continue  to  be  read ;  nay,  are  read  moN 
and  more  eagerly,  more  and  more  extensively ;  and  this  not  only  by  literan 
virtuosos,  and  that  class  upon  whom  transitory  causes  operate  most  strooglyr 
hut  by  all  classes,  down  to  the  most  hard,  unlettered,  and  truly  natuii 
(riass,  who  read  little,  and  especially  no  poetry,  except  because  fiiey  fiM 
pleasure  in  it.  The  grounds  of  so  singular  and  wide  a  popularity,  whUi 
extends,  in  a  literal  sense,  from  the  palace  to  the  hut,  and  over  all  regioii 
where  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  are  well  worth  enquiring  into.  Atim 
every  just  deduction,  it  seems  to  imply  some  rare  excellence  in  these  woriu 
What  is  that  excellence  ? 

To  answer  this  question  will  not  lead  us  far.     The  excellence  of  Buni 
is,  indeed,  among  tlie  rarest,  whether  in  poetry  or  prose ;  but,  at  the  saiai 
lime,  it  is  plain  and  easily  recognised  :  his  sincerity,  his  indisputable  air  o 
truth.     Here  are  no  fabulous  woes  or  joys ;  no  hollow  fantastic  sentimeii- 
talities ;  no  wiredrawn  refmings,  either  in  thought  or  feeling  :  the  pasuM 
that  is  traced  before  us  has  glowed  in  a  living  heart ;  the  opinion  he  utteH 
has  risen  in  his  own  understanding,  and  been  a  light  to  his  own  steps,    fle 
does  not  write  from  hearsay,  but  from  sight  and  experience ;  it  is  the  sceiiei 
he  has  lived  and  laboured  amidst,  that  he  describes;  those  scenes,  rudeaii 
humble  as  they  are,  have  kindled  beautiful  emotions  in  his  soul,  nokb 
thoughts,  and  definite  resolves ;  and  he  speaks  forth  what  is  in  him,  notfroB 
any  outward  call  of  vanity  or  interest,  but  l)ecause  his  heart  is  too  full  to  h 
silent.    He  speaks  it,  too,  with  such  melody  and  modulation  as  he  caa; 
**  in  homely  rustic  jingle;''  but  it  is  his  own,  and  genuine.    This  is  Ike 
grand  secret  for  finding  readers  and  retaining  them ;  let  him  who  wooU 
move  and  convince  others,  be  first  moved  and  convinced  himself.    Horaee'i 
rule,  Sivismejlere,  is  applicable  in  a  wider  sense  than  the  literal  one.  Tf 
every  poet,  to  every  writer,  we  might  say :  Be  true,  if  you  would  be  believed. 
Let  a  man  but  speak  forth  with  genuine  earnestness  the  thought,  the  emo- 
tion, the  actual  condition,  of  his  own  heart,  and  other  men,  so  strangetj 
are  we  all  knit  together  by  the  tie  of  sympathy,  must  and  will  give  heed  lo 
him.    In  culture,  in  extent  of  view,  we  may  stand  above  tlie  speaker,  or 
below  him;  but  in  either  case,  his  words,  if  they  are  honest  and  sincerf, 
will  find  some  response  within  us ;  for,  in  spite  of  all  casual  varieties  ia 
outward  rank,  or  inward,  as  face  answers  to  face,  so  does  the  heart  of  mia 
to  man. 

This  may  appear  a  very  simple  principle,  and  one  which  Burns  had  little 
merit  in  discovering.  True,  the  discovery  is  easy  enough  :  but  the  practusri  , 
appliance  is  not  easy ;  is  indeed  the  fundamental  difficulty  which  all  poete 
liave  to  strive  with,  and  which  scarcely  one  in  the  hundred  ever  fairly  sm^ 
mounts.  A  head  too  dull  to.  discriminate  the  true  from  the  false ;  a  heart 
loo  dull  to  love  the  one  at  all  risks,  and  to  hate  tlie  other  in  spite  of  aH 
temptations,  are  alike  fatal  to  a  writer.  With  either,  or,  as  more  comnionl; 
hapi)ens,  with  both,  of  these  deficiencies,  combine  a  love  of  dislinclion,  t 
wish  to  be  original,  which  is  seJdom  wanting,  and  we  have  Afledation,  the 
bane  of  literature,  as  Cant,  its  elder  brother,  is  of  morals.  How  often  do* 
the  one  and  the  other  front  us,  iti  -poetry,  as  in  life !   Great  poets  themselvei 
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QOt  always  free  of  this  vice ;  nay,  it  is  precisely  on  a  certain  sort  and 
ee  of  greatness  that  it  is  most  commonly  ingrafted.    A  strong  effort 

excellence  will  sometimes  solace  itself  with  a  mere  shadow  of  success, 
he  who  has  much  to  unfold,  will  sometimes  unfold  it  imperfectly, 
m,  for  instance,  was  no  common  n^an  :  yet  if  we  examine  his  poetry 

Ihis  view,  we  shall  find  it  far  enough  from  faultless.  Generally 
King,  we  should  say  that  it  is  not  true.  He  refreshes  us,  not  with  the 
le  fountain,  but  too  often  with  vulgar  strong  waters,  stimulating  indeed 
e  taste,  but  soon  ending  in  dislike,  or  even  nausea.  Are  his  Harolds 
jriaours,  we  would  ask,  real  men,  we  mean,  poetically  consistent  and 
3ivable  men?  Do  not  these  characters,  does  not  the  character  of  their 
)r,  which  more  or  less  shines  through  them  all,  rather  appear  a  thing 
nfor  the  occasion;  no  natural  or  possible  mode  of  being,  but  something 
ded  to  look  much  grander  than  nature?  Surely,  all  these  stormful 
ies,  this  volcanic  heroism,  superhuman  contempt,  and  moody  despera- 
with  so  much  scowling,  and  teeth-gnashing,  and  other  sulphurous 
Mjrs,  is  more  like  the  brawling  of  a  player  in  some  paltry  tragedy,  which 

last  three  hours,  than  the  bearing  of  a  man  in  the  business  of  life, 
h  is  to  last  threescore  and  ten  years.  To  our  minds,  there  is  a  taint  of 
ort,  something  which  we  should  call  theatrical,  false,  and  afiected,  in 
^  one  of  these  otherwise  powerful  pieces:    Perhaps  Don  Juan^  espe- 

thc  latter  parts  of  it,  is  the  only  thing  approaching  to  a  sincere  work 
er  wrote ;  the  only  work  where  he  showed  himself,  in  any  measure, 
was  ;  and  seemed  so  intent  on  his  subject  as,  for  moments,  to  forget 
5lf.  Yet  Byron  hated  this  vice;  we  believe,  heartily  detested  it :  nay, 
td  declared  formal  war  afgainst  it  in  words.  So  difficult  is  it  even  for 
rongest  to  make  this  primary  attainment,  which  might  seem  the  sim- 

of  all  '•  to  read  its  own  consciousness  without  misttdces,  without 
s  involqnlary  or  wilful !  We  recollect  no  poet  of  Burns's  susceptibility 
comes  before  us  from  the  first,  and  abides  with  us  to  the  last,  with  such 
il  want  of  affectation.  Ho  is  an  honest  man,  and  an  honest  writer.  In 
iccesses  and  his  failures,  in  his  greatness  and  his  littleness,  he  is  ever 
,  simple,  true,  and  glitters  with  no  lustre  but  his  own.   We  reckon  this 

a  great  virtue ;  to  be,  in  fact,  the  root  of  most  other  yirtues,  literary 
sll  as  moral. 

is  necessary,  however,  to  mention,  that  it  is  to  the  poetry  of  Burns  that 
lOW  allude ;  to  those  writings  which  he  had  time  to  meditate,  and  where 
pecial  reason  existed  to  warp  his  critical  feeling,  or  obstruct  his  en- 
our  to  fulfil  it.  Certain  of  his  Letters  and  other  fractions  of  prose  com- 
ion  by  no  means  deserve  this  praise.  Here,  doubtless,  there  is  not  the 
5  natural  truth  of  style;  but,  on  the  contrary,  something  not  only  stiff, 
strained  and  twisted ;  a  certain  highflown  inilated  tone ;  the  stilting 
basis  of  which  contrasts  ill  with  the  firmness  and  rugged  simplicity  of 

his  poorest  verses.  Thus  no  man,  it  would  appear,  is  altogether  un- 
ted.  Does  not  Shakspeare  himself  sometimes  premeditate  the  sheerest 
bast  ?    But  even  with  regard  to  these  Letters  of  Burns,  it  is  but  fair  to 

that  he  had  two  excuses.  The  first  was,  his  comparative  deficiency  in 
uage.  Burns,  though  for  most  part  he  writes  with  singular  force,  and 
1  gracefulness,  is  not  master  of  English  prose,  as  he  is  of  Scottish  verse ; 
master  of  it,  we  mean,  in  proportion  to  the  depth  and  vehemence  of  his 
ler.  These  Letters  strike  us  as  the  elTort  of  a  man  to  express  something 
cli  be  h«9  BO  jorjgan  fit  for  (Expressing.    But  a  second  and  wei^iUftt  e^- 
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CU8C  is  to  be  found  in  the  peculiarity  of  Burns's  social  rank.  His  corre 
dents  are  often  men  whose  relation  to  him  he  has  never  accurately  a 
tained ;  whom  therefore  lie  is  either  forearming  himself  against,  oi 
unconsciously  flattering,  by  adopting  the  style  he  thinks  will  please  1 
At  all  events,  we  should  remember  that  these  faults,  even  in  his  Letter 
not  the  rule,  but  the  exception.  Whenever  he  writes,  as  one  wouU 
wish  to  do,  to  trusted  friends  and  on  real  interests,  his  style  becomes  si 
vigorous,  expressive,  sometimes  even  beautiful.  His  Letters  to  Mrs.  D 
are  uniformly  excellent. 

But  we  return  to  his  poetry.  In  addition  to  its  sincerity,  it  has  an 
peculiar  merit,  which  indeed  is  but  a  mode,  or  perhaps  a  means, 
foregoing.  It  displays  itself  in  his  choice  of  subjects,  or  rather  in  h 
diflerence  as  to  subjects,  and  the  power  he  has  of  making  all  subjec 
teresting.  The  ordinary  poet,  like  the  ordinary  man,  is  for  ever  se 
in  external  circumstances  the  help  which  can  be  found  only  in  hii 
In  what  is  familiar  and  near  at  hand,  he  discerns  no  form  or  comeli 
home  is  not  poetical,  but  prosaic.  It  is  in  some  past,  distant,  conven 
world,  that  poetry  resides  for  him  ;  were  he  there  and  not  here,  w( 
thus  and  not  so,  it  would  be  well  with  him.  Hence  our  innumerabk 
of  rose-coloured  novels  and  iron-mailed  epics,  with  their  locality  d 
the  Earth,  but  somewhere  nearer  to  the  Moon.  Hence  our  Yii^ 
the  Sun,  and  our  Knights  of  the  Cross,  malicious  Saracens  in  tur 
and  copper-coloured  chiefs  in  wampum,  and  so  many  other  true 
figures  from  the  heroic  times  or  the  heroic  climates,  who  on  all  I 
swarm  in  our  poetry.  Peace  be  with  them  I  But  yet,  as  a  great  roo 
proposed  preaching  to  the  men  of  this  century,  so  would  we  fain  prea 
the  poets  **  a  sermon  on  the  duty  of  staying  at  home."  Let  them  be 
that  heroic  ages  and  heroic  climates  can  do  little  for  them.  That 
of  life  has  attraction  for  us,  less  because  it  is  better  or  nobler  than  our 
than  simply  because  it  is  diflerent;  and  even  this  attraction  must  I 
the  most  transient  sort.  For  will  not  our  own  age,  one  day,  be  an  an 
one ;  and  have  as  quaint  a  costume  as  the  rest,  not  contrasted  witl 
rest,  therefore,  but  ranked  along  with  them  in  respect  of  quaintc 
Does  Homer  interest  us  now,  because  he  wrote  of  what  passed  o 
his  native  Greece,  and  two  centuries  before  he  was  born  ;  or  bee 
he  wrote  of  what  passed  in  God's  world,  and  in  the  heart  of  man,  n 
is  the  same  after  thirty  centuries  ?  Let  our  poets  look  to  this  :  is 
feeling  really  finer,  truer,  and  their  vision  deeper  than  that  of  other  i 
they  have  nothing  to  fear,  even  from  the  humblest  subject ;  is  it  nc 
— they  have  nothing  to  hope,  but  an  ephemeral  farour,  even  from 
highest. 

The  poet,  we  cannot  but  think,  can  never  have  far  to  seek  for  a  sub 
the  elements  of  his  art  are  in  him,  and  around  him,  on  every  hand ; 
him  the  ideal  world  is  not  remote  from  the  actual,  but  under  it  and  w 
it ;  nay,  he  is  a  poet,  precisely  because  he  can  discern  it  there.  Whei 
there  is  a  sky  above  him,  and  a  world  around  him,  the  poet  is  in  his  pi 
for  here  too  is  man's  existence,  with  its  infinite  longings  and  s 
acquirings ;  its  ever-thwarted,  ever-renewed  endeavours ;  its  unspeak 
aspirations ;  its  fears  and  hopes  that  wander  through  eternity ;  and  all 
mystery  of  brightness  and  of  gloom  that  it  was  ever  made  of  in  any 
or  climate,  since  man  first  began  to  live.  Is  there  not  the  fifth 
of  a  tragedy  in  every  death-bed,  though  it  were  a  peasant's,  and  a 
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)a(h?  and  are  wooiags  and  weddings  obsolete,  that  there  can  be 
Miy  no  longer?  arc  men  suddenly  grown  wise,  that  Laughter  must 
mger  shake. his  sides,  but  be  cheated  of  his  Farce?  Man's  life 
lature  is,  as  it  was,  and  as  it  will  ever  be.  But  the  poet  must  have 
e  to  read  these  things,  and  a  heart  to  understand  them ;  or  they  come 
ass  away  before  him  in  vain.  He  is  a  vate99  a  seer ;  a  gift  of  yision 
een  given  him.  Has  life  no  meanings  for  him,  which  another 
t  equally  decipher  ?  then  he  is  no  poet,  and  Delphi  itself  will  not 
him  one. 

this  respect,  Burns,  though  not  perhaps  absolutely  a  great  poet, 
manifests  his  capability,  better  proves  the  truth  of  his  genius,  than 
lad,  by  his  own  strength,  kept  the  whole  Minerva  Press  going,  to 
id  of  his  literary  course.  He  shows  himself  at  least  a  poet  of 
)'s  own  making ;  and  Nature,  after  all,  is  still  the  grand  agent  in 
g  poets.  We  often  hear  of  this  and  the  other  external  condition 
requisite  for  the  existence  of  a  poet.  Sometimes  it  is  a  certain  sort 
ning;  he  must  have  studied  certain  things,  studied  for  instance 
ilder  dramatists,  **  and  so  learned  a  poetic  language ;  as  if  poetry 
the  tongue,  not  in  the  heart.  At  other  times  we  are  told,  he  must 
d  in  a  certain  rank,  and  must  be  on  a  confidential  footing  with  the 
classes;  because,  above  all  other  things,  he  must  see  the  world, 
seeing  the  world,  we  apprehend  this  will  cause  him  little  difficulty, 
tiave  but  an  eye  to  see  it  with.  Without  eyes,  indeed,  the  task 
be  hard.  But  happily  every  poet  is  born  in  the  world ;  and  sees 
h  or  against  his  will,  every  day  and  every  hour  he  lives.  The 
ious  workmanship  of  man's  heart,  the  true  light  and  the  inscrutable 
iss  of  man's  destiny,  reveal  themselves  not  only  in  capital  cities,  and 
ed  saloons,  but  in  every  hut  and  hamlet  where  men  have  their  abode. 
lo  not  the  elements  of  all  human  virtues,  and  all  human  vices  ;  the 
IS  at  once  of  a  Borgia  and  of  a  Luther,  lie  written,  in  stronger  or 

lines,  in  the  consciousness  of  every  individual  bosom,  that  has 
led  honest  self-examination  ?  Truly,  this  same  world  may  be  seen 
ssgiel  and  Tarbolton,  if  we  look  well,  as  clearly  as  it  ever  came  to 
n  Crockford's,  or  the  Tuileries  itself. 

sometimes  still  harder  requisitions  are  laid  on  the  poor  aspirant  to 
;  for  it  is  hinted  that  he  should  have  been  bom  two  centuries  ago ; 
ich  as  poetry,  soon  after  that  date,  vanished  from  the  earth,  and 
e  no  longer  attainable  by  men  !  Such  cobweb  speculations  have, 
md  then,  overhung  the  fieldof  literature  ;  but  they  obstruct  not  the 
i  of  any  plant  there  :  the  Shakspeare,  or  the  Burns,  unconsciously, 
lerely  as  he  walks  onward,  silently  brushes  them  away.  Is  not  every 
\  an  impossibility  till  he  appear  ?  Why  do  we  call  him  new  and 
aJ,  if  we  saw  where  his  marble  was  lying,  and  what  fabric  he  could 
*om  it  ?  It  is  not  the  material  but  the  workman  that  is  wanting.  It 
the  dark  place  that  hinders,  but  the  dim  eye.  A  Scottish  peasant's 
ais  the  meanest  and  rudest  of  all  lives,  till  Burns  became  a  poet  in  it, 
poet  of  it;  found  it  a  man's  life,  and  therefore  significant  to  men.  A 
ind  battle-fields  remain  unsung ;  but  the  Wounded  Hare  has  not 
led  without  its  memorial ;  a  balm  of  mercy  yet  breathes  on  us  from 
mb  agonies,  because  a  poet  was  there.  Our  Halloween  had  passed 
^passed,  in  rude  awe  and  laughter,  since  the  era  of  the  Druids  ;  but  no 
;ritus,  till  Bums,  discerned  in  it  the  materials  of  a  Scottish  Idyl : 
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neither  Was  the  Holy  Fair  any  Council  of  Trent  of  Roman  Jubilee  ;  but  i 
nevertheless,  Superetiiion,  and  Hypocrisy,  and  Fun  having  been  propi-  } 
tious  to  him,  in  this  man's  hand  it  became  a  poem,  instinct  with  satire,  i 
and  genuine  comic  life.  Let  but  the  true  poet  be  given  us,  we  repeat  it,  s 
place  him  where  and  how  you  will,  and  true  poetry  will  not  be  Wanting,      i 

Independently  of  the  essential  gift  of  poetic  feeling,  as  v^e  have  now  at-  * 
tempted  to  describe  it,  a  certain  rugged  sterling  worth  pervades  whatersr  t 
Bums  has  written :  a  virtue  as  of  green  fields  and  mountain  breezes,  dwelb  i 
in  his  poetry;  it  is  redolent  of  natural  life,  and  hardy  natural  men.  There  f 
is  a  decisive  strength  in  him,  and  yet  a  sweet  native  gracefulness:  he  is  ^ 
tender,  and  he  is  vehement,  yet  without  constraint  or  too  visible  effort;  i 
he  melts  the  heart,  or  inflames  it,  with  a  power  which  seems  habitual  and  H 
familiat  to  him.  We  see  in  him  the  gentleness,  the  trembling  pity,  oft  f 
woman,  with  the  deep  earnestness,  the  force  and  passionate  ardour,  oft  | 
hero.  Tears  lie  in  him,  and  consuming  fire ;  as  lightning  lurks  in  the  dropi  ] 
of  the  summer  cloud.  He  has  a  resonance  in  his  bosom  for  every  note  rf 
human  feeling ;  the  high  and  the  low,  the  sad,  the  ludicrous,  the  joyful, 
are  welcome  in  their  turns  to  his  **  lightly-moved  and  all-conceiving  spirit." 
And  observe  with  what  a  prompt  and  eager  force  he  grasps  his  subject, 
be  it  what  it  may !  How  he  fixes,  as  it  were,  the  full  image  of  the  matter 
in  his  eye ;  full  and  clear  in  every  lineament ;  and  catches  the  real  typeihd 
essence  of  it,  amid  a  thousand  accidents  and  superficial  circumstances,  ad 
one  of  which  misleads  him !  Is  it  of  reason ;  some  truth  to  be  discoveredt 
No  sophistry,  no  vain  surface-logic  detains  him ;  quick,  resolute,  unerriDg, 
he  pierces  through  into  the  marrow  of  the  question ;  and  speaks  his  verdict 
with  an  emphasis  that  cannot  be  forgotten.  Is  it  of  description ;  some  visual 
object  to  be  represented?  No  poet  of  any  age  or  nation  is  more  graphic  thia 
Burns :  the  characteristic  features  disclose  themselves  to  him  at  a  glance; 
three  lines  from  his  hand,  and  we  have  a  likeness.  And,  in  that  roug^ 
dialect,  in  that  rude,  often  awkward,  metre,  so  clear  and  definite  a  likeness! 
It  seems  a  draughtsman  working  with  a  burned  stick  ;  and  yet  the  burift 
of  a  Retsch  is  not  more  expressive  or  exact. 

This  clearness  of  sight  we  may  call  the  foundation  of  all  talent;  for  in 
fact,  unless  we  see  our  object,  how  shall  we  know  how  to  place  or  prize  it, 
in  our  understanding,  our  imagination,  our  affections  ?  Yet  it  is  not  m  it- 
self perhaps  a  very  high  excellence ;  but  capable  of  being  united  indifferently 
with  the  strongest,  or  with  ordinary,  powers.  Homer  surpasses  all  men  in 
this  quality;  but,  strangely  enough,  at  no  great  distance  below  him  are 
Richardson  and  Defoe.  It  belongs,  in  truth,  to  what  is  called  a  lively  mind; 
and  gives  no  sure  indication  of  the  higher  endowments  that  may  exist  along 
with  it.  In  all  the  thi^ee  cases  we  have  mentioned,  it  is  combined  with  great 
garrulity;  their  descriptions  are  detailed,  ample,  and  lovingly  exact :  Ho- 
mer's fire  bursts  through  from  time  to  time,  as  if  by  accident ;  but  Defoe 
and  Richardson  have  no  fire.  Bums,  again,  is  not  more  distinguished  by 
the  clearness  than  by  the  impetuous  force  of  his  conceptions.  Of  the  strength, 
the  piercing  emphasis,  with  which  he  thought,  his  emphasis  of  expression 
may  give  a  humble  but  the  readiest  proof.  Who  ever  uttered  sharper 
sayings  than  his;  words  more  memorable,  now  by  their  burning  vehemence, 
now  by  their  cool  vigour  and  laconic  pith  ?  A  single  phrase  depicts  a  whole 
subject,  a  whole  scene.  Our  Scottish  forefathers  in  the  battle-field  struggled 
forward,  he  says,  ''red-wat^hod;"  giving  in  this  one  word  a  fuH  vision  of 
horror  and  carnage,  perhaps  too  frightfully  accurate  for  art ! 
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Ltel,  one  of  the  leading  features  in  the  mind  of  Burns  is  this  vigour 
gtrictly  intellectual  perceptions.  A  resolute  force  is  ever  visible  in  his 
ents,  as  in  his  feelings  and  volitions.  Professor  Stewart  says  of  him 
KNDe  surprise-*-*' All  the  faculties  of  Burns's  mind  were,  as  far  as  I 
judge,  equally  vigorous ;  and  his  predilection  for  poetry  was  rather 
)ult  of  his  own  enthusiastic  and  impassioned  temper,  than  of  a  genius 
ively  adapted  to  that  species  of  composition.  From  this  conversation 
Id  have  pronounced  him  to  be  fitted  to  excel  in  whatever  walk  of 
on  he  had  chosen  to  exert  his  abilities."  But  this,  if  we  mistake  not, 
I  times  the  very  essence  of  a  truly  poetical  endowment.  Poetry,  ex- 
sensibility,  and  a  certain  vague  pervading  tunefulness  of  nature,  is  no 
e  faculty,  no  organ  which  can  be  superadded  to  tlie  rest,  or  disjoined 
lem ;  but  rather  the  result  of  their  general  harmony  and  completion, 
clings,  the  gifts,  that  exist  in  the  poet,  are  those  that  exist,  with  more 

developement,  in  every  human  soul :  the  imagination,  which 
rs  at  the  hell  of  Dante,  is  the  same  faculty,  weaker  in  degree,  which 
hat  picture  into  being.    How  does  the  poet  speak  (o  all  men,  with 

but  by  being  still  more  a  man  than  they  ?  Shakspeare,  it  has  been 
aerved,  in  the  planning  and  completinj^  of  his  tragedies,  has  shown 
irstanding,  were  it  nothing  more,  which  might  have  governed  states, 
ed  a  Novum  Organum.  What  Burns's  force  of  undcrsianding  may 
sen,  we  have  less  means  of  judging ;  for  it  dwelt  among  the  humblest 

never  saw  philosophy,  and  never  rose,  except  for  short  intervals, 
t  region  of  great  ideas.  Nevertheless,  sufficient  indication  remains 
1  his  works ;  we  discern  the  brawny  movemenfs  of  a  giganlic  though 
ed  strength,  and  can  understand  how,  in  conversation,  his  quick 
jglit  into  men  and  things  may,  as  much  ns  aught  else  about  him, 

nazed  the  best  thinkers  of  his  time  and  country. 

♦  ♦**♦*♦  * 

ir  tlie  most  finished,  complete,  and  Iruly  inspired  pieces  of  Burns 
hout  dispute,  to  be  found  among  his  Songs.  It  is  here  that,  although 
I  a  small  aperture,  his  light  shines  with  the  least  obstruction ;  in 
.est  beauty,  and  pure  sunny  clearness.  The  reason  may  be,  that 
a  brief  and  simple  species  of  composition ;  and  requires  nothing  so. 
)r  its  perfection,  as  genuine  poetic  feeling,  genuine  music  of  heart, 
ig  has  its  rules  equally  with  the  Tragedy ;  rules  which  in  most  cases 
•ly  fulfilled,  in  many  cases  are  not  so  much  as  fell.  We  might  write  a 
ay  on  the  Songs  of  Burns ;  which  we  reckon  by  far  the  best  that 
has  yet  produced :  for  indeed  since  the  era  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
w  not  that,  by  any  other  hand,  aught  truly  worth  attention  has  been 
iishcyl  in  this  department.  True,  we  have  songs  enough  **  by  persons 
ty;"  we  have  tawdry,  hollow,    wine-bred  madrigals;    many  a 

**  speech"  in  the  flowing  and  watery  vein  of  Ossorius  the  Portugal 
rich  in  sonorous  words,  and,  for  moral,  dashed  perhaps  with  some 
i  sentimental  sensuality;  all  which  many  persons  cease  not  from 
►uring  to  sing ;  though  for  the  most  part,  we  fear,  the  music  is  butfrom 
lat  outwards,  or  at  best  from  some  region  far  enough  short  of  the 
lot  in  which,  but  in  a  certain  inane  Limbo  of  the  fancy,  or  even  in 
iporous  debatable  land  on  the  outside  of  the  nervous  system,  most 

madrigals  and  rhymed  speeches  seem  to  have  originated.  With 
gs  of  Bums  we  must  not  name  these  things.  Independently  of  the 
Banly,  heartfelt  sentiment  that  ever  pervades  his  poetry,  his  songs 
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an;  honest  in  another  point  of  view ;  in  form,  as  well  as  in  spirit.  Tlie 
not  affect  to  bo  sot  to  music,  but  they  actually  and  in  themselves  arc  mi 
(hey  nave  received  their  life,  and  fashioned  tliemselves  together,  in  the 
dium  of  harmony,  as  Venus  rose  from  the  homm  of  ttie  sea.  The  si 
the  feeling,  is  not  detailed,  but  suggested ;  not  said,  or  spouted  io  A 
rical  completc^ness  and  coherence;  but  sung,  in  fitful  gushes,  in  glo 
hinis,  in  fantastic  brealis,  in  warbling^  not  of  the  voice  only,  butol 
whole  mind.  We  consider  this  to  be  tlie  essence  of  a  song;  and  tlu 
songs  since  the  little  careless  catches,  and,  as  it  were,  drops  ojf  song,  ¥ 
Shakspeare  has  here  and  there  sprinkled  over  his  plays,  fulfil  this  cone 
in  nearly  the  same  degree  as  most  of  Kurncs's  do.  Such  grace  and  tru 
external  movement,  too,  prcMiupposes  in  general  a  corresponding 
and  truth  of  sentiment,  and  inward  m(*aning.  The  songs  of  Bums  ar 
more  perfect  in  the  former  quality,  than  in  the  latter.  With  what  tende 
he  sings,  yet  with  what  vehemence  and  entireness  I  There  is  a  pie 
wail  in  his  sorrow,  the  purest  rapture  in  his  joy ;  he  burns  with  the  s 
est  ire,  or  laughs  with  the  loudest  or  slyest  mirth ;  and  yet  he  is  swei 
soft,  ''sweet  as  the  smile  when  fond  lovers  meet,  and  soft  as  their  pt 
tear !"  If  we  farther  take  into  account  the  immense  variety  of  his  sub 
how,  from  the  loud  ilowing  revel  in  JVillie  hrew'd  a  peck  o*  Mautf  J 
still,  rapt  enthusiasm  of  sadness  torJUarp  in  Heaven;  from  Ihe  glad 
gnseting  of  Auld  Langsyne,  or  the  comic  archness  of  Duncan  Gray, 
iire--6yed  fury  otScoiSf  wha  hoe  wi'  Wallace  bledf  he  has  found  a  tor 
words  for  every  mood  of  man's  heart, — it  will  seem  a  small  praise 
rank  him  as  tlie  first  of  all  our  s^)ng  writers ;  for  we  know  not  where  I 
one  worthy  of  being  second  to  him. 

It  is  on  his  songs,  as  we  bc^lieve,  that  Burns*s  chief  influence  as  an  i 
will  ultimately  be  found  to  depend;  Kor,  if  our  Fletcher's  aphorism  ii 
shall  we  account  this  a  small  influence.  "Let  me  make  the  songi 
people,"  said  he,  ''and  you  shall  make  its  laws/'  Surely,  if  evt 
poet  might  have  e(|uall(ul  himscdf  with  legislators,  on  this  ground. 
Burns.  His  songs  are  already  part  of  the  motlier-tongue  not  of  Sc 
only  but  of  Britain,  and  of  the  millions  that  in  all  tlu;  ends  of  tlie 
speak  a  British  language.  In  hut  and  hall,  as  the  heart  unfolds  ill 
the  joy  and  woe  of  vxiaUmvAt,  the;  name,  the  voiciB,  of  that  joy  and  tha 
is  tlie  name  and  voice  which  Burns  has  given  them.  Slriclly  s|K! 
perhaps,  no  British  man  basso  dee))ly  a(r<>rted  the  thoughts  and  feeli 
so  many  men,  as  this  solitary  and  allogether  private  individual,  with 
apparently  the  humblest. 

In  another  point  of  vicsw,  moreover,  we  incline  to  think  that  Burr 
fliiejice  may  have  b(;en  considerable:  we  mean,  as  (exerted  speeia 
the  literature  of  his  country,  at  l(*ast  on  (he  literature  of  Scotland.  J 
the  gn*at  changes  which  British,  particularly  Sc;ottish,  literature  li 
dergone  since  that  period,  one  of  (be  greatest  will  be  fotuid  to  (M)iisisi 
remarkable,  increase  of  nationality.  Kven  the  English  writers  most  |i 
in  Burns's  time,  were  little  distinguisbed  for  tlieir  literary  patriot! 
this  its  b(*Kt  tMitmi.  A  ciTlain  attenua(<;d  cosmopolKanism  had,  ir 
measure,  tak(*n  place  of  (he  old  insular  home-feeling;  literature  wai 
were,  wUlioiH  any  local  environment,  was  not  nourished  by  the  afli 
which  spriiiKfrom  a  nalive  soil.  Our  (irays  and  (Hovers  s<;emed  t< 
almost  as  iff»  vacuo  \  ilm  \\mi^  written  l>ears  no  mark  of  plac^;  il 
written  so  much  for  Englisbim;n,  as  for  men;  or  rather,  which  is  I 
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Ue  result  of  this,  for  certain  generalisations  which  philosophy  termed 
Goldsmith  is  an  exception :  not  so  Johnson ;  the  scene  of  his  Rambler 
le  more  English  than  Ihat  of  his  Rasselaa,  But  if  such  was,  in  some 
%,  the  case  with  England,  it  was,  in  the  highest  degree,  the  case  with 
and.  In  fact,  our  Scottish  literature  had,  at  that  period,  a  very  sin- 
'  aspect;  unexampled,  so  far  as  we  know,  except  perhaps  at  Geneva, 
e  the  same  state  of  matters  appears  still  to  continue.  For  a  long  period 
Scotland  became  British,  we  had  no  literature :  at  the  date  when 
900  and  Steele  were  i^^Titing  their  Spectators,  our  good  John  Boston 
imting,  with  the  noblest  intent,  but  alike  in  defiance  of  granunar  and 
sophy,  his  Four/bid  State  of  Man,  Then  came  the  schisms  in  our 
lal  church,  and  the  fiercer  schisms  in  our  body  politic :  theologic  ink^ 
icobite  blood,  with  gall  enough  in  both  cases,  seemed  to  have  blotted  out 
tellect  of  the  country ;  however,  it  was  only  obscured,  not  obliterated. 
Karnes  made  nearly  the  first  attempt,  and  a  tolerably  clumsy  one,  at 
g English;  and  ere  long  Hume,  Robertson,  Smith,  and  a  whole  host  of 
ers,  attracted  hither  the  eyes  of  all  Europe.  And  yet  in  this  brilliant 
itation  of  our ' '  fervid  genius, ''  there  was  nothing  truly  Scottish,  nothing 
Dous;  except,  perhaps,  the  natural  impetuosity  of  intellect,  which  we 
imes  claim,  and  are  sometimes  upbraided  with,  as  a  characteristic  of 
ition.  It  is  curious  to  remark  that  Scotland,  so  full  of  writers,  had 
»ttish  culture,[nor  indeed  any  English ;  our  culture  was  almost  exclu- 
French.  It  was  by  studying  Racine  and  Voltaire,  BatteuxandBoilcau, 
ames  had  trained  himself  to  be  a  critic  and  philosopher ;  it  was  the 
f  Montesquieu  and  Mably  that  guided  Robertson  in  his  political  spe- 
<ns ;  Quesnay's  lamp  that  kindled  the  lamp  of  Adam  Smith.  Hume 
0  rich  a  man  to  borrow ;  and  perhaps  he  reacted  on  the  French  more 
3  was  acted  on  by  them ;  but  neither  had  he  aught  to  do  with  Scotland ; 
iiTgh,  equally  with  La  Fl^che,  was  but  the  lodging  and  Laboratory,  in 
he  not  so  much  morally  lived,  as  metaphysically  investigated.  Never, 
»,  was  there  a  class  of  writers,  so  clear  and  well-ordered,  yet  so  totally 
te,  to  all  appearance,  of  any  patriotic  alTection,  nay,  of  any  human  af- 

whatever.  The  French  wits  of  the  period  were  as  unpatriotic ;  but 
leneral  deficiency  in  moral  principle,  not  to  say  their  avowed  sen- 

and  unbelief  in  all  virtue,  strictly  so  called,  render  this  accountable 
1.  We  hope  there  is  a  patriotism  founded  on  something  better  than 
ice ;  that  our  country  may  be  dear  to  us  without  injury  to  our  phi- 
y;  that  in  loving  and  justly  prizing  all  other  lands,  we  may  prize 

and  yet  love  before  all  others,  our  own  stern  motherland,  and  the 
ble  structure  of  social  and  moral  life,  which  mind  has  through  long 
;en  building  up  for  us  there.  Surely  there  is  nourishment  for  the  better ' 
'  man's  heart  in  all  this :  surely  the  roots,  that  have  fixed  themselves 
very  core  of  man's  being,  may  be  so  cultivated  as  to  grow  up  not 
iers,  but  into  roses,  in  the  field  of  his  life !  Our  Scottish  sages  have 
h  propensities :  the  field  of  their  life  shows  neither  briers  nor  roses : 
ly  a  flat,  continuous  thrashing  floor  for  logic,  whereon  all  questions, 
he  **  Doctrine  of  Rent,"  to  the  **  Natural  History  of  Religion,"  are 
ed  and  sifted  with  the  same  mechanical  impartiality ! 
h  Sir  Walter  Scott  at  the  head  of  our  literature,  it  cannot  be  denied 
luch  of  this  evil  is  past,  or  rapidily  passing  away  :  our  chief  literary 
whatever  other  faults  they  may  have,  no  longer  live  among  us  like 
ich  colony,  or  some  knot  of  Propaganda  missionaries ;  but  like  natural- 
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born  subjects  of  (he  soil,  partaking  and  sympathising  io  all  our  attachmeoli;. 
humours,  and  habits.    Our  literature  no  longer  grows  in  water,  but  im': 
mould,  and  wjth  the  true  racy  Yirtues  of  the  soil  and  climate.    How  modi, 
of  this  change  may  be  due  to  Burns,  or  to  any  other  indiTidual,  it  migh 
be  difficult  to  estimate.    Direct  literary  imitation  of  Burns  was  not  to  be 
looked  for.    But  his  example,  in  the  fearless  adoption  of  domestic  subjects, 
could  not  but  operate  from  afar ;  and  certainly  in  no  heart  did  the  lore  of 
country  ever  bum  with  a  warmer  glow  than  in  that  of  Burns :  ''  a  tided' 
Scottish  prejudice,"  as  he  modestly  calls  this  deep  and  generous  feelii^ 
**  had  been  poured  along  his  veins;  and  he  felt  that  it  would  boil  (heretik.- 
the  floodgates  shut  in  eternal  rest."    It  seemed  to  him,  as  if  he  could  d» 
so  little  for  his  country,  and  yet  would  so  gladly  have  done  all.    Oi» 
small  province  stood  open  for  him ;  that  of  Scottish  song,  and  how  eagerlj^ 
he  entered  on  it ;  how  devotedly  he  laboured  (here  I     In  his  most  toilsontf^ 
journeyings,  this  object  never  quits  him ;  it  is  the  little  happy  valley  of  hM^ 
care-worn  heart.     In  the  gloom  of  his  own  affliction,  he  eagerly  searche»^ 
after  some  lonely  brother  of  (he  muse,  and  rejoices  to  snatch  one  othel-' 
name  from  the  oblivion  that  was  covering  it  I    These  were  early  feclin(^ : 
and  they  abode  with  him  to  the  end. 

"a  wish,  (I  mind  its|>ower,) 

A  wish,  that  to  my  latetit  notir 

Wi]]  strongly  heave  my  breast ; 
That  I,  for  poor  auld  Scotland'*  sake. 
Some  useful  plan  or  book  could  make, 

Or  sinff  a  sans:  at  least. 
The  rough  bur  Tliistle  spreading  wide 

Amang  the  bcnrded  hrar, 
I  turn'd  my  weeding- clips  aside. 

And  spared  the  symbol  dear.*^ 

But  to  leave  the  mere  literary  character  of  Burns,  which  has  already  cte*- 
tained  us  too  long,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  life  he  willed,  and  wa*,, 
fated  to  lead  among  his  fellow  men,  is  both  more  interesting  and  instruclivf  Ij 
than  any  of  his  written  works.  These  poems  are  but  like  little  rhymedr 
fragments  scattered  here  and  there  in  the  grand  unrhymed  romance  of  fail' 
earthly  existence;  and  it  is  only  when  intercalated  in  this  at  their  prepaid 
places,  that  they  altain  their  full  measure  of  significance.  And  this  loOf> 
alas,  was  but  a  fragment !  The  plan  of  a  miglity  edifice  had  been  sketched;  v 
some  columns,  porticoes,  firm  masses  of  building,  stand  completed ;  tber' 
rest  more  or  less  clearly  indicated;  with  many  a  far-stretching  tendencyjk 
which  only  studious  and  friendly  eyes  can  now  trace  towards  the  purposed  j 
termination.  For  the  work  Is  broken  off  in  the  middle,  almost  in  the  be- ^ 
ginning ;  and  rises  among  us,  beautiful  and  sad,  at  once  unfinished  and  a  | 
ruin !  If  charitable  judgment  was  necessary  in  estimating  his  poems,  audi 
justice  required  that  the  aim  and  the  manifest  power  to  fulfil  it,  must  oftei^ 
be  accepted  for  the  fulfilment;  much  more  is  this  the  case  in  regard  to ' 
life,  the  sum  and  result  of  all  his  endeavours,  where  his  difficulties  ca 
upon  him  not  in  detail  only,  but  in  mass;  and  so  much  has  been  lefli 

accomplished,  nay,  was  mistaken,  and  altogether  marred. 

*****  *  ^ 

He  loved  poetry  warmly,  and  in  his  heart — could  he  but  have  loved  iU 

purely,  and  with  his  whole  undivided  heart,  it  ha^d  beien  well.   For  Poetrfh^ 

as  Burns  could  have  followed  it,  is  but  another  form  of  Wisdom,  of  R^ 

h'gioa ;  is  Hselt  Wisdom  and  Rc\\%vou.    But  this  also  was  denied  him.   I"*^ 
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ilrf  IB  a  stray  vagrant  gleam,  which  will  not  be  extinguished  within 
k)  yet  rises  not  to  be  the  true  light  of  his  path,  but  is  often  a  wildfire 
MtDideads  him.    It  was  not  necessary  for  Burns  to  be  rich,  to  be,  or  to 
IB,  '*  independent;"  but  it  ioaa  necessary  for  him  to  be  at  one  with  his 
H heart;  to  place  what  was  highest  in  his  nature,  highest  also  in  his  life; 
'to  seek  within  himself  for  that  consistency  and  sequence,  which  external 
Ml  Would  for  ever  refuse  him.''    He  was  born  a  poet;  poetry  was  the 
element  of  his  being,  and  should  have  been  the  soul  of  his  whole 
lYOurs.    Lifted  into  that  serene  ether,  whither  he  had  wings  given 
itomonnt,  he  would  have  needed  no  other  elevation :  poverty,  neglect, 
lallevil,  save  the  desecration  of  himself  and  his  art,  were  a  small  matter 
the  pride  and  the  passions  of  the  world  lay  far  beneath  his  feet ; 
1  he  looked  down  alike  on  noble  and  slave,  on  prince  and  beggar,  and 
[Aat  wore  the  stamp  of  man,  with  clear  recognition,  with  brotherly 
m,  with  sympathy,  with  pity.     Nay,  we  question  whether  for  hi* 
M  a  poet,  poverty,  and  much  suffering  for  a  season,  were  not  ab- 
ly advantageous.     Great  men,  in  looking  back  over  their  lives,  have 
Kfiedto  that  effect.     ''  I  would  not  for  much,"  says  Jean  Paul,  *'  that 
Mbeen  born  richer."    And  yet  Paul's  birth  was  poor  enough ;  for,  in 
Mhdr place,  he  adds:— ** The  prisoner's  allowance  is  bread  and  water; 
•ditad  often  only  the  latter."    But  the  gold  that  is  refined  in  the  hottest 
iMCe  comes  out  the  purest;  or,  as  ho  has  himself  expressed  it,  ''  the  ca- 
l^-bird  sings  sweeter,  the  longer  it  has  been  trained  in  a  darkened  cage." 
A  man  like  Burns  might  have  divided  his  hours  between  poetry  and 
fctuous  industry ;  industry  which  all  true  feeling  sanctions,  nay,  prescribes, 
iid  which  has  a  beauty,  for  that  cause,  beyond  the  pomp  of  thrones :  but  to 
fciie his  hours  between  poetry  and  rich  men's  banquets,  was  an  ill-starred 
M  imuspicious  attempt.     How  could  ho  be  at  case  at  such  banquets? 
^Uhid  he  to  do  there,  mingling  his  music  with  the  coarse  roar  of  alto- 
per  earthly  voices,  and  brightening  the  thick  smoke  of  intoxication  with 
P hit  him  from  heaven?    Was  it  his  aim  to  enjoy  life?  to-morrow  ho 
■tt  gp  drudge  as  an  exciseman  1    We  wonder  not  that  Burns  bccamo 

eily,  iDdignant,  and  at  times  an  offender  against  certain  rules  of  society ; 
Wher  that  he  did  not  grow  utterly  frantic,  and  run  a  muck  against 
JjtotH*  How  could  a  man,  so  falsely  placed,  by  his  own  or  others*  fault, 
^taow contentment  or  peaceable  diligence  for  an  hour?  What  he  did, 
Jjjhf  «uch  perverse  guidance,  and  what  he  forbore  to  do,  alike  fill  us  with 
^^llshment  at  the  natural  strength  and  worth  of  his  character. 

'wfetless  there  was  a  remedy  for  this  perverscness :  but  not  in  others; 
^  in  hin»eif ;  least  of  all  in  simple  increase  of  wealth  and  worldly 

leipeclability."  We  hope  we  have  now  heard  enough  about  the  efficacy 
■■  w«Mi  for  poetry,  and  to  make  poets  happy.  Nay,  have  we  not  seen 
^••**  iDstanoe  of  it  in  these  very  days?  Byron,  a  man  of  an  endowment 
2*|^flMy  less  ethereal  than  that  of  Burns,  is  born  in  the  rank  not  of  a 
pWA  ploughman,  but  of  an  English  peer :  the  highest  worldly  honours, 
Jffcirest worldly  career,  are  his  by  inheritance ;  the  richest  harvest  of 
JjJ  he  soon  reaps,  in  another  province,  by  his  own  hand.  And  what 
J*8ajl  this  avail  him?  Is  he  happy,  is  he  good,  is  he  true?  Alas,  he  has 
JW's  soul,  and  strives  towards  the  Infinite  and  the  Eternal ;  and  soon 
Pjj*>it  all  this  is  but  mounting  to  the  house-top  to  reach  the  stars!  Like 
*[J*»  he  is  only  a  proud  man ;  might  like  him  have  *  *  purchased  a  pocket-^ 
^^  Milton  to  study  the  character  of  Satan ;"  for  Satan  also  is  Byron's 
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grand  exemplar,  the  hero  of  his  poetry,  and  the  model  apparently  of  h 
conduct.  As  in  Bums's  case,  too,  Uie  celestial  element  will  not  miogle  wfi 
the  clay  of  earth ;  both  poet  and  man  of  the  world  he  must  be;  vulgar  An 
bition  will  not  Kve  kindly  with  poetic  Adoration ;  he  cannot  serve  God  m 
Mammon.  Byron,  like  Burns,  is  not  happy ;  nay,  he  is  the  most  wrelchm 
of  all  men.  His  life  is  falsely  arranged;  the  fire  that  is  in  him  isoo^; 
strong,  still,  central  fire,  warming  into  beauty  the  products  of  a  world;  kg 
it  is  the  mad  fire  of  a  volcano ;  and  now — we  look  sadly  into  the  adieifl 
a  crater,  which,  ere  long,  will  fill  itself  with  snow ! 

Byron  and  Burns  were  sent  forth  as  missionaries  to  their  generatioD,  II 
teach  it  a  higher  doctrine,  a  purer  truth  :  they  had  a  message  to  delim 
which  left  them  no  rest  till  it  was  accomplished ;  in  dim  throes  of  pitali 
this  divine  behest  lay  smouldering  within  them  ;  for  they  knew  not  wW 
it  meant,  and  felt  it  only  in  mysterious  anticipation,  and  they  had  to4i 
without  articulately  uttering  it.  They  are  in  the  camp  of  the  uncoDveriA 
Yet  not  as  high  messengers  of  rigorous  though  benignant  truth,  but  asNl 
flattering  singers,  and  in  pleasant  fellowship  will  they  live  there:  theyfll 
first  adulated,  then  persecuted;  they  find  no  peace  for  themselves,  but  Mlf 
death  and  the  peace  of  the  grave.  We  confess,  it  is  not  without  a  cerUii 
mournful  awe  that  we  view  the  fate  of  those  noble  souls,  so  richly  giUd, 
yet  ruined  to  so  little  purpose  wilh  all  their  gifts.  It  seems  to  us  then 
is  a  stern  moral  taught  in  this  piece  of  history — twice  told  us  in  our  owi 
time !  Surely  to  men  of  like  genius,  if  there  be  any  such,  it  carries  wid 
it  a  lesson  of  deep  impressive  significance.  Surely  it  would  become  lod 
a  man,  furnished  for  the  highest  of  all  enterprises,  that  of  being  the  PM 
of  his  Age,  to  consider  well  what  it  is  that  he  attempts  and  in  what  spU 
he  attempts  it.  For  the  words  of  Milton  are  true  in  all  times,  and  wei 
never  truer  than  in  this  :  ^'  He  who  would  write  heroic  poems,  mustmak 
his  whole  life  a  heroic  poem."  If  he  cannot  first  so  make  his  life,  the 
let  him  hasten  from  this  arena  ;  for  neither  its  lofty  glories,  nor  its  feirii 
perils,  are  for  him.  Let  him  dwindle  into  a  modish  balladmonger ;  I 
him  worship  and  bo-sing  the  idols  of  the  time,  and  the  time  will  notfi 
to  reward  him — if,  indeed,  he  can  endure  to  live  in  that  capacity  I  Byw 
and  Burns  could  not  live  as  idol  priests,  but  the  fire  of  their  own  hear 
consumed  them :  and  better  it  was  for  them  that  they  could  not ;  for  it 
not  in  the  favour  of  the  great,  or  of  the  small,  but  in  a  life  of  truth,  at 
in  the  inexpugnable  citadel  of  his  own  soul,  that  a  Byron's  or  a  Bum! 
strength  must  lie.  Let  the  great  stand  aloof  from  him,  or  know  how 
reverence  him.  Beautiful  is  the  union  of  wealth  with  favour  and  fiii 
thcrauce  for  literature ;  like  the  costliest  fiower-jar  enclosing  the  lovelif 
amaranth.  Yet  let  not  the  relation  be  mistaken*  A  true  poet  is  not  oi 
whom  they  can  hire  by  money  or  flattery  to  be  a  minister  of  their  pleasure 
their  writer  of  occasional  verses,  their  purveyor  of  table-wit ;  he  cannot 
their  menial,  he  cannot  even  bo  their  partisan.  At  the  peril  of  both  parti( 
let  no  such  union  be  attempted !  Will  a  courser  of  the  stm  work  softly 
the  harness  of  a  dray-horse?  His  hoofs  are  of  fire,  and  his  path  is  throui 
the  heavens,  bringing  light  to  all  lands ;  will  he  lumber  on  mud  highwai 
dragging  ale  for  earthly  appetites,  from  door  to  door? 

But  we  must  slop  short  in  these  considerations,  which  would  lead  U5 
boundless  lengths.  Wo  had  something  to  say  on  the  public  moral  charad 
of  Burns;  but  this  also  we  must  forbear.  VVe  are  far  from  regarding  U 
us  guilty  before  the  world,  as  guiltier  than  the  average;  nay,  from  dovbiin 
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thAt  he  is  less  guilty  than  one  of  ten  thousand.    Tried  at  a  tribunal  far  more 
Tigid  than  that  where  the  Plebiscita  of  common  civic  reputations  are  pro- 
nounced, he  has  seemed  to  us  even  there  less  worthy  of  blame  than  of  pity 
iBd  wonder.     But  the  world  is  habitually  unjust  in  its  judgments  of  such 
men ;  unjust  on  many  grounds,  of  which  this  one  may  be  stated  as  the  sub- 
stance : — It  decides,  like  a  court  of  law,  by  dead  statutes ;  and  not  positively 
but  n^atively,  less  on  what  is  done  right,  than  on  what  is,  or  is  not,  done 
wrong.    Not  the  few  inches  of  deflection  from  the  mathematical  orbit, 
which  are  so  easily  measured,  but  the  ratio  of  these  to  the  whole  diameter 
constitutes  the  real  aberration.     This  orbit  may  be  a  planet's,  its  diameter 
fte  breadth  of  the  solar  system;  or  it  may  be  a  city  hippodrome ;  nay,  the 
circle  of  a  gin-horse,  its  diameter  a  score  of  feet  or  paces.    But  the  inches  of 
deflection  only  are  measured  ;  and  it  is  assumed  that  the  diameter  of  the 
gin-horse  and  that  of  the  planet  will  yield  the  same  ratio  when  compared 
With  them.    Here  lies  the  root  of  many  a  blind  cruel  condemnation  of 
Bomses,  Swifts,  Rousseaus,  which  one  never  listens  to  with  approval. 
Granted,  the  ship  comes  into  harbour  with  shrouds  and  tackle  damaged; 
ind  the  pflot  is,  therefore,  blameworthy ;  for  he  has  not  been  all-wise  and 
ill-powerful;  but  to  know  how  blameworthy,  tell  us  first  whether  his 
woyage  has  been  round  the  globe,  or  only  to  Ramsgate  and  the  Isle  of  Dogs. 
With  our  readers  in  general,  with  men  of  right  feeling  anywhere,  we 
are  not  required  to  plead  for  Burns.     In  pitying  admiration,  he  lies  en- 
shrined in  all  our  hearts,  in  a  far  nobler  mausoleum  than  that  one  of 
marble;  neither  will  his  works,  even  as  they  are,  pass  away  from  the  me- 
mory of  men.  While  the  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  roll  on  like  mighty  rivers 
diroug^  the  country  of  Thought,  bearing  fleets  of  traffickers  and  assiduous 
peaii-fishers  on  their  waves;  this  little  Yalclusa  Fountain  will  also  arrest 
our  eye  :  for  this  also  is  of  Nature's  own  and  most  cunning  workmanship, 
bursts  from  the  depths  of  the  earth  with  a  full-gushing  current  into  the  light 
of  day ;  and  often  will  the  traveller  turn  aside  to  drink  of  its  clear  waters, 
and  muse  among  its  rocks  and  pines.'^ 


LORD  BYRON,  f 


If  the  finest  poetry  be  that  which  leaves  the  deepest  impression  on  the 
minds  of  its  readers— *and  this  is  not  the  worst  test  of  its  excellence — 
Lord  Byron,  we  think,  must  be  allowed  to  take  precedence  of  all  his  dis- 

*  The  foregoing  extracts  form  only  a  part  of  the  beautiful  essay  from  which  they  are  taken.  If 
lot  the  most  discriminating,  it  is  certainly  the  most  eloquent  and  impassioned  tribute  of  praise  ever 
kttowed  on  the  intellectual  character  of  Robert  Burns.  Compared  with  Mr.  Jeffrey  s  criticism 
OB  the  Scottish  poet,  it  will  appear  too  lavish  in  its  encomiums,  and  in  its  style  more  dazzling  than 
'  pdidied, — more  ambitious  than  chaste,— more  mystical  than  simple  and  pure.  The  northern 
I  critic  may  have  censured  without  sufficient  cause,  and  praised  without  coroiaUty ;  but  it  must  be 
tdmitted,  by  every  candid  judge,  that  his  review  of  Burns  as  a  poet  is  written  with  all  that  vigour 
of  thought  and  felicity  of  language  for  which  the  former  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Review  is  so 
^ly  celebrated.    Amongst  the  many  valuable  dissertations  on  the  genius  of  Burns  which  Lock- 


^  tiou  of  the  author  of  tde  ^  Isle  of  Palms.'' 

L     fChikie  Harold's  Pilgrimage,  Canto  iii«  The  Prisoner  of  Chlllon,  and  other  Poems.  Vol.  xxvii. 

f  \tB7,   December^  1816. 
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tinguished  contemporaries.  He  has  nol  Ihe  variety  of  gGott— oor  Ik^ 
delicacy  of  Campbell— nor  the  absolute  truth  of  Crabbe— por  ihe  polid|i# 
sparkling  of  Moore;  but  in  force  of  diction,  and  inextinguishable  eiiei|# 
of  sentiment,  he  clearly  surpasses  them  all.  *'  Words  thai  breathe,  ipf 
thoughts  that  burn,"  are  not  merely  the  ornaments,  but  the  common  flimjSf 
ojf  his  poetry ;  and  he  is  not  inspired  or  impressive  only  in  some  ' 
passages,  but  through  ihe  whole  body  and  tissue  of  his  compositioq. 
was  an  unavoidable  condition,  perhaps,  of  this  higher  excellence,  that 
scene  should  be  narrow,  and  his  persons  few.  To  compass  such  endi 
he  had  in  view,  it  was  necessary  to  reject  all  ordinary  agents,  and  all  bh^ 
vial  combinations.  He  could  not  possibly  be  amusing,  or  ingenious,  ^T 
playful ;  or  hope  to  maintain  the  requisite  pitch  of  interest  by  the  reciUfioj 
of  sprightly  adventures,  or  the  opposition  of  common  characters.  fH 
produce  great  eHects,  he  felt  that  it  was  necessary  to  deal  only  with  A 
greater  passions — ^with  the  exaltations  of  a  daring  fancy,  and  the  eriw 
of  a  lofty  intellect — with  the  pride,  the  tei:ror8,  and  ihe  agonies  of  sIjh 
emotion  —  the  fire  and  air  alone  of  our  human  elements.  ^ 

In  this  respect,  and  in  his  general  notion  of  the  end  and  the  elemenlidl 
poetry,  we  have  sometimes  thought  that  his  views  fell  more  in  with  tbo^j 
of  the  Lake  poets,  than  of  any  other  party  in  the  poetical  commonweillk; 
and,  in  some  of  his  later  productions  esi)ccially,  it  is  impossible  not  tokt 
struck  with  his  occasional  approaches  to  the  style  and  manner  of  tUi 
class  of  writers.  Lord  Byron,  however,  it  should  be  observed,  likedl 
other  persons  of  a  quick  sense  of  beauty,  and  sure  enough  of  their  am 
originality  to  be  in  no  fear  of  paltry  imputations,  is  a  great  mimic  of  itykl 
and  manners,  and  a  great  borrower  of  external  character.  ^  He  and  Mr. 
^oii  are  full  of  imitations  of  all  the  writers  from  whom*  they  haveefef 
derived  gratification ;  and  the  two  most  original  writers  of  ihe  age  migli 
appear,  to  superficial  observers,  to  be  tlie  most  deeply  indebted  to  thor 
predecessors.  In  this  particular  instance,  we  have  no  fault  to  fipd  wilh 
Lord  Byron  :  for  undoubtedly  the  finer  passages  of  Wordsworth  and  Soar 
they  have  in  them  wherewithal  to  give  an  impulse  to  the  utmost  ambitioi 
of  rival  genius;  and  their  diction  and  manner  of  writing  is  frequently  both 
striking  and  original.  But  we  must  say,  that  it  would  afford  us  still  greater 
pleasure  to  find  these  tuneful  gentlemen  returning  the  compliment  which 
Lord  Byron  has  here  paid  to  their  talents,  and  forming  themselves  on  the 
model  rather  of  his  imitations  than  of  their  own  originals.  In  these  imi- 
lations  they  will  find  that,  tliougli  he  is  sometimes  abundantly  mystical, 
ho  never,  or  at  least  very  rarely,  indulges  in  absolute  nonsense — ne?B| 
lakes  his  lofty  flights  upon  mean  or  ridiculous  occasions — and,  above  all, 
never  dilutes  his  strong  conceptions  and  magnificent  imaginations  with  I 
flood  of  oppressive  verbosity.  On  the  contrary,  he  is,  of  all  living  writCTB, 
the  most  concise  and  condensed ;  and,  we  would  fain  hope,  may  go  far,  bj 
his  example,  to  redeem  the  great  reproach  of  our  modern  literature— ib 
intolerable  prolixity  and  redundance.  In  his  nervous  and  manly  lines, 
we  find  no  elaborate  amplification  of  common  sentiments — no  ostenta- 
tious polishing  of  pretty  expressions;  and  we  really  think  that  tbebrilliaBl 
success  which  has  rewarded  his  disdain  of  these  paltry  artifices,  shoul(| 
put  to  shame  for  ever  that  puling  and  self-admiring  race,  who  can  live 
through  half  a  volume  on  the  stock  of  a  single  thought,  and  expatiate  ovei 
diverse  fair  quarto  pages  with  the  details  of  one  tedious  dcscriplioo.— 
In  Lord  Byron,  on  the  contrary,  wo  have  a  perpetual  stream  of  thick- 
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coming  fancies — an  eternal  spring  of  fresh-blown  images,  which  seem 
called  into  existence  by  the  sudden  flash  of  those  glowing  thoughts  and 
overwhelming  emotions,  that  struggle  for  expression  through  the  whole 
(low  of  his  poetry  —  and  impart  to  a  diction  that  is  often  abrupt  and  irre- 
gular, a  force  and  a  charm  which  seem  frequently  to  realise  all  that  is  said 
df  inspiration. 

With  all  these  undoubted  claims  to  our  admiration,  however,  it  is  im- 
possible to  deny  that  the  noble  author  before  us  has  still  something  to 
learn,  and  a  good  deal  to  correct.  He  is  frequently  abrupt  and  careless, 
ind  sometimes  obscure.  There  are  marks,  occasionally,  of  effort  and  strain- 
ing afler  an  emphasis  which  is  generally  spontaneous  ; — and,  above  all, 
[here  is  far  too  great  a  monotony  in  the  moral  colouring  of  his  pictures,  and 
loo  much  repetition  of  the  same  sentiments  and  maxims.  He  delights  too 
delusively  in  the  delineation  of  a  certain  morbid  exaltation  of  character 
ind  of  feeling, — a  sort  of  demoniacal  sublimity,  not  without  some  traits  of 
the  ruined  archangel.  He  is  haunted  almost  perpetually  with  the  image  of 
a  being  feeding  and  fed  upon  by  violent  passions,  and  the  recollections  of 
calastrophes  they  have  occasioned  :  and,  though  worn  out  by  their  past  in- 
dulgence, unable  to  sustain  the  burden  of  an  existence  which  they  do  not  con- 
tinne  to  animate — full  of  pride  and  revenge  and  obduracy — disdaining  life 
and  death,  and  mankind  and  himself — and  trampling,  in  his  scorn,  not  only 
upon  the  falsehood  and  formality  of  polished  life,  but  upon  its  tame  virtues 
and  slavish  devotion  :  yet  envying,  by  fits,  the  selfish  beings  he  despises, 
•od  melting  into  mere  softness  and  compassion  when  the  helplessness  of 
childhood  or  the  frailty  of  woman  make  an  appeal  to  his  generosity.  Such  is 
llie  person  with  whom  we  are  called  upon  almost  exclusively  to  sympathise 
in  all  the  greater  productions  of  this  distinguished  writer : — in  Chiide  Harold 
— in  the  Corsair — in  Lara — in  the  siege  of  Corinth — in  Parisina,  and  in 
most  of  tlie  smaller  pieces. 

It  is  impossible  to  represent  such  a  character  better  than  Lord  Byron 
has  done  in  all  these  productions, — or  indeed  to  represent  any  thing  more 
terrible  in  its  anger,  or  more  attractive  in  its  relenting.  In  point  of  effect, 
we  readily  admit,  that  no  one  character  can  be  more  poetical  or  impres- 
sive : — but  it  is  really  too  much  to  find  the  scene  perpetually  filled  by  one 
character — not  only  in  all  the  acts,  but  in  all  the  different  pieces; — and, 
grand  and  impressive  as  it  is,  we  feel  at  last  that  these  very  qualities  make 
some  relief  more  indispensable,  and  oppress  the  spirits  of  ordinary  mortals 
with  too  deep  an  impression  of  awe  and  repulsion.  There  is  too  much 
guilt,  in  short,  and  too  much  gloom,  in  the  leading  character; — and  though 
it  he  a  fine  thing  to  gaze,  now  and  then,  on  stormy  seas,  and  thunder- 
shaken  mountains,  we  should  prefer  passing  our  days  in  sheltered  valleys, 
and  by  the  murmur  of  calmer  waters.  We  arc  aware  that  these  metaphors 
may  be  turned  against  us — and  that,  without  metaphor,  it  may  be  said  that 
men  do  not  pass  their  days  in  reading  poetry, — and  that,  as  they  may  look 
into  Lord  Byron  only  about  as  often  as  they  look  abroad  upon  tempests, 
Ihey  have  no  more  reason  to  complain  of  him  for  being  grand  and  gloomy, 
than  to  complain  of  the  same  qualities  in  the  glaciers  and  volcanoes  which 
they  go  so  far  to  visit.  Painters  have  often  gained  great  reputation  by 
lAeir  representations  of  tigers  and  other  ferocious  animals,  or  of  caverns 
ttd  banditti, — and  poets  should  be  allowed,  without  re])roach,  to  indulge  in 
ttalogous  exercises.  We  arc  far  from  thinking  that  there  is  no  weight  in 
tliese  considerations ;  and  feel  how  plausibly  it  may  he  said,  that  ^eU^sc^ 
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no  belter  reason  for  a  great  part  of  our  complaint,  than  that  an  author,  lo 
whom  we  are  already  very  ^atly  indebted,  has  chosen  rather  to  pleaie 
himself  than  us  in  the  use  he  makes  of  his  talents.    This,  no  doubt,  seeioi 
both  unreasonable  and  ungrateful ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  tr&e,  that  a  ^vbSt 
benefactor  becomes  a  debtor  to  the  public;  and  is,  in  some  degree,  rc^poBr 
sible  for  the  employment  of  those  gifts  which  seem  to  be  conferred  upoi 
him,  not  merely  for  his  own  delight,  but  for  the  delight  and  improventtstt 
of  his  fellows  through  all  generations.  Independentof  thi8,however,  wethink 
there  is  a  reply  to  the  apology.  A  great  living  poet  is  not  like  a  distant  volcano,  ' 
or  an  occasional  tempest.    He  is  a  volcano  in  Ihe  heart  of  our  land,  andi  . 
cloud  that  hangs  over  our  dwellings;  and  we  have  some  cause  to  complain^ 
if,  instead  of  genial  warmth  and  grateful  shade,  he  darkens  and  inflames  o« 
atmosphere  with  perpetual  explosions  of  fiery  torrents  and  pitchy  vapodK 
Lord  Byron's  poetry,  in  short,  is  too  attractive  and  too  famous  to  lie  dormadi 
or  inoperative ;  and  therefore,  if  it  produce  any  painful  or  pernicious  effecbh  i 
there  will  be  murmurs,  and  ought  to  be  suggestions  of  alteration.    Now,] 
though  an  artist  may  draw  fighting  tigers  and  hungry  lions  in  as  lively  801"* 
natural  a  way  as  ho  can,  without  giving  any  encouragement  to  humiBi 
ferocity,  or  even  much  alarm  to  human  fear,  the  case  is  somewhat  difierenV 
when  a  poet  represents  men  with  tiger-like  dispositions — and  yet  more  fia, 
when  he  exhausts  the  resources  of  his  genius  to  make  this  terrible  being' 
interesting  and  attractive,  and  to  represent  all  the  lofty  virtues  as  the  natiml ' 
allies  of  their  ferocity.     It  is  still  worse  when  he  proceeds  to  show,  (hat 
all  these  precious  gifts  of  dauntless  courage,  strong  affection,  and  high 
imagination,  are  not  only  akin  to  guilt,  but  the  parents  of  misery; — and 
that  those  only  have  any  chance  of  tranquillity  or  happiness  in  this  world, 
whom  it  is  the  object  of  his  poetry  to  make  us  shun  and  despise. 

These,  it  appears  lo  us,  are  not  merely  errors  in  taste,  but  perversions 
of  morality ;  and,  as  a  great  poet  is  necessarily  a  Moral  Teacher,  and  gives 
forth  his  ethical  lessons,  in  general,  with  far  more  eflecl  and  authority 
than  any  of  his  graver  brethren,  he  is  peculiarly  liable  to  the  censures  re- 
served for  those  who  turn  the  means  of  improvement  to  purposes  of  cor- 
ruption. 

It  may  no  doubt  be  said,  that  poetry  in  general  tends  less  (o  the  useful 
than  the  splendid  qualities  of  our  nature — that  a  character  poetically  good  , 
has  long  been  distinguished  from  one  that  is  morally  so — and  that,  eTer 
since  the  time  of  Achilles,  our  sympathies,  on  such  occasions,  have  been 
chiefly  engrossed  by  persons  whose  deportment  is  by  no  means  exemplary, 
and  who  in  many  points  approach  to  the  temperament  of  Lord  Byron's 
ideal  hero.  There  is  some  truth  in  this  suggestion  also.  But  other  poets, 
in  the^r.9/  place,  do  not  allow  their  favorites  so  outrageous  a  monopoly  of 
the  glory  and  interest  of  the  piece — and  sin  less  therefore  against  the  law 
cither  of  poetical  or  distributive  justice.  In  the  second  place,  their  heroes 
are  neither  so  bad  nor  so  good  as  Lord  Byron's — and  do  riot  indeed  very 
much  exceed  the  standard  of  truth  and  nature  in  either  of  the  extremes. 
His,  however,  are  as  monstrous  and  unnatural  as  centaurs  and  hippogriffs 
— and  must  ever  figure  in  the  eye  of  sober  reason  as  so  many  bright  and 
hateful  impossibilities.  But  the  most  important  distinction  is,  that  the 
other  poets  who  deal  in  peccant  heroes,  neither  feel  nor  express  that  ardent 
aflection  for  them,  which  is  visible  in  the  whole  of  this  author's  delinea- 
tions, but  merely  make  use  of  them  as  necessary  agents  in  the  extraor^ 
dinary  adventures  they  have  to  detail,  and  persons  whose  mingled  vice* 
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virtues  are  requisite  to  bring  about  the  catastrophe  of  their  story.  In 
Byron,  however,  the  interest  of  the  story,  where  there  happens  to 
one,  which  is  not  always  the  case,  is  uniformly  postponed  to  that  of  the 
icter  iUelf — ^into  which  he  enters  so  deeply,  and  with  so  extraordinary 
iJbndness,  that  he  generally  continues  to  speak  in  its  language,  afler  it  has 
Jfien  dismissed  from  the  stage ;  and  to  inculcalc,  on  his  own  authority,  the 
Hune  sentiments  which  had  been  previously  recommended  by  its  example. 
ff^  do  not  consider  it  as  unfair,  therefore,  to  say  that  Lord  Byron  appears 
6  BS  to  be  the  zealous  apostle  of  a  certain  fierce  and  magniOcent  misan- 
bropy,  which  has  already  saddened  his  poetry  with  too  deep  a  shade,  and 
ot  only  led  to  a  great  misapplication  of  great  talents,  bLt  contributed  to 
ender  popular  some  very  false  estimates  of  the  constituents  of  human  hap- 
iaess  and  merit.  It  is  irksome,  however,  to  dwell  upon  observations  so 
IBoeral — and  we  shall  probably  have  better  means  of  illustrating  these  rc- 
nrks,  if  they  are  really  well  founded,  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  par- 
icolar  publications  by  which  Uicy  have  been  suggested. 

We  had  the  good  fortune,  we  believe,  to  be  among  the  first  who  pro- 
laimed  the  rising  of  a  new  luminary,  on  the  appearance  of  Gliildc  Harold 
p  the  poetical  horizon, — and  we  pursued  iiis  course  with  due  attention 
mough  several  of  the  constellations.  If  we  have  lately  omitted  to  record 
M  progress  with  the  same  accuracy,  it  is  by  no  means  because  we  have 
legutled  it  with  more  inditTerence,  or  supposed  that  it  would  be  less  inte- 
rcfting  to  the  public — but  because  it  was  so  extremely  conspicuous  as  no 
loDger  to  'require  the  notices  of  an  official  observer.  In  general,  we  do 
Ml  think  it  necessary,  nor  indeed  quite  fair,  to  oppress  our  readers  with 
n  account  of  works,  which  are  as  w  ell  known  to  them  as  to  ourselves,  or 
a  repetition  of  sentiments  in  which  all  the  world  is  agreed. — Wherever  a 
work,  therefore,  is  very  popular,  and  where  the  general  opinion  of  its 
nerits  appears  to  be  substantially  right,  we  think  ourselves  at  liberty  to 
leiYe  ii  out  of  our  chronicle,  without  incurring  the  censure  of  neglect  or 
inaltcotion.  A  very  rigorous  application  of  this  maxim  might  have  saved 
oor  readers  the  trouble  of  reading  what  we  now  write  ;  and,  to  confess  the 
tiHlh,  we  write  it  rather  to  gratify  ourselves  than  with  the  hope  of  giving 
Ihem  much  information.  At  the  same  time,  some  short  notice  of  the  pro- 
gress of  such  a  writer  ought  perhaps  to  appear  in  his  contemporary  journals, 
II a  tribute  due  to  his  eminence ;  and  a  zealous  critic  can  scarcely  set  about 
QuniDing  the  merits  of  any  work,  or  the  nature  of  its  reception  by  the 

Kic,  without  speedily  discovering  very  urgent  cause  for  his  admonitions 
(o  the  author  and  his  admirers.f 

The  most  considerable  of  I.ord  Byron's  most  recent  publications,  is  tlie 
flurd  Canto  of  Childe  Ifarold,  a  work  which  has  the  disadvantage  of  all 
loolinuations,  in  admitting  of  little  absolute  novelty  in  the  plan  of  the  work. 
If  the  cast  of  its  character;  and  must,  besides,  remind  all  Lord  Byron's 
^ders  of  the  extraordinary  cflect  produced  by  the  sudden  blazing  forth  ol* 
ti  genius  upon  their  firstintroduction  to  that  title.  In  spite  of  all  Ihi?, 
lOwever,  wc  are  persuaded  that  this  Third  Part  of  the  poem  will  not  bo 

t  Tli€  abstracit  of  ihe  poems,  ami  iho  exeracts  which  follow,  £  am  obliged  lo  rejecf,  thou;,'!? 
le  remarks  of  the  reviewer  on  the  several  passages  display  ati  oriijinftlity  of  conception,  a  lichness 
'  imagination,  and  a  mastery  over  language,  whicli  s:o  oihcr  modern  critic  possesses  in  S!> 
Dinent  a  degree  as  Mr.  Jeffrey.  1  ha  vi*  Kivtn,  without  abridgment,  iho  nvicwer's  opinion  oi 
i«  Third  Canto  of  Childe  Harold,  and  his  reasons  for  dissentioir  from  bome  of  ihc  sentiments  bO 
rdbjj  exprened  by  the  noble  poet  in  his  splendid  apostrophe  to  Napoleon. 

TOL.  II.  ^*^ 
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pronounced  inferior  loeillier  of  Ihe  former;  and,  wo  think,  will  probaUf 
be  ranked  above  them  by  those  who  have  iieen  moat  delighted  with  the 
whole.    The  great  sueceas  of  thia  singular  production,  indeed,  haa  alwayi 
appeared  to  us  an  extraordinary  proof  of  its  merits;  for,  with  all  its  geaias, 
it  does  not  belong  to  a  aort  of  poetry  that  rises  easily  to  popularity.    It  \m 
no  story  or  action-— very  little  variety  of  character — and  a  great  deal  of  rea- 
soning and  reflection  of  no  very  attractive  tenor.     It  is  aub^ntially  a  con- 
templative and  ethical  work,  diversiBed  with  fine  description,/ and  adorned 
or  overshaded  by  one  emphatic  person,  who  is  sometimes  the  author,  and 
sometimes  the  object,  of  the  reflections  on  which  the  interest  is  chiefly 
rested.    It  required,  no  doubt,  great  force  of  writing,  and  a  decided  tone  of 
originality,  to  recommend  a  performance  of  this  sort  so  powerfully  as  this 
has  been  recominended  to  public  notice  and  admiration — and  those  higb 
characteristics  belong  perhaps  still  more  eminantly  to  the  part  that  is  now 
before  us,  than  to  any  of  the  former.    There  is  the  same  stem  and  lofty 
disdain  of  mankind,  and  their  ordinary  pursuits  and  enjoyments,  with  the 
same  bright  gaze  on  Nature,  and  the  same  magic  power  of  giving  interest 
and  efiect  to  her  delineations — ^but  mixed  up,  we  think,  with  deeper  and 
more  matured  reflections,  and  a  more  intense  sensibility  to  all  that  is  grand 
or  lovely  in  the  external  world.     Harold,    in  short,  is  somewhat  older  j 
since  he  last  appeared  upon  the  scene-r-and  while  the  vigour  of  his  intellect 
has  been  confirmed,  and  his  confldence  in  his  own  opinions  increased,  bis 
mind  has  also  become  more  sensitive;  and  his  misantliropy,  thus  softened 
over  by  habits  of  calmer  contemplation,  appears  less  active  and  impatient, 
even  although  more  deeply  rooted,  than  before.     Undoubtedly  the  finest 
parts  of  the  poem  before  us,  are  those  which  thus  embody  the  weight  of 
his  moral  sentiments,  or  disclose  the  lofty  sympathy  which  binds  the  des-  j 
piser  of  Man  to  tlie  glorious  aspects  of  Nature.     It  is  in  these,  we  think,  \ 
that  the  great  attractions  of  the  work  consist  and  the  strength  of  the  author's  1 
genius  is  seen.     The  narrative  and  description  are  of  far  inferior  interest,  j 
With  reference  to  the  sentiments  and  opinions,  however,  which  thus  give*  i 
its  distinguishing  character  to  the  piece,  we  must  say  that  it  seems  no  ] 
longer  possible  to  ascribe  them  to  the  ideal  person  whose  name  it  bears,  or  '^ 
to  any  other  than  the  author  himself.     Lord  Byron,  we  think,  has  for- 
merly complained  of  those  who  identified  him  with  his  hero,  or  supposed 
that  Harold  was  but  the  expositor  of  his  own  feelings  and  opinions; — and  in  • 
noticing  the  former  portions  of  the  work,  we  thought  it  unbecoming  to  give 
any  countenance  to  such  a  supposition.     In  this  last  part,  however,  it  ii 
really  impracticable  to  distinguish  them.     Not  only  do  the  author  and  hii 
hero  travel  and  reflect  together;  but,  in  truth,  we  scarcely  ever  have  any 
notice  to  which  of  them  the  sentiments  so  energetically  expressed  are  to  be  ■■ 
ascribed ;  and  in  those  which  are  unequivocally  given  as  those  of  the  noble 
author  himself,  there  is  the  very  same  tone  of  misanthropy,  sadness,  and 
scorn,  which  we  were  formerly  willing,  to  regard  as  a  part  of  the  assume! 
costume  of  the  Childe.    We  are  far  from  supposing,  indeed,  that  Lori 
Byron  would  disavow  any  of  these  sentiments ;  and  though  there  are  soma 
which  we  must  ever  think  it  most  unfortunate  to  entertain^  and  others 
which  it  appears  improper  to  have  published,  the  greater  part  are  admirable, 
and  cannot  be  perused  without  emotion  even  by  thbse  to  whom  they  may 

appear  erroneous. 

******* 

'    There  is  an  apostrophe  to  Napoleon,  graduating  into  a  series  of  geneiai 
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rtionft,  expressed  with  infinile  beauty  and  earnestness,  and  illustrated 
lolher  cluster  of  magical  images; — but  breathing  the  very  essence  of 
ithropical  disdain,  and  embodying  opinions  which  we  conceive  not  to 
IS  erroneous  than  revolting.  After  noticing  the  strange  combination  of 
leur  and  httleness  which  seemed  to  form  the  character  of  that  emi~ 
individual,  the  author  proceeds  — 

"  Yet  well  thy  soul  hath  brook 'd  the  turning  tide 

With  that  untaught  innate  philosophy » 

Which,  be  it  ivisdom,  coldness^  or  deep  pride, 

Is  ffall  and  wormwood  to  an  enemy. 

When  the  whole  host  of  hatred  stood  hard  by, 

To  watch  and  mock  thee  shrinking,  thou  hast  smiled 

With  a  sedate  and  all-enduring  eye ; — 

When  Fortune  fled  her  spoiled  and  favourite  child, 
He  stood  uubow'd  beneath  the  ills  upon  him  piled. 

^  Sager  than  in  thv  fortunes ;  for  in  them 

Ambition  steel'df  thee  on  too  far  to  show 

That  just  habitual  scorn  which  could  contemn 

Men  and  their  thoughts ;.  'twas  wise  to  feel,  not  so 

To  wear  it  ever  on  thy  lip  and  brow, 

And  spurn  the  instruments  thou  wert  to  use 

Till  they  were  turnM  unto  thine  overthrow : 

Tis  but  a  worthless  world  to  win  or  lose ; 
So  hath  it  proved  to  thee,  and  all  such  lot  who  choose. 

^  But  quiet  to  quick  bosoms  is  a  hell. 

And  there  hath  been  thy  bane;  there  is  a  fire 

And  motion  of  the  soul  which  will  not  dwell 

In  its  own  narrow  being,  but  aspire 

Beyond  the  fitting  medium  of  desire ; 

And,  but  once  kmdied,  quenchless  evermore. 

Preys  upon  high  adventure,  nor  can  tire 

Of  aught  but  rest ;  a  fever  at  the  core. 
Fatal  to  him  who  bears,  to  all  who  eircr  bore. 

*^  This  makes  the  madmen  who  have  made  men  mad 

By  their  contagion  ;  Conquerors  and  Rings. 

Founders  of  sects  and  systems,  to  whom  add 

Sophists,  Bard(9,  Statesmen,  all  unquiet  things 

Which  stir  too  strongly  the  soul's  secret  springs, 

And  are  themselves  the  fools  to  those  they  fool ; 

Envied^  yet  how  unenviable !  what  stings 

Are  theirs !    One  breast  laid  open  were  a  school 
Which  would  unteach  mankind  the  lust  to  shine  or  rule  I 

"  Their  breath  is  agitation,  and  their  life 

A  storm  whereon  they  ride,  to  sink  at  last ; 

And  yet  so  nursed  and  bigoted  to  strife, 

That  should  their  days,  surviving  perils  jmst. 

Melt  to  calm  twilight,  they  feel  overcast 

With  sorrow  and  supineness,  and  so  die ; 

Even  as  a  flame  unfed,  which  runs  to  waste 

With  its  own  flickering,  or  a  sword  laid  by. 
Which  eats  into  itself,  and  rusts  ingloriously. 

^  He  who  ascends  to  mountaiu'tops,  shall  find 

The  loftiest  peaks  most  wrapt  in  clouds  and  snow ; 

He  who  surpasses  or  svhduss  mankind. 

Must  look  down  on  the  hate  of  those  below. 

Thoush  high  above  the  sun  of  glory  glow, 

And  for  beneath  the  earth  and  ocean  spread, 

Round  him  are  icy  rocks,  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 
And  thus  reward  the  toils  which  to  those  summits  led.'^ 

lis  is  splendidly  written,  no  doubt — but  we  trust  it  is  not  true  ; — and 
is  delivered  with  much  more  than  poetical  e^LXwesVue^,  ^vA  x^^sqk^^ 
^,  in  other  forms  ia  ramus  parts  of  the  \o\uiive,  ^^TBMLsV^ftsiiX^'^ 
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allowfd  lo  cuter  our  dimnii  KoriHiwIiat  al  largt*.  Willi  regard  to  conqueroti, 
wc  wish  with  all  our  hearts  thai  iIk;  cam  were  ag  the  uoble  autlior  repre- 
HentK  it :  but  we  greatly  fear  th(;y  are  neither  half  so  unhappy,  nor  half  lo 
much  hated,  as  tlic^  should  he.  ()ri  the  contrary,  it  seems  pUin  enough 
(hat  lh(;y  are  very  commonly  idoli^id  and  admired,  even  by  those  on  whom 
they  trample. ;  and  we  susfM;ct,  moreover,  that  in  general  they  pass  their 
time  rather  agreeably,  and  derive  considerable  satisfaction  from  the  ruia 
and  desolation  of  the  world.  From  Macedonia's  Madman  to  the  Swede, 
from  Nimrod  (o  Jionaparte,  the  hunters  of  men  have  pursued  their  sport 
with  as  much  gaiety,  and  as  little  remorse,  as  the  hunters  of  other  animals; 
and  have  VimhI  as  cheerily  in  their  days  of  a<;tion,  and  as  comfortably  in 
their  repost;,  as  the  followers  of  bett(*r  pursuits.  For  this  and  for  the  fame 
which  tht^y  liave  generally  enjoyed,  they  are  obviously  indebted  to  the  great 
\iiU*ri*9iti  connected  with  their  employment,  and  the  mental  excitement 
which  Ixilongs  lo  its  hopes  and  hazards.  It  would  be  strange,  therefore,  if 
the  other  active  but  more  innocent  spirits  whom  f^ord  Byron  has  here 
placed  in  the  same  predicament,  and  who  share  all  their  sources  of  enjoy- 
ment, without  the  guilt  and  the  hardness  which  they  cannot  fail  of  con- 
tracting, should  be  more  miserable,  or  mon;  unfri(;nded  than  those  splendid 
curses  of  lh<;ir  kind — and  it  would  be  paaaing  strange,  and  pitiful,  if  the 
most  ))recious  gifts  of  Providenct;  should  prodiice  only  unhappincss,  and 
mankind  regard  with  hostility  their  greatest  benefactors.  Wc  do  not 
l>elieve  in  any  such  prodigies,  (ireal  vanity  and  ambition  may  indeed  lead 
to  ffiverisli  and  restl(*ss  (^jforts — to  jealousies,  lo  hate  and  to  mortification-' 
but  thesis  are  only  th(;ir  (^fn^cts  when  united  to  infi^rior  abilities.  It  is  not 
those,  in  short,  who  actually  surpass  mankind,  that  are  unhappy,  but  those 
who  struggle  in  vain  to  surpass  them  ;  and  this  moody  tem|H;r,  which  eats 
into  itikHf  from  within,  and  provokes  fair  and  unfair  opposition  from  without, 
is  gen(;rally  the  result  of  pn;tensions  which  outgo  the  merits  by  which 
they  are  supported — and  disappointments,  that  may  be  clearly  traced,  not 
to  the  e.xcess  of  genius,  but  its  defect. 

It  will  be  found,  we  believe,  accordingly,  that  the  master  spirits  of  their 
age  have  always  escaped  tht;  unhai)pin(;ss  wliich  is  here  supposed  to  ha  the 
inevitable  lot  of  extraordinary  tah^nts;  and  that  this  strange  tax  urmii  i^cmui 
has  only  l)cen  levied  upon  tlios<;  who  h(;ld  tin;  secondary  shares  of  it.  Men 
of  truly  gn;at  powcirs  of  mind  have  generally  iMien  clieerful,  social,  and 
indulgent; — whib;  a  tendency  to  s(*ntimental  whining,  or  fierce  intuleranoe, 
may  be  ranked  among  the  sun*sl  symptoms  of  little  souls  and  inferior  intel- 
lects, in  the  whole  list  of  our  English  poets,  we  can  only  remember 
Shenstoneand  Savage — two,  certainly,  of  the  lowest — who  were  querulous 
and  discontented,  ('owley,  indeed,  us<;d  to  call  himself  melancholy ;— hut 
he  was  full  of  concx'its  and  afTectations,  and  has  nothing  to  make  us  prou 
of  him.  Shakspeare,  the  greatest  of  them  all,  was  evidently  of  a  free  and 
joyous  temperament ; — and  so  was  Chaucer,  their  common  master.  The 
sanu;  disposition  app(*ars  to  have  j)redoininatcd  in  Fletcher,  Jonson,  and 
their  great  contemporaries.  The  genius  of  Milton  partook  something »( 
the,  austerity  of  th^;  party  to  which  he  be|ong(.*d,  and  of  the  controversies  in 
which  he  was  involved  ;  but  even  wh(*n  fallen  on  (;vil  days  and  evil  longm"^. 
his  spirit  seems  to  liax;  retained  its  s<'renity  as  well  as  its  dignity  ; — and  in 
iiis  private  life,  as  well  as  in  his  luietry,  the  majesty  of  a  high  character  is 
itmiprnul  with  gnrat  sweetness  and  practical  wisdom,  fn  the  sucrx'eding 
^^f',  our  povia  \»'(Te  but  too  aay  ;  and  VWm^Vv  >Nct  \wVwf  \vi  ^^^^  ^(  living 
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authors,  we  know  enough  of  them  to  say  with  conndencc,  that  to  he  mi- 
serable or  to  be  hated  is  not  now,  any  more  tlian  heretofore,  the  common  lot 
of  those  who  excel. 

If  this,  however,  bo  the  case  with  poets,  confessedly  the  most  irritable 
and  fantastic  of  all  men  of  genius — and  of  poets,  too,  bred  and  born  in  the 
gloomy  climate  of  England,  it  is  not  likely  that  those  who  have  surpassed 
their  fellows,  in  other  ways,  or  in  other  regions,  have  been  more  distin- 
guished for  unhappiness.     Were  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  greatest  philo- 
sophers of  antiquity,  remarkable  for  unsocial  or  gloomy  tempers? — was 
9acon,  the  greatest  in  modern  times? — was  Sir  Thomas  More — or  Erasmus 
— or  Hume — or  Voltaire? — was  Newton — or  F^»n6lon? — was  Henry  IV., 
the  paragon  of  kings  and  conquerors? — was  Fox,  the  most  ardent,  and,  in 
the  vulgar  sense,  the  least  successful,  of  statesmen  ?    Those,  and  men  like 
these,  are  undoubtedly  the  lights  and  the  boast  of  the  world.     Yet  (here 
vas  no  alloy  of  misanthropy  or  gloom  in  their  genius.    They  did  not  disdain 
the  men  they  had  surfmssed ;  and  neitlier  fearetl   nor  experienced  their 
hostility.     Some  detractors  they  might  have,  from  envy  or  misappre- 
hensioD;  hut,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  prevailing  sentiments  in  respect  to 
them  have  always  been  those  of  gratitude  and  admiration ;  and  the  error  of 
public  judgment,  where  it  has  erred,  has  much  oftener  been  to  overrate 
than  to  undervalue  the  merits  of  those  who  had  claims  on  their  good  opi- 
nion.    On  the  whole,  we  are  far  from  thinking  that  eminent  men  are 
happier  than  those  who  glide  through  life  in  peaceful  obscurity  ;  but  it  is 
their  eminence,  and  the  consequences  of  it,  rather  than  the  mental  supe- 
riority by  which  it  is  obtained,  that  interferes  with  their  enjoyment.     Dis- 
liaction,  however  won,  usually  leads  to  a  passion  for  more  distinction ;  and 
is  apt  to  engage  us  in  laborious  eObrts  and  anxious  undertakings  :  and 
those,  even  when  successful,  seldom  repay,  in  our  judgment  at  least,  the 
case,  the  leisure  and  tranquillity,  of  which  they  require  the  sacrifice.     But 
it  really  passes  our  imagination  to  conceive,  that  the  very  highest  degrees 
oC  intellectual  vigour,  or  fancy,  or  sensibility,  should  of  themselves  bo 
productive  either  of  unhappiness  or  general  dislike. f 

Beautiful  as  this  poetry  is,  it  is  a  relief  at  last  to  close  the  volume.  We 
cannot  maintain  our  accustomed  tone  of  levity,  or  even  speak  like  calm 
literary  judges,  in  the  midst  of  these  agonising  traces  of  a  wounded  and  dis- 
tempered spirit.  Even  our  admiration  is  at  last  swallowed  up  in  a  most 
painful  feeling  of  pity  and  of  wonder.  It  is  im))ossible  to  mistake  these  for 
fictitious  sorrows,  conjured  up  for  the  purpose  of  poetical  eirect.  There  is 
a  dreadful  tone  of  sincerity,  and  an  energy  tbat  cannot  be  counterfeited,  in 
the  expression  of  wretchedness  and  alienation  from  human  kind,  which  oc- 
curs in  every  page  of  this  publication ;  and  as  the  author  hiis  at  last  spoken 
out  in  his  own  person,  and  unbosomed  his  griefs  a  great  deal  too  freely  to 
his  readers,  theofTence  now  would  be,  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  their  realitv. 
We  certainly  have  no  hope  of  preaching  him  into  philanthropy  and  cheer- 
fulness; but  it  is  impossible  not  to  mourn  over  such  a  catastrophe  of  such  a 
niind,  or  to  see  the  prodigal  gifts  of  Nature,  Fortune,  and  Fame,  thus  turned 

t  The  only  critique  on  the  poi'tir  of  Byron  lliat  can  be  compared  witli  liiis  brilliant  encomium 
•  his  genius,  is  the  review  of  the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  in  No.  xxxi.  of  the  Quartcrly 
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iQ  biltcniess,  without  an  oppressive  feeling  of  impatience,  mortification  and  « 

suq)ri8c.    Where  there  are  such  elements,  however,  it  is  eqfually  impossible  f 

to  despair  that  they  may  yet  enter  into  happier  combinations,— or  nollo  * 
ho]>e  that  *'  this  puissant  spirit'' 


^  jret  shall  reascend, 
Self-ftiised,  and  repoineM  its  natire  seat.'' 


ESTIMATE  OF  LORD  BYRON'S  CHARACTER  AS  A  DRAMATIC 

POET/ 

It  must  be  a  more  difiicult  thing  to  write  a  good  play— or  even  a  good 
dramatic  poem — than  we  had  imagined.  Not  that  we  should,  a  priori ^  have 
imagined  it  to  be  very  easy ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  the 
fact,  that,  in  comparatively  rude  times,  when  the  resources  of  the  art  had 
been  less  carefully  considered,  and  Poetry  certainly  had  not  collected 
all  her  materials,  success  seems  to  have  been  more  frequently  and  far 
more  easily  obtained.  From  the  middle  of  Elizabeth's  reign  till  the 
end  of  James's,  the  drama  formed  by  far  the  most  brilliant  and  beautiful 
part  of  our  poetry, — and,  indeed,  of  our  literature  in  general.  From  that 
period  to  the  Revolution,  it  lost  a  part  of  its  splendour  and  originality;  but 
still  continued  to  occupy  the  most  conspicuous  and  considerable  place  in 
our  literary  annals.  For  the  last  century,  it  has  been  quite  otherwise— 
our  poetry  has  ceased  almost  entirely  to  be  dramatic;  and  though  men  of 
great  name  and  great  talent  have  occasionally  adventured  into  this  once 
fertile  field,  they  have  reaped  no  laurels,  and  left  no  trophies  behind  them. 
The  genius  of  Dryden  appears  nowhere  to  so  little  advantage  as  in  his 
tragedies;  and  the  contrast  is  truly  humiliating,  when,  in  a  presumptuous 
attempt  to  heighten  the  colouring  or  enrich  the  simplicity  of  Shakspeare, 
he  bedaubs  with  obscenity,  or  deforms  with  rant,  the  genuine  passion  and 
profligacy  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra;  or  intrudes  on  the  enchanted  solitude 
of  Prospero  and  his  daughter,  with  the  tones'of  worldly  gallantry,  or  the  ca- 
ricatures of  airocled  simplicity.  Olway,  with  the  sweet  and  mellow  diction 
of  the  former  age,  had  none  of  its  force,  variety,  or  invention.  Its  decaying 
tires  burst  forth  in  some  strong  and  irregular  Hashes,  in  the  disorderly 
scenes  of  Lee;  and  sunk  at  last  in  Iho  ashes  and  scarcely  glowing  embers  of 
Rowe. 

Since  his  time — till  verv  latelv — the  school  of  our  ancient  dramatists  has 
been  deserted:  and  we  can  scarcely  sav  fliat  anv  new  one  has  been  cs- 
tablished.  Instead  of  the  irregular  and  comprehensive  plot — the  rich  dis- 
cursive dialogue — the  ramblirigs  of  fancy — the  magic  creatioius  of  poetry — 
the  rapid  succession  of  incidents  and  characters — the  soli,  flexible  and  ever- 
varying  diction — and  the  flowing,  continuous,  and  easy  versification  which 
characterisC/d  those  masters  of  the  gohieii  tim(%  w<;  had  tame,  formal,  laborate, 
and  stately  compositions — meagre  stories — lew  fHTsonages— characters  de- 
corous and  consistent,  hut  witliout  nature  or  spirit — a  guarded,  timid,  clas- 
sical diction — ingenious  and  niothodiral  dis<|nisilions — turgid  or  sententious 
dr'^'lamalions — and  a  solonui  and  nionolonous  strain  of  versification.     Nor 
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can  (his  bo  ascribed,  even  plausibly,  to  any  decay  of  genius  among  us;  foi* 
the  most  remarkable  failures  have  fallen  on  the  highest  talents.  Wo  have 
already  hinted  at  the  miscarriages  of  Dryden.  The  exquisite  taste  and  fine 
observation  of  Addison  produced  only  the  solemn  mawkishness  of  Cato. 
The  beautiful  fancy  and  generous  affections  of  Thomson  were  chilled  and 
withered  as  soon  as  he  touched  the  verge  of  the  Drama,  where  his  name  is 
associated  with  a  mass  of  verbose  puerility,  which  it  is  difGcult  to  conceive 
could  ever  have  proceeded  from  the  author  of  the  Seasons  and  the  Castle  of 
Indolence.  Even  the  mighty  intellect,  the  eloquent  morality  and  lofty 
diction  of  Johnson,  which  gave  too  tragic  and  magnificent  a  tone  to  his 
ordinary  discourse,  failedal  together  to  support  him  in  his  attempt  to  write 
actual  tragedy ;  and  Irene  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  imitator  of  Juvenal  and 
the  author  of  Rasselas  and  the  Lives  of  the  Poets,  but  is  absolutely,  and  in 
itself,  nothing  better  than  a  tissue  of  wearisome  and  unimpassioned  decla- 
mations. We  have  named  the  most  celebrated  names  in  our  literature, 
since  the  decline  of  the  drama,  almost  to  our  own  days;  and  if  ihey  have 
neither  lent  any  new  honours  to  the  stage,  nor  borrowed  any  from  it,  it. is 
needless  to  say  that  those  who  adventured  with  weaker  powers  had  no 
better  fortune.  The  Mourning  Bride  of  Congreve,  the  Revenge  of  Young, 
and  the  Douglas  of  Home  (we  cannot  add  the  Mysterious  Mother  of  Wal- 
pole— even  to  please  Lord  Byron),  are  almost  the  only  tragedies  of  the  last 
age  that  are  familiar  to  the  present;  and  they  are  evidently  the  works  of  a 
feebler  and  more  effeminate  generation — indicating,  as  much  by  their  ex- 
aggerations as  by  tlieir  timidity,  their  own  consciousness  of  inferiority  trf 
their  great  predecessors — whom  they  affected,  however,  not  to  imitate,  but 
to  supplant. 

But  the  native  taste  of  our  people  was  not  thus  to  be  seduced  and  per- 
verted:  and  when  the  wits  of  Qu^^c"  Anne's  time  had  lost  the  authority  of 
living  authors,  it  asserted  itself  by  a  fond  recurrence  to  its  original  standards, 
and  a  resolute  neglect  of  the  more  regular  and  elaborate  dramas  by  which 
they  had  been  succeeded.  Shakspeare,  whom  it  had  been  the  fashion  to 
decry  and  even  ridicule,  as  the  poet  of  a  rude  and  barbarous  age,*  was 
reinstated  in  his  old  supremacy :  and  when  his  legitimate  progeny  could  no 
longer  be  found  at  home,  his  spurious  issue  were  hailed  with  rapture  from 
foreign  countries,  and  invited  and  welcomed  with  the  most  eager  enthu- 
siasm on  their  arrival.  The  German  imitations  of  Schiller  and  Kolzebue, 
caricatured  and  distorted  as  they  were  by  aberrations  of  a  vulgar  and  vitiated 
taste,  had  still  so  much  of  the  raciness  and  vigour  of  the  old  English  drama, 
from  which  thov  were  avowed! v  derived,  that  they  inslaiillv  became  more 
popular  in  England  than  any  thing  that  her  own  artists  had  recently  pro- 
duced; and  served  still  more  effectually  to  recall  our  affections  to  their 
native  and  legitimate  rulers.  Then  followed  republications  of  ]Massinger, 
and  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Ford,  and  their  contemporariesr— and  a 
host  of  new  tragedies,  all  written  in  avowed  and  elaborate  imitation  of  the 

*  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  such  a  man  as  Goldsmith  joining  in  tliis  pitiful  sneer.  In 
Wn  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  he  conslanrly  represents  his  famous  town  ladies,  Miss  Carolina  Amelia 
Withetmina  8keg^,  and  the  other,  as  discoursinj;  about  *'  high  life,  Shakspeare,  and  the  musical 
j{lanes  1" — a*«d,  in  a  more  serious  passa;;e,  he  introduces  a  player  as  asionishing  the  Vicar, 
by  informing  htin  that  **  Dryden  and  RoMe  s  manner  were  quite  out  of  fashion — our  taste  has  goae 
hade  a  whole  century;  Fletcher,  Ben  jD.isjn.anH,  above  all.  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  are  the 
only  things  that  go  down."  *'  How  !"  says  the  Vicar,  "  is  it  possible  ttiat  the  present  age  c^n  be 
pleased  with  that aniiquaied dialect .  ih-xt  obsolete  AuHiaitr,avidt,UoAeouerc{uir()ei{  cKaracUr^^ 
wbicb  abound ia  the  works  yon  mvathn  i"  No  writer  of  name,  yi\\o  nsa^  woV ?>\w\tv'^  vA \i.\»^\^^^"*-^ 
wouid  reatareto  aay  this  now. 
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ancient  models.  Mm  Baillie,  we  ralher  think,  had  the  merit  of  leadtatr 
the  way  in  this  return  to  our  old  allegiance-^nd  then  came  a  irolume  m  *" 
playi  by  Mr.  Chenevix,  and  a  succession  of  single  plays,  allofcoosidenibb  '^ 
merit,  from  Mr.  Coleridge,  Mr.  Maturin,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Cornwall,  and  '"^ 
Mr.  Milmau.  The  firstand  Qie  last  of  these  names  arethe  most  likelytobe  ' 
remembered ;  but  none  of  them,  we  fear,  will  ever  be  ranked  with  the  oUer  ^ 
worthies ;  nor  is  it  conceivable  that  any  age  should  ever  class  them  together*  ^- 

We  do  not  mean,  however,  altogether  to  deny,  that  there  may  be  some  '^ 
illusion  in  our  habitual  feelings  as  to  the  merits  of  the  great  originalSii*  ' 
consecrated,  as  they  are,  in  our  imaginations,  by  early  admiration,  and  af-  '** 
sociatcd,  as  all  their  ]M;culiarilies,  and  the  mere  accidents  and  oddities  of  ^ 
their  diction,  now  are,  with  IIk;  recollection  of  fheir  intrinsic  excellence!*  - 
It  is  owin^  lo  thJH,  we  suppose,  ihat  we  can  scarcely  venture  to  ask  ouT'-  ' 
se]v(;s  stcMdily,  and  without  an  inward  startling  and  feeling  of  alarm,  what  ' 
reception  one  of  Shakspeare's  irregular  plays—The  Tempest,  for  example,  '' 
or  tfie  Midsummer  Might's  Dream — would  be  likely  to  meet  with,  if  k  ^ 
were  now  to  appear  for  the  first  time,  without  name,  notice,  or  preparationt  ' 
Nor  can  we  pursue  (he  hazardous  sup|)Osition  through  ail  the  possibilities  '^ 
lo  which  it  invil<5S  us,  without  »oniething  like  n  s<;nse  of  impiety  and  pro- 
fanation.     Yet,  though  some  little  superstition  may  mingle   witli  our 
faith,  we  must  still  iM^lieveitto  Ix:  the  true  one.     Though  lime  may  have  « 
hallowed  many  things  that  were  at  first  hut  c^^mmon,  and  accidental  aMO- 
ciatlons  imparted  a  charm  to  much  that  was  in  itst^lf  indifferent,  we  cannot  - 
1>ut  believe  that  there  was  an  original  sanctity  which  time  only  matured   ' 
and  (extended — and  an  inherent  charm,  from  which  the  association  derived  ' 
all  its  power.     And  when  we  look  candidly  and  calmly  to  the  works  of  our 
(rarly  dramatists,  it  is  imfKwsible,  we  think,  to  dispute,  that,  after  criticisni 
has  (lone  i(s  worst  on  thorn — after  all  dfMluctions  for  impossible  plots  and 
fantastinal  characters,  unaccountable  forms  of  s{>ei;cli  and  occasional  extra- 
vagance, indelicacy  and  horrors — there  is  a  facility  and  richness  about 
them,  both  of  thought  and  of  diction — a  force  of  invention,  and  a  depth  ol 
sagacity — an  originality  of  concejUion,  and  a  play  of  fancy — a  nakedocRS 
and  energy  of  passion,  and,  above  all,  a  copiousness  of  imagery,  and  a 
sweetness  and  fb^ii}ility  of  verse;,  which  is  altogether  unrivalled,  in  earlier 
or  in  later  timers, — and  |)la(M;s  lh(;m,  in  our  estimation,  in  the  very  highest 
and  fon;most  place  among  ancient  or  modern  pOittH. 

It  i'A  in  Ihr^;  particulars  that  the  inferiority  of  their  re(^nt  imitators  is 
most  af)parent — in  the  want  of  eas<;  and  variety — originality  and  grace. 
There  is,  in  all  their  alt(?mpt.s,  wliat<!ver  may  Im  their  other  merits  or  do- 
f.'cls,  an  air  of  anxiety  and  labour — and  indications,  by  far  too  visible,  al 
<inc<;  of  timidity  and  ambition.  This  may  arise;,  in  part,  from  the  fact  of 
their  Inking,  loo  obviously  and  consciously,  imiLilors.  They  do  not  aspire 
so  much  to  rival  IIm;  genius  of  their  originals  as  to  copy  their  manner. 
They  do  not  write  as  ihep  would  have  written  in  the  firesent  day,  but  as 
they  iniagine  they  themselves  would  have  written  two  liundnHl  years  ago. 
They  revive  the  antique  phraseology,  repeat  the  venerable  oaths,  and 
emulate  the  quaint  familiarities  of  lliat  classical  |H*riod — and  wonder  that 
they  an;  not  mistaken  for  new  incarnations  of  its  departed  prints !  f)ne 
great  cause  why  they  are  not,  is,  that  they  speiik  an  unnatural  dialect, 
and  are  constrained  by  a  mas(|uerade  habit ;  in  neither  of  which  il  » 
posftihh  to  display  that  fre,edon\,  am\  Wmmi  iWXwj^ia  trails  of  character, 
w/i/ch  are  the  life  of  the  drama,  and  Y»w^i  au\v)\\^\\\tt  v\v\A\stf2x\Vb<A^wi 
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who  once  exalted  it  so  highly.  Another  bad  effect  of  imitatioD,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  imitation  of  unequal  and  irregular  models  in  a  critical  age, 
is,  that  nothing  is  thought  fit  to  be  copied  but  the  exquisite  and  shining  pas- 
ngea ; — from  which  it  results,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  our  rivalry  is  re- 
lenred  for  occasions  in  which  its  success  is  most  hopeless ;  and,  in  the  aecend 
place,  that  instances,  even  of  occasional  success,  want  their  proper  grace 
and  effect,  by  being  deprived  of  the  relief,  shading  and  preparation,  which 
they  would  naturally  have  received  in  a  less  fastidious  composition  ;  and, 
instead  of  the  warm  and  native  and  ever-varying  graces  of  a  spontaneous 
effusion,  the  work  acquires  the  false  and  feeble  brilliancy  of  a  prize  essay 
in  a  foreign  tongue^ — a  collection  of  splendid  patches  of  different  texture  and 
Ifattern. 

At  the  bottom  of  all  this — and  perhaps  as  its  most  efficient  cause — there 
lurks,  we  suspect,  an  unreasonable  and  undue  dread  of  criticism ;  — not  the 
deliberate  and  indulgent  criticism  which  we  exercise  rather  for  the  encou- 
ragement of  talent  than  its  warning, — but  the  vigilant  and  paltry  derision 
which  is  perpetually  stirring  in  all  idle  societies,  and  but  too  continually 
present  to  the  spirits  of  all  who  aspire  to  its  notice.  There  is  nothing  so 
certain,  we  take  it,  as  that  those  who  are  the  most  alert  in  discovering  the 
bults  of  a  work  of  genius  are  the  least  touched  with  its  beauties.  Those 
who  admire  and  enjoy  fine  poetry,  in  shprt,  are  quite  a  diiTerent  class  of 
persons  from  those  who  find  out  its  flaws  and  defects — who  are  sharp  at 
detecting  a  plagiarism  or  a  grammatical  inaccuracy,  and  laudably  indus- 
trious in  bringing  to  light  an  obscure  passage — sneering  at  an  exaggerated 
one — or  wondering  at  the  meaning  of  some  piece  of  excessive  simplicity. 
It  is  in  vain  to  expect  the  praises  of  such  people,  for  they  never  praise ;  and 
it  is  truly  very  little  worth  while  to  disarm  their  censure.  It  is  only  the 
praises  of  the  real  lovers  of  poetry  that  ever  give  it  fame  or  popularity — 
and  these  are  little  affected  by  the  cavils  of  the  fastidious.  Yet  the  genius 
of  most  modern  writers  seems  to  be  rebuked  under  that  of  those  pragmatical 
and  insignificant  censors.  They  are  so  much  afraid  of  faults,  that  they  will 
scarcely  venture  upon  beauties ;  and  seem  more  anxious  in  general  to  be 
9tfe,  than  original.  They  dare  not  indulge  in  a  florid  and  magnificent  way 
of  writing,  for  fear  of  being  charged  with  bombast  by  the  cold-blooded  and 
malignant.  They  must  not  be  tender,  lest  they  should  be  laughed  at  for 
puling  and  whining ;  nor  discursive  and  fanciful,  like  their  great  predeces- 
sors, under  pain  of  being  held  out  to  derision  as  ingenious  gentlemen  who 
have  dreamed  that  gods  have  made  them  ])oetical ! 

Thus,  the  dread  of  ridicule,  which  they  have  ever  before  their  eyes,  re- 
presses all  the  emotions,  on  the  expression  of  which  their  success  entirely 
depends  :  and,  in  order  to  escape  the  blame  of  those  to  whom  they  can  give 
no  pleasure,  and  through  whom  they  can  gain  no  fames  they  throw  away 
their  best  chance  of  pleasing  those  who  are  capable  of  relishing  their  excel- 
IcDces,  and  on  whose  admiration  alone  their  reputation  must  at  all  events  bo 
founded.  There  is  a  great  want  of  magnanimity,  we  think,  as  well  as  of 
wisdom,  in  tliis  sensitiveness  to  blame  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that  no  modern 
author  will  ever  write  with  the  grace  and  vigour  of  the  older  ones,  who  does 
not  write  with  some  portion  of  their  fearlessness  and  indifference  to  censure. 
Courage,  in  short,  is  at  least  as  necessary  as  genius  to  the  success  of  a  work 
of  imagination ;  since,  without  this,  it  is  impossible  to  attain  that  freedom 
.  and  self-possession,  withofit  which  no  talents  can  Ci\eT\\^NViV^\t\\'^^.'»^'^^^ 
I  fer  Jfls»,  Ibat  inward  confidence  and  exallalion  ot  5p\T\V  vsAvvcXv  m\j&V  ^^w«v- 
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pany  all  Ihe  higher  acts  of  the  understanding.  The  earlier  writers 
probably  less  occasion  for  courage  to  secure  them  these  advantages ;  as 
public  was  far  less  critical  in  their  day,  and  much  more  prone  to  admira 
than  to  derision ;  but  we  can  still  trace  in  their  writings  the  indications  1 
of  a  proud  consciousness  of  their  own  powers  and  privileges,  and  of  a  bi 
coolemptfor  the  cavils  to  which  they  might  expose  themselves.  In  our  < 
times,  we  know  but  one  writer  who  is  emancipated  from  this  slavish  a^ 
vulgar  detraction — this  petty  timidity  about  being  delected  in  blunders 
faults;  and  that  is  the  illustrious  author  of  Waverley  and  the  other  no^ 
that  have  made  an  era  in  our  literature  as  remarkable,  and  as  likely  t 
remembered,  as  any  which  can  yet  be  traced  in  its  history.  We  shall 
now  say  how  large  a  portion  of  his  success  we  ascribe  to  this  intrepid  ten 
of  his  genius ;  but  we  are  conGdent  that  no  person  can  read  any  of  his  v 
derful  works  without  feeling  that  their  author  was  utterly  careless  ol 
reproach  of  small  imperfections,  disdained  the  inglorious  labour  of  perpc 
correctness,  and  has  consequently  imparted  to  his  productions  that  spirit 
ease  and  variety,  which  reminds  us  of  belter  times,  and  gives  lustre 
effect  to  those  rich  and  resplendent  passages  to  which  it  left  him  fr( 
aspire. 

Lord  Byron,  in  some  respects,  may  appear  not  to  have  been  wantir 
intrepidity.  He  has  not  certainly  been  very  tractable  to  advice,  nor 
patient  of  blame.  But  this,  in  him,  we  fear,  is  not  superiority  to  cens 
but  aversion  to  it ;  and,  instead  of  proving  that  he  is  indifferent  to  detract 
shows  only,  that  the  dread  and  dislike  of  it  operate  with  more  than  com 
force  on  his  mind.  A  critic  whose  object  was  to  give  pain,  would  desii 
better  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  inflictions  than  Ihe  bitter  scorn  and  fi 
defiance  with  which  they  are  encountered ;  and  the  more  vehemcntl) 
noble  author  protests  that  he  despises  the  reproaches  that  have  been  bestc 
on  him,  the  more  certain  it  is  that  he  suffers  from  their  severity,  and  w 
be  glad  to  escape  if  he  cannot  overbear  them.  But  however  this  ma^ 
we  think  it  is  certain  that  his  late  dramatic  ^efforts  have  not  been  r 
carelessly,  or  without  anxiety.  To  us,  at  least,  they  seem  very  elab< 
and  hard  wrought  compositions ;  and  this  indeed  we  take  to  be  their  lea 
characteristic,  and  the  key  to  most  of  their  peculiarities. 

Considered  as  poems,  we  confess  they  appear  to  us  to  be  rather  he 
verbose,  and  inelegant — deficient  in  the  passion  fand  energy  w  Inch  bel 
to  Ihe  other  writings  of  the  noble  autlior — and  still  more  in  the  richne 
imagery,  the  originality  of  thought,  and  the  sweetness  of  vcrsificatior 
which  he  used  to  be  distinguished.  They  are  for  the  most  part  so!( 
prolix,  and  ostentatious — lengthened  out  by  large  preparations  for  catai 
phes  that  never  arrive,  and  tantalising  us  with  slight  specimens  and  glin 
of  a  higher  interest  scattered  thinly  up  and  down  many  weary  pages  of  | 
pons  declamation.  Along  with  the  concentrated  pathos  and  homcsl 
sentiments  of  his  former  poetry,  the  noble  author  seems  also,  we  ca 
imagine  why,  to  have  discarded  the  spirited  and  melodious  versificatio 
which  they  were  embodied,  and  to  have  formed  to  himself  a  measure  eqi 
remote  from  the  spring  and  vigour  of  his  former  compositions,  and  fror 
softness  and  flexibility  of  the  ancient  masters  of  the  drama.  There  arei 
sweet  lines,  and  many  of  great  weight  and  energy ;  but  the  general  m 
of  the  verse  is  cumbrous  and  unmusical.  His  lines  do  not  vibrate 
polished  lances,  at  once  slroi);^  and  light,  in  the  hands  of  his  persons, 
are  wielded  like  clumsy  batons  in  a  bloodless  affray.    Instead  of  the  gra 
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arity  and  idiomatical  melodies  of  Shakspeare,  it  is  apt,  loo,  to  fall  into 
\j  prose,  in  its  approaches  to  the  easy  and  colloquial  style;  and  in  the 
passages  is  occasionally  deformed  by  low  and  common  images,  that 
Miise  but  ill  with  the  general  solemnity  of  the  diction, 
plays,  we  are  afraid  we  must  also  say  that  the  pieces  before  us  are 
ig  in  interest,  character  and  action ; — at  least  we  must  say  this  of  the 
t  of  them — for  there  is  interest  in  Sardanapalus,  and  beauties,  besides, 
ake  us  blind  to  its  other  defects.  There  is,  however,  throughout,  a 
>f  dramatic  effect  and  variety ;  and  we  suspect  there  is  something  in 
iracter  or  habit  of  Lord  Byron's  genius  which  will  render  this  unat- 
e.  He  has  too  little  sympathy  with  the  ordinary  feelings  and  frailties 
lanity,  to  succeed  well  in  their  representation — ''  His  soul  is  like  a 
id  dwells  apart."  It  does  not  **hold  the  mirror  up  to  nature,"  nor 
he  hues  of  surrounding  objects ;  but,  like  a  kindled  furnace,  throws 

intense  glare  and  gloomy  grandeur  on  the  narrow  scene  which  it 
tes.  He  has  given  us,  in  his  other  works,  some  glorious  pictures  of 
— some  magnificent  reflections,  and  some  inimitable  delineations  of 
;er  :  but  the  same  feelings  prevail  in  them  all ;  and  his  portraits  in 
lar,  though  a  little  varied  in  the  drapery  and  attitude,  seem  all  copied 
le  same  original.  His  Childe  Harold,  his  Giaour,  Conrad,  Lara, 
d,  Gain,  and  Lucifer, — are  all  one  individual.  There  is  the  same 
I  of  voluptuousness  on  the  surface — the  same  canker  of  misanthropy 
core  of  ail  he  touches.  He  cannot  draw  the  changes  of  many-co- 
life,  nor  transport  himself  into  the  condition  of  the  infinitely  diversi- 
iracters  by  whom  a  stage  should  be  peopled.  The  very  intensity  of 
lings — the  loftiness  of  his  views — the  pride  of  his  nature  or  his  genius. 
Id  him  from  this  identification ;  so  that,  in  personating  the  heroes  of 
ne,  he  does  little  but  repeat  himself.  It  would  be  better  for  him,  wc 
if  it  were  otherwise ;  we  are  sure  it  would  be  better  for  his  readers.  He 
get  more  fame,  and  things  of  far  more  worth  than  fame,  if  he  would 
cend  to  a  more  extended  and  cordial  sympathy  with  his  fellow-crea- 
ind  we  should  have  more  variety  of  fine  poetry,  and,  all  at  events,  bet- 
gedies.  We  have  no  business  to  read  him  a  homily  on  the  sinfulness  of 
nd  uncharity ;  but  we  have  a  right  to  say,  that  it  argues  a  poorness  of 
to  keep  always  to  the  same  topics  and  persons ;  and  that  the  world 
eary  at  last  of  the  most  energetic  pictures  of  misanthropes  and  madmen 
aws  and  their  mistresses  ! 

an  gifted  as  he  is,  when  he  aspires  at  dramatic  fame,  should  emulate 
attest  of  dramatists.  Let  Lord  Byron,  then,  think  of  Shakspeare — 
Qsider  what  a  noble  range  of  character,  what  a  freedom  from  man- 

and  egotism,  there  is  in  him !  How  much  he  seems  to  have  studied 
;  how  little  to  have  thought  about  himself;  how  seldom  to  have  re- 
or  glanced  back  at  his  own  most  successful  inventions !  Why  indeed 
he?  Nature  was  still  open  before  him,  and  inexhaustible ;  and  the 
3ss  and  variety  that  still  delight  his  readers  must  have  had  constant 
Ions  for  himself.  Take  his  Hamlet,  for  instance.  What  a  charact<T 
e! — how  full  of  thought,  and  refinement,  and  fancy,  and  indivi- 
' !  **  How  infinite  in  faculties !  In  form  and  motion  how  express  and 
ible!  The  beauty  of  the  universe,  tho  paraxon  of  animals  I"  Yel 
Ihe  play,  and  wo  nuvt  with  him  no  mon^ — neither  in  the  author's 
works,  nor  an\  whore  else!  A  roninioii  aiitlior.  who  had  hit  upon 
a  character,  would  have  dragged  it  in  at  over>  turn,  and  wo^iv  vl  U^ 
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very  tMan.  Sir  John  Falsla(r,  again,  is  a  world  of  wit  and  liui 
Iiinuelf ;  but  excti\ti  in  tiut  two  |>artfi  of  Uimry  IV.,  tliere  would  \t» 
no  trace  of  »ucb  a  lieing,  bad  not  tbe  autbor  been  ''ordered  U)< 
him''  in  the  Merry  Wivea  of  Windikir.  He  i§  not  tbe  least  \i\ut  h* 
or  Mercutio,  or  Sir  Toby  Belcb,  or  any  of  tbe  other  wiUy  fiersonat^ 
fame  autfior, — nor  are  they  blu^  each  other,  Otiieilo  is  one  of  i 
striking  and  powerful  inventions  on  tlie  stage.  But  when  the  pis; 
we  bear  tM  more  of  him  1  Tbe  prj^H's  creation  conies  no  more  U)  li 
under  a  iictiUous  name,  than  tbe  n;al  man  would  hav€  dona.  Ix^rri 
in  Shaks[x;are's  place,  would  liave  \ut<}[>Uui  tint  world  with  black  ( 
What  indications  are  tliere  of  l^ar  in  any  of  his  earlier  plays?  Wh 
of  it  in  any  tiiat  he  wrod;  afU^rwards?  S<mit,  It  migta  have  U^n 
by  any  otiier  man,  he  is  m  little  conM;ious  of  it.  lie  never  om^i  r< 
that  hug<$  sea  of  s^>rrow ;  but  has  left  it  standing  by  ibf^^lf,  aUort 
unapproacliabUf.  Who  els(i  could  have  atford^^d  not  to  have  ''  droi 
sta(^  wiUi  tears"  from  such  a  s^>urce?  But  we  must  break  away  fro 
speare,  and  ^x>me  at  last  Ut  the  work  tx^fore  us. 

In  a  very  brief  preface,  l/ird  Byron  renews  bis  prottist  agairiKi 

U|Km  any  of  bis  plays  as  having  Ihwh  compos<5d  ''with  the  nio<» 

view  U)  tiie  stage ;"  and,  at  tlie  same  lime,  testifies  in  t>ehalf  of  tli<f 

as  esstf^ntial  Ut  tlie  existen<;<;  of  the  dranm— atf;^;^>rding  U)  what  '* 

latiily,  tlie  law  of  liUfrature  througlH>ut  the  world,  and  is  still  m  in  i 

civilis<5d  parts  of  it."  We  do  not  think  iUoHit  opinions  very  fx^nsisl 

we  think  that  neitlMT  of  ilutm  o/mUi  fiossibly  find  favour  with 

whos<$  miius  liad  a  trulv  dramatic  cliaract^;r  :  we  should  as  s^K>n  < 

orator  U>  i'/mt\ktmt  a  SfHfech  altf>g<dh(>r  unfit  to  l>e  sfKiken.    A  drai 

merely  a  dialogue,  but  an  aciifm;  and  necessarily  supfiOMfS  that  w 

is  to  pass  before  the  eyes  of  asMfmbled  spectat/irs.     Whatever  is  {m 

its  writti^n  part,  should  derive  its  (x^^ruliarity  from  this  ^^onsideral 

style  should  Xnt  an  ac'^>mpaniment  to  action — ^and  should  \h*  calc 

exciU;  the  emotions,  and  ke^;p  alive  the  atUfution,  of  ga/ing  mullit 

an  autlior  d^x's  not  bear  this  rxMitinually  in  bis  mind,  and  <U>es  noi 

the  ideal  pres<;nc<;  of  an  eager  and  diversified  assf^mblage,  he  may  ! 

|N;rhaf>s,  but  assuredly  he  never  will  tx;  a  dramatist.     If  Lord  Byi 

do<;s  not  wikIi  to  inipregrial/e  his  elaboraU;  sc<;nes  uitli  the  living  s(j 

drama — if  be  has  no  hankering  alter  stagf'/--<5frect, — if  he  is  not  ban 

the  visible  preM;ntment  of  the  \HtTmm  he  has  creaU^d — if,  in  s^Htii 

vehement  invective,  be  does  not  fancv  the  U>ne  in  which  Mr.  Ke 

deliver  it,  and  anticipaUt  tlie  long  appiaus<;s  of  the  pit,  then  he  fna 

that  neither  his  f<*^flings  nor  his  genius  are  in  unison  nitli  the  st^ 

Why,  tlien,  should  he  affect  the  form  without  the  jwwer  of  trag* 

may,  indeed,  produce  a  mystery,  like  i)mi,  or  a  far  sw<f<;ler  vi 

Manfred,  without  subjecting  hims<;lf  Ui  the  censure  of  legitimate 

but  if,  with  a  regular  subject  tH;fore  him,  capable  of  all  tbe  hlr 

graft's  of  the  drama,  be  do<^  not  feel  hirns^;lf  able  or  willing  tr>  <] 

its  n^iurces  m  as  to  affe^il  an  audience  with  t/jrror  and  delight,  be 

man  we  want — and  his  time  and  talents  are  wasted  here.     DidacI 

ing  and  elotf|uent  des/;riplion  will  not  com(x;nsat(*,  in  a  play,  for  a 

dramatic  spirit  and  invention :  and,  Inrhides,  st/;rling  S4mse  and  { 

such,  ougljt  to  stand  by  thenis<;lves,  without  the  unnM'anin;:  ukk- 

dranuUi$  penfona . 

An  to  Lord  Byron  k  piel<'ii'lin{2  to  s<ft  up  the  Unitiet  at  this  tin 
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B"  the  law  of  literature  throughout  the  world,"  it  is  mere  caprice  and  con- 

IndictioQ.    He,  if  ever  man  was,  is  a  law  to  himself—'*  a  chartered  liber- 

liiie ;"— and  now,  when  he  is  tired  of  this  unbridled  licence,  he  wants  to  do 

penance  within  the  Unities!  This  certainly  looks  very  like  affectation ;  or, 

Fthere  is  any  thing  sincere  in  it,  the  motive  must  be,  that,  by  getting  rid 

if  80  much  story  and  action,  in  order  to  simplify  the  plot  and  bring  it  within 

(he  prescribed  limits,  he  may  fill  up  the  blank  spaces  with  long  discussions, 

and  have  nearly  all  the  talk  to  himself  I  For  ourselves,  we  will  confess  that 

we  have  had  a  considerable  contempt  for  these- same  Unities y  ever  since 

we  read  Dennis's  Criticism  on  Cato  in  our  boyhood — except,  indeed,  the 

unity  of  action,  which  Lord  Byron  does  not  appear  to  set  much  store  by. 

Dr.  Johnson,  we  conceive,  has  pretty  well  settled  this  question  :  and  if  Lord 

Byron  chooses  to  grapple  with  him,  he  will  find  that  it  requires  a  stronger 

aim  than  that  with  which  he  puts  down  our  Laureates.    We  shall  only  add, 

Aat  when  the  moderns  tie  themselves  down  to  write  tragedies  of  the  same 

kogth,  and  on  the  same  simple  plan  in  other  respects,  with  those  of  Sopho- 

desaodiEschylus,  we  shall  not  object  to  their  adhering  to  the  Unities; 

ibr  there  can,  in  that  case,  be  no  sufficient  inducement  for  violating  them. 

iot,  in  the  mean  time,  we  hold  that  English  dramatic  poetry  soars  above 

^VniUeSj  just  as  the  imagination  does.     The  only  pretence  for  insisting 

n  them  is,  that  we  suppose  the  stage  itself  to  be,  actually  and  really,  the 

^y  spot  on  which  a  given  action  is  performed  ;  and,  if  so,  this  space  cannot 

te  removed  to  another.     But  the  supposition  is  manifestly  quite  contrary  to 

Whand  experience.     The  stage  is  considered  merely  as  a  place  in  which 

^^iven  action  ad  libitum  may  be  performed ;  and  accordingly  may  be 

1^^,  and  is  so  in  imagination,  as  often  as  the  action  requires  it.    That  any 

^ter  should  ever  have  insisted  on  such  an  unity  as  this,  must  appear  suf- 

•tently  preposterous;  but  that  the  defence  of  it  should  be  taken  up  by  an 

•nthor  whose  plays  are  never  to  be  acted  at  all,  and  which,  therefore,  have 

fWhing  more  than  a  nominal  reference  to  any  stage  or  locality  whatever, 

f ■ust  strike  one  as  absol utely  incredible. 

Jtsohappens,  however,  that  the  disadvantage,  and  in  truth  absurdity,  of 
f>crificinghigher  objects  to  a  formality  of  this  kind,  is  strikingly  displayed 
^  one  of  these  dramas — Thb  Two  Fosgabi.  The  whole  interest  here  turns 
^^nthe  younger  of  them  having  returned  from  banishment,  in  defiance  of 
''•^^  law  and  its  consequences,  from  an  unconquerable  longing  after  his  own 
*^lry.  Now,  the  only  way  to  have  made  this  sentiment  palpable,  the 
l*^ticable  foundation  of  stupendous  sutTerings,  would  have  been,  to  have 
Panted  him  to  the  audience  wearing  out  his  heart  in  exile — and  forming 
"^  resolution  to  return,  at  a  distance  from  his  country,  or  hovering,  in  ex- 
elating  suspense,  within,  sight  of. its  borders.  We  might  then  have 
^Ughl  some  glimpse  of  the  natur^  of  his  motives,  and  of  so  extraordinary 
'  character.  But  as  this  would  have  been  contrary  to  one  of  the  unities, 
^e  first  meet  with  him  led  from  **the  Question,"  and  afterwards  taken 
•ck  to  it  in  the  Ducal  Palace,  or  clinging  to  the  dungeon-walls  of  his  na- 
Ve  city,  and  expiring  from  his  dread  of  leaving  them ;  and  therefore  feel 
tore  wonder  than  sympathy,  when  we  are  told,  in  a  Jeremiad  of  wilful 
'mentations,  that  these  agonising  consequences  have  resulted,  not  from  guilt 
»'  disaster,  but  merely  from  the  intensity  of  his  love  for  his  country. 


r- 
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.PARALLEL  BETWEEN  BYRON  AND  MOORE.^ 

It  is  curious  to  see  two  writers,  so  very  able,  and  so  very  diffisrent,  both 
treating  the  same  singular  and  (as  one  might  be  tempted  to  suppose)  almoir 
intractable  subject.  All  things,  however,  are  possible  to  genius,  and  coi» 
within  the  range  of  poetry.  We  may  set  the  reader's  mind  at  once  easy  bf 
stating,  that  there  is  nothing  (or  next  to  nothing)  of  that  speculative  dam| 
in  Lord  Byron's  presoi«t  production  that  gave  such  just  offence  in  hisMtrtnff^ 
of  Caih  ;  and  that  Mr.  Moore,  in  his  new  poem,  has  kept  his  amatory  veil 
within  the  strict  bounds  of  decorum.  There  is  nothing  equivocal  in  it  hi 
the  title ;  and  that  may  occasion  some  idle  flutter  and  some  trifling  diso^ 
pointmcnt.  The  first  of  these  very  extraordinary  performances  may  K 
read  without  incurring  a  frown  from  the  brow  of  piety,  and  the  last  with* 
out  calling  up  a  blush  in  the  cheek  of  modesty.  Considering  the  natntl 
of  the  subject,  and  the  temper  of  the  authors,  this  is  a  great  and  a  rare  merit 
Perhaps  they  found  themselves  so  near  the  edge  of  a  precipice,  that  tbef 
were  afraid,  if  they  made  one  false  step,  of  being  hurled  down  '^  ten  thousail 
fathom  deep/'  To  whatever  cause  wo  may  attribute  this  cautious  reseni 
and  self-denial,  we  have  to  thank  them  for  saving  us  a  toorldofmofaUikf 
— a  tone  in  criticism  we  do  not  much  affect,  unless  when  it  is  forced  upoii 
us,  and  which  wo  would  gladly  leave  to  the  pulpit,  or  to  the  chairs  ofmonl^ 
philosophy. 

Mr.  Moore,  in  his  Preface^  informs  us,  that  he  had  somewhat  hastened 
his  publication,  to  obviate  the  disadvantage  of  coming  after  his  friend  Loil 
Byron ;  or,  as  he  ingeniously  expresses  it,  "  By  an  earlier  appearance  inthi 
literary  horizon,  to  give  himself  the  chance  of  what  astronomers  call  ai' 
heliacal  risings  before  the  luminary,  in  whose  light  he  was  to  be  lost, 
should  appear.''  This  is  an  amiable,  but  by  no  means  a  reasonable  dmh 
desty.  The  light  that  plays  round  Mr.  Moore's  verses,  tender,  glancing, 
and  brilliant,  is  in  no  danger  of  being  extinguished  even  in  the  sullen  glani 
of  Lord  Byron's  genius.  An  aurora  borealis  might  as  well  think  of  being 
put  out  by  an  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  They  are  both  bright  stars  in 
the  firmament  of  modern  poetry,  but  as  distant  and  unlike  aa  Saturn  and 
Mercury.  Their  rising  may  be  at  the  same  time,  but  they  can  never  mors 
in  the  same  orb,  nor  meet  or  jostle  in  'Uhe  wide  pathless  way"  of  fanef 
and  invention.  Let  Mr.  Moore  then  shine  on,  and  fear  no  envious  edipst, 
unless  it  be  from  an  excess  of  his  own  light ! 

We  conceive,  though  these  two  celebrated  writers  in  some  measure  dividi 
the  poetical  public  between  them,  that  it  is  not  the  same  public  whose  favour 
they  severally  enjoy  in  the  highest  degree.  They  are  both  read  and  ad* 
mired,  no  doubt,  in  the  same  extended  ci^le  of  taste  and  fashion ;  hot  etck 
is  the  favourite  of  a  totally  different  set  of  readers.  Thus  a  lover  may  pay 
the  same  outward  attention  to  two  different  women ;  but  he  only  means  \m 
flirt  with  the  one,  while  the  other  is  the  mistress  of  his  heart.  The  gay,  tke 
fair,  the  witty,  the  happy,  idolise  Mr.  Moore's  delightful  Muse,  on  herpo^ 
destal  of  airy  smiles  or  transient  tears.  Lord  Byron's  severer  verse  is  ei*- 
shrined  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  gaiety  has  been  turned  to  gall,  whoii 
fair  exterior  has  a  canker  within,  whose  mirth  has  received  a  rebuke  as  ifil 
were  folly,  from  whom  happiness  has  fled  like  a  dream !     If  we  compoifl 

♦  Loves  of  Ihe  Angels :  by  T.  Moore,   lieaven  aod  Eilrth :  by  Lord  Byron.— Vol  xxxTiii.  p.^» 
February,  Jfi25. 
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Ibe  odds  upon  the  known  chances  of  human  life,  his  Lordship  will  bid  fair 
to  have  as  niunerous  a  class  of  votaries  as  his  more  agreeable  rival !     We 
are  not  going  to  give  a  preference,  but  we  beg  leave  to  make  a  dislinclion 
00  the  present  occasion.    The  poetry  of  Moore  is  essentially  that  oi  Fancy ; 
tlie  poetry  of  Byron  that  of  Faasioii,    If  there  is  passion  in  the  effusions  of 
ihe  one,  the  fancy  by  which  it  is  expressed  predominates  over  it :  if  fancy  is 
called  to  the  aid  of  the  other,  it  is  still  subservient  to  the  passion.    Lord 
Byron's  jests  are  downright  earnest ;  Mr.  Moore,  when  he  is  most  serious, 
aeems  half  in  jest.    The  latter  plays  and  trifles  with  his  subject,  caresses 
and  grows  entmoured  of  it :  the  former  grasps  it  eagerly  to  his  bosom, 
breathes  death  upon  it,  and  turns  from  it  with  loathing  or  dismay !    The  fine 
aroma  that  is  exhaled  from  the  flowers  of  poesy  every  where  lends  its  per- 
fume to  the  verse  of  the  Bard  of  Erin.     The  noble  bard  (less  fortunate  in 
his  Muse)  tries  to  extract  poison  from  them.    If  Lord  Byron  flings  his  own 
views  or  feelings  upon  outward  objects  (jaundicing  the  sun),  Mr.  Moore 
seems  to  exist  in  the  delights,  the  virgin  fancies,  of  nature.     He  is  free  of 
the  Rosicrucian  society ;  and  enjoys  an  ethereal  existence  among  troops  of 
syl|^  and  spirits,  and  in  a  perpetual  vision  of  wiiigs,  flowers,  rainbows, 
«niles»  blushes,  tears,  and  kisses.     Every  page  of  his  works  is  a  vignette, 
every  line  that  he  writes  glows  or  sparkles;  and  it  would  seem  (so^some  one 
said  who  knew  him  well  and  loved  him  much)  ''as  if  his  airy  spirit,  drawn 
from  the  sun,  continually  fluttered  with  fond  aspirations  to  regain  that  na- 
tive source  of  light  and  heat.''    The  worst  is,  our  author's  mind  is  too 
vivid,  too  active,  tq  sufler  a  moment's  repose.    We  are  cloyed  with  sweet- 
ness, and  dazzled  with  splendour.    Every  image  must  ''blush  celestial  rosy 
red,  love's  proper  hue,"— every  syllable  must  breathe  a  sigh.    A  sentiment 
is  lost  in  a  simile — the  simile  is  overloaded  with  an  epithet.     It  is  "like 
mom  risen  on  mid-noon."    No  eventful  story,  no  powerful  contrast,  no 
wuwii,  none  of  the  sordid  details  of  human  life  (all  is  ethereal),  none  of  its 
iharp  calamities,  or,  if  they  inevitably  occur,  his  Muse  throws  a  soft  glit-* 
tering  veil  oyer  them, 

^  Like  moonlight  on  a  troubled  Rca, 
Brighteuing  the  storm  it  cannot  calm.'* 

We  do  not  believe  Mr.  Moore  ever  writes  a  line,  that  in  itself  would  not 
psss  for  poetry,  that  is  not  at  least  a  vivid  or  harmonious  commonplace. 
lord  Byron*  writes  whole  pages  of  sullen,  crabbed  prose,  like  a  long  dreary 
road  that,  however,  leads  to  doleful  shades  or  palaces  of  the  blest.  In  short, 
[-  Mr.  Moore's  Parnassus  is  a  blooming  Eden ;  Lord  Byron's  is  a  rugged  wil- 
derness of  shame  and  sorrow.  On  the  tree  of  knowledge  of  the  first,  you 
an  see  nothing  but  perpetual  flowers  and  verdure :  in  the  last,  you  see  the 
■aked  stem  and  rough  bark ;  but  it  heaves  at  intervals  with  inarticulate 
fliroes,  and  you  hear  the  shrieks  of  a  human  voice  within. 

Critically  speaking,  Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  chargeable  with  two  peculia- 

lilies.    First,  the  pleasure  or  interest  he  conveys  to  us  is  almost  always 

derived  from  the  first  impressions  or  physical  properties  of  objects,  not  from 

ibeir  connection  with  passion  or  circumstances.    His  light  dazzles  the  eye, 

ii  perfumes  soothe  the  smell,  his  sounds  ravish  the  ear :  but  then  they  do 

ofor  and  from  themselves,  and  at  all  times  and  places  equally — for  the 

:«  Jcirt  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.   Hence  we  observe  a  kind  of  fastidious  ex- 

V  titvi^ce  in  Mr.  Moore's  serious  poetry.    Each  thing  must  be  fine,  soft, 

m  tt(j\iisite  in  itself,  for  it  is  never  set  ofl*  by  reflection  or  coivlt^sV..  \\.^^25^^s8Wfc 
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to  Ihe  sense  through  an  atmosphere  of  indifference.  Our  indolent,  luxurii 

i)ard  does  not  whet  the  appetite  by  setting  us  to  hunt  after  the  game 

human  passion ;  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  pamper  us  with  dainties,  seasoi 

'With  rich  fancy,  and  the  sauce  piquante  of  poetic  diction.    Poetry,  in 

iiands,  becomes  a  kind  of  casfnetic  art — ^it  is  the  poetry  of  the  toilette.  '. 

Muse  must  be  as  fine  as  the  Lady  of  Loretto^     The  naked  Venus,  to  so 

eyes,  would  seem  a  dowdy  to  her !  Now,  this  principle  of  composition  le 

not  only  to  a  defect  of  dramatic  interest,  but  also  of  imagination.  For  ey 

ihing'in  this  world,  the  meanest  incident  or  object,  may  receive  a  light  i 

importance  from  its  association  with  other  objects  and  with  the  hearl 

inan ;  and  the  variety  thus  created  is  endless  as  it  is  striking  and  profon 

But  if  we  begin  and  end  in  those  objects  that  are  beautiful  or  dazdiog 

themselves  and  at  first  blush,  we  shall  soon  be  confined  to  a  narrow  roum 

self-pleasing  topics,  and  be  both  superficial  and  wearisome.    It  is  the  fi 

of  Mr.Wordsworth's  poetry  ,*thathe  has  perversely  relied  too  much  (or  who 

on  this  reaction  of  the  imagination  on  subjects  that  are  petty  and  repulsiv< 

themselves;  and  of  Mr.  Moore's,  that  he  appeals  too  exclusively  to  the  flatt 

ing  support  of  sense  and  fancy.  Secondly,  wehaveremarked  thatMr.Mo 

hardly  ever  describes  entire  objects,  but  abstract  qualities  of  objects.  Itis  n 

picture  that  he  gives  us,  but  an  inventory  of  beauty.  He  takes  a  blush,  < 

smile,  and  runs  on  whole  stanzas  in  ecstatic  praise  of  it,  and  then  diverges  to 

sound  of  a  voice,  and ''discourses  eloquent  music"  onthesubjcct:  butitmi 

as  well  be  the  light  of  Heaven  that  he  is  describing,  or  the  voice  of  £ch< 

we  have  no  human  figure  before  us,  no  palpable  reality  answering  to  i 

substantive  form  in  nature.    Hence  we  think  it  may  be  explained  wh 

is,  that  this  author  has  so  little  picturesque  effect — with  such  vividnesi 

conception,  such  insatiable  ambition  after  ornament,  and  such  an  im 

haustible  and  delightful  play  of  fancy.    Mr.  Moore  is  a  colourist  in  poeli 

a  musician  also ;  and  has  a  heart  full  of  tenderness  and  susceptibility  for 

that  is  delightful  and  amiable  in  itself,  and  that  does  not  require  the  ore 

of  suffering,  of  crime,  or  of  deep  thought,  to  stamp  it  with  a  bold  characi 

In  this,  we  conceive,  consists  the  charm  of  his  poetry,  which  all  the  wc 

feel,  but  which  it  is  so  difficult  for  critics  to  explain  scientifically,  anc 

conformity  to  transcendental  rules.    It  has  the  charm  of  the  softest  i 

most  brilliant  execution.    There  is  no  wrinkle,  no  deformity,  on  its  smo 

and  shining  surface.  It  has  the  charm  which  arises  from  the  continual  dei 

to  please,  and  from  the  spontaneous  sense  of  pleasure  in  the  author's  mi 

Witliout  being  gross  in  the  smallest  degree,  it  is  voluptuous  in  the  high 

It  is  a  sort  of  sylph-like,  spiritualised  sensuality.  So  far  from  being  licenti 

in  the  present  instance,  Mr.  Moore  has  become  moral  and  sentimental  | 

deed  he  was  always  the  last),  and  tantalises  his  young  and  fair  readers  ^ 

the  glittering  shadows  and  mystic  adumbrations  of  evanescent  delights. 

(in  fine],  in  his  courtship  of  the  Muses,  resembles  those  lovers  who  alw 

say  the  softest  things  on  all  occasions ;  who  smile  with  irresistible  g< 

humour  at  their  own  success;   who  banish  pain  and  truth  from  tfi 

thoughts,  and  who  impart  the  delight  they  feci  in  themselves  unconsciou 

to  others !   Mr.  Moore's  poetry  is  the  thornless  rose — its  touch  is  veh 

its  hue  vermilion,  audits  graceful  form  is  cast  in  beauty's  mould.    L( 

Byron's  is  a  prickly  bramble,  or  sometimes  a  deadly  Upas,  of  form  uncot 

and  uninviting,  that  has  its  root  in  the  clefts  of  the  rock,  and  its  head  mo( 

ing  Ihe  skies,  round  which  the  loud  cataracts  roar,  and  that  wars  with  1 

ihander  cloud  and  tempest. 
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Mb.  Scott,  though  liying  in  an  age  usually  prolific  of  original  poetry,  has 
manifestly  outstiipped  aJl  his  competitors  in  the  race  of  popularity ;  and 
lands  already  upon  a  height  to  which  no  other  writer  has  attained  in  the 
Demory  of  any  one  now  alive.  We  douht,  indeed,  whether  any  English 
loet  ever  had  so- many  of  his  books  sold,  or  so  many  of  his  verses  read  and 
idmired  by  sadk  a  multitude  of  persons  in  so  short  a  time.  We  are  credibly 
ofonned  that  nearly  thirty  thousand  copies  of  ''The  Lay''  have  been  al- 
eady  disposed  of  m  this  country ;  and  that  the  demand  for  Marmion,  and 
ke  poem  now  before  us,  has  been  still  more  considerable, — a  circulation,  we 
lelieve,  altogether  without  example,  in  the  case  of  a  bulky  work,  not  ad- 
hessed  to  the  bigotry  of  the  mere  mob,  either  religious  or  political. 

A  popularity  so  universal  is  a  pretty  sure  proof  of  extraordinary  merit, — 
liar  surer  one,  we  readily  admit,  than  would  be  aflbrded  by  any  praises  of 
Min;  and  theref(Nre,  though  we  pretend  to  be  privileged,  in  ordinary  cases, 
bo  foretel  tlie  ultimate  reception  of  all  claims  on  public  admiration,  our  func- 
lioB  may  be  thought  to  cease,  where  the  event  is  already  so  certain  and  con-< 
apicBooft.  As  it  is  a  sore  things  however,  to  be  deprived  of  our  privileges  on 
BO  ifl^>ortant  an  occasion,  we  hope  to  be  pardoned  for  insinuating,  that,  even 
in  such  a  case,  the  office  of  the  critic  may  not  be  altogether  superfluous. 
Thou^  the  success  of  the  author  be  decisive,  and  likely  to  be  permanent,  it 
fliill  may  not  be  without  its  use  to  point  out,  in  consequence  of  what,  and 
in  spite  of  what,  be  has  succeeded ;  nor  altogether  uninstructive  to  trace  the 
pieeiw  Iknito  of  the  connection  which,  even  in  this  dull  world,  indisputably 
aibtiBtB  between  success  and  desert,  and  to  ascertain  how  far  unexampled 
popularity  implies  unrivalled  talent. 

As  it  is  the  object  of  poetry  to  give  pleasure,  it  seems  to  be  a  pretty  safe 

aaBcfauioii,  that  that  poetry  must  be  the  best  which  gives  the  greatest 

■kasure  to  the  great^  number  of  persons.    Yet  we  must  pause  a  little 

■etore  we  give  our  assent  to  so  plausible  a  proposition.    It  would  not  be 

quite  correct,  we  fear,  to  say  that  those  are  invariably  the  best  judges  who 

aa  most  easily  pleased.    The  great  multitude,  even  of  the  reading  world, 

mst  necessatily  be  uninstructed  and  injudicious;  and  will  frequently  be 

tDuod/not  only  to  derive  pleasure  from  what  is  worthless  in  finer  eyes,  but 

to  be  quite  insensible  to  those  beauties  which  aflbrd  the  most  exquisite 

Wighl  to  more  cultivated  understandings.    True  pathos  and  sublimity 

will  indeed  charm  every  one :  but,  out  of  this  lofty  sphere,  we  are  pretty 

veU  eoovinced,  that  the  poetry  which  appears  most  perfect  to  a  very  refined 

hite  will' not  turn  out  to  be  very  popular  poetry. 

'     This  indeed,  is  saying  nothing  more  than  that  the  ordinary  readers  of 

L  |N(ry  have  not  a  very  refined  taste ;  and  that  they  are  often  insensible  to 

^  tayofils  highest  beauties,  while  they  still  more  frequently  mistake  its 

*  ^rfections  for  excellence.     The  fact,  when  stated  in  this  simple  way, 

,  (Mnmonly  excites  neither  opposition  nor  surprise :  and  yet,  if  it  be  asked 

:  ^y  the  taste  of  a  few  individuals,  who  do  not  perceive  beauty  where 

•»ny  others  perceive  it,  should  be  exclusively  dignified  with  the  name  of 

,    *Bood  taste ;  or  why  poetry  which  gives  pleasure  to  a  very  great  number 

'\  **  readers,  should  bethought  inferior  to  that  which  pleases  a  much  smaller 

j  *  'tho'Lafh  nf  the  Lako.—Vol  xvi.p.  26a.   \ug«M,\«V<i. 

f  yor.  ti.  \\ 
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number ; — tho  answer,  perhaps,  may  nol  be  quite  so  ready  ai  might  haT^  % 
J)een  expected  from  the  alacrity  of  our  assent  to  the  first  proposition.  Thil ;» 
there  is  a  good  answer  to  be  given,  however,  we  entertain  no  doubt :  and  .. 
if  that  which  we  are  about  to  offer  should  not  appear  very  clear  or  satiitM-  k 
lory,  we  must  submit  to  have  it  thought  that  the  fault  is  not  altogether  i«  , 
the  subject.  ^  j 

In  the  first  place,  then,  it  should  be  remembered,  that  though  the  taili » 
of  very  good  judges  is  necessarily  the  taste  of  a  few,  it  is  implied,  in  tlujr  ^ 
description,  that  they  are  persons  eminently  qualified,  by  natural  sensibilitf,  .i, 
and  long  experience  and  reflection,  to  perceive  all  beauties  that  really  emit,  : 
as  well  as  to  settle  the  relative  value  and  importance  of  all  the  difiereit  ^ 
sorts  of  beauty ; — they  are  in  that  very  state,  in  short,  to  which  aH  wht , 
are  in  any  degree  capable  of  tasting  those  refined  pleasures  would  certainly  j 
arrive,  if  their  sensibility  were  increased,  and  their  experience  and  reflectiw  •, 
enlarged.     It  is  difficult,  therefore,  in  following  out  the  ordinary  analogiei 
of  language,  to  avoid  considering  them  as  in  the  right,  and  calling  their  I 
f^ste  the  true  and  the  just  one,  when  it  appears  that  it  is  such  as  is  unir-  . 
formly  produced  by  the  cultivation  of  those  faculties  upon  which  all  oor  , 
perceptions  of  taste  so  obviously  depend.     It  is  to  be  considered  also,  thit  . 
though  it  be  the  end  of  poetry  to  please,  one  of  the  parties  whose  pleasure, 
and  whose  notions  of  excellence,  will  always  be  primarily  consulted  in  ill-, 
composition  is  the  poet  himself;  and  as  he  must  necessarily  be  more  cultt* 
vated  than  the  great  body  of  his  readers,  the  presumption  is,  that  he  wjll 
always  belong,  comparatively  speaking,  to  the  class  of  good  judges,  and 
endeavour,  consequently,  to  produce  that  sort  of  excellence  which  is  likelr 
to  meet  with  their  approbation.     When  authors,  and  those  of  whose  suH 
frages  authors  are  ambitious,  thus  conspire  to  fix  upon  the  same  standard  ot 
what  is  good  in  taste  of  composition,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  it  should  cometQ^ 
bear  this  name  in  society,  in  preference  to  what  might  afford  more  pleaMBU 
to  individuals  of  less  influence.     Besides  all  this,  it  is  obvious  that  it  nmm* 
be  infinitely  more  difficult  to  produce  any  thing  conformable  to  this  eiall|4« 
standard,  than  merely  to  fall  in  with  the  current  of  popular  taste.     To  atlata^ 
the  former  object  it  is  necessary,  for  the  most  part,  to  understand  thorou^y 
all  the  feelings  and  associations  that  are  modified  or  created  by  cultivation; 
—to  accomplish  the  latter,  it  will  often  be  sufficient  merely  to  have  observed 
the  course  of  familar  preferences.    Success,  however,  is  rare  in  proportion 
as  it  is  difficult;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  what  a  vast  addition  rarity  makei 
to  value,  t)r  how  exactly  our  admiration  at  success  is  proportioned  to  car 
sense  of  the  difficulty  of  the  undertaking. 

Such  seem  to  be  the  most  general  and  immediate  causes  of  the  ap* 
parent  paradox,  of  reckoning  that  which  pleases  the  greatest  number  a» 
inferior  to  that  which  pleases  the  few ;  and  such  the  leading  grounds  for 
fixing  the  standard  of  excellence,  in  a  question  of  mere  feeling  and  grati- 
fication, by  a  different  rule  than  that  of  the  quantity  of  gratification  pro- 
duced.   With  regard  to  some  of  the  fine  arts — for  the  distinction  between 
popular  and  actual  merit  obtains  in  them  all — there  are  no  other  reasons, 
perhaps,  to  be  assigned;  and,  in  music  for  example,  when  we  have  said  Aat 
it  is  the  authority  of  those  who  are  best  qualified  by  nature  and  study, 
and  the  difficulty  and  rarity  of  tho  attainment,  that  entitles  certain  exquisite 
performances  (o  rank  higher  Ihan  others  that  give  far  more  general  delight, 
Hv?  have  probably  said  all  lUal  can  be  &a\vi  '\w  exv^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  this  mode  of  •* 
^fpeaking  and  judging.  In  poetry ,  YvoNsexeT ,  «iW^\tv«ypMi  <AVft\  ^«^^>®ifc\&k,  * 
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Us  familiar,  though  somewhat  extraordinary  rulo  of  estimation,  is  justified 
If  other  considerations. 

As  it  is  the  cultivation  of  natural  and  perhaps  universal  capacities  that 
noduces  that  refined  taste  which  takes  away  our  pleasure  in  vulgar  cxcel- 
BDce,  so  it  is  to  be  considered,  that  there  is  an  universal  tendency  to  the 
iropagation  of  such  a  state ;  and  that,  in  times  tolerably  favourable  to  human 

Zpioess,  there  is  a  continual  progress  of  improvement  in  this,  as  in  the 
Br  facidties  of  nations  and  large  assemblages  of  men.  The  number  of 
ntelligent  judges  may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  perpetually  on  the  increase. 
The  inner  circle,  to  which  the  poet  delights  chiefly  to  pitch  his  voice,  is 
lerpetually  enlarging ;  and,  looking  to  that  great  futurity  to  which  his 
nbition  is  constantly  directed,  it  may  be  found  that  the  most  refined  style 
Xeonaposition  to  which  he  can  attain,  will  be,  at  the  last,  the  most  ex- 
ieasively  and  permanently  popular.  This  holds  true,  we  think,  with 
ttgard  to  all  the  productions  of  art  that  are  open  to  the  inspection  of  any 
DODsiderable  part  of  the  community ;  but,  with  regard  to  poetry  in  particular, 
there  is  one  circumstance  to  be  attended  to  that  renders  this  conclusion 
peculiarly  safe,  and  goes  far  indeed  to  reconcile  the  taste  of  the  multitude 
with  that  of  more  cultivated  judges. 

As  it  seems  difficult  to  conceive  that  mere  cultivation  should  either 
absolutely  create  or  utterly  destroy  any  natural  capacity  of  enjoyment,  it 
ii  not  easy  to  suppose,  that  the  qualities  which  delight  the  uninstructed 
should  be  substantially  different  from  those  which  give  pleasure  to  the 
ealiglileDed.  They  may  be  arranged  according  to  a  different  scale, —  and 
eerlaiD  shades  and  accompaniments  may  be  more  or  less  indispensable;  but 
the  qualities  in  a  poem  that  give  most  pleasure  to  the  refined  and  fastidious 
eritic,  are  in  substance,  we  believe,  the  very  same  tliat  delight  the  most 
iqndicious  of  its  admirers : — and  the  very  wide  difference  which  exists 
Mnveeu  their  usual  estimates  may  be  in  a  great  degree  accounted  for,  by 
dlOiideriBg  that  the  one  judges  absolutely,  and  the  other  relatively — that  the 
Mitt  attends  only  to  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  work,  while  the  other  refers 
■ore  immediately  to  the  merit  of  the  author.  The  most  popular  passages  in 
popular  poetry  are,  in  fact,  for  the  most  part,  very  beautiful  and  striking ;  yet 
they  are  very  often  such  passages  as  could  never  be  ventured  on  by  any  writer 
who  aimed  atUie  praise  of  the  judicious;  and  this  for  the  obvious  reason, 
thit  they  are  trite  and  hackneyed, — that  they  have  been  repeated  till  they 
hive  lost  all.  grace  and  propriety, — and,  instead  of  exalting  the  imagination 
with  the  impression  of  original  genius  or  creative  fancy,  tfiey  only  nauseate 
lod  ofTend  by  the  association  of  paltry  plagiarism  and  impudent  inanity. 
It  is  only,  however,  on  those  who  have  read  and  remembered  the  original 
fSBsages,  and  their  better  imitations,  that  this  effect  is  produced.  To  the 
ipiDTant  and  the  careless,  the  twentieth  imitation  has  all  Ihe  charm  of  an 
original;  and  that  which  oppresses  the  more  experienced  reader  with 
veariness  and  disgust,  rouses  them  with  all  the  force  and  vivacity  of  novelty. 
It  is  not»  then,  because  the  ornaments  of  popular  poetry  are  deficient  in 
iltrfnsic  worth  and  beauty  that  they  are  slighted  by  the  critical  reader, 
hit  because  he  at  once  recognises  them  to  be  stolen,  and  perceives  that  they 
tre  arranged  without  taste  or  congruity.  In  his  indignation  at  the  dis- 
kMMBty,  and  his  contempt  for  the  poverty  of  the  collector,  he  overlooks 
illogether  the  value  of  what  he  has  collected,  or  TcmcTuY^^x^'xV  o\^^  ^  ye^ 
sggravatioD  of  his  offence, — as  converting  larceny  \nU>  eacTW^^'Ein  ^^^  ^^^>»% 
^guiii  of  profanation  to  the  tolly  of  unsuitable  fmet^ .    'Wvetc^  «c^.  ^"^v^^ 
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f<.'afurcs,  110  doubt,  llial  distinguish  the  idols  of  vulgar  admiration  from  tM 
beautiful  exemplars  of  pure  taste ;  but  this  is  so  much  tlie  most  characteristic 
and  remarkable,  that  we  know  no  way  in  which  wo  could  so  shortly 
describe  the  poetry  that  pleases  tho  multitude,  and  displeases  the  select  few, 
as  by  saying  that  it  consisted  of  all  tho  most  known  and  most  brilliant  parfg 
of  the  most  celebrated  authors— of  a  splendid  and  unmeaning  accumulatioii 
of  those  images  and  phrases  which  had  long  charmed  every  reader  io  As 
works  of  tlicir  original  inventors. 

The  justice  of  these  remarks  will  probably  be  at  once  admitted  by  AN 
who  have  attended  to  the  history  and  effects  of  what  may  be  cMeipoeiial 
dictum  in  general,  or  even  of  such  particular  phrases  and  epithets  as  hsfO 
been  indebted  to  their  beauty  for  too  great  a  notoriety.  Our  association! 
with  all  this  class  of  expressions,  whidi  have  become  trite  only  in  conss- 
quence  of  their  intrinsic  excellence,  now  suggest  to  us  no  ideas  but  those  of 
schoolboy  imbecility  and  childish  affectation.  We  look  upon  them  merely 
as  the  common,  hired,  and  tawdry  trappings  of  all  who  wish  to  putoo, 
for  the  hour,  the  masquerade  habit  of  poetry;  and,  instead  of  receiving 
from  them  any  kind  of  delight  or  emotion,  do  not  even  distinguish  or  at- 
tend to  the  signification  of  the  words  of  which  they  consist.  The  ear  is 
so  palled  with  their  repetition,  and  so  accustomed  to  meet  with  them  as 
the  habitual  expletives  of  the  lowest  class  of  versifiers,  that  they  come  it 
last  to  pass  over  it  without  exciting  any  sort  of  conception  whatever,  and 
are  not  oven  so  much  attended  to  as  to  expose  their  most  gross  incoherenee 
or  inconsistency  to  detection.  It  is  of  this  quality  that  Swift  has  availed 
liimself  in  so  remarkable  a  manner,  in  his  famous  '*  Song  by  a  perMm  of 
(juality, "  which  consists  entirely  in  a  selection  of  some  of  the  most  trite  and 
well-sounding  phrases  and  epithets  in  tho  poetical  lexicon,  strung  together 
without  any  kind  of  meaning  or  consistency,  and  yet  so  disposed,  as  to 
have  been  perused,  perhaps  by  one  half  of  their  readers,  without  any  boi- 
picion  of  the  deception.  Most  of  those  phrases,  however,  which  hadthw 
become  sickening,  and  almost  insignificant,  to  the  intelligent  readers  of 
poetry  in  the  days  of  Queen  Anne,  are  in  themselves  beautiful  and  expres- 
sive, and,  no  doubt,  retain  much  of  their  native  grace  in  those  ears  that 
have  not  been  alienated  by  their  repetition. 

But  it  is  not  merely  from  the  use  of  much  excellent  diction,  that  a  mo- 
dern poet  is  thus  debarred  by  the  lavishnoss  of  his  predecessors.  Thenis 
a  certain  range  of  subjects  and  characters,  and  a  certain  manner  and  toae, 
which  were  probably,  in  tiieir  origin,  as  graceful  and  attractive,  which 
have  been  proscribed  by  the  same  dread  of  imitation.  It  would  be  too 
long  to  enter,  in  this  place,  into  any  detailed  examination  of  the  pecuUs-  '. 
rities  —  originating  chiefly  in  this  source  —  which  distinguish  ancient  trom  k 
modern  poetry.  It  may  be  enough  just  to  remark,  that,  as  the  elements  of  )k 
poetical  emotion  are  necessarily  limited,  so  it  was  natural  for  those  who  (■ 
first  sought  to  excite  it  to  avail  themselves  of  those  subjects,  situations,  and  i* 
images  &at  were  most  obviously  calculated  to  produce  that  effect,  and  to  ^^ 
assist  them  by  the  use  of  all  those  aggravating  circumstances  that  moit  u 
readily  occurred  as  likely  to  heighten  their  operation.  In  this  way,  they  pj 
got  possession  of  all  the  choice  materials  of  their  art;  and  working  witbool  i^^ 
fear  of  comparisons,  fell  naturally  into  a  free  and  graceful  style  ofexeeu-  k 
tion,  at  tho  same  timo  that  the  profusion  of  their  resources  made  theo  ^ 
somewhat  careless  and  inexpert  in  their  application.  After  poets  were  is  ig 
a  vorv  different  situation.     They  co\M  nfcxftv^t  Valik^  VVsr  viost  natural  asi 
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general  topics  ot  interest,  aor  treat  them  with  the  ease  and  iDdiffercnco  of 
those  who  had  the  whole  store  at  their  command — because  this  was  pre- 
cisely what  had  been  already  done  by  those  who  had  gone  before  them ; 
and  they  were  therefore  put  upon  various  expedients  for  attaining  their 
object,  and  yet  preserving  their  claim  to  originality.  Some  of  them  set 
themselves  to  observe  and  delineate  both  characters  and  external  objects 
with  greater  minuteness  and  fidelity, — and  others  to  analyse  more  care- 
fully the  mingling  passions  of  the  heart,  and  to  feed  and  cherish  a  moro 
limited  train  of  emotion  through  a  longer  and  more  artful  career, — while 
a  third  sort  distorted  both  nature  and  passion  according  to  some  fantas- 
tical theory  of  their  own,  or  took  such  a  narrow  corner  of  each,  and  dis- 
sected it  with  such  curious  and  microscopic  accuracy,  fhat  its  original 
form  was  do  longer  discernible  by  the  eyes  of  the  uninstructed.  In  this 
way  we  think  that  modern  poetry  has  both  been  enriched  with  more  ex- 
quisite pictures,  and  deeper  and  more  sustained  strains  of  pathetic,  than 
were  known  to  the  less  elaborate  artists  of  antiquity;  at  the  same  time  thai 
it  has  been  defaced  with  moro  affectation,  and  loaded  with  far  more  intri- 
cacy. But  whether  they  failed  or  succeeded, — and  whether  they  distin- 
gqi^ed  themselves  from  their  predecessors  by  faults  or  by  excellences, — 
the  later  poets,  we  conceive,  must  bo  admitted  to  have  almost  always 
written  in  a  more  constrained  and  narrow  manner  than  their  originals,  and 
to  have  departed  farther  from  what  was  obvious,  easy,  and  natural.  Mo- 
dem poetry,  in  this  respect,  may  be  gompared  perhaps,  without  any  great 
impropriety,  to  modern  sculpture.  It  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  ancient  in 
freedom,  grace,  and  simplicity ;  but,  in  return,  possesses  a  more  decided 
cxpiression,  and  more  fine  finishing  of  less  suitable  embellishments. 

Whatever  may  be  gained  or  lost,  however,  by  this  change  of  manner,  if 
isobvious  that  poetry  must  become  less  popular  by  means  of  it.  The  mos; 
natural  and  obvious  manner  is  always  the  most  taking ;  and  whatever  costs 
the  author  much  pains  and  labour,  is  usually  found  to  require  a  corre- 
sponding effort  on  the  part  of  the  reader,  which  all  readers  are  not  disposed 
to  make.  That  they  who  seek  to  bo  original  by  meaits  of  affectation  should 
revolt  more  by  their  affectation  than  they  attract  by  their  originality,  is  just 
and  natural ;  but  even  the  nobler  devices  that  win  the  suffrages  of  the  judi- 
dousby  their  intrinsic  beauty,  as  well  as  their  novelty,  are  extremely  apt  to 
repel  the  multitude,  and  to  obstruct  the  popularity  of  some  of  the  most 
exquisite  productions  of  genius.  The  beautiful  but  minute  delineations  ot 
ludi  admirable  observers  as  Grabbe  of  Gowper  are  apt  to  appear  tedious  to 
those  who  take  no  interest  in  their  subjects,  and  no  concern  about  their  art ; 
tod  the  refined,  deep,  and  sustained  pathetic  of  Gampbcll  is  still  more  apt 
to  be  mistaken  for  monotony  and  languor,  by  those  who  are  either  devoid 
or  sensibility,  or  impatient  of  quiet  reflection.  The  most  popular  style 
undoubtedly  is  that  which  has  great  variety  and  brilliancy,  rather  tlmn 
exquisite  finish  in  its  images  and  descriptions ;  and  which  touches  lightly 
00  many  passions,  without  raising  any  so  high  as  to  transcend  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinary  mortals,  or  dwelling  on  it  so  long  as  to  exhaust  their 
patience. 

Whether  Mr.  Scott  holds  the  same  opinion  with  us  upon  these  matters, 
and  has  intentionally  conformed  his  practice  to  this  theory,  or  whether  the 
peculiarities  in  his  compositions  have  been  produced  merely  by  following 
out  the  natural  bent  of  his  genius,  we  do  not  presume  to  determine  :  but, 
that  he  has  actually  made  use  of  all  our  recipes  for  popularity,  we  Ihink 
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very  evident;  and  conceive,  Ihat  few  things  are  more  curiow  than  Urn  • 
singular  skill,  or  good  fortune,  with  which  he  has  reconciled  his  claims  M  '^ 
the  favour  of  the  multitude  with  his  pretensions  to  more  select  admiratio*.  -' 
Confident  in  the  force  and  originality  of  his  own  genius,  he  has  not  beoi  -^ 
afraid  to  avail  himself  of  commonplaces  both  of  diction  and  of  sentimenf, 
whenever  they  appeared  to  be  beautiful  or  impressiv($,-*using  them  hoiH  ' 
ever,  at  all  times,  with  the  skill  and  spirit  of  an  inventor  :  and,  quite  certaia   ' 
that  he  could  not  be  mistaken  for  a  plagiarist  or  imitator,  he  ha»  made  frtt 
use  of  that  great  treasury  of  diaracters,  images,  and  expressions,  which  hadt  - 
been  accumulated  by  the  most  celebrated  of  his  predecessors; — at  the  same  "■ 
time  that  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  the  novelty  of  his  combinationi^  3 
and  tlie  spirit  and  variety  of  his  own  thoughts  and  inventions,  show  plainly 
that  he  was  a  borrower  from  any  tiling  but  poverty,  and  took  only  what  w  * 
could  have  given  if  he  had  been  born  in  an  earlier  generation.    The  great  ■ 
secret  of  his  popularity,  however,  and  the  leading  characteristic  of  bli 
poetry,  appear  to  us  to  consist  evidently  in  this, — that  he  lias  made  more 
use  of  common  topics,  images,  and  expressions,  than  any  original  poet  of  - 
later  times;  and,  at  tlio  same  lime,  displayed  more  genius  and  originality  ■ 
than  any  recent  author  who  has  worked  in  the  same  materials.    By  the  : 
latter  peculiarity,  he  has  entitled  himself  to  the  admiration  of  every  d»« 
scription  of  readers ; — by  the  former,  he  is  recommended  in  an  especial 
manner  to  the  inexperienced,  at  the  hazard  of  some  little  offence  to  the 
more  cullivatcid  and  fastidious. 

In  tfie  choice  of  his  subjects,  for  exami^le,  he  does  not  attempt  to  interest 
merely  by  fine  observation  or  pathetic  sentiment,  but  takes  the  assistance  ot 
a  story,  and  enlists  the  reader's  curiosity  among  his  motives  for  attention. 
Then  his  characters  are  all  selected  from  the  most  common  dramatUpermM 
of  poetry, — kings,  warriors,  knights,  outlaws,  nuns,  minstrels,  secluded 
damsels,  wizards,  and  true  lovers.  He  never  ventures  to  carry  ue  into  the 
cottage  of  the  peasant,  like  Crabbe  or  Cowper ;  nor  into  the  bosom  of  do- 
mestic privacy,  like  (Campbell ;  nor  among  creatures  of  the  imagination, 
like  Southey  or  Darwin.  Such  personages,  we  readily  admit,  are  not  io 
themselves  so  interesting  or  striking  as  those  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  has  de- 
voted himself;  but  they  are  far  less  familiar  in  poetry-^and  are  therefore 
more  likely,  p(;rhaps,  to  engage  the  attention  of  those  to  wfiom  poetry  ii 
familiar.  In  the  management  of  the  passions,  again,  Mr.  Scott  appears  Io 
us  to  have  pursued  the  same  popular  and,  comparatively,  easy  course.  Ht 
has  raised  all  the  most  familiar  and  poetical  emotions,  by  the  most  obvious 
aggravations,  and  in  the  most  compendious  and  judicious  way.  He  has 
dazzled  the  reader  with  the  splendour,  and  even  warmed  him  with  the 
transient  heat  of  various  affections ;  but  he  has  nowhere  fairlv  kindled  him 
with  entliusiasm,  or  melted  him  into  tenderness.  Writing  for  the  world  at 
large,  he  has  wisely  abstained  from  attempting  to  raise  any  passion  to  a  height 
to  which  worldly  people  could  not  be  transported  ;  and  contented  himsetf 
with  giving  his  reader  tfie  chance  of  feeling  as  a  brave,  kind,  and  affectionate 
gentleman  should  oft^^n  feel  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his  existence,  without 
trying  to  breathe  into  him  (hither  that  lofty  (enthusiasm  which  disdains  the 
ordinary  business  and  amusements  of  life,  or  that  (fuiet  and  deep  sensibility 
which  unfits  for  all  its  pursuits.  With  regard  to  diction  and  imagery,  too, 
it  is  quite  obvious  that  Mr.  Scott  has  not  aimed  at  writing  either  in  a  pure 
or  a  very  consistent  style.  He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  only  to  strike, 
and  to  be  (easily  and  universally  understood ;  and,  for  this  purfK)se,  to  have 
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dled'lhe  mjost  gliUering  and  conspicuous  expressions  of  the  most  popular 
ithoiBy  and  to  have  interwoven  them  in  splendid  confusion  with  his  own 
BTVOus  dictioQ  and  irregular  versification.  Indifferent  whether  he  coins  or 
BnowB,and  drawing  with  equal  freedom  on  his  memory  and  his  imagination, 
D  goes  boldly  forward,  in  full  reliance  on  a  never-failing  abundance ;  and 
HEles  with  his  richness  and  variety  even  those  who  are  most  apt  to  be 
Bbnded  with  his  glare  and  irregularity.  There  is  nothing  in  Mr.  Scott  of 
he  severe  and  majestic  style  of  Milton-*-or  of  the  terse  and  fine  composition 
f  Pope— -or  of  the  elaborate  elegance  and  melody  of  Campbell— or  even  of 
Is  flowing  and  redundant  diction  of  Southey ;  but  there  is  a  medley  of 
ril^t  imager  and  glowing  words,  set  carelessly  and  loosely  together, — a 
idioiif  tinged  successively  with  the  careless  richness  of  Shakspeare,  the 
■rshness  and  antique  simplicity  of  the  old  romances,  the  homeliness  of  vulgar 
niladsand  anecdotes,  and  the  sentimental  glitter  of  the  most  modern  poetry, 
i-paflBiog  from  the  borders  of  the  ludicrous  to  those  of  the  sublime — al- 
emalely  minute  and  energetic — sometimes  artificial,  and  frequently  negli  - 
(But,— but  always  full  of  spirit  and  vivacity — abounding  in  images,  that  are 
Irikjiig,  at  first  sight,  to  minds  of  every  contexture — and  never  expressing 
iwitim^nt  which,  it  (^u  cost  the  most  ordinary  readt^r  an  exertion  to  com- 
prehend. 

^.Such  aeem  to  be  the  leading  qualities  that  have  contributed  to  Mr.  Scott's 
pofolarity ;  and«  as  some  of  them  are  obviously  of  a  kind  to  diminish  hi:$ 
ierit  inthe-  eyes  of  more  fastidious  judges,  it  is  but  fair  to  complete  this 
HDv.of  his  peculiarities  by  a  hasty  notice  of  such  of  them  as  entitle  him  to 
uqualified  admiration ; — and  here  it  is  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with 
that  vivifying  spirit  of  strength  and  animation  which  pervades  all  the  in- 
eqntlities  of  his  composition,  and  keeps  constantly  on  the  mind  of  the  reader 
4ie  impression  of  great  power,  spirit,  and  intrepidity.  There  is  nothing 
cold,  cceeping,  or  feeble  in  all  Mr.  Scott's  poetry ; — no  laborious  littleness, 
orpiiling  classical  afilectation.  lie  has  his  failures,  indeed,  like  other  people ; 
kH  he  always  attempts,  vigorously,  and  never  fails  in  his  immediate  object^ 
without  accomplishing  something  far  beyond  the  reach  of  an  ordinary 
viiter.  Even  when  he  wandens  from  the  paths  of  pure  taste,  he  leaves 
Uiiad  him  jthe  footstops.of  a  powerful  genius ;  and  moulds  the  most  humble 
at  his  materials  into.a  form  worthy  of  a  nobler  substance.  Allied  to  this  in-r 
kprent  vigour  and. animation,  and  in  a  great  degree  derived  from  it,  is  that 
IT  of  {ncility  and  freedom  which  adds  so  peculiar  a  grace  to  most  of  Mr. 
loott's  compositions^  There  is  certainly  no  living  poet  whose  works  seem 
loome  fiFom, him- with  so  much  ease,  or  who  so  seldom  appears  to  labour^ 
ren  in  the  most  burdensome  parts  of  his  performance.  He  seems,  iinieed, 
ever  to  think  either  of  himself  or  his  reader,  but  to  be  completely  identified 
ndjost  in  the  personage  with  whom  he  is  occupied ;  and  the  attention  of 
16  reader  is,  consequently,  cither  transferred  unbroken  to  their  ad  ven- 
ires, or,  if  it  glance  back  for  a  moment  to  the  author,  it  is  only  to  think 
3W  mudi  more  might  be  done,  by  putting  forth  that  strength  at  full,  which 
M,  without  effort,  accomplished- so  many  wonders.  It  is  owing  partly  to 
lese  qualities,  and  partly  to  the  great  variety  of  his  style,  that  Mr.  Sooll 
much  less  frequently  tedious  than  any  other  bulky  poet  with  whom  we 
te  acquainted.  His  store  of  images  is  so  copious,  that  he  never  dwells  upon 
ne  long  enough  to  produce  weariness  in  the  reader;  and,  even  where  he 
isals  in  borrowed  or  in  tawdry  wares,  the  rapidity  of  his  transitions,  and 
xe  transient  glance  with  which  he  is  satisfied  as  to  each,  leave  the  crilic 
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no  Umc  to  bo  offended,  and  hurry  him  forward  along  wilh  the  multitode, 
enchanted  wilh  the  brilliancy  of  the  exhibition.  Thus,  the  ^very  frequency 
of  his  deviations  from  pure  taste  comes,  in  some  sort,  to  constitute  tiieir 
apology ;  and  the  profusion  and  variety  of  his  faults  to  afford  a  nefw  proof  of 
his  genius. 

These,  we  think,  arc  the  general  characteristics  of  Mr.  SGOtt''S  poetiy. 
Among  his  minor  peculiarities,  we  might  notice  his  singular  talent  for 
description,  and  especially  for  the  description  of  scenes  abounding  ia 
motion  or  action  of  any  kind.  In  this  department,  indeed,  we  ooncei?* 
him  to  be  almost  without  a  rival,  either  among  modern  or  ^meient  poets; 
and  the  character  and  process  of  his  descriptions  are  as  extraordinary  ai 
their  effect  is  astonishing.  He  places  before  the  eyes  of  his  readers  a  more  j 
distinct  and  complete  picture,  perhaps,  than  any  other  artist  ever  presented 
by  mere  words;  and  yet  he  does  not  enumerate  all  the  visible  parts  of  tfae 
subject  with  any  degree  of  minuteness,  nor  confine  himself  by  any  meansto 
what  is  visible.  The  singular  merit  of  his  delineations,  on  the  oontnry, 
consists  in  this,  that,  with  a  few  bold  and  abrupt  strokes,  he  finishes  a  milt 
spirited  outline,— -and  then  instantly  kindles  it  by  the  suddea  li^.and 
colour  of  some  moral  affection.  There  are  none  of  his  fine  desciiptioiH, 
accordingly,  which  do  not  derive  a  great  part  of  their  clearness  and  pic- 
turesque effect,  as  well  as  their  interest,  from  the  quantity  of  character  and' 
moral  expression  which  is  thus  blended  with  their  details,  and  wUoh,  so 
far  from  interrupting  the  conception  of  the  external  object,  very  powerfully 
stimulate  the  fancy  of  the  reader  to  complete  it;  and  give  a  grace  aadt 
spirit  to  the  whole  representation,  of  which  we  do  not  know  where  to  look 
for  any  other  example. 

Another  very  striking  peculiarity  in  Mr.  Scott's  poetry  is  the  air  ol 
freedom  and  nature  which  he  has  contrived  to  impart  to  most  of  his  dis- 
tinguished characters ;  and  with  which  no  poet  more  modern  than  Shak- 
speare  has  ventured  to  represent  personages  of  such  dignity.  We  do  not 
allude  here  merely  to  the  genuine  familiarity  and  homeliness  of  many  of 
his  scenes  and  dialogues,  but  to  the  air  of  gaiety  and  playfulness  in  whidi 
persons  of  high  rank  seem,  from  time  immemorial,  to  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  array,  not  their  courtesy  only,  but  their  generosity  and  dieir 
hostility.  This  tone  of  good  society  Mr.  Scott  has  shed  over  bis  higher 
characters  with  great  grace  and  effect ;  and  has,  in  this  way,  not  ooly 
made  his  representations  much  more  faithful  and  true  to  nature,  but  bai 
very  agreeably  relieved  the  monotony  of  that  tragic  solemnity  which  or- 
dinary writers  appear  to  think  indispensable  to  the  dignity  of  poefioil 
heroes  and  heroines.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  wheth^  he  has  not 
occasionally  exceeded  a  little  in  the  use  of  this  ornament ;  and  given,  now 
and  then,  too  coquettish  and  trifling  a  tone  to  discussions  of  great  in-  [. ', 
terest.  *  'Z, 

■.^ 
*  Reviews  of  Scott's  Poems  and  Miscellaneous  Works  will  be  found  in  Vol.  i.  p.  896.  Vdl  i'-  -* 
p.  437.  Vol.  ?i.  p.  1.  Vol.  xu  p.  1,  Vol.  xvi.  p.  447.  Vol.  xviii.  p.  379.     Vot  xxif.  p.  »»  1 
Vol.  xxvii.  p.  1.  ■  =*■ 
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WORDSWORTH/, 

This  author  is  known  to  belong  to  a  certain  brotherhood  of  poets,  who 
have  haunted  for  some  years  about  the  Lakes  of  Cumberland;  and  Is  ge- 
nerally looked  upon,  we  belieye,  as  the  purest  model  of  the  excellences  and 
peculiarities  of  the  school  which  they  have  been  labouring  to  establish.  Of 
Ihe  general  merits  of  that  school  we  have  had  occasion  to  express  our 
opinion  pretty  fully  in  more  places  than  one,  and  even  to  make  some  allu- 
non  to  Uie  former  publications  of  the  writer  now  before  us.  We  are  glad, 
however,  to  have  found  an  opportunity  of  attending  somewhat  more  par- 
ticularly to  his  pretensions. 

The  Lyrical  Ballads  were  unquestionably  popular,  and,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  deservedly  popular ;  for,  in  spite  of  their  occasional 
volgarityy  aflectation,  and  silliness,  they  were  undoubtedly  characterised 
by  a  strong  spirit  of  originality,  of  pathos,  and  natural  feeling ;  and  recom- 
mended to  all  good  minds  by  the  clear  impression  which  they  bore  of  the 
amiable  dispositions  and  virtuous  principles  of  the  author.  By  the  help  of 
these  qualities,  they  were  enabled,  not  only  to  recommend  themselves  to 
the  indulgence  of  many  judicious  readers,  but  even  to  beget,  among  a  pretty 
wmierouB  class  of  persons,  a  sort  of  admiration  of  the  very  defects  by  which 
Aey  were  attended.  It  was  upon  this  account  chiefly  that  wo  thought  it 
neoessary  to  set  ourselves  against  this  alarming  innovation.  Childishness, 
coBceit,  and  affectation  are  not  of  themselves  very  popular  or  attractive ; 
led  though  mere  novelty  has  sometimes  been  found  sufficient  to  give  them 
I  temporary  currency,  we  should  have  had  no  fear  of  their  prevailing  to 
ay  dangerous  extent,  if  tlioy  had  been  graced  with  no  more  seductive 
lODompaniments.  It  was  precisely  because  the  perverseness  and  bad  taste 
of  this  new  school  was  combined  with  a  great  deal  of  genius  and  of  laudable 
fceling,  that  we  were  afraid  of  their  spreading  and  gaining  ground  among 
Mi  and  that  we  entered  into  the  discussion  with  a  degree  of  zeal  and  ani- 
mosity which  some  might  think  unreasonable  towards  authors,  to  whom  so 
moch  merit  had  been  conceded.  There  were  times  and  moods,  indeed, 
k  which  we  were  led  to  suspect  ourselves  of  unjustifiable  severity,  and  to 
doubt,  whether  a  sense  of  public  duty  had  not  carried  us  rather  too  far  in 
reprobation  of  errors  that  seemed  to  be  atoned  for  by  excellences  of  no 
mlgar  description.  At  other  times,  the  magnitude  of  these  errors — the 
disgusting  absurdities  into  which  they  led  their  feebler  admirers,  and  the 
lerisiob  and  contempt  which  they  drew  from  the  more  fastidious,  even 
upon  the  merits  with  which  they  were  associated, — ^made  us  wonder  more 
than  ever  at  tiie  perversity  by  which  they  were  retained,  and  regret  that  we 
had  not  declared  ourselves  against  them  with  still  more  formidable  and 
decided  hostility. 

In  this  temper  of  mind,  we  read  the  annonoe  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  publi- 
cation with  a  good  deal  of  interest  and  expectation,  and  opened  his  volumes 
with  greater  anxiety  than  he  or  his  admirers  will  probably  give  us  credit 
for.  We  have  been  greatly  disappointed  certainly  as  to  the  quality  of  the 
poetry ;  but  we  doubt  whether  the  publication  has  afforded  so  much  satis- 
facticHi  to  any  other  of  his  readers ; — it  has  freed  us  from  all  doubt  or  he- 
sitation as  to  the  justice  of  our  former  censures,  and  has  brought  the 
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matter  to  a  lest,  which  we  cannot  help  hoping  may  he  convincing  to  th« 
author  himself. 

Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  think,  has  now  brought  the  question,  as  to  Ibb 
merit  of  his  new  school  of  poetry,  to  a  very  fair  and  decisive  issue.  Tto 
volumes  before  us  are  much  more  strongly  marked  by  all  ils  peculiarititf 
than  any  former  publication  of  the  fraternity.  In  our  apprehension,  they 
are,  on  this  very  account,  infinitely  less  interesting  or  meritorious ;  but  it 
belongs  to  the  public,  and  not  to  us,  to  decide  upon  their  merit ;  and  w« 
will  confess,  that  so  strong  is  our  conviction  of  their  obvious  inferiority, 
and  the  grounds  of  it,  that  we  are  willing  for  once  to  wave  our  right  of  ap- 
pealing to  posterity,  and  to  take  the  judgment  of  the  present  generation  d 
readers,  and  even  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  former  admirers,  as  conclusive  oi 
this  occasion.  If  these  volumes,which  have  all  the  benefit  of  the  author's 
former  popularity,  turn  out  to  be  nearly  as  popular  as  the  Lyrical  Balladi 
-—if  they  sell  nearly  to  the  same  extent— or  are  quoted  and  imitated  among 
half  as  many  individuals, — ^we  shall  admit  that  Mr.  Wordsworth  has  come 
much  nearer  the  truth  in  his  judgment  of  what  constitutes  the  charm  of 
poetry  than  we  had  previously  imagined,  and  shall  institute  a  more  serious 
and  respectful  enquiry  into  his  principles  of  composition  than  we  haw 
yet  thou^t  necessary.  On  the  other  hand, — if  this  little  work,  selectod 
from  the  compositions  of  five  maturer  years,  and  written  avowedly  for  the 
purpose  of  exalting  a  system  which  has  already  excited  a  good  deal  of 
attention,  should  be  generally  rejected  by  those  whose  prepossessions  wen 
in  its  favour,  there  is  room  to  hope,  not  only  that  the  system  itself  will 
meet  with  no  more  encouragement,  but  even  that  the  author  will  be  pov 
suaded  to  abandon  a  plan  of  writing  which  defrauds  his  talents  and  industry 
of  their  natural  reward. 

Putting  ourselves  thus  upon  our  country,  we  certainly  look  for  a  vcrdid 
against  this  publication  ;  and  have  little  doubt  indeed  of  the  result,  upoa 
a  fair  consideration  of  the  evidence  contained  in  these  volumes.  To  acr- 
celerate  that  result,  and  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  evidence  to  those  iiit» 
whose  hands  the  record  may  not  haive  already  fallen,  we  must  now  inakei 
few  observations  and  extracts. 

We  shall  not  resume  any  of  the  particular  discussions  by  which  we  for- 
merly attempted  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  improvements  which  this 
new  school  has  effected  in  poetry ;  *  but  shall  lay  the  grounds  of  our  opr 
position,  for  this  time,.a  little  more  broadly.  The  end  of  poetry,  we  take 
it,  is  to  please — and  the  name,  we  think,  is  strictly  applicable  ;to  every 
metrical  composition  from  which  we  receive  pleasure,  without  huy  bn 
borious  exercise  of  the  understanding.  This  pleasure  may,  in  general,  be 
analysed  into  three  parts ;  that  which  we  receive  from  the  excitement  oi 
Passion  or  Emotion — that  which  is  derived  from  the  play  of  ImaginatioDi 
or  the  easy  exercise  of  Reason — and  that  which  depends  on  the  characlei 
and  qualities  of  the  Diction.  The  two  first  are  the  vital  and  primary  springs 
of  poetical  delight,  and  can  scarcely  require  explanation  to  any  one.  The 
last  has  been  alternately  overrated  and  undervalued  by  the  professors  of  the 
poetical  art ;  and  is  in  such  low  estimation  with  the  author  now  before  us. 
and  his  associates,  that  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  in  explanation  of  it. 

One  great  beauty  of  diction  exists  only  for  those  who  have  some  degree 
of  scholarship  or  critical  skill.     This  is  what  depends  on  the  exquisite 

*  See  Vo\.  i .  p.  6^,  ^tv . ',  \ v)V, n\\.  v-  V .  ^v . 
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mprieiy  of  the  words  employed,  and  the  delicacy  with  which  they  are 
dapted  to  the  meaning  which  is  to  be  expressed.  Many  of  the  finest 
•Bsages  in  Virgil  and  Pope  derive  their  principal  charm  from  the  fine  pro- 
iriety  of  their  diction.  Another  source  of  beauty,  which  extends  only  to 
he  more  instructed  class  of  readers,  is  that  which  consists  in  the  judicious 
IT  happy  application  of  expressions  which  have  been  sanctified  by  the  use 
)f  famous  writers,  or  which  bear  the  stamp  of  a  simple  or  venerable  an- 
tiquity. There  are  other  beauties  of  diction,  however,  which  are  perceptible 
by  all — the  beauties  of  sweet  sound  and  pleasant  associations.  The  me-* 
lody  of  words  and  verses  is  indiflercnt  to  no  reader  of  poetry ;  but  the 
chief  recommendation  of  poetical  language  is  certainly  derived  from  those 
Beneral  associations,  which  give  it  a  character  of  dignity  or  elegance,  sub* 
limity  or  tenderness.  Every  one  knows  thajl  there  are  low  and  mean 
eipressions,  as  well  as  lofty  and  grave  ones ;  and  that  some  words  bear  the 
inpresBion  of  coarseness  and  vulgarity,  as  clearly  as  others  do  of  refinement 
•nd  affection.  We  do  not  mean,  of  course,  to  say  any  thing  in  defence  of 
the  hackneyed  commonplaces  of  ordinary  versemen.  Whatever  might 
have  been  the  original  character  of  these  unlucky  phrases,  they  arc  now 
Mociated  vrith  nothing  but  ideas  of  schoolboy  imbecility  and  vulgar 
'affisctation.  But  what  we  do  maintain  is,  that  much  of  the  most  popular 
poetry  in  the  world  owes  its  celebrity  chiefly  to  the  beauty  of  its  diction ; 
and  that  no  poetry  can  be  long  or  generally  acceptable,  the  language  of 
iriuch  18  coarse,  inelegant,  or  infantine. 

From  this  great  source  of  pleasure,  we  think,  the  readers  of  Mr.  Words- 
worth are  in  a  great  measure  cut  off.     His  diction   has  nowhere  any 
pretensions  to  elegance  or  dignity ;  and  he  has  scarcely  ever  condescended 
to  give  the  grace  of  correctness  or  melody  to  his  versification.     If  il  were 
merely  slovenly  and  neglected,  however,  all  this  might  be  endured. 
Strong  sense  and  powerful  feeling  will  ennoble  any  expressions ;  or,  at  least, 
BOone  who  is  capable  of  estimating  those  higher  merits  will  be  disposed 
(omark  these  little  defects.     But,  in  good  truth,  no  man  now-a-days  com- 
poses verses  for  publication  with  a  slovenly  neglect  of  their  language.     It 
.  is  a  fine  and  laborious  manufacture,  which  can  scarcely  ever  be  made  in  a 
-  lurry ;  and  the  faults  which  it  has  may,  for  the  most  part,  be  sot  down  to 
[  bad  taste  or  incapacity,  rather  than   to  carelessness  or  oversight.     With 
Mr.  Wordsworth  and  his  friends,  it  is  plain  that  their  peculiarities  of  diction 
'■e  things  of  dioice  and  not  of  accident.    They  write  as  they  do  upon 
lifaciple  and  system ;  and  it  evidently  costs  them  much  pains  to  keep  down 
lilhe  standard  which  they  have  proposed  to  themselves.    They  are,  to  the 
U,  as  much  mannerists,  too,  as  the  poetasters  who  ring  changes  on  the 
cittuiionplaces  of  magazine  versification  ;  and  all  the  difference  between 
llifloi  llgy  that  they  borrow  their  phrases  from  a  different  and  a  scantier 
OndnB  ai  Pomaasum,    If  they  were,  indeed,  to  discard  all  imitation  and 
iet  phraseology,  and  to  bring  in  no  words  merely  for  show  or  for  metre, — 
tt  much,  perhaps,  might  be  gained  in  freedom  and  originality,  as  would 
inblUbly  be  lost  in  allusion  and  authority;  but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  new 
poels  are  just  as  great  borrowers  as  the  old ;  only  that,  instead  of  borrowii]^ 
hmi  the  more  popular  passages  of  their  illustrious  predecessors,  they  have 
pieferred  furnishing  themselves  from  vulgar  ballads  and  plebeian  nurseries. 
Their  peculiarities  of  diction  alone  are  enough,  perhaps,  to  render  them 
I  ridiculous ;  but  the  author  before  us  really  seems  anxious  lo  couvV.  V\\vs 
I  Sterary  martyrdom  by  a  device  still  more  intaWMc, — ^vj^  vcv^^w  ^\^  ^"^ 
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connecting  his  most  lofty,  tender,  or  impaMioned  conceptions  witi 
and  incidents  which  the  greater  part  of  his  readers  will  probabl; 
in  thinking  low,  silly,  or  uninteresting.  Whether  this  is  done  froi 
tation  and  conceit  alone,  or  whether  it  may  not  arise,  in  some  n 
from  the  self-illusion  of  a  mind  of  extraordinary  sensibility,  ha 
to  solitary  meditation,  we  cannot  undertake  to  determine.  It  is 
enough;  ^  allow,  that  the  sight  of  a  friend's  garden-spade,  or  a  s| 
nest,  or  a  man  gathering  leeches,  might  really  have  suggested  t( 
mind  a  train  of  powerful  impressions  and  interesting  reflections 
is  certain,  that,  to  most  minds,  such  associations  will  always  appeal 
strained,  and  unnatural ;  and  that  the  composition  in  which  it  is  at 
to  exhibit  1hem  will  always  have  the  air  of  parody,  or  ludicrous 
fected  singularity.  All  the  world  laughs  at  Elegiac  stanzas  to  a  g 
pig — a  Hymn  on  Washing-day— Sonnets  to  one's  grandmother — oi 
rics  on  gooseberry-pie;  and  yet,  we  are  afraid,  it  will  not  be  qi 
to  convince  Mr.  Wordsworlh  that  the  same  ridicule  must  infallibl 
to  most  of  the  pathetic  pieces  in  these  volumes.  To  satisfy  our 
however,  as  to  the  justice  of  this  and  our  other  anticipations, 
proceed,  Without  further  preface,  to  lay  before  them  a  short  view 
contents. 

The  first  is  a  kind  of  ode  **  to  the  Daisy," — very  flat,  feeble,  and  a 
and  in  a  diction  as  artiOcial,  and  as  much  encumbered  with  lieav) 
lives,  as  the  theme  of  an  unpractised  schoolboy.  The  two  following 
will  servo  as  a  specimen  : — 

^  When  soothed  awhile  by  milder  airs, 
Thee  winter  in  the  sarland  wears 
That  thinly  shades  his  few  grey  hairs ; 

Spring  cannot  snun  thee ; 
Whole  summer  fields  are  thine  by  right ; 
And  Autumn,  melancholy  wight  f 
Doth  in  thy  crimson  head  delight 

When  rains  are  on  thee. 
In  shoals  and  bands  a  morrice  train. 
Thou  greet'st  the  Traveller  in  the  lane ; 
If  welcome  once  thou  count'st  it  sain  ; 

Thou  art  not  daunted. 
Nor  carest  if  ihou  be  set  at  nought ; 
And  oft  alone  in  nooks  remote 
We  meet  thee,  like  a  pleasant  thought, 

When  §ueh  are  wanteds*  Vol.  i.  p.  "2. 

The  scope  of  the  piece  is  to  say,  that  the  flower  is  found  every 
and  that  it  has  suggested  many  pleasant  thoughts  to  the  author 
chime  of  fancy  *'  wrong  or  right** — some  feeling  of  devotion  '^more 
•—and  other  elegancies  of  the  same  stamp.    It  ends  with  this  unii 
prophecy : — 

^  Thou  long  the  poet's  praise  sbalt  gain ; 
Thou  wilt  be  more  beloved  by  men 
In  times  to  come ;  thou  not  in  vain 

Art  oAtare'a  favourite.**  Vol.  i.  p.  6. 

The  next  is  called  ''Louisa,"  and  begins  in  this  dashing  and  j 
manner : — 

^  I  met  Louisa  in  the  shade : 

And,  having  seen  that  lovdy  maid,* 

Why  should  tfear  to  eay. 

That  rIic  is  rudoy,  fleet,  and  strong; 

And  dotvn  Ihe  rockn  ran  feap  aloiig, 

Like  rivtt\cis  in  Vi^i^V^  \  vA.  v.  v  7  . 
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MEr.  Wordsworth  really  imagine  that  (his  is  at  all  more  natural  or  en- 
I  than  the  ditties  of  our  common  song-writers? 
tttle  farther  on  we  have  another  original  piece,  entitled,  *'  The  Red- 
;and  the  Butterfly,"  ct  which  our  readers  will  probably  be  contented 
he  first  stanza. 

**  Art  thou  the  bird  whom  bhui  lores  beet. 
The  piou8  bird  with  the  scarlet  braut. 

Our  little  EngUah  Robin; 
The  bird  that  oomes  about  our  doom 
Wheo  autunn  winds  are  sobbiaf  ? 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  Boocs  ? 

Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 

And  Russia  far  inland? 
The  bird,  whom  ^  tome  mmm  oreiher, 
AU  men  who  know  thef  caU  their  brother, ; 
The  darling  of  children  and  men  ? 
Could  fiither  Adam  open  his  ejes, 
And  see  this  sight  beneath  the  shies. 
He'd  wish  to  onse  them  again."  Vol  i.  p.  16. 

8,  it  must  be  confened,  is  "  Silly  Sooth"  in  good  earnest.  The  three 
lies  seem  to  be  downrigjit  raying. 

and  by,  we  have  a  piece  of  namby-pamby  '<  to  the  Small  Celandine,'- 
we  should  almost  have  taken  for  a  professed  imitation  of  one  of  Mr. 
s's  prettyisms.    Here  is  a  page  of  it : — 

^  Comfort  hare  thou  of  th^  merit, 
Kindly,  unassuming  spirit ! 
Careless  of  thy  neighbourhood. 
Thou  dost  show  thy  pleasant  face 
On  the  moor,  and  in  the  wood, 
In  the  lane ;— d^'s  not  a  place, 
Howsoever  mean  it  be, 
But  'tis  good  enough  for  thee. 
IH  befall  the  yellow  flowers, 
ChUdreu  of  the  flaring  hours ! 
Bnttercnps,  that  will  be  seen. 
Whether  we  will  see  or  no  ; 
Olhers,  too,  of  lofty  mien  \ 

They  luLTe  done  as  worldlings  de^  i 

Taken  praise  that  should  be  thine, 
Little,  humble  CehuMfine !"  Vol.  I  p.  25. 

er  talking  of  its  ''  bright  coronet," 

^  And  its  arch  and  wily  wajrs. 
And  its  store  of  other  praise,'' 

Ity  is  wound  up  with  this  piece  of  babyish  absurdity  :  — 

**  Thou  art  not  beyond  the  mooii. 
Hut  a  thing  '  beneath  our  shoqn  ;* 
Let,  OS  Old  Blageltan  did. 
Others  roam  about  the  sea ; 
Bufld  who  will  a  pyramid; 
Praise  it  is  enough  for  me, 
If  there  be  but  three  or  four 
Who  will  tef  e  my  litOe  flower.'*  Vol  i.  p.  90. 

T  this  come  some  more  manly  lines  on  "  The  Character  of  the  Happy 
or,"  and  a  chivalrous  legend  on  ''The  Horn  of  Egremont  Castle," 
,  without  being  very  goOd,  is  very  tolerable,  and  free  from  most  of 
ithor's  habitual  defects.  Then  follow  some  pretty,  but  professedly 
*  verses,  on  a  kitten  playing  with  the  falUu^  kaN^.    1\v«ifc \ai  ^w&w«. 
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too  much  of  Mr.  Ambroie  Pbilip§  here  and  there  in  thii  piece  abo ;  but 
amiable  and  litely. 

Farther  on  we  find  an  "  Ode  to  Duty/*  in  which  the  lofty  vein  li  i 
immicceMfully  attempted.    This  it  the  concluding  Manza :  -^ 

**  1km  kwfiTer  I  ftt  ihou  doH  wMf 
TVm Oodhm^M mftrt  beoiaMOt  grftM) 
Nor  kiow  w«  «iy  IMh  •*  fcl' 
A»  to  flM  Mi{b  apOB  tinr  iMit ; 
Klowen  kagli  b#on  mm  od  tMr  M») 
AimI  fngnmM  n  ftliy  fooliof  ir«Ml>; 
Tboa  MttfyiMMTeilMttertlrMnwrMif; 
And  tWaMMtMciMtbcBfCMtlirwifli  iMeanfrMbaiMl  ttrrmi.^ 

Vol  i.  p.  73. 

The  two  last  lines  seem  to  be  utterly  without  meaning ;  at  least  we  I 
no  sort  of  conception  in  what  sense  Duip  can  be  said  to  keep  the  old  s 
fresh,  and  the  stars  from  wrong. 

The  next  piece,  entitled  *'  llie  Beggars/'  may  be  taken,  we  fincy, 
touchstone  of  Mr.  Wordsworth's  merit  There  is  something  about  it 
convinces  us  it  is  a  favourite  of  Uie  author's;  though  to  us,  we  will  coo 
it  appears  to  be  a  very  paragon  of  silliness  and  aflfoctation.  Oiirm 
shall  have  the  greater  part  of  it.    It  begins  thus  :-— 

No  booocff  •crHn'd  htr  Inm  the  bcAt; 
A  lofljK  drftb-eokmrVI  clfwlt  the  wore, 
A  maflUe  rescbinslo  her  feH : 
WIwi  mhtr  drefm  iIm;  hud  I  coaUl  not  know  r 
Only  »be  wore  «  cap  tbstiVM  w  white  ti  tnow. 

Before  me  bafgiiS  did  elie  etaiid, 
PourioK  oat  tofrtm*  tAe  *  en ; 
Orlef  after  rrief  ;--m  Ewf/Uh  laiid 
Socli  woe*  I  knew  coold  never  He; 
And  jrel »  bora  1  save  Iter ;  for  the  creature 
Wat  heaotiful  to aee,  a  weed  of  glorioae  feature  V*  Vol,  i,  p.  77, 7A. 

The  poet,  leaving  this  interesting  person,  falb  in  with  two  ragged  I 
at  play,  and  'Mike  that  woman's  face  as  gold  is  like  to  gold/*  Here  in 
roDcliision  of  this  memorable  adventure  :  — 

**  The?  boiled  on  me  1km,  and  lol 
Kaeb  readr  wjtb  a  ptaisthre  whine ; 
8aid  I, '  Not  half  an  hoar  ago 
Year  mother  hae  had  ahm  of  mine/ 
'  That  cannot  be,' ooe  anewefd }' the  »  dead.' 
'  Nay;  bat  I  gare  berpence,and  the  will  boy  you  bread  ' 

*  gbe  baa  Wen  dead,  Sir.many  a  day.' 
'  Sweet  boye,  yraVe  leffioa  me  a  Ke; 
'  It  waejroor  mother,  aifnay—' 
And  in  the  twiaklhw  of  an  eye, 
'  Come, eoate!'  erled  ooe; and  withoot  more udft, 
«Orto  eome  other  pkiy  fhcj  both  together  flew,''   Vol  hp.79 

'*  Alice  Fell"  is  a  performance  of  the  same  order.  The  poet,  dri 
into  Durham  in  a  postchaise,  hears  a  sort  of  scream :  and  callinK  to 
post-boy  to  stop,  finds  a  little  giri  crying  on  the  back  of  (he  vi-hicK;. 

*"  '  My  cloak  V  the  word  was  laet  ami  tint. 
And  loud  and  bitterly  the  wept, 
Ae  if  her  veiy  heart  would  bant ; 
And  dowa  fmn  otTthe  cbaiae  the  leapt. 

'  What  aihi  yoa.  chSd  7'  She  aobVd,  *  l^ook  here  V 

I  aaw  kktim  wheel  enteogled ', 

A  wealher-bealea  rag  aa  e^er 

From  any  garden  acarerrow  danglrd."  Vol  t.  p.  96, 86. 
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'  theo  extricate   the  toro  garment,    and  the  good-natured  hard 
he  child  into  the  carnage  along  with  him.     The  narrative  pro- 

**  '  Mj  chilU,  in  Durbam  do  yoa  dwell?' 
She  check'd  herself  in  her  distrete. 
And  said,  *  Mj  name  is  Aliee  FeU; 
I'm  fatheriess  and  motherless. 

And  I  to  Durham,  Sir,  belong.' 
And  then,  as  if  the  thought  would  ohoke 
Her  ^ery  heart,  her  grief  grew  strong : 
And  all  was  for  her  tatter^  ok)ak. 

The  chaise  droTe  on ;  onr  journey's  end 
Was  nigh ;  and,  sitting  bjr  mj  side. 
As  if  she'd  lost  her  on^  friend 
She  wept,  nor  would  be  pacified. 

Up  to  the  taTem  door  we  post ; 
Of  Alice  and  her  grief  1  told : 
And  I  gaTe  money  to  the  host. 
To  buy  a  new  cloak  for  the  old. 

'  And  let  it  be  of  duflBl  grey. 

As  warm  a  cloak  as  man  can  sell !' 

Proud  creature  was  she  the  next  day, 

The  Uttle  orphan,  Alice  Fell !"  Vol.  i.  p.  87, 88. 

e  printing  of  such*  trash  as  this  be  not  felt  as  an  insult  on  the  public 
e  are  afraid  it  cannot  be  insulted. 

(his  follows  the  longest  and  most  elaborate  poem  in  the  volume,  un- 
title of  Resolution  and  Independence."  The  poet,  roving  about 
mmon  one  fine  morning,  falls  into  pensive  musii^s  on  the  fate  of 
\  of  song,  which  he  sums  up  in  this  fine  distich  :  — 

^■wu-      ^  ^^  poets  in  our  youth  begin  in  gladness ; 
"^         But  thereof  comes  in  the  end  despondency  and  madness.'^   Vol.  i.  p.  92. 

e  midst  of  his  meditations — 

^  I  saw  a  man  before  me  unawares : 
The  oldest  man  he  seemed  that  eYer  wore  grey  hairs. 

Motionless  as  a  ck>ud  the  old  man  stood. 

That  heareth  not  the  loud  winds  when  th^  call ; 

And  moveth  altogether,  if  it  move  at  all : 

At  lenffthj  himseff  unsettling,  he  the  pond 

Stirred  with  his  staff,  and  fixedly  dia  look 

Upon  the  muddy  water,  which  he  conn'd. 

As  if  he  had  been  reading  in  a  hook : 

And  now  such  freedom  as  I  oould  I  took : 

And,  drawing  to^  his  side,  to  him  did  say, 

'  This  morning  gives  us  promise  of  a  gk>rious  day.' 

*  What  kind  of  work  is  that  which  you  pursue  ? 
This  is  a  lonesome  place  for  one  like  you.* 
He  answer'd  me  untkpleanare  and  surprise; 
And  there  was,  while  he  spake,  a  fire  about  his  eyes. 
He  tokl  mc,  that  he  to  this  pond  had  come 


To  gather  leeches^  being  old  and  poor : 

Bmnloyment  hazardous  and  wearisome ! 

And  he  had  many  hardships  to  endure : 

Prom  pond  to  pond  he  roam*d,  from  moor  to  moor. 

Housing,  with  God's  good  help,  by  choice  or  chance : 

And  in  this  way  he  gained  an  honest  maintenance."     Vol.  i.  pp.  93—96. 

athstanding  the  distinctness  of  this  answer,  the  poet,  it  seems,  was 
pped  up  in  his  own   moody  fancies,  that  he  could  not  attend 
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*^  Aadnow,  BotkMwiMwliaitb»okiaaiiliadtai4 
Bfy  quettimi  esger^  aid  I  renew, 
'How  i8kAatyoaKre,aiidwlMiti»itytttd»?' 
He  with  a  mile  did  tben  hit  words  repeat, 
And  said,  that,  gathering  UeeJkes,  fair  and  wide 
He  traYeUed  x  itin^  tikmabtmi  kUfitt 
The  waters  of  iba  prade  wfaera^hey  abidak 
*  0neelcouidwu9imfiikik9mom90tri^tkk; 
But  thev  haTe  dwiadladlnqf  Iv  tbw  dae^f ; 
Yet  stiu  I  persefer^  aad  lad  mem,  whera  I oiay.'  **  VoL  i.  pp.  96, ^3^.' 

This  very  interesting  account,  which  he  is  ludty  enoo^  at  last  to  com- 
prehend, fills  the  poet  with  conofort  and  admmtion;  and,  i^te  glad  to  find 
the  old  man  so  cheerful,  he  resohes  to  take  a  lessoii  of  contentedness  from 
him ;  and  the  poem  ends  with  fliis  pious  ejacalation :  -^ 

**  GkNlj"  said  I,  **  be  my  help  and  stav  secnre; 
I'll  think  of  thekech-gatbereroa  the Vmallr  Braor.**  Tol.  i.  p.  97. 

We  defy  the  bitterest  enemy  of  Mr.  Wordsworth  to  produce  any  thing 
at  all  par^lel  to  this  from  any  collection  of  English  poetry,  or  even  from 
the  specimens  of  his  friend  Mr.  Southey.  The  Tolume  ends  with  some 
sonnets,  in  a  very  different  measure,  of  whidi  we  shall'say  something  by 
and  by. 

.  The  first  poemsio  theseeond  volume  were  written  dudnga  four  io Scot- 
land. The  first  is  a  very  dull  one  about  Rob  Roy;  hut  the  tUle  that  attraiH 
ted  us  most  waft,  ^'  An  Address  to  the  Sons  of  jSumB^  after  visiAmg  fteir 
Fath^'a  Grave/'  Never  waa  any  thing,  howevoTt  wore  miserable.  TUa 
is  onc^  pf  the  four  stanzas : -»-« 

^  Simng  bodied  if  ya  be  to  beer 
Intemperance  with  less  harm,  beware ! 
But  if  your  fttb^'a  wit  je  sbare^ 

Then,  then  indeed^ 
Ye  sons  of  Bums  1  fcnr  watchful  care 

There  will  be  need."  Vo&0.p*2fr. 

The  next  is  a  very  tedious,  affected  p^cNrmance,  called  ''The  Yarrow 
Unvisited."  The  drift  of  it  is,  that  the  poet  refused  to  visit  this  celebrated 
stream,  because  he  had  '*  a  vision  of  his  own"  about  it,  which  the  reality 
might  perhaps  undo ;  and  for  this  no  less  fantastical  reason — 

^  Should  life  be  didl,  and  spirits  low, 
*Twill  soothe  us  in  eur  sorrow. 
That  earth  has  something  yet  to  show, 
The  bonny  hoknsof  Yarrow  V  Vol  fi.  p.  36. 

After  this  we  come  to  some  inefiable  compositions,  which  the  poet  hai 
simply  entitled,  ' '  Moods  of  my  own  Mind."    One  begins  — 

^  O  Nightingale !  thou  surely  art 
A  creature  of  a  fiiery  b^rt<— 
Thou  smg>t  as  |f  the  god  of  wine 
Had  hdrd  thM  to  a  Taleatine."    Vok  n.  p.  43. 

This  is  the  whole  of  another — 

^  My  heart  leaps  up  when  I  behold 
A  nunbow  in  the  sky  : 
8o  was  it  when  ny  hfe  began ; 
So  is  it  now  I  am  a  man ; 
So  be  it  when  1  shall  grow  old, 

Ocletmeditr 
The  child  b  Cslfaer  of  the  man : 
And  I  could  wish  my  days  to  be 
Bound  each  to  eacVi  b^  nalwml  ^vet^  ,^  Vul.  ii.  p.  44. 
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A  third,  **Oii  a  sparrow's  Nest/'  runs  Ihus  :  — 

^  Look,  fire  blue  eg^  are  gleamiog  there ! 
few  visions  have  I  seen  more  fair. 
Nor  many  prospects  of  delight 
More  pleasing  than  that  simple  sight."    Vol.  ii.  p.  53. 

The  charm  of  this  fine  prospect,  however,  was,  that  it  reminded  him  of 
another  nest  which  hii»  sister  Emmelind  and  he  had  visited  in  their  child- 
hood. 

**  She  look'd  at  it  as  if  sh^  fear'd  it ; 
It  Still  wishing,  dreading  to  be  near  k : 

Such  heart  was  in  ber»  beini;  then 

A  little  prattler  among  men,"  &c.    Vol  ii..p.  64. 

We  have,  then,  a  rapturous  mystical  ode  to  the  Cuckoo;  in  which  the 
aulhor,  striving  after  force  and  originality,  produces  nothing  but  ab- 
surdity. 

*<  O  Cuckoo!  shall  I  call  thee  bird. 

Or  but  a  wandering  voice ! "    Vol.  ii.  p.  57. 

And  then  he  says,  that  the  said  voice  seemed  to  pass  from  hill  to  hill, 
*' about  and  all  about !" — ^Afterwards  he  assures  us,  it  tells  him  'Mn  the 
Tale  of  visionary  hours,"  and  calls  it  a  darling;  but  still  insists,  that  it  is 

^  No  bird  ;  bat  an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice — a  mystery.**    Vol.  iL  p.  58. 

It  is  afterwards  "ahope;"  and"  alove;"and,  finally, 

^  O  blessed  bird!  the  earth  we  pace 
Again  appears  to  be  • 
An  unsubstantial  fairy  place. 
That  is  fit  home  for  thee !  **    Vol.  ii.  p.  99. 

After  this  there  is  an  address  to  a  butterfly,  whom  he  invites  to  visit  him^ 
in  these  simple  strains  :  — 

^  This  plot  of  orchard  ground  is  ours; 
My  trees  they  are,  my  sistefs  flowers  f     :      '      . 
Stop  here  whenever  you  are  weary.**    Vol.  il  p.  6l. 

We  come  next  to  a  long  story  of  a  ''Blind  flighlaod  Boy,"  who  lived 
lear  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  had  taken  a  most  unnatural  desire  to  venture 
>0  that  perilous  element.  His  mother  did  all  she  oould  to  present  him  ; 
tut  one  morning,  when  the  good  woman  was  out  of  the  way,  he  got  into  a 
^essel  of  his  own,  and  pushed  out  from  the  shore. 

^  In  such  a  vessel  ne'er  before 
Did  human  creature  leave  the  shore.**    Td.  ii.  p.  73. 

Ind  then  we  are  told,  that  if  the  sea  should  get  rough,  "  a  bee-hive 
p'ould  be  ship  as  safe." — **But  say,  what  was  itf"  a  poetical  interlocutor 
&  made  to  exclaim  most  naturally ;  and  here  foUoweth  the  answer,  upon 
^hich  all  the  pathos  and  interest  of  the  story  depend : 

"  A  HousEHOLl)  TUB«  like  one  of  those 
Which  women  use  to  wash  their  clothes !  **    Vol.  ik'p.  73. 

lUs,  it  Will  be  admitted,  is  carrying  the  matter  as  far  as  it  will  well  go ; 
Lor  is  there  any  thing, — down  to  the  wiping  of  shoes,  or  the  evisceration 
f  chickens, — ^which  may  not  be  introduced  in  poetry,  if  this  is  tolerated, 
k  boat  is  sent  out  aad  brin^  tlie  boy  ashore,   \^bA  b^i&siL,  V:^»ci&\^ 
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frighlencd,  we  0uppoiic%  promiM^  (o  go  lo  nets  no  inure ;  and  m 

ends. 
Then  we  liave  a  poinn,  called  '*  The  Green  Linnel/'  which  o 

he  poer«  felling  iw,— 

And  then  ft  hird  will  In;  ihi*  /ay 

Tkftt  doth  my  faocjr  Utfiir,*^    Vd.  ii,  p  79 

And  closes  Uius,-— 

^^  Wliib  tbiM  bi;for0  my  cyai  1m  Kl«am», 
A  br(Hb#r  of  lb«  Iimviw  li«  tettam; 
WhM  fa  ft  momeul  forth  A«  /#ri»ir 

llib  liillo  totig  ill  gmhen ; 
An  if  fl  pifftft'd  him  to  di«dftin 
And  moek  the  form  which  ho  did  feign, 
,  Wbiio  he  wm  daoeing  with  the  train 

Of  leftfee  amoog  tbcf  buvhen,'*    Vol.  ii.  p.  81 

The  next  is  called  ''  Star  (iazers/'    A  sai  of  people  p<*epiii^ 
telescope  all  seem  to  come  away  disappointed  with  the  liiglit ;   v 
thus  sweetly  moralisetli  our  poet : — 

**  Vet,  ikliowmfto,  where  cfto  lie  the  csu'^e  ?  nhitll  thy  imf>li*ment  havt;  bUn 
A  hoti*iU'r  thftt,  when  he  ht  tried,  (aik  hmU  i*  put  to  niiaine  ? 
Or  u  it  good  m  of  here  are,  and  be  their  t*ytm  in  fault  ? 
Their  eye«,  of  mindN  ?  or,  ftoally,  i«  thin  rt'-^pli'utlent  vault  ? 

Or,  i«  it  rather,  tliat  amceti  raimciouw  i«  and  utrutm, 

4od  bounty  never  yietd«  to  mof  h  but  it  M'i-niN  to  do  her  wrong :' 

Or,  i«  it,  that  when  human  muIh  a  j<njroey  long  havi*  had, 

And  are  returned  into  tliemneifeti,  they  eaniioi  but  be  vad  ?^    Vol.  ii.  p. 

There  are  then  some  really  sweet  and  amiahle  verses  on  a  Fn 
separated  from  her  own  children^  fondling  the  haby  of  a  neighho 
lager  ;'«-after  whicli  we  have  this  quintessence  of  unnitfaiiingn(*i 
*'ForesigJit/' 

"  Tlwt  In  work  which  I  am  rueiwg— 

00  M  Charles  and  I  are  doing  f 
Strawberry  blouMmM,  one  and  nil, 
Vi^e  mutt  upare  them-^ere  are  mari>  ; 
Look  at  it^lhe  Sowirr  in  amall, 
MnftH  sad  low.  though  fair  hm  any  : 
f)0  iioi  touch  M  (  iMmmerc  two 

1  sm  older,  Annoi  than  you, 
Piii  tbs  primroM^  tklttr  Anne! 
PuD  ••  nftay  ■•  you  can. 

PrimfOMt,  tbt  fprfing  may  lore  them— 

flmmiier  knowa  but  fitUe  of  them '. 

Vbtdi.  do  what  tbey  win, 

Witber'd  on  the  ground  mu«t  lie ; 

DftiMMwitlbtdaMeefitill; 

DaMei  they  mutt  ttf  e  and  die : 

Fill  your  bp  and  All  rour  bowmi, 

Oaly  fpare  tbaetrawberry  bkMnom  !♦»  Vol  ii.  pp.  1 16,  |  lo 

Afterwards  come  some  stanzas  about  an  echo  repeating  a  cuckoo 
here  is  one  for  a  sample  :  — 

TMm  ths  euekoo  eannot  tell; 

But  ft  efartUng  wiund  had  birth, 

Am  thM  btrdtiusst  know  full  well/*    Vol.  ii.  p.  W3. 

Tim  we  hara  ateglac  staiizM  *•  To  iVie %wAfi  o\  ^^TO:«i^r  \« 
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*"  Spade !  with  which  Witkiosoo  hath  tiHM  his  hmdi,'' 

00  dull  to  be  quoted  any  further. 

'  this  there  is  a  Minstrel's  Song,  on  the  Restoration  of  Lord  Clifford 
ipherd,  whi(;h  is  in  a  very  different  strain  of  poetry  ;  and  then  the 
is  wound  up  with  an  **  Ode,"  with  no  other  title  but  the  motto, 
najwd  cafuimua.  This  is,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  most  illegible  and 
ligible  part  of  the  publication.  We  can  pretend  to  give  no  analysis 
mation  of  it ;— our  readers  must  make  what  they  can  of  the  following  • 
r. — 

**  —  But  there's  a  tree,  of  many  one, 
X  single  field  which  1  have  bok'd  upon. 
Both  of  them  speak  of  something  that  is  gose: 
The  pansy  at  my  feet 
t>oth  the  same  tale  repeat : 
Whither  is  fled  the  Visionary  ffleam?  -  ^ 

Where  is  it  now,  the  gk>ry  and  the  dream  ?"  Vol.  ii,  p.  ISO* 

"**  O  joy  !  that  in  our  embers 
Is  something  that  doth  lire, 
That  nature  yet  remembers 
What  was  so  fugitive ! 
The  thought  of  our  past  years  in  me  doth  breed 
Perpetual  benedictions :  not  indeed 
For  that  which  is  most  worthy  to  be  blest ; 
Delight  and  liberty,  the  simple  creed 
Of  childhood,  whether  fluttering  or  at  rest. 
With  new-born  hope  for  ever  in  his  breast  :*^ 
Not  for  these  I  raise 
The  song  of  thanks  and  praise ; 
But  for  those  obstinate  questtonings 
Of  sense  and  outward  things. 
Fadings  from  us,  vanishings  $ 
Bla^  misgiTmgs  of  a  creature 
Moving  about  m  worlds  not  realised, 
Hiffh  instincts,  before  which  our  mortal  nature 
Did  tremble  like  a  guilty  thing  surprised : 
But  for  those  first  affections. 
Those  shadowy  recollections, 

Which,  be  they  what  they  may, 
,    Are  yet  the  fountain  light  of  all  our  day. 
Are  yet  a  master  light  of  all  our  seeing ; 

Uphold  us,  cherish  us,  and  make 
Our  noisy  years  seem  moments  in  the  beiog 
Of  the  eternal  siMpce  t  truths  that  wake. 

To  perish  never ; 
Which  neither  listlessness,  nor  mad  endeavour. 

Nor  man  nor  boy. 
Nor  all  that  is  at  enmilv  with  joy, 
Can  utterl^r  abolish  or  destroy  1 
Hence,  m  a  season  of  oakn  weather. 
Though  infaind  far  we  be. 
Our  souls  have  sight  of  that  immortal  aea 
Whidi  brought  us  hither. 
Can  is  a  moment  travel  thither. 
And  see  the  chOdren  fporC  upon  the  shore, 
And  hear  the  mighty  waters  rolling  evermore." 

Vol.  ii.  pp.  154-166. 

'bave  thus  gone  through  this  publication,  with  a  view  to  enable  our 
''s  (o  determine,  whether  the  author  of  the  verses  which  have  now 
^bited,  is  entitled  to  claim  the  honours  of  an  improver  or  restorer 
poetry,  and  to  found  a  new  school  to  supersede  or  new  model  all  our 
tt  on  die  subject.  If  we  were  to  stop  here,  we  do  not  think  that 
'iMsworth,  or  his  admiren,  would  have  any  t^qsoii  \o  ^m'^voL^ 
^WBlmye  now  quoted Jt  iuidenialdy  ibid  moiil^ecii^n  veA  deiaanKr- 
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teristic  part  of  his  publication,  and  must  be  defended  a)id  applai 
merit  or  originality  of  his  system  is  to  be  seriously  maintainei 
own  opinion,  howeTer^  the  demerit  of  that  system  cannot  be  fa 
eiited,  vMil  it  be  shewn  that  the  author  of  the  bad  verses  whic 
almady  eMvcted  can  write  good  verses,  when  he  pleases;   a 

eitof  bet,  he  does  always  write  good  verses,  when,  by  any  ace 
to  rimndoD  his  system,  and  to  transgress  the  laws  of  that  so! 
hew  MM  fain  estd[)lish  on  the  ruin  of  all  existing  authority. 

The  length  to  which  our  extracts  and  observations  have  alread 
necessarily  restrains  us  within  more  narrow  limits  in  this  part  < 
tions;  but  it  will  not  require  much  labour  to  find  a  pretty  decid 
to  some  of  the  passages  we  have  already  detailed.  The  song  on  t 
tion  of  Lord  Cliffoid  iff  put  into  the  mouth  of  an  ancient  mins 
family;  and  in  composing  it,  the  author  was  led,  therefore,  a 
sistibly,  to  adopt  (he  mapner  and  phraseology  that  is  understood 
nected  with  that  sort  of  composition,  and  to  throw  aside  his  o^ 
incidents  and  fantastical  sensibilities.  How  he  has  succeeded, 
vnll  be  able  to  judge  from  the  few  following  extracts.  The  poe 
this  spirltedmanner  :-^ 

**  Higb  in  the  breftthlett  hall  the  mioitrel  sate, 
And  Emont's  munnur  minded  with  the  eong.-* 
The  ifonb  of  anoient  time  I  thus  trandate, 
A  feftal  stram  that  hath  1>eeB  silent  kmg. 
From  toiwn  to  town,  from  tower  to  tower. 
The  ledroBe  is  a  gladsome  flower. 
Her  thirty  years  of  winter  past. 
The  red  rose  is  rerived  at  ust ; 
She  lifts  her  head  for  endless  Spring, 
For  everlasting  bloMommg !"    Vol.  u.  pp.  128, 139. 

After  alluding,  in  a  very  animated  manner,   to  the  troubles 
which  drove  the  youth  of  the  hero  into  concealment,  the  min 
ceeds: — 


AUtf !  wWn  evil  men  are  strong 

No  life  ii  gnod,  no  pleasure  long. 

The  boy  most  part  from  Mosedale's  groTes, 

And  leave  Blencather&'s  ragged  coves. 

And  qntt  the  flowen  that  sonmer  brings 

To  Gleoderamakin's  lofty  sprinss ; 

Must  vanish,  and  his  careten  cheer 

Be  turned  to  heavmeaa  and  fear. 

—Give  Sir  Lavnoelot  Threlheld  praire ! 

Hear  it^  good  man,  old  in  days ! 

Thou  tree  of  covert  and  of  reft 

For  this  vooif  bird  that  is  dbtrait; 

Amo^g  tliy  biwehei  asfe  he  lay, 

And  he  vras  IM  to  sport  and  play, 

When  UttoriiiMni»abrMd  for pfsy.**  VoLii.pp.133,134. 

The  poem  closes  in  this  manner : — 

^  ;r^<>7umAcrdtriieome, 
^tter  ho|ie,  and  noUer  doom : 
He  hath  thfowntahle  his  erook, 
Aad  hath  b«W  deep  Ms  book ; 
ArmournntiMt  B  Ui  haUs 
On  the  blood  jTaaford  cafls  :— 
*  Qlldl  ai6  Scot  f '  etMMs  the  lafeice ; 
An  iw  ti  Vte>iU|oC  Fmto ! ' 
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Field  of  death,  where'er  thou  be, 
[   Groan  thou  with  our  victorj ! 

Happy  day,  and  miffhly  hour. 

When  our  abepherd,  io  his  power, 

Mail'd  and  horsed,  with  Uik»  and  swpfd. 

To  his  ancestors  restored. 

Like  a  re^af^earing  star, 
'    Like  a  glory  from  afar, 
:    First  shaH  head  the  flock  of  war  1 " 

Alas !  the  ferrent  harper  did  not  know ' 
That  for  a  tranquil  soul  the  lay  was  framed,' 
Who,  long  eompeU*d  in  bumble  wallLf  |p  go« 
Was  softened  into  feeliog,  sooth'd,  and  taWd. 

In  him  the  savage  virtue  of  the  race. 
Revenge,  and  an  ferocious  thoughts,  were  dead  c 
Ner  did  he  change ;  but  kept  in  k>fty  pkice 
The  wisdom  which  adversity  had  bred. 

Glad  were  the  vales,  and  eveiy  eottage  hearth ; 
The  Shepherd  Lord  was  honou^d  more  and  more  t 
Aad,  ages  after  he  was  laid  in  earth, 
'  The  good  Lord  Clifford  *  was  the  same  be  bore." 

Vol  i.  pp.  13e-rl38. 

I  English  writers  of  sonnets  have  imitated  Milton ;  and,  in  this  way, 
Wordsworth,  when  he  writes  sonnets,  escapes  again  from  the  trammels 
3  own  unfortunate  system ;  and  the  consequence  is,  that  his  sonnets 
s  much  superior  to  the  greater  part  of  his  other  poems,  as  Milton's 
its  are  superior  to  his.  We  give  the  following  ''  On  the  ExtinclioB  of 
'enetian  Republic:"— 

*^  Ooce  did  she  hold  the  gorgeous  East  in  €ee ; 
And  was  the  safeguard  of  the  West :  the  wortii 
Of  Veoioe  did  not  fall  below  her  birth, 
Vienice,  the  eldest  child  of  Libertv. 
She  was  a  maiden  city,  bright  and  free ; 
No  guile  seduced,  no  force  could  violate ; 
And  what  she  took  unto  herself  a  mate 
JShe  must  espouse  the  everlasting  |9ea. 
And  what  if  she  had  seen  those  Tories  fade, 
ThoM  titles  vanish,  and  that  strength  decay « 
Yet  shall  some  tribute  of  regret  be  paid 
When  her  long  life  halh  reach'd  its  final  day : 
Men  are  we,  and  must  grieve  when  even  the  shade 
Of  that  which  once  was  great  is  pass'd  away ."    Vol.  i.  p.  133. 

le  following  is  entitled  ** London;"—. 

^  Milton !  thou  shonld'st  be  Kving  at  this  hour : 
£ngland  hath  need  of  thee  :  she  is  a  fen 
Of  stagnant  waters :  altar,  sword  and  pen. 
Fireside,  the  heroic  wealta  of  haU  ancT  bower. 
Have  forfeited  their  ancient  English  dower 
Of  inward  happiness.    We  are  selfish  men ; 
Oh  !  raise  us  up^  return  to  us  again ; 
And  give  us  manners,  virtue,  freedom,  power. 
Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart  < 
Thou  hadst  a  voice  whose -sound  was  like  the  aea ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens,  majestic,  free. 
So  didst  thou  travd  on  life's  common  way. 
In  dieerful  godliness ;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  itself  did  lay/'    Vol.  i.  p.  140. 

e  make  room  for  this  other;  though  the  four  first  lines  are  bad,  and 
ek-day  mfm**  is  hy  no  means  a  Miltonic  epittiet. 

**  I  grieved  for  Buonaparte,  with  a  vain 
And  an  unthinking  grief !  The  vital  blood 
Of  that  man*a  mind  what  can  it  be  ?    What  food 
Fed  his  first  hopes  ?    W  hat  knowledge  could  he  gain  ?   . 
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Ilf  not  in  battles  that  from  jrouth  we  train 

The  gOTernor  who  must  be  wise  and  good^  ] 

And  temper  with  the  sternness  of  the  bram 

Thoughts  niojtherlj,  and  meek  as  womanhood . 

SjTisdom  doth  Kre  with  children  round  her  knees  : 
ooks,  leisure,  perfect  freedom,  and  the  talk 
Man  holds  with  week-dair  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  min(f  8  business :  these  are  the  degrees 
Bj  which  true  sway  doth  mount ;  this  in  the  stalk 
True  power  doth  grow  on;  and  her  rights  are  these.''  Vol.  i.  p.  190:. 

When  we  look  at  these,  and  many  still  finer  passages^  in  the  writings  of' 
this  author,  it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  a  mixture  of  indignation  and  cook 
passion,  at  that  strange  infatuation  which  has  hound  him  up  from  the  iair 
exercise  of  his  talents,  and  withheld  from  the  public  the  many  excellent 
productions  that  would  otherwise  have  taken  the  place  of  the  trash  nov, 
before  us.  Even  in  the  worst  of  these  productions,  there  are,  no  doubt, 
occasional  little  traits  of  delicate  feeling  and  original  fancy ;  but  these  m 
quite  lost  and  obscured  in  the  mass  of  childishness  and  insipidity  with 
which  they  are  incorporated ;  nor  can  any  thing  give  us  a  more  melao-. 
choly  view  of  the  debasing  effects  of  this  miserable  theory,  than  that  it  has 
given  ordinary  men  a  right  to  wonder  at  the  folly  and  presumption  of 
a  man  gifted  like  Mr.  Wordsworth,  and  made  him  appear,  inhisseeood 
avowed  publication,  like  a  bad  imitator  of  the  worst  of  his  former  pior 
ductions. 

We  venture  to  hope,  that  there  is  now  an  end  of  this  folly;  and  that,  like 
other  follies,  it  will  be  found  to  have  cured  itself  by  the  extravagancieB 
resulting  from  its  unbridled  indulgence.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  publica-i 
tion  of  the  volumes  before  us  may  ultimately  be  of  service  to  the  good  cause 
of  literature.  Many  a  generous  rebel,  it  is  said,  has  been  reclaimed  ta 
his  allegiance  by  the  spectacle  of  lawless  outrage  and  excess  presented  in  the 
conduct  of  the  insurgents;  and  we  think  there  is  every  reason  to  hope,  Oai ; 
the  lamentable  consequences  which  have  resulted  from  Mr.  Wordswortb'Hi 
open  violation  of  the  established  laws  of  poetry,  will  operate  as  a  wholesome  ^ 
warning  to  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been  seduced  by  his  example,  ~ 
and  be  the  means  of  restoring  to  that  ancient  and  venerable  code  its  duel . 
bonour  and  authority.^ 


SOUTHEY.  t 


I 


We  admire  the  genius  of  Mr.  Southey ;  we  reverence  the  lofty  priiH 
eiples,  and  we  love  the  tenderness  of  heart,  that  are  visible  in  all  his  pro-, 
ductions.    But  we  are  heartily  provoked  at  his  conceit  and  bad  taste,. and  ^ 
quite  wearied  out  with  the  perversity  of  his  manifold  affectations.    Not 
many  poets,  dead  or  living,  have  given  proofs  of  a  finer  fancy,  or  drawa  [ 
more  copiously  from  the  stores  of  a  rich  and  cultivated  imagination  :  still  | 
fewer  have  maintained  a  aublimer  tone  of  sentiment,— ^r  pictured,  in  wfxt 
enchanting  colours,  the  simple  and  innocent  affections  of  our  nature ;  and 
none  has  ever  **  made  these  rich  gifts  poor"  by  such  an  obstinate  slraio  of 

^  See  Vol.  zxiT.  p.  1.    Vol.  xxv.  p.  a&5.  and  Vol.  xxxvil  p.  449.,  in  wliicb  Wordsworthli 
otKer  works  are  reriewed. 
t  SoMtbey's  Carw  of  Kefaftiiui.—Vol.  zvtlp.  48^.  Febniai7, 1811. 
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childish  afleclation;  or  so  perversely  defrauded  the  world  of  the  delight, 
and  himself  of  the  glory,  which  Ihey  were  intended  by  nature  to  produce. 

It  is  this  mixed  feeling  of  provocation  and  delight,  that  has  given  that 
contradictory  character  to  our  observations  on  Mr.  Southey's  former  pro- 
ductions ;  which,  we  fear,  may  have  brought  our  judgment  into  disrepute 
with  the  more  uncharitable  part  of  our  readers.     Our  praise  and  our 
blame,   we  suspect,  have  appeared  to  be  both  too  strong,  to  be  justly 
applicable  to  one  and  the  same  performance  ;  and  we  have  been  accused, 
alternately,  of  malice  and  of  partiality,  by  those  who  will  not  understand, 
that  a  long  poem  may  afford  matter  both  for  just  ridicule  and  for  just 
admiration.     Mr.  Southey*s  case,  indeed,  we  have  always  considered  as  an 
extreme  one ;  and,  however  awkwardly  the  censure  and  applause  may 
stand  together  in  our  pages,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  nothing 
could  be  more  sincere  and  conscientious  than  our  expression  of  both  these 
feelings;  and  that  it  appears  to  us,  that  no  other  expressions  could  have 
done  full  justice  to  the  extraordinary  performances  by  which  they  were 
excited.     It  is  Mr.  Southey  himself  that  is  the  grand  inconsistent ;  and 
(he  more  truly  we  are  charmed  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  imagination,  and 
the  truth  and  delicacy  of  his  feelings,  the  more  we  must  be  offended  by  tlie 
wilful  deformities  by  which  he  has  rendered  vain  the  combination  of  so 
nany  beauties. 

Mr.  Southey,  of  course,  despises  equally  our  censure  and  our  advice; 
nod  we  have  no  quarrel  with  him  for  this.  We  have  been  too  long  con- 
versant with  the  untraclable  generation  of  authors  to  expect  that  our  friendly 
expostulations  should  have  any  effect  upon  them,— except  as  exponents  of 
(he  silent,  practical  judgment  of  the  public.  To  that  superior  tribdnal, 
however,  we  do  think  ourselves  entitled  to  refer ;  and  while  we,  who  pro- 
fess the  stately  office  of  correcting  and  instructing,  are  yet  willing,  in  most 
things,  to  bow  to  its  authority,  we  really  cannot  help  thinking,  that  a  poet, 
whose  sole  object  is  to  give  delight  and  to  gain  glory,  ought  to  show  some- 
tfiing  of  (he  same  docility. 

There  is,  indeed,  another  and  a  linal  appeal— to  Posterity, — from  the 
benefit  of  which  we  are  very  far  from  wishing  to  exclude  any  unfortunate 
persons  whose  circumstances  may  reduce  them  to  rely  on  it.  But  the 
cases,  we  believe,  are  wonderfully  rare,  in  which  that  mysterious  and  in- 
accessible Judge  has  ever  reversed  the  unfavourable  sentences  of  the 
ordinary  jurisdictions ;  and  there  socms  even  to  be  great  reason  for 
thinking,  that  such  reversals  will  be  still  fewer  in  time  to  come.  Without 
resting  much  upon  the  superior  intelligence  of  the  present  age,  we  believe 
we  may  safely  pass  a  large  encomium  on  its  indulgence  ;  aud  may  be  fairly 
allowed  to  doubt,  whether  any  time  is  at  all  likely  to  come,  in  which  every 
sort  of  merit  will  be  so  sure  of  being  detected  and  extolled,  in  spite,  and 
sometimes  in  consequence,  of  the  incongruitips  and  deformities  with  which 
it  may  be  associated.  Things  are  wonderfully  changed  in  this  respect, 
since  a  licentious  and  illiterate  age  withheld  from  Milton  the  ^ame  which 
its  successor  was  so  proud  to  bestow.  Poetry  is  read  now,  we  suppose, 
by  very  nearly  ten  times  as  many  persons ;  and  fifty  times  as  many  think 
Ihemselves  judges  of  poetry ;  and  are  eager  for  an  opportunity  to  glorify 
themselves  as  its  patrons,  by  exaggerating  the  merit  of  some  obscure  or 
dubious  writer,  in  whose  reputation  they  may  be  entitled  to  share  by  con- 
tributing to  raise  it^  Thus,  in  our  own  time,  we  have  had  Mrs.  U.  More 
patronising  Mrs.  Yearsley  the  milkwoman  ;  and  Mr.  Capel  Loffl  bringing 
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forward  Mr.  Bloomflcld  the  shoemaker ;  and  Mr.RaymoDd  ft  rani  challaif- 
ing  immortality  for  Mr.  Dcrmody  the  drunkard ;  and  Sir  Jamea  Bbnl 
BurgcM  and  Sir  Brooke  Boothby,  and  MiM  Aikin  and  Mm  Ilolford,  and 
fifty  others,  patronising  themselves,  and  each  other,  with  the  most  laodabia 
zeal  and  exemplary  activity.  Now,  whatever  may  be  its  other  eflecti,  it  ii 
certain  that  all  this  competition  for  patronage  and  discovery  ensures 
notoriety,  and  a  certain  tiaticum  of  praise,  to  almost  every  poetieil 
adventurer ;  and  takes  away  almost  the  possibility  of  that  neglect  whidi, 
in  former  times,  stood  so  often  in  the  way,  not  merely  of  reputation, 
but  of  fair  trial.  That  a  great  deal  of  false  reputation  will  be  railed, 
under  such  cireumstances,  and  various  lots  of  undeserved  and  perishabia 
praise  be  awarded  by  vanity,  partiality,  and  caprice,  cannot  indeed  be 
doubted ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  conceive,  that  any  real  merit  shouM 
escape  detection,  or  miss  honour,  in  this  sanguine  search  after  exoelleooe, 
— that  the  active  manure  which  quickens  so  many  colder  seeds  should 
not  stimulate  the  more  sensitive  fibres  of  genius,— or  that  the  bright  sun, 
which  gilds,  with  a  passing  glory,  the  idle  weeds  of  literature,  should 
fill  to  kindle  into  beauty  the  splendid  blossoms  of  poetry. 

But,  leaving  Mr.  Southey  the  full  benefit  of  his  chance  with  posterity, 
it  is  enough  for  us  to  observe,  that  his  appeal  to  the  present  generatkm 
has  now  been  made  with  sufficient  fulness  and  deliberation ;  and  thtf 
the  decision,  as  we  understand  it,  has  not  only  contirmed,  but  outgone, 
all  that  we  had  predict(;d  as  to  the  fatal  effects  of  his  peculiaritiei. 
During  the  last  fifteen  years,  he  has  put  forth  (l)esides  the  present  work) 
three  very  long  poems, — no  one  of  which,  we  think,  can  be  said  to  have 
succeeiled.  That  they  have  all  had  some  readers,  and  some  admirers,  we 
do  not  mean  to  dispute;  nay,  there  are  many  who  pass  for  tolerable  judges 
in  such  matters,  who  think  they  have  had  a  very  strange  and  unaceountabla. 
success :  but  the  author,  and  his  admirers,  and  his  booksellers,  are  not  by* 
any  means  of  that  opinion ;  and  we,  for  our  parts,  have  no  heailatioo  ia 
saying,  that  they  have  not  liad  nearly  so  much  success  as  it  appears  to-us 
that  they  deserve.  There  have  been  three  editions,  we  believe,  of  Joan  of 
Arc — two  of  Thalaba — and  one  only  of  Madoc, — thougli  the  last  h« 
been  six  years  in  the  hands  of  the  public, — and  of  a  public  which 
has  callrxl,  during  the  same  interval,  for  more  than  ten  editions  of  the 
Farmer's  Boy,  and  five  or  six,  if  we  do  not  mistake,  of  the  Wanderer  of 
Switzerland. 

This,  we  think,  is  pretty  strong  testimony  against  the  ia§te  of  a  poet, 
whose  geniui,  we  l)elieve,  was  never  lowered,  even  among  those  who 
neglect  him,  to  a  comparison  with  that  of  Mr.  Bloomfiold,  or  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. But  the  inference  is  still  stronger,  when  we  consider  the  eireuoH 
stances  under  which  this  testimony  has  be^sn  given.  Mr.  Southey  is  no 
longer  in  his  noviciate.  Though  still  in  the  vigour  of  life,  he  haB  been  a 
full-fledged  and  industrious  author  for  nearly  twenty  years;  and  has  not 
wanted,  as  wo  ourselves  can  testify,  for  advice  and  admonition,  bolh 
laudatory  and  vituperative.  With  all  these  advantages,  however,  and 
means  of  improvement,  we  are  afraid  that  he  is  rather  less  in  favour  with 
the  public  than  he  was  at  the  beginning  of  his  career.  His  first  poem  was 
decidedly  more  successful  than  his  second, — and  his  second  than  hb 
third  :  yet  his  genius  certainly  is  in  no  degree  impaired ;  and  his  judgment 
fiid  powers  of  execution  may  be  foirly  presumed  U)  have  received  some 
^provewcnL    When  we  Qnd  \\\m  TaVVvct  oti  vXva  ^v^^Xvca,  >\\«tRJ(ni«,  ta 
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)lic  estimation,  and  discover  that  his  fame,  instead  of  gathering  bright- 
B  as  his  course  is  prolonged,  seems  rather  to  waste  away  and  wax  dim, 
is  difficult  to  suppose  that  this  proceeds  from  any  thing  but  the  misap- 
cation  of  acknowledged  powers,  and  the  obstinacy  with  which  he  has 
rsisted  in  errors  of  which  he  received  very  early  warning.  Tlie  public 
naturally  disposed  to  be  very  kind  to  the  errors  of  youthful  genius  ;  and 
IS  entitled,  in  this  case,  to  look  for  the  speedy  correction  of  faults,  for 
lich  mere  inexperience  could  scarcely  at  any  time  be  received  as  an  apo- 
jy.      If  such  faults,  therefore,  are  long  persisted  in,  their  indulgence  will 

gradually  exhausted.  What  was  at  first  ascribed  to  inadvertence,  will 
w  be  referred,  with  some  appearance  of  justice,  to  bad  taste  and  per- 
rsity  ;  and  the  reader  will  turn  away,  disappointed  and  disgusted,  from 
.  ostentatious  display  of  absurdities  that  are  no  longer  original. 
There  is  one  other  peculiarity  in  the  state  of  Mr.  Southey's  poetical  re- 
itation,  from  which,  we  think,  that  he  should  take  warning,  while  it  is  yet 
ne.      His  admirers,  we  fear,  arc  not  the  very  best  sort  of  admirers.     In 

far  as  we  have  been  able  to  gather,  there  are  but  few  persons  of  cultivated 
ste  and  sober  judgment  in  his  train ;  and  his  glories  are  celebrated,  we 
dnk,  chiefly  by  the  young,  the  enthusiastic,  and  the  uninstructed ; — per- 
ms whose  fancies  are  easily  captivated  with  glitter,  exaggeration  and  no- 
sUy,  and  whose  exuberant  sensibility  is  apt  to  flame  out  at  the  approach 
(ren  of  the  false  fire  of  bombast  and  aifectation.  Not  many  of  the  admirers 
r  the  ancient  or  the  modern  classics  are  admirers  of  Mr.  Southey ;  and 
lany  of  those  who  applaud  him  the  most  warmly,  can  discover  no  merit  in 
lose  celebrated  performances.  We  do  not  purpose  by  any  means  to 
eny  that  there  arc  many  dull  and  weak  persons  among  the  professed  ad- 
mirers of  Homer  and  Virgil ;  and  that  there  is  much  natural  feeling  in 
he  description  of  readers  whom  we  have  supposed  to  take  delight  in  Mr. 
KHithey.  But  it  is  not  of  good  augury,  we  think,  for  his  future  fame,  that 
is  supporters  should  be  all  of  this  description ;  and  that  almost  all  those 
hoald  be  against  him,  who  have  any  decided  relish  for  what  has  hitherto 
een  found  enduring  in  poetry.  So,  however,  we  take  the  case  very  nearly 
>  be.  Almost  all  nice  critics  and  fastidious  judges,  and  the  greater  part 
ideed  of  men  of  improved  and  delicate  taste,  not  only  refuse  to  admire  Mr. 
'oathey  and  his  colleagues,  but  treat  them  with  absolute  contempt  and  de- 
iiion — wonder  at  such  of  their  friends  as  profess  to  think  favourably  of 
heir  genius — and  look  upon  the  circumstance  of  their  having  made  a  kind 
»f  party  in  the  literary  world,  as  one  of  the  most  humiliating  events  in  the 
eoent  history  of  that  great  society.  For  our  own  part,  we  are  a  good  deal 
ess  difficult;  and  shall  continue  to  testify  in  favour  of  Mr.  Southey's  talents 
ind  genius,  as  resolutely  as  against  bis  peculiarities  and  afleclations ; — con- 
Idering  it  indeed  as  our  chief  duly,  in  this  matter,  to  counteract  the  neglect 
nto  which  he  seems  to  be  falling,  both  by  endeavouring  to  correct  the  faults 
>y  which  it  is  provoked,  and  by  pointing  out  the  excellences  by  which  those 
suits  are  at  once  enhanced  and  redeemed. 

But,  though  we  cannot  sympathise  with  the  undiscriminating  scorn  and 
(keeping  reprobation  which  Mr.  Southey  meets  with  in  very  respectable 
luarters,  we  think  we  can  see  very  clearly  how  such  feelings  should  have 
teen  excited ;  and  are  very  ready  to  enter  into  sentiments,  which  we  think, 
rtthe  same  time,  have  in  this  instance  been  carried  greatly  too  far.  Mr. 
iouthey's  faults  are  peculiarly  glaring ;  and  to  a\\  imipTONftA  \\v\^ex^\ssv^\\v'^ 
we  admit,  peculiarly  olTensive  : — but  Ihcy  are  coiobvw^,  v£\  \vv«v>  ^*^^ 
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great  gifls  and  great  acquirements  and  ought  not  to  be  alone  rememi 
in  his  final  acoounting  with  the  public.    We  have  said  enough  of  these 
on  former  occasions ;  and  shall  not  enter  again  at  large  upon  the  invidi 
task  of  classing  or  illustrating  them.    If  we  were  to  express  them  all  in  one 
word — that  word  should  be  childishness; — and  indeed  it  is  very  curious  (a. 
trace  the  effects  of  this  quality  in  all  the  departments  of  his  poetry.  .- 

His  taste  in  description  is  as  remarkably  childish,  as  his  powers  of  exe-  -i 
eution,  in  this  branch  of  his  art,  are  rare  and  admirable.    Every  thin^  ? 
in  his  pictures^  is  gaudy  and  glittering,  and  fantastically  exaggerated  and" 
contrasted.    His  landscapes  are  full  of  coloured  light,  and  gems,  and  m^  r 
iallic  splendour;  and  sparkle  with  such  portentous  finery,  as  to  remind  of. 
of  the  old-fashioned  grottos  and  shell-work  of  the  last  generation,  or  tiw 
gilded  caverns  and  full-lighted  transparencies  of  the  opera-house.     His  ex- 
cessive love  of  the  marvellous  and  gigantic  is  a  symptom  not  less  decisive; 
and  his  delineations  of  persons  and  of  affection  are  still  more  strongly  marked  ^ 
with  the  same  infantine  character.     He  seems  to  think  grown  men  and  ; 
women  too  corrupt  and  hardened  for  poetical  purposes ;— and,  therefore,  ^ 
all  his  interesting  personages  lisp  like  sucklings ;  and  his  unamiable  onei ^ 
are,  as  nearly  as  possible,  such  sort  of  monsters  as  nurses  imagine  to  frighloi^ 
naughty  boys  into  obedience.     There  is  little  other  passion  in  his  poetry,  jy^ 
than  what  arises  from  the  natural  affection  of  fathers  and  daugh(en>  or  j^ 
brothers  and  sisters ;  and  from  that  calm ,  pure,  subdued  sort  of  love  wUdi  mij  ^ 
be  indulged  by  du  liful  ch  ildren  under  the  immediate  inspection  of  their  parenlFi^ji,. 
All  their  pleasures,  and  pastimes,  and  occupations,  too,  are  evidently  borrowed  )^ 
from  the  same  age  of  innocence ; — and  the  picture  of  society  that  isoffered  to«  j^^ 
rarely  extends  beyond  the  domestic  privacy  of  a  small  secluded  family.  J| 

We  do  not  say,  that  all  this  may  not  be  very  sweet  and  interesting,  Ijftg 
even  that  Mr.  Southey  does  not  often  niake  us  feel  how  very  beautifully  it^i 
may  be  represented ; — but  the  tone  is  too  weak  to  strike  with  guflkm4 
force  on  the  ear  of  an  ordinary  reader;  and  is  by  far  too  uniform  not  to  piBL 
upon  any  one  who  is  doomed  to  pursue  it  through  a  series  of  long  poenMj 
There  is  no  variety  of  human  character  in  all  Mr.  Southey's  producUoos..]!^ 
Men  are  never  brought  forward  to  contend  with  men  in  the  management  efj^: 
great  affairs;  or  to  display  those  social  or  lofty  qualities  by  which  ftiey  iro  ^^ 
enabled,  in  real  life,  to  attach  or  to  command  their  fellows.  If  Mr.  Soulhey  i,| 
wants  a  living  instance  of  the  value  of  such  elements,  we  would  remind! 
of  the  signal  success  with  which  Mr.  Scott  has  given  the  strong  intereil' 
reality  to  his  most  fanciful  delineations,  by  this  perpetual  interpositioi 
intelligible  motives  and  familiar  principles;  and  has,  at  the  same  time,  ioh] 
parted  a  spirit,  and  force,  and  variety  to  his  pictures,  by  keeping  his  readen 
perpetually  engaged  with  events  and  persons  that  bear  a  character  of  Mh  L 
torical  importance ;  instead  of  soothing  them,  like  the  author  before  us,  widi , . 
the  virtues  and  affections,  as  well  as  the  marvels  and  legends  of  the  nursery.  ; 

All  this,  however,  would  have  been  greatly  more  tolerable,  if  the  pwt  1 
had  condescended  to  assume  the  lowly  tone  that  is  suitable  to  such  sul))ects| 
and  feelings.    If  he  had  been  contented  to  leave  the  loftier  regions  of  Ibe 
Epic  to  more  potent  and  daring  spirits,  and  addressed  himself  to  youths  and  ^ 
virgins  in  soft  and  unambitious  strains,  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  sooi 
have  found  a  fit  and  willing  audience,  and  been  left,  by  those  who  w 
careless  of  such  themes,  to  pursue  them  in  his  own  circle  without  let 
molestation.    But  he  has  imptudenilY  challenged  the  attention  of  a  to 
Wider  and  less  tractable  audttorj  \— \veW?»  cotjv^  \«\^\»&  ^\flBd&fc>  wd" 
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gilded  book  of  Usury  tales,  into  the  assemblies  of  bearded  men,  and  au- 
dibly undenralued  ail  other  instruments  and  studies.  The  kind  of  conceit, 
indeed,  and  arrogance,  that  is  visible  in  this  author  and  his  associates,  is 
still  more  provoking  than  their  childishness, — or  rather,  is  that  which  makes 
their  childishness  so  offensive.  While  gravely  preferring  the  tame  vul- 
garity of  our  old  ballads,  to  the  nervous  and  rehned  verses  of  Pope  or  John- 
son, they  lay  claim,  not  to  indulgence,  but  to  admiration ;  and  treat  almost 
the  whole  of  our  classical  poets  with  the  most  supercilious  neglect ;  while 
they  speak  in  an  authoritative  tone  of  the  beauties  of  George  Wither  and 
Henry  More.  With  such  ludicrous  auxiliaries,  they  wage  a  desperate  war 
on  the  established  system  of  public  taste  and  judgment, — and  waste  their 
great  talents  in  an  attempt,  the  success  of  which  is  as  hopeless  as  it  would 
be  lamentable,  and  which  all  their  genius  cannot  save  from  being  ridiculous. 

The  last  unfortunate  accompaniment  of  Mr.  Southey's  childishness  is  the 
perpetual  artifice  and  effort  that  is  visible  in  every  part  of  his  performances. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say,  that  he  has  not  great  facility  of  diction,  and  co- 
]nousness  of  imagery;  but  there  is  always  too  apparent  a  resolution  to  make 
the  most  of  every  thing — a  kind  of  rhetorical  exaggeration  (according  to  his 
own  notions  of  rhetoric) — a  determination  to  miss  no  opportunity  of  being 
tne  and  striking — and  an  anxiety  to  present  every  thing,  great  or  small, 
mder  the  most  imposing  and  advantageous  aspect.  The  general  principle, 
DO  doubt,  is  highly  laudable,  and,  we  suppose,  is  common  to  all  who  write 
for  glory  ;  but  what  we  complain  of  jis,  that  it  is  by  far  too  visible, .  and  too 
Indiscriminately  indulged,  in  the  works  of  this  author.  If  there  be  any 
room  or  apology  whatever  for  a  description,  it  is  sure  to  be  thrust  in — elabo- 
rately finished — and  extended  to  a  vast  length;  and  if  any  striking  sentiment 
or  event  is  about  to  be  brought  forward,  such  a  note  of  preparation  is  sounded, 
ind  so  much.care  taken  to  ensure  it  a  favourable  and  conspicuous  introduc- 
tioD,  as  lo  give  the  reader  rather  a  distressing  impression  of  the  labour  the 
iDthor  has  bestowed  on  his  composition,  and  of  the  great  value  he  attaches 
even  to  the  meanest  of  his  ingredients. 

It  is  difficult  for  us  to  believe,  that  Mr.  Southey  has  ever  rejected  or  sup- 
pressed any  idea  that  he  thought  might  be  introduced  with  the  smallest  pros- 
pect of  success ;  or  has  ever  regarded  any  of  so  little  importance,  as  to  deserve 
only  a  slight  and  incidental  notice.  In  his  poetry,  therefore,  we  have  not 
I  selection  of  the  thoughts  and  images  that  have  occurred  to  him :  but  we  seem 
lohave  them  all — and  to  have  them  all  dilated  and  worked  up  with  nearly 
the  same  fond  and  indiscriminate  anxiety.  He  seems,  in  short,  to  have  as 
excessive  a  love  for  his  own  genius  as  Ovid,  or  the  long-winded  Spaniards 
and  Italians  of  the  sixteenth  century;  and  to  think  as  little  of  sparing  his 
readers  any  thing  which  his  own  reading  or  reflection  had  once  suggested  to 
his  imagination.  The  effect  of  all  this  te,  not  only  to  make  his  poetry  very 
diffuse,  and  to  give  it  a  general  air  of  heaviness  and  labour,  but  to  deprive  his 
felicities  of  their  greatest  grace,  and  to  render  his  failures  inexpiable. 

There  is  nothing  so  charming  in  poetry,  as  that  appearance  of  perfect  ease 
and  carelessness  which  makes  the  result,  perhaps  of  long  study,  appear  like 
the  spontaneous  effusion  of  a  superior  or  inspired  mind ;  and  at  once  raises 
the  reader,  as  it  were,  into  the  society  of  a  higher  order  of  beings,  whoso 
eommon  language  and  habits  of  thought  bear  a  stamp  of  vigour  and  subli- 
mity far  above  the  reach  of  ordinary  mortals.  This  charm,  however,  is 
destroyed,  the  moment  that  we  are  permitted  to  look  behind  the  scenes, 
^d  to  catch  a  peep  of  the  operose  and  toilsome  m«ida\v\^\^M  Vtiv^'^^ 
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cffccl  ig  produced.  Nor  can  any  sei^ret  be  of  mora  importance  for  a  poet  (o 
keep  from  his  readers,  than  that  of  the  Ume  lie  has  spent,  and  Ibe  difuculties 
he  has  encountered,  in  tlio  course  of  his  composition.  This  maxim,  we 
think,  was  well  undcrsto^id  by  the  older  writers;  among  whom  it  is  rare 
to  find  any  marks  of  extraordinary  pains,  either  to  introduce  or  to  bring  out 
their  favourite  images  or  conceptions.  We  do  not  speak  of  the  labour  oc* 
casionally  bestowed,  and  visibly  enough,  on  their  diction  or  versifieatioo; 
but,  with  reference  to  the  more  sul)stantial  qualities  of  thought  and  fancy, 
we  think  there  are  few  pools  of  established  character  who  can  be  reproached, 
in  any  considerable  degree,  with  the  fault  we  impute  to  Mr.  Southey.  On 
the  contrary,  it  will  be  found,  that  almost  all  their  beauties  appear  to  have 
been  produced  by  accident;  and  that  their  Gne  passages  are  both  brought  id 
and  concluded,  with  an  apparent  unconsciousness  of  their  superior  m^L 
They  are  neither  introduced  with  any  sort  of  parade,  nor  dwelt  upon  with 
any  protracted  complacency.  They  open  quietly  upon  the  eye  of  the  reader 
as  he  advances  :  and  disappear  again  long  before  he  is  satiated  witli  behold- 
ing them.  He  is  never  diverted  from  his  {mth  to  catch  a  striking  view  of 
them :  nor  made  to  linger  in  its  windings  till  all  their  sweetness  is  exhausted. 

The  practice  of  Mr.  Southcy,  and  of  many  other  modern  writers  of  iiH 
ferior  note,  is  directly  tlie  reverse  of  this;  nor  indeed  is  there  any  fault  mom 
characteristic  of  our  modern  i)oetry,  and  perhaps  of  our  literature  in  general, 
than  the  oifensive  anxiety  that  our  authors  are  continually  showing  to  make 
the  most  of  their  talents  and  their  materials — to  miss  no  occasion  to  asloniih 
and  transport  the  reader,— -and  to  take  special  care  that  nothing  whicii  they 
think  beautiful  or  important  shall  pass  unol)served,  or  be  dismissed  till  id 
merits  have  been  fully  pointed  out,  and  made  apparent  to  the  most  negligent 
and  inattentive.  It  is  this  miserable  trick  of  over-rating  the  importance  of  all 
our  conceptions,  that  has  made  our  recent  literature  so  intolerably  diffiue 
and  voluminous.  No  man,  for  example,  has  now  the  forbearance  towrile 
essays  as  short  as  Hume's,  even  if  he  liad  talents  to  make  them  as  good; 
nor  will  any  one  be  contented  with  stating  his  views  and  arguments  in  a  po- 
pular and  consise  manner,  and  leaving  them  to  their  fate ;  but  we  must  hiTe 
long  speculative  introductions — illustrations  and  digressions— objectioof 
anticipated  and  answered — verbose  a|)ologies,  at  once  fulsome  and  modeit 
— practical  inferences— historical  deductions — and  predictions  as  to  the  effect 
of  our  doctrines,  or  the  neglect  of  them,  on  the  fate  of  men,  and  of  theunivene, 
in  all  time  coming.  In  poetry,  again,  a  great  part  of  our  modem  aulhon 
seem  equally  averse  to  throw  away  the  rubbish  of  their  imaginations ;  and 
when  tliey  do  hit  upon  any  thing 'which  seems  to  them  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary value,  never  fail  to  exert  themselves  notably  to  ensure  ibe]  reader^! 
attention  to  it.  It  is  introduced  either  with  startling  abruptness,  orriowaod 
pompous  preparation  ;  and  is  turned  into  all  possible  lighla,  aiod  repeated 
in  all  possible  forms,  and  with  every  possible  encouragement  and  suasory  to 
admiration.  The  consequence  of  all  which  is,  tliat  the  whole  spirit,  ligfatnetf* 
and  nature  of  the  thought  is  extinguished ;  and  the  reader  left  oppressed 
with  a  sense  of  fatigue,  heaviness,  and  confusion. 

But  if  this  tone  of  [lerpetual  clTort  and  ambition  prove  so  injurioug]  lo  lb« 
effect  of  the  very  passages  in  which  a  poet  is  most  successful,  it  is  a  (bousand 
times  worse  where  he  experiences  any  failure  or  miscarriage.  If  a  mtf 
says  a  dull  thing  in  a  low  tone  and  quiet  manner,  it  is  very  likely  to  escqie 
aodce, — and  is  almr>st  sure  to  escape  derision  ; — but  if  he  uUer  an  inoofr- 
cdvable  glupidily  in  an  emphatk  zxA  ixto^j^V.^<i:^v\ ,  «Bi&?fi«^UkuiC  gicil 
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puns  to  prepare  his  hearers  for  something  very  impressive, — the  ridicule  is 
irresistible,  and  its  effect  scarcely  ever  to  be  got  over.  Now,  the  poets  who 
are  at  so  much'  trouble  to  force  all  their  bright  thoughts  on  the  notice  of 
their  readers,  aoipn^^tm^a  mistake  for  a  bright  thought  what  appears  to  others 
purely  nonsensical  or  affected ;  and  thus  give  rise  to  associations  that  are 
■eitherveryfavourable  to  their  reputation,  norvery  easily  dissolved.  Where 
there  is  bo  visible  effort,  though  there  may  be  dulness,  there  can  scarcely 
he  failure  ;  and  the  reader  who  is  not  gratiBcd,  may  still  retain  his  faith  in 
the  taste  and  judgment  of  the  author, — and  impute  his  want  of  brilliancy 
loan  intractable  subject,  or  a  moment  of  negligence  or  inattention :  but,  the 
instant  that  he  fails  m  a  strenuous  and  open  attempt  on  his  admiration,  there 
n  an  end  to  apdogy  and  toleration ; — there  is  then  evident  proof  of  weak- 
less,  where  a  feato^  strength  was  intended, — and  of  open  and  irreconcilable 
diflerences  as  to  the  fundamental  articles  of  his  mystery.  In  our  classical 
poets,  accordingly,  though  there  is  abundance  of  flat  passages,  we  scarcely 
recollect  any  instance  of  egregious  failure.  In  Mr.  Southey  and  Mr.  Words- 
worth, and  in  the  German  dramatists  whom  they  seem  to  copy,  we  meet 
with  them  perpetually :  nor  is  it  possible,  even  for  great  genius  and  originality, 
to  prevent  the  combination  of  childishness  with  an  unremitting  effort  at  force 
ind  sublimity,  from  producing  passages  which  chill  the  unwary  reader  with 
•  mixture  of  riiame,  provocation,  and  compassion.* 


CAMPBELL,  f 


We  rejoice  once  more  to  see  a  polished  and  pathetic  poem,  in  the  old 
style  of  English  pathos  and  poetry.  This  is  of  the  pitch  of  the  Castle  of 
Indolence,  and  the  finer  parts  of  Spenser ;  with  more  feeling,  in  many 
places,  than  the  first,  and  more  condensation  and  diligent  finishing  than 
the  latter.  If  the  true  tone  of  nature  be  not  every  where  maintained,  it 
gives  place,  at  least,  to  art  only,  and  not  to  affectation-^-and,  least  of  all,  to 
affectation  of  singularity  or  rudeness. 

Beautiful  as  the  greater  part  of  this  volume  is,  the  public  taste,  we  are 
afraid,  has  of  late  been  too  much  accustomed  to  beauties  of  a  more  obtru- 
sive and  glaring  kind,  to  be  fully  sensible  of  its  merit.  Without  supposing 
that  this  taste  has  been  in  any  great  degree  vitiated,  or  even  imposed  upon, 
by  the  babyism  or  the  antiquarianism  which  have  lately  been  versified  for 
its  improvement,  we  may  be  allowed  to  suspect,  that  it  has  been  somewhat 
dazzled  by  the  splendour,  and  bustle,  and  variety  of  the  most  popular  of  our 
recent  poems;  and  that  the  more  modest  colouring  of  truth  and  nature  may, 
at  this  moment,  seem  somewhat  cold  and  feeble.  We  have  endeavoured, 
on  former  occasions,  to  do  justice  to  the  force  and  originality  of  some  of 
these  brilliant  productions,  as  well  as  to  the  genius  (fitted  for  much  higher 
things)  of  their  authors — and  have  little  doubt  of  being  soon  called  upon 
for  a  renewed  tribute  of  applause.    But  we  cannot  help  saying,  in  the 

'  •  Fdt  nnewn  of  Southej's  other  works,  see  Vol.  i.  p.  63.   Vol.  tH.  p.  1.  Vol.  xi.  p.  31.   Vol. 
iiiL>.447.  VoLxxv.p.  1.  Vol.xxvi.  p.441.    Vol.  xxviu.  p.  161.    Vol.  xxxv.  p.  482.    Vol. 

t  Oertnideof  Wyoming,  a  Pennsjlfanian  Tale;  and  olbct  l?oem«.  li^  tWaw Cwm^"^-— 
Vii  sfr.  ^  i.  April,  1909. 
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mean  time,  that  the  work  hefore  us  belongs  to  a  class  which  comes  nearer 
to  our  conception  of  pure  and  perfect  poetry.  Such  productions  do  not, 
indeed,  strike  so  strong  a  blow  as  the  vehement  effusions  of  our  modem 
Trouffeurs;  but  they  are  calculated,  we  think,  to  please  more  deeply,  and 
to  call  out  more  permanently^  those  trains  of  emotion,  in  which  the  delight 
of  poetry  will  probably  be.  found  to  consist.  They  may  not  be  so  loudly  nor 
so  universally  applauded ;  but  their  fame  will  probably  endure  longer,  and 
they  will  be  oftener  recalled  to  mingle  with  the  reveries  <rf  solitary  leisure', 
or  the  consolations  of  real  sorrow. 

There  is  a  sort  of  poetry,  no  doubt,  as  there  is  a  sort  of  flowers,  which  can 
bear  the  broad  sun  and  the  ruffling  winds  of  the  world, — ^whidi  thrive  un- 
der the  hands  and  eyes  of  indiscriminaling  multitudes,  and  please  as  mudi 
in  hot  and  crowded  saloons,  as  in  their  own  sheltered  repositories;  but  the 
finer  and  the  purer  sorts  blossom  only  in  the  shade,  and  never  give 
out  their  sweets  but  to  those  who  seek  them  amid  the  quiet  and  secliH 
sion  of  the  scenes  which  gave  them  birth.  There  are  torrents  and  cascades 
which  attract  the  admiration  of  tittering  parties,  and  of  which  even  the  busy 
must  turn  aside  to  catch  a  transient  glance;  but  *'  the  haunted  stream 
steals  through  a  still  and  a  solitary  landscape;  and  its  beauties  are  neyH 
revealed,  but  to  him  who  strays,  in  calm  contemplation,  by  its  course,  and 
follows  its  wanderings  with  undistracted  andun  impatient  admiration^  There 
is  a  reason,  too,  for  all  this,  which  may  be  made  more  plain  than  by  me- 
taphors. 

The  highest  delight  which  poetry  produces,  does  not  arise  from  the  m^re 
passive  perception  of  the  images  or  sentiments  which  it  presents  to  the  mind, 
but  from  the  excitement  which  is  given  to  its  own  eternal  activity,  and  the 
character  which  is  impressed  on  the  train  of  its  spontaneous  conceptions. 
Even  the  dullest  reader  generally  sees  more  than  is  directly  presented  to 
him  by  the  poet;  but  a  lover  of  poetry  always  sees  infinitely  more;  and  is 
often  indebted  to  his  author  for  little  more  than  an  impulse,  or  the  key-^ote 
of  a  melody,  which  his  fancy  makes  out  for  itself.  Thus,  the  effect  of  poe- 
try depends  more  on  the  fiuH/ulneas  of  the  impressions  to  which  it  gifes 
rise,  than  on  their  own  individual  force  or  novelty ;  and  the  writers  who 
possess  the  greatest  powers  of  fascination,  are  not  those  who  present  us  with 
the  greatest  number  of  lively  images  or  lofty  sentiments,  but  who  most  su^ 
cessfully  impart  their  own  impulse  to  the  current  of  our  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, and  give  the  colour  of  their  brighter  conceptions  to  those  which  they 
excite  in  us.  Now,  upon  a  little  consideration,  it  will  probably  appear, 
that  the  dazzling,  and  the  busy  and  marvellous  scenes  which  constitute  the 
whole  charm  of  some  poems,  are  not  so  well  calculated  to  produce  this 
effect,  as  those  more  intelligible  delineations  which  are  borrowed  from  or^- 
dinary  life,  and  coloured  from  familiar  affections.  The  object  is,  to  awaken 
in  our  minds  a  train  of  kindred  emotions,  and  to  excite  our  imaginations  to 
work  out  for  themselves  a  tissue  of  pleasing  or  impressive  conceptions^ 
But  it  seems  obvious,  that  this  is  more  likely  to  be  accomplished  by  sur-^  ' , 
rounding  us  gradually  with  those  objects,  and  involving  us  in  those  situations,  j 
with  which  we  have  long  been  accustomed  to  associate  the  feelings  of  the  ^ 
poet, — than  by  startling  us  with  some  tale  of  wonder,  or  attempting  to  en- 
gage our  affections  for  personages,  of  whose  character  and  condition  we  are 
little  able  to  form  any  conception.  These,  indeed,  are  more  sure  than  the  i 
other  to  produce  a  momentary  sensation,  by  the  novelty  and  exaggeration  ' 
wlih  which  they  are  commonly  altended  \  but  their  power  is  spent  at  the 
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impulse  ;  they  do  not  strike  root  and  germinate  in  the  mind,  like  the 
Is  of  its  native  feelings;  nor  propagate  throughout  the  imagination  that 
;  series  of  delightful  movements,  which  is  only  excited  when  the  song 
le  poet  is  the  echo  of  our  familiar  feelings. 

t  appears  to  us,  therefore,  that  hy  far  the  most  powerful  and  enchanting 
try  is  that  which  depends  for  its  effect  upon'  the  just  representation  of 
imon  feelings  and  common  situations,  and  not  on  the  strangeness  of  its 
dents y  or  the  novelty  or  exotic  splendour  of  its  scenes  and  characters. 
3  difficulty  is,  no  doubt,  to  give  the  requisite  force,  elegance,  and  dignity 
Jiese  ordinary  subjects,  and  to  win  a  way  for  them  to  the  heart,  by  that 
e  and  concise  expression  of  natural  emotion,  which  is  among  the  rarest 
;s  of  inspiration.  To  accomplish  this,  the  poet  must  do  much;  and 
I  reader  something.  The  one  must  practice  enchantment,  and  the  other 
>mit  to  it.  The  one  must  purify  his  conceptions  from  all  that  is  low  or 
ificial ;  and  the  other  must  lend  himself  gently  to  the  impression,  and 
rain  from  disturbing  it  by  any  movement  of  worldly  vanity,  derision,  or 
rdheartedness.  In  an  advanced  state  of  society,  the  expression  of  simple 
lotion  is  so  obstructed  by  ceremony,  or  so  distorted  by  affectation,  that 
OQgh  the  sentiment  itself  be  still  familiar  to  the  greater  part  of  mankind, 
e  verbal  representation  of  it  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty.  One  set 
writers,  accordingly,  finding  the  whole  language  of  men  and  women  too 
•phisticated  for  this  purpose,  have  been  obliged  to  go  to  the  nursery  for  a 
lOre  suitable  phraseology ;  another  has  adopted  the  style  of  courtly  Arcad- 
D8 ;  and  a  third,  that  of  mere  Bedlamites.  So  much  more  difficult  is  it  to 
(press  natural  feelings,  than  to  narrate  battles,  or  describe  prodigies ! 
But  even  when  the  poet  has  done  his  part,  there  are  many  causes  which 
lay  obstruct  his  immediate  popularity.  In  the  first  place,  it  requires  a  cer- 
lin  degree  of  sensibility  to  perceive  his  merit.  There  are  thousands  of 
eople  who  can  admire  a  florid  description,  or  be  amused  with  a  wonderful 
Lory,  to  whom  a  pathetic  poem  is  quite  unintelligible.  In  the  second  place, 
I  requires  a  certain  degree  of  leisure  and  tranquillity.  A  picturesque  stanza 
aay  be  well  enough  relished  while  the  reader  is  getting  his  hair  combed ; 
•ut  a  sense  of  tenderness  or  emotion  will  not  do  for  the  corner  of  a  crowded 
Irawing-room.  Finally,  it  requires  a  certain  degree  of  courage  to  proclaim 
he  merits  of  such  a  writer.  Those  who  feel  the  most  deeply,  are  most  given 
0  disguise  their  feelings ;  and  derision  is  never  so  agonising  as  when  it 
^ounces  on  the  wanderings  of  misguided  sensibility.  Considering  the  habits 
>f  the  age  in  which  we  live,  therefore,  and  the  fashion,  which,  though  not 
mmutable,  has  for  some  time  run  steadily  in  an  opposite  direction,  we 
ihould  not  be  much  surprised  if  a  poem,  whose  chief  merit  consisted  in  its 
pathos,  and  in  the  softness  and  exquisite  tenderness  of  its  representations  of 
domestic  life  and  romantic  seclusion,  should  meet  with  less  encouragement 
Uian  it  deserves.  If  the  volume  before  us  were  the  work  of  an  unknown 
writer,  indeed,  we  should  feel  no  little  apprehension  about  its  success  ;  but 
Mr.  Campbeirs  name  has  power,  we  are  persuaded,  to  ensure  a  very  par- 
tial and  a  very  general  attention  to  whatever  it  accompanies,  and,  we  would 
fain  hope,  influence  enough  to  reclaim  the  public  taste  to  a  juster  standard 
of  excellence.  The  success  of  his  former  work,  indeed,  goes  far  to  remove 
our  anxiety  for  the  fortune  of  this.  It  contained,  perhaps,  more  brilliant 
uid  bold  passages  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  poem  before  us ;  but  it  was 
inferior,  we  think/  in  soflness  and  beauty ;  and,  being neeesj^ra^^  Q\^\ftft\<fe 
Hilary  and  didactic  character,  had  far  less  pal\\os  aT\i  VuVet^V  ^^"cw  ^\^ 
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very  simple  talc.  Those  who  admired  the  PleaKires  of  Hope  for  the  passigi 
about  Brama  and  Kosciusko,  may  perhaps  be  somewhat  disappointed  with 
the  gentler  tone  of  Gertnide ;  but  those  who  loved  that  charming  work  for 
its  pictures  of  infancy  and  of  maternal  and  connubial  love,  may  read  on  facte 
with  the  assurance  of  a  still  higher  gratiCcction. 

*  4i  m  *  *  4  *  * 

We  close  this  volume,  on  the  whole,  'with  feelings  of  regret  for  its  shM- 
ness,  and  of  admiration  for  the  genius  of  its  author.  There  are  but  two 
noble  sorts  of  poetry, — the  pathetic  and  the  sublime ;  and  we  think  he  bi 
given  very  extraordinary  proofs  of  his  talents  for  both.  There  is  somelhiog^ 
too,  we  will  venture  to  add,  in  the  style  of  many  of  his  conceptions,  which 
irresistibly  impresses  us  with  the  conviction,  that  he  can  do  much  greite 
things  than  he  has  hitherto  accomplished ;  and  leads  us  to  regard  him,  eves 
yet,  as  a  poet  of  still  greater  promise  than  performance.  It  seems  to  usit 
if  the  natural  force  and  boldness  of  his  ideas  were  habitually  checked  by  a 
certain  fastidious  timidity,  and  an  anxiety  about  the  minor  graces  of  correct 
and  chastened  composition.  Certain  it  is,  at  least,  that  his  greatest  iirf 
most  lofty  flights  have  been  made  in  those  smaller  pieces,  about  which,  il 
is  natural  to  think,  he  must  have  felt  least  solicitude ;  and  that  he  has  sll^ 
ceedcd  most  splendidly  where  he  must  have  been  most  free  from  the  feff  ' 
of  failure.  We  wish  any  praises  or  exhortations  of  ours  had  the  power  to  i 
give  him  confidence  in  his  own  great  talents ;  and  hope  earnestly,  that  he  s 
will  now  meet  with  such  encouragement,  as  may  set  him  above  all  restraiati  '< 
that  proceed  from  apprehension,  and  induce  him  to  give  free  scope  to  tbat : 
genius,  of  which  we  are  persuaded  that  the  world  has  hitherto  seen  ralber  * 
the  grace  than  the  richness.  * 


PROFESSOR  WILSON,  f 


This  is  a  new  recruit  to  the  company  of  lake  poets ;-— and  one  who,  fron  - 
his  present  bearing,  promises,  we  think,  not  only  to  do  them  goodsenricc,  • 
and  to  rise  to  high  honours  in  the  corps ;  but  to  raise  its  name,  and  advaocc 
its  interests,  even  among  the  tribes  of  the  unbelievers.   Though  he  wean  , 
openly  the  badge  of  their  peculiarities,  and  professes  the  most  humble  d^-  - 
votion  to  their  great  captain,  Mr.  Wordsworth,  we  think  he  has  kept  deir  ■ 
of  several  of  the  faults  that  may  be  imputed  to  his  preceptors ;  and  assumed, 
upon  the  whole,  a  more  attractive  and  conciliating  air,  than  the  leaders  be 
has  chosen  to  follow.  He  has  the  same  predilection,  indeed,  forengrafliV 
powerful  emotions  on  ordinary  occurrences ;  and  the  same  tendency  to  poA 
all  his  emotions  a  great  deal  too  far — the  same  disdain  of  all  worldly  es- 
joyments  and  pursuits — and  the  same  occasional  mistakes,  as  to  energy  ui 
simplicity  of  diction,  which  characterise  the  works  of  his  predecessois. 
But  he  diflcrs  from  them  in  this  very  im[)ortant  particular,  that  though  he  . 

*  I  hftTe  not  thought  it  necetnnr  to  odd  to  the  above  beautiful  remarks  on  the  charadcr  of 
Campbell'!  poetry  the  outline  which  the  reviewer  hat  given  of  the  poem  of  *'  Oertrude/'  or  tkt 
paatagee  he  has  selected  to  justify  the  decision  he  has  pronounced.  The  concluding  rcmarkf  m 
the  genhis  and  talents  of  Mr.  Campbell  are  in  accordance  with  the  sentiments  frequeiUlreiDmi- 
edh  the  Edinburgh  Review  in  reference  to  that  delightful  poet.  (See  a  review  of  nis  **  8pe«0i 
cfBritkh  Poetfir  Vol.  xxxi.  and  of  hii "  Tbeodiic/'  Vol.  xli.  p.  271.) 
f  IflliDD's  life  of  l^dM,  and  other  PoeM.--Nc\.TiiL.^»l%.V<^>K^  ] 
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does  generally  eodcayour  to  raise  a  train  of  lofty  and  pathetic  sensations' 
upon  very  trifling  incidents  and  familiar  objects,  and  frequently  pursues 
them  to  a  great  height  of  extravagance  and  exaggeration >  he  is  scarcely  ever 
guilty  of  &e  offence  of  building  them  upon  a  foundation  that  is  ludicrous  or 
purely  fantastic.  He  makes  more,  to  be  sure,  of  a  sleeping  child,  or  a  lonely 
cataract — and  flies  into  greater  raptures  about  female  purity  and  moonlight 
kodscapes,  and  fine  dreams,  and  flowers,  and  singing-birds — than  most 
other  poeis  permit  themselves  to  do, — though  it  is  of  the  very  essence  of 
poetry  to  be  enraptured  with  such  things : — but  he  does  not  break  out  into 
aoy  ecstacies  about  spades  or  sparrows'  eggs— or  men  gathering  leeches — 
or  women  in  duffle  cloaks— or  plates  and  porringers— or  washing  tubs — 
or  any  of  those  baser  themes  which  poetry  was  always  permitted  to  disdain, 
without  any  impeachment  of  her  atTability,  till  Mr.  Wordsworth  thought 
lit  to  force  her  into  an  acquaintance  with  them. 

Though  Mr.  Wilson  may  be  extravagant,  therefore,  he  is  not  perverse ; 
lad  though  the  more  sober  part  of  his  readers  may  not  be  able  to  follow 
kirn  lo  the  summit  of  his  sublimer  sympathies,  they  cannot  be  oflended  at 
(he  invitation,  or  even  refuse  to  grant  him  their  company  to  a  certain  distance 
on  the  journey.     The  objects  for  which  he  seeks  to  interest  them  are  all 
objects  of  natural  interest ;  and  the  emotions  which  he  connects  with  them 
are,  in  some  degree,  associated  with  them  in  all  reflecting  minds.     It  is  the 
great  misfortune  of  Mr.  Wordsworth,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  is  exceedingly 
apt  to  make  choice  of  subjects  which  are  not  only  unfit  in  themselves  to 
excite  any  serious  emotion,  but  naturally  present  themselves  to  ordinary 
minds  as  altogetiier  ridiculous ;  and,  consequently,  to  revolt  and  disgust  his 
readers  by  an  appearance  of  paltry  aflectation,  or  incomprehensible  conceit. 
We  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the  genius  of  Mr. Wordsworth,  and  the 
most  sincere  veneration  for  all  we  have  heard  of  his  character;  but  it  is 
impossible  to  contemplate  the  injury  he  has  done  to  his  reputation  by  this 
poor  ambition  of  originality,  without  a  mixed  sensation  of  provocation  and 
regret.     We  are  willing  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  spades,  and  the  eggs, 
and  the  tubs  which  he  commemorates,  actually  suggested  to  him  all  the 
emotions  and  reflections  of  which  he  has  chosen  to  make  them  the  vehicles ; 
but  they  surely  are  not  the  only  objects  which  have  suggested  similar  emo- 
tions ;  and  we  really  cannot  understand  why  the  circumstance  of  their  being 
quite  unfit  to  suggest  them  to  any  other  person  should  have  recommended 
them  as  their  best  accompaniments  in  an  address  to  the  public.     Wo  do  not 
want  Mr. Wordsworth  to  write  like  Pope  or  Prior,  nor  to  dedicate  his  muse 
to  subjects  which  he  does  not  himself  think  interesting.    We  arc  prepared, 
on  the  contrary,  to  listen  with  a  far  deeper  delight  to  the  songs  of  his  moun- 
tain solitude,  and  to  gaze  on  his  mellow  pictures  of  simple  happiness  and 
affection,  and  his  lofty  sketches  of  human  worth  and  energy ;  and  we  only 
beg,  that  we  may  have  these  nobler  elements  of  his  poetry,  without  the 
debasement  of  childish  language,  mean  incidents,  and  incongruous  images. 
We  will  not  run  the  risk  of  offending  him,  by  hinting  at  the  prosperity  of 
Scott,  or  Campbell,  or  Crabbe;  but  he  cannot  be  scandalised,  we  think,  if 
we  refer  him  to  the  example  of  the  dutiful  disciple  and  fervent  admirer  who 
is  now  before^us ;  and  entreat  him  to  consider  whether  he  may  not  con- 
Kienliously  abstain  from  those  peculiarities  which  even  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  thought  it  safe  to  imitate. 

Mr.  Wilson  is  not  free  from  some  of  the  faults  of  dictiou  \\\\ve.\v,  ^<i 
Ihink,  belong  to  his  school     He  is  occasionaWy  m^^aV\eB\,  ^w^w^V's^^^wsv 

VOL.  n.  \^ 
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childish;  but  ho  has  less  of  Hume  peculiarities  than  most  of  liis  associates: 
aod  there  is  one  more  importaot  fault  from  wliich,  we  thiok,  he  has  escaped 
altogether.  Wo  allude  now  to  the  olTensive  assumption  of  exclusive  taste, 
judgment,  and  morality,  which  penradcs  most  of  the  writings  of  this  tuneful . 
brotherhood.  There  is  a  tono  of  tragic,  keen,  and  intolerant  reprobation 
in  all  the  censures  they  bestow,  that  is  not  a  little  alarming  to  ordinary 
sinners.  Every  thing  they  do  not  like  is  accursed,  and  pestilent,  and 
inhuman;  and  they  can  scarcely  dilTer  from  any  body  upon  a  point  of. 
criticism,  politics,  or  metaphysics,  without  wondering  what  a  heart  he 
must  have ;  and  expressing,  not  merely  dissent,  but  loathing  and  abhorrence. 
Neitherisitvery  difficult  to  perceive,  that  they  think  it  barely  possible  forany 
one  to  have  any  just  notion  of  poetry,  any  genuine  warmth  of  afTection  or 
philanthropy,  or  any  large  views  as  to  the  true  principles  of  happiness  and 
virtue,  who  does  not  agree  with  them  in  most  of  their  vagaries,  and  lives 
life  very  nearly  akin  to  that  which  they  have  elected  for  themselves.  The 
inhabitants  of  towns,  therefore,  and  most  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
ordinary  business  or  pleasures  of  society,  are  cast  off  without  ceremony  as 
demorali$ed  and  denaturalised  beings ;  and  it  would  evidently  be  a  con- 
siderable stretch  of  charity  in  these  new  apostles  of  taste  and  wisdom, 
to  believe  that  any  one  of  this  description  could  have  a  genuine  relish  for 
the  beauties  of  nature— could  fool  any  ardent  or  devoted  attachment  lo 
another,---or  even  comprehend  the  great  principles  uffbn  which  private  and 

tublic  virtue  must  be  founded.     Mr.  Wilson,  however,  does  not  seem  lo  ' 
elieve  in  the  necessity  of  this  extraordinary  monopoly;  but  speaks  with  i 
tone  of  indulgent  and  open  sociality,  which  is  as  engaging  as  the  jealous  and 
assuming  manner  of  some  of  his  models  is  olTensive.    The  most  striking 
characteristic,  indeed,  as  well  as  the  great  charm  of  the  volume  before  u§, 
is  the  spirit  of  warm  and  unaiTccted  philanthropy  which  breathes  over 
every  page  of  it— that  delighted  tenderness  with  which  the  writer  dwells 
on  the  bliss  of  childhood,  and  the  dignity  of  female  innocence — and  thai   ' 
young  enthusiasm  which  leads  him  to  luxuriate  in  the  descriptions  of   ' 
beautiful  nature  and  the  joys  of  a  life  of  retirement.    If  our  readers  caa 
contrive  to  combine  these  distinguishing  features  with  our  general  refercnes 
of  the  author  to  the  school  of  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  they  will  have 
as  exact  a  conception  of  his  poetical  character  as  can  be  necessary  to  prepare 
them  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the  works  that  are  now  oiTered  to  their 
perusal.  * 


BARRY  CORNWALL.f 


A  good  imitation  of  what  is  excellent  is  generally  preferable  \d  original 
mediocrity :— only  it  provokes  dangerous  comparisons^-Hind  makes  failures 
more  conspicuous-— and  sometimes  reminds  us  that  excellent  things  are 
imitable  by  their  faults-— and  that  too  diligent  a  study  of  the  wonders  of  Alt 
is  apt  to  lead  into  some  forgetfulness  of  the  beauties  of  Nature. 

In  spite  of  all  these  dangers,  we  must  say  that  the  author  before  us  is  a 

*  8ee  another  re? iew  of  Wikoii'ii  poetr/,  equftDj  complimentarj.  Vol.  x«f i.  p.  46flw 
t  ASiciUao  Story,  and  other  Poenm.   Bv  Barry  (Cornwall— Vol.  xxxiii,  p.  144.  Jaooaryt 
I89S. 
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wry  good  imitator — and  unquestionably,  for  the  most  part,  of  very  good 
Dodels.  His  style  is  chiefly  moulded,  and  his  yersification  modulated,  on 
lie  pattern  of  Shakspeare,  and  the  other  dramatists  of  that  glorious  ago — 
inrticularly  Marlow,  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Massinger.  He  has 
ibo  copied  something  from  Milton  and  Ben  Jonson,  and  the  amorous  cava- 
liers of  the  Usurpation — ^and  then  passing  disdainfully  over  all  the  inter- 
mediate writers,  has  flung  himself  fairly  into  the  arms  of  Lord  Byron, 
Cderidge,  Wordsworth,  and  Leigh  Hunt. — This  may  be  thought,  per- 
haps, rather  a  violent  transition;  and  likely  to  lead  to  something  of  an  in- 
congruous mixture.  But  the  materials  really  harmonise  very  tolerably; 
aad  the  candid  reader  of  the  work  will  easily  discover  the  secret  of  this 
inalgamation. 

In  ihejirst  place,  Mr.  Cornwall  is  himself  a  poet— and  one  of  no  mean 
nte; — and  not  being  a  maker  of  parodies  or  centos,  he  does  not  imitate 
,kf  indiscriminately  caricaturing  the  prominent  peculiarities  of  his  models, 
^ir  crowding  together  their  external  or  mechanical  characteristics — but 
■erely  disciplines  his  own  genius  in  the  school  of  theirs — and  tinges  the 
oeatares  of  his  fiancy  with  the  colouring  which  glows  in  theirs.  In  the 
iflff/  place,  and  what  is  much  more  important,  it  is  obvious  that  a  man 
lay  imitate  Shakspeare  and  his  great  compeers,  without  presuming  to  rival 
bir  variety  or  universality,  and  merely  by  endeavouring  to  copy  one  or 
/to  of  their  many  styles  and  excellences, — This  is  the  case  with  Mr.  C. 
Be  does  not  meddle  with  the  thunders  and  lightnings  of  the  mighty  poet, 
md  still  less  with  his  boundless  humour  and  fresh-springing  merriment. 
le  has  nothing  to  do  with  Falslaif  or  Silence ;  and  does  not  venture  him- 
elf  in  the  lists  with  Macbeth,  or  Lear,  or  Othello.  It  is  tlie  tender,  the 
vecty  and  the  fanciful  only,  that  he  aspires  to  copy — the  girlish  innocence 
tnd  lovely  sorrow  of  Juliet,  Imogen,  Perdita,  or  Viola — the  enchanted  so- 
itnde  of  Prospero  and  his  daughter — the  etherial  loves  and  jealousies  of 
Iberon  and  Titania,  and  those  other  magical  scenes,  all  perfumed  with 
ove  and  poetry,  and  breathing  the  spirit  of  a  celestial  spring,  which  lie 
catfered  in  every  part  of  his  writings. — ^The  genius  of  Fletcher,  perhaps, 
8  more  akin  to  Mr.  G.'s  muse  of  imitation,  than  the  soaring  and  *'extra- 
mgint  spirit'*  of  Shakspeare;  and  we  think  we  can  trace,  in  more  places 
lian  one,  the  impression  which  his  fancy  has  received  from  the  patient 
Hiflering  and  sweet  desolation  of  Aspatia,  in  his  Maid's  tragedy.  It  is  the 
f outhful  Milton  only  that  he  has  presumed  to  copy — the  Milton  of  Lycidas 
fend  Gomus,  and  the  Arcades,  and  the  Seraphic  Hymns — not  the  lofty  and 
ttistere  Milton  of  the  Paradise.  From  Jonson,  we  think,  he  has  imitated 
feome  of  those  exquisite  songs  and  lyrical  pieces  that  lie  buried  in  the  rub- 
bisli  of  his  masks,  and  which  continued  to  be  the  models  for  all  such  writ- 
ings down  to  the  period  of  the  Restoration.  Tliere  are  no  traces,  we  think, 
of  Dryden,  or  Pope,  or  Young, — or  of  any  body  else,  indeed,  till  we  come 
down  to  Lord  Byron,  and  our  other  tuneful  contemporaries. — From  what 
^n  have  already  said,  it  will  be  understood,  that  Mr.  C.  has  not  thought  of 
initafiog  all  Byron,  any  more  than  all  Shakspeare.  He  leaves  untouched 
Ae  mockery  and  misanthropy,  as  well  as  much  of  the  force  and  energy,  of 
iie  noble  Lord's  poetry — and  betakes  himself  only  to  its  deep  sense  of 
keauty,  and  the  grace  and  tenderness  that  are  so  often  and  so  strangely  in- 
Jerwoveo  wiUi  those  less  winning  characteristics. — It  is  the  poetry  of  Han- 
ued,  of  Parisina,  of  Haid6e  and  Thyrsa,  tliat  he  aims  at  copying,  and  not 


i 
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Ihe  higher  and  more,  onorgctic  tone  of  the  Corsair,  or  Childe  Harold 
Don  Juan.  Ho  has  indeed  borrowed  the  manner  of  this  last  piece  in 
of  Ihc  poems  in  this  little  volume — but  has  shown  no  great  aptitude 
wit  or  sarcasm,  and  has  succeeded  only  in  the  parts  that  are  pathetic 
tender.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  the  diction  of  Wordsworth  and  Colerii 
and  some  imitation  of  their  beauties :  but  we  think  the  natural  bent  of 
genius  is  more  like  that  of  Leigh  Hunt  than  any  other  author.  He  has 
same  play  of  fancy,  and  the  same  capacity  of  deep  and  delicate  feel 
together  with  the  same  relish  for  the  old  Italian  poetry,  and  the  plain 
simple  pathos  of  Dante  and  Boccacio.  We  doubt,  however,  whether  he 
equal  force  of  original  talent,  or  whether  he  could  have  written  any  thin 
good,  on  the  whole,  as  the  beautiful  story  of  Rimini.  But  he  has  b< 
taste  and  better  judgment — or,  what  perhaps  is  but  saying  the  same  lb 
he  has  less  affectation,  and  far  less  conceit.  He  has  scarcely  any  o 
affectation,  indeed,  than  is  almost  necessarily  implied  in  a  s(h1u1ous  imit 
of  difficult  models — and  no  visible  conceit  at  all.  On  the  contrary, 
cannot  help  supposing  him  to  be  a  very  natural  and  amiable  person, 
has  taken  to  write  poetry,  more  for  the  love  he  bears  it,  than  the  fam 
which  it  may  raise  him — who  cares  nothing  for  the  sects  and  factions 
which  the  poetical  world  may  be  divided ; — but,  regarding  himself  i 
debtor  to  every  writer  who  has  given  him  pleasure,  desires  nothing  \h 
than  to  range  freely  over  the  whole  Parnassian  garden,  ' '  stealing  and  gi 
odour  "  with  a  free  spirit  and  a  grateful  and  joyous  heart. 

It  is  Ihis  apparent  devotion  to  the  purer  part  of  his  art,  and  the  total 
elusion  of  all  contentious  and  dogmatical  matter,  that  constitutes  the  g 
charm  of  his  writing.  The  fever  of  party  spirit,  and  the  bitterness  of  i 
culative  contention,  have  of  late  years  infected  all  our  literature; 
Poetry  itself,  instead  of  being  the  balm  and  anodyne  of  minds,  hurt 
ruffled  with  the  rugged  tasks  and  angry  struggles  of  the  world,  has  too  o 
been  made  the  vehicle  of  moral  and  political  animosity,  religious  antipai 
and  personal  offence.  We  cannot  always,  with  all  our  philosophy,  es< 
the  soil  and  tarnish  of  those  contagious  pursuits ;  but  it  is  delightful  to  I 
from  them  awhile,  to  the  unalloyed  sweets  of  such  poetry  as  Mr.  Cornwa 
and  to  refresh  our  fancies,  and  strengthen  and  compose  our  good  afTecti* 
among  the  images  of  love  and  beauty,  and  gentle  sympathy  and  sorrow,  i 

which  it  every  where  presents  us. 

*  *  *  ♦  »  ♦  ♦ 

If  it  be  the  peculiar  province  of  Poetry  to  give  delight,  this  author  sh( 
rank  very  high  among  our  poets;  and,  in  spite  of  his  neglect  of  the  ten 
passions^  he  does  rank  very  high  in  our  estimation.  He  has  a  beautiful  fi 
and  a  beautiful  diction — and  a  fine  ear  for  the  music  of  verse,  and  g 
tenderness  and  delicacy  of  feeling.  He  seems,  moreover,  to  be  altoge 
•free  from  any  tincture  of  bitterness,  rancour,  or  jealousy ;  and  never  sh 
us  with  atrocity,  or  stiffens  us  with  horror,  or  confounds  us  with  the  dn 
Xul  sublimities  of  demoniacal  energy.  His  soul,  on  the  contrary,  se 
filled  to  overflowing  with  images  of  love  and  beauty,  and  gentle  sorr< 
and  tender  pity,  and  mild  and  holy  resignation.  The  character  of  his  po 
is  to  soothe,  and  melt,  and  delight:  to  make  us  kind,  and  thoughtful, 
imaginative — to  purge  away  the  dregs  of  our  earthly  passions,  by  the 
finiqg^fires  of  a  pure  imagination,  and  to  lap  us  up  from  the  eating  can 
vlifc,  tn  visions  so  soft  and  bright,  as  to  sink  like  morning  dreainson 
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ses,  and  at  the  same  lime  so  distinct  and  truly  fashioned  upon  the  etcr- 
.  paJUerns  of  nature,  as  to  hold  their  place  before  our  eyes  long  after  they 
re  agaio  been  opened  on  the  dimmer  scenes  of  the  world. 
Why  this  should  not  be  thought  the  highest  kind  of  poetry,  we  profess 
reelves  rather  at  a  loss  to  explain ;  — and  certainly  are  ourselves  often  in 
mood  to  thi^k  that  it  is  so ;  and  to  believe  that  the  more  tremendous 
tations  of  the  breast,  to  which  the  art  has  so  often  been  made  sub- 
r^ient,  have  attracted  more  admiration,  and  engrossed  more  talent,  Ih^n 
ght  in  justice  to  have  been  assigned  them.  The  real  lovers  of  poetry,  we 
»pect,  mrill  generally  incline  their  ears  most  willingly  to  its  softer  and  more 
DDing  strains — nor  can  we  believe  that  it  was  for  them  that  its  more 
multuom  measures  were  invented.  Men  of  delicate  sensibility  and  in- 
jnmable  imaginations  do  not  require  the  stronger  excitement  of  those 
listerous  and  agonising  emotions,  without  which  it  may  be  difficult  to 
use  the  sympathies,  of  more  tardy  and  rugged  natures.  The  poetical 
anperament  is  intrinsicaUy  dreamy  and  contemplative;  and  subsists  in 
Msiooate  taiaginings,  and  beautiful  presentments  of  the  fancy.  Wrath, 
Bd  scorn,  and  misanthropy,  are  scarcely  among  its  natural  elements.  It 
as  but  little  legitimate  affinity  with  horror  and  agony,  and  none  at  all  with 
version  and  disgust;  nor  is  it  easy  to  conceive  that  it  should  very  long 
luntain  its  attraction  where  the  predominating  feelings  it  excites  are  those 
I  dread,  astonishment,  and  disdain.  Some  strong  and  gloomy  spirits  there 
ftay  be,  that  really  enjoy  the  stormy  trouble  of  the  elements ;  but  the 
pneater  and  the  better  part  of  the  lovers  of  poetry  will  always  be  happy  to 
iscape  to  milder  and  more  temperate  regions,  and  to  pursue  their  medita- 
ions  among  enchantments  of  a  more  engaging  character,  and  forms  of  a 
pntler  aspect/ 


KEATS,  i 

We  have  been  exceedingly  struck  with  the  genius  which  these  volumes 
display,  and  the  spirit  of  poetry  which  breathes  through  all  their  extrava- 
gance. That  imitation  of  our  older  writers,  and  especially  of  our  older  dra- 
matists, to  which  we  cannot  help  flattering  ourselves  that  we  haVe  somewhat 
contributed,  has  brought  on,  as  it  were,  a  second  spring  in  our  poetry;  — 
ind  few  ..of  its  blossoms  are  either  more  profuse  of  sweetness,  or  richer  in 
promise,  than  this  which  is  now  before  us.  Mr.  Keats,  we  understand,  is 
itill  a  very  young  man ;  and  his  whole  works,  indeed,  bear  evidence  enough 
rflhe  fact.  They  are  full  of  extravagance  and  irregularity,  rash  attempts 
at  originality,  interminable  wanderings,  and  excessive  obscurity.  They 
manifestly  require,  therefore,  all  the  indulgence  that  can  be  claimed  for  a 
first  attempt: — ^but  we  think  it  no  less  plain  that  they  deserve  it;  for  they 
are  flushed  all  over  with  the  rich  li^ts  of  fancy,  and  so  coloured  and 
bttlrewn  with  the  flowers  of  poetry,  that  even  while  perplexed  and  bewil- 
dered in  their  labyrinths,  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  intoxication  of  their 
sweetoesB,  or  to  shut  our  hearts  to  the  enchantments  they  so  lavishly  pre- 

*  The  concluding  parafcraph  of  this  critique  is  taken  from  a  review  of  Cornwall's  *'  Marriai) 
GobDna,"  Vol.  xxxiv.  p.  449. 
t.Eadyimon,  and  other  Poems.;  By  John  Keals.— Vol.  xxxiv.  {»  203.    August,  1820. 
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seat.  Tlie  modelg  upon  which  he  has  formed  himself,  in  the  Ei 
the  earliest  and  by  modi  Ihe  most  considerable  of  his  poems,  are  i 
the  Faithful  Shepherdess  of  Fletdier,  and  the  Bad  Shepherd  of  Bei 
— the  eiquisite  metres  and  inspired  diction  of  which  he  has  copied  ^ 
boldness  and  fidelity,-*4nd,  like  his  great  originals,  has  also  coi 
impart  to  the  whole  piece  that  true  rural  and  poetical  air,  which 
only  in  them  and  in  Theocritus,— which  is  at  once  homely  and 
luxurious  and  rode,  Rnd  sets.before  us  the  genuine  sights  and  sc 
snaells  of  the  country,  with  aU  the  magic  and  grace  of  Elysium .  S 
has  the  disadyantage  of  being  mydiological ;  and  in  this  respect,  i 
on  account  of  the  raised  and  rapturous  tone  it  consequently  assi 
poetry  may  bp  better  compared  perhaps  to  the  Comus  and  the  A 
Milton,  of  which  also  there  are  many  traces  of  imitation.  The  | 
tinction,  however,  between  him  and  these  divine  authors  is,  that 
tion  In  them  is  subordinate  to  reason  and  judgment,  while  with 
paramount  and  supreme ; — that  Uieir  ornaments  and  images  are  < 
to  embellish  and  recommend  just  sentiments,  engaging  incidents,  ai 
characters,  while  his  are  poured  out  without  measure  or  restraint, 
DO  apparent  design  but  to  unburden  the  breast^of  the  author,  and 
to  the  OTerflowing  vein  of  his  laincy .  The  thin  and  scanty  tissue  oj 
b  merely  the  light  frame-work  on  which  his  florid  wreaths  are  si 
and  while  his  imaginations  go  rambling  and  entangling  themseb 
where,  like  wild  honeysuckles,  all  idea  of  sober  reason,  and  plan, 
sistency,  is  utterly  forgotten,  and  are  "  strangled  in  their  waste 
A  great  part  of  the  work,  indeed,  is  written  in  the  strangest  and  i 
tastical  manner  that  can  be  imagined .  It  seems  as  if  the  author  had 
every  thing  that  occurred  to  him  in  the  shape  of  a  glittering  image  € 
expression — taking  the  first  word  that  presented  itself  to  make  up 
and  then  made  that  word  the  germ  of  a  new  duster  of  images — a 
new  excursion  of  the  fancy — and  so  wandered  on,  equally  forgetfu 
he  came,  and  heedless  whither  he  was  going,  till  he  had  covered 
with  an  interminable  arabesque  of  connected  and  incongruous  figi 
multiplied  as  they  extended,  and  were  only  harmonised  by  the  bri{ 
their  tints,  and  the  graces  of  their  forms.  In  this  rash  and  headic 
he  has  of  course  many  lapses  and  failures.  There  is  no  work,  ace 
firom  which  a  malicious  critic  could  cull  more  matter  for  ridicule, 
more  obscure,  unnatural,  or  absurd  passages.  But  we  do  not 
to  be  our  office; — and  just  beg  leave,  on  the  contrary,  to  say,  tha 
who,  on  this  account,  would  represent  the  whole  poem  as  despica 
either  have  no  notion  of  poetry,  or  no  regard  to  truth. 

It  is,  in  truth,  at  least  as  full  of  genius  as  of  absurdity ;  an( 
does  not  find  a  great  deal  in  it  to  admire  and  to  give  delight,  can: 
heart  see  much  beauty  in  the  two  exquisite  dramas  to  which 
already  alluded,  or  find  any  great  pleasure  in  some  of  the  finest 
of  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  There  are  very  many  such  persons, 
bdieve,  even  among  the  reading  and  judicious  part  of  the  comi 
correct  scholars,  we  liave  no  doubt,  many  of  them,  and,  it  may 
classical  composers  in  prose  and  in  verse — but  utterly  ignorant  oi 
genius  of  English  poetry,  and  incapable  of  estimating  Hs  approf 
most  exquisite  beauties.  With  that  spirit  we  have  no  hesitation 
that  Mr.  Keats  is  deeply  imbued — and  of  tliose  lx;aulics  he  has 
us  with  noany  striking  examples.    We  are  very  much  inclined 
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add,  that  we^do  Dot  know  any  book  which  we  would  sooner  employ  as  a 
M  to  ascertain  whether  any  one  had  in  him  a  native  relish  for  poetry,  and 
igeouioe  sensibility  to  its  intrinsic  charm.  The  greater  and  more  dis- 
ti^ioished  poets  of  om*  country  have  so  much  else  in  them  to  gratify  other 
Ms  and  propensities,  that  they  are  pretty  sure  to  captivate  and  amuse 
^  to  whom  their  poetry  is  but  an  hinderance  and  obstruction,  as  well 

f«I|i08e  to  whom  it  constitutes  their  chief  attraction.     The  interest  of  the 
iories  they  tell — the  vivacity  of  the  characters  they  delineate— the  weight 
nd  force  of  the  maxims  and  sentiments  in  which  they  abound — ^tbe  very 
idMsaod  wit  and  humour  they  display,  which  may  all  and  each  of  them 
flist  apart  from  their  poetry  and  independent  of  it,  are  quite  sufficient  to 
^ot  for  their  popularity,  without  referring  much  to  that  still  higher 
iK  by  which  they  subdue  to  their  enchantments  those  whose  souls  are 
ifittied  to  the  finer  impulses  of  poetry.    It  is  only  where  those  other  re- 
AtUDendations  are  wanting,  or  exist  in  a  weaker  degree,  that  the  true 
fciDoof  the  attraction,  exercised  by  the  pure  poetry  with  which  they  are 
^olleo  combined,  can  be  fairly  appreciated — ^where,  without  much  in- 
iifeat  or  many  characters,  and  with  little  wit,  wisdom,  or  arrangement,  a 
amber  of  bright  pictures  are  presented  to  the  imagination,  and  a  One 
sling  expressed  of  those  mysterious  relations  by  which  visible  external 
ings  are  assimilated  with  inward  thoughts  and  emotions,  and  become  the 
ages  and  exponents  of  all  passions  and  afTeclions.     To  an  unpoetical 
ider  such  passages  always  appear  mere  raving  and  absurdity — and  to 
s  censure  a  very  great  part  of  the  volume  before  us  will  certainly  be 
}Osed,  with  this  class  of  readers.     Even  in  the  judgment  of  a  fitter 
dienoe,  however,  it  must,  we  fear,  be  admitted,  that,  besides  the  riot 
i  extravagance  of  his  fancy,  the  scope  and  substance  of  Mr.  Keats's 
9lry  is  rather  too  dreary  and  abstracted  to  excite  the  strongest  interest, 
to  sustain  the  attention  through  a  work  of  any  great  compass  or  extent. 
i  deals  too  much  with  shadowy  and  incomprehensible  beings,  and  is  too 
Dstantly  rapt  into  an  extramundane  Elysium,  to  command  a  lasting 
tmest  with  ordinary  mortals — and  must  employ  the  agency  of  more 
ried  and  coarser  emotions,  if  he  wishes  to  take  rank  with  the  seducing 
lets  of  this  or  of  former  generations.     There  is  something  very  curious 
0,  we  think,  in  the  way  in  which  he,  and  Mr.  Barry  Cornwall  also,  have 
ladt  with  the  Pagan  mythology,  of  which  they  have  made  so  much  use  in 
eir  poetry.     Instead  of  presenting  its  imaginary  persons  under  the  trito 
id  vulgar  traits  that  belong  to  them  in  the  ordinary  systems,  little  more  is 
mroweid  from  these  than  the  general  conception  of  their  conditions  and 
ilatioDS ;  and  an  original  character  and  distinct  individuality  is  bestowed 
[N>n  them,  which  has  all  the  merit  of  invention,  and  all  die  grace  and 
traction  of  the  fictions  on  which  it  is  engrafted.     The  ancients,  though 
ley  probably  did  not  stand  in  any  great  awe  of  their  deities,  have  yet  ab- 
ained  very  much  from  any  minute  or  dramatic  representation  of  their 
elings  and  afiections.   In  Hesiod  and  Homer,  they  are  coarsely  delineated 
f  some  of  their  actions  and  adventures,  and  introduced  to  us  merely  as 
le  agents  in  those  particular  transactions ;  while  in  the  Hymns,  from  those 
leribed  to  Orpheus  and  Homer  down  to  those  of  Callimachus,  we  have  littlo 
lit  pompous  epithets  and  invocations,  with  a  flattering  commemoration  of 
leir  most  famous  exploits — and  are  never  allowed  to  enter  into  their 
osoms,  or  follow  out  the  train  of  their  feelings,  with  the  presumption  of 
ur  huBMin  sympathy.    Exci'pt  tlie  love-song  of  the  Cyclops  to  his  Sea 
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Nymph,  io  Theocritus— -the  Lamentation  of  Venus  for  Adonis,  in  MoscM  .. 
— and  the  more  recent  Legend  of  Apuleius,  we  scarcely  recollect  a  paasa^  ^ 
in  all  the  writings  of  antiquity  in  which  the  passions  of  ao  immortal  tf6  ^ 
fairly  disclosed  to  the  scrutiny  and   observation  of  men.    The  author  f 
before  us,  howeyor,  and  some  of  his  contemporaries,  have  dealt  differently 
with  the  subject  ;^«and,  sheltering  the  violence  of  the  Action  under  tliB  ^ 
ancient  traditionary  fable,  have  created  and  imagined  ao  entire  new  Ml  '>* 
of  characters,  and  brought  closely  and  minutely  before  us  the  loves  mi  - 
sorrows  and  perplexities  of  beings,  with  whoso  names  and  supematurtf  • 
attributes  we  had  long  been  familiar,  without  any  sense  or  feeling  of  their  -^ 
personal  character.     We  have  more  than  doubts  of  the  fitness  of  soA  ' 
personages  to  maintain  a  permanent  interest  with  the  modem  public;—  > 
but  the  way  in  which  they  are  here  managed  certainly  gives  them  titf 
best  chance  that  now  remains  for  them ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  cannot  be  ' 
denied  that  the  effect  is  striking  and  graceful.    Mr.  Keats  has  unquestion-  > 
ably  a  very  beautiful   imagination,   and  a   great  familiarity  with  tba 
finest  diction  of  English  poetry ;  but  he  must  learn  not  to  misuse  or  miH 
apply  these  advantages, — and  neither  to  waste  the  good  gifts  of  natdre  aoA 
study  on  intractable  themes,  nor  to  luxuriate  too  recklessly  on  such  m 
more  suitable. 


SHELLEY.* 


Mr.  Shelley's  style  is  to  poetry  what  astrology  is  to  natural  science,—* 
passionate  dream,  a  straining  after  impossibilities,  a  record  of  fond  coih  , 
jectures,  a  confused  embodying  of  vague  abstractions,— a  fo^'er  of  the 
soul,  thirsting  and  craving  after  what  it  cannot  have,  indulging  its  love  o( 
power  and  novelty  at  the  expense  of  truth  and  nature,  associating  ideas 
by  contraries,  and  wasting  great  powers  by  their  application  to  unattainable 
objects. 

Poetry,  we  grant,  creates  a  world  of  its  own ;  but  it  creates  itoutot 
existing  materials.  Mr.  Shelley  is  the  maker  of  his  own  poetry— out  of 
nothing.  Not  that  he  is  deficient  in  the  true  sources  of  strength  and  beauty, 
if  he  had  given  himself  fair  play  (the  volume  before  us,  as  well  as  his  other 
productions,  contains  many  proofs  to  the  contrary):  but  in  him,  fancy,  w8l, 
caprice,  predominated  over  and  absorbed  the  natural  influences  of  thiogi; 
and  he  had  no  respect  for  any  poetry  that  did  not  strain  the  intellect  » 
well  as  fire  the  imagination — and  was  not  sublimed  into  a  high  spirit  c( 
metaphysical  philosophy.  Instead  of  giving  a  language  to  tliought,  or 
lending  the  heart  a  tongue,  he  utters  dark  sayings,  and  deals  in  allegorioft 
and  riddles.  His  Muse  offers  her  services  to  clothe  shadowy  doubts  and 
inscrutable  difficulties  in  a  robe  of  glittering  words,  and  to  turn  nature  ioto 
a  brilliant  paradox.  We  thank  him — but  we  must  be  excused.  Where 
we  see  the  dazzling  beacon  lights  streaming  over  the  darkness  of  the  abyss, 
we  dread  the  quicksands  and  the  rocks  below.  Mr.  Shelley's  mind  wis 
of  ''too  fiery  a  quality  '*  to  repose  (for  any  continuance)  on  the  probable  or 
the  true^it  soared  **  beyond  the  visible  diurnal  sphere,''  to  the  strange,  th» 

*  PofthumouB  Poemi  of  Percj  ByM\uiH\i«\\ei.— Nc\.x\.v.  ^^.  WVa  A^b- 
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ble,  and  the  impossible.  He  mistook  the  nature  ofrthe  poet's  call-, 
ich  should  be  guided  by  involuntary,  not  by  voluntary,  impulses, 
koff,  as  an  heroic  and  praiseworthy  act,  the  trammels  of  sense,, 
and  sympathy,  and  became  the  creature  of.his  own  will.  He  was 
,"  disdaining  the  bars  and  ties  of  mortal  mould.  He  ransacked  his. 
'  incongruities,  and  believed  in  whatever  was  incredible.  Almost 
fort,  almost  all  is  extravagant,  almost  all  is  quaint,  incomprehen- 
d  abortive,  from  aiming  to  be  more  than  it  is.     Epithets  are 

because  they  do  not  fit ;  subjects  are  chosen,  because  they  are 
);  the  colours  of  his  style,  for  their  gaudy,  changeful,  startling 
^semble  the  display  of  fire-works  in  the  dark,  and,  like  them, 
Iher  durability,  nor  keeping,  nor  discriminate  form.      Yet  Mr. 

with  all  his  faults,  was  a  man  of  genius ;  and  we  lament  that 
liable  violence  of  temperament  which  gave  it  a  forced  and  false- 
.  He  has  single  thoughts  of  great  depth  and  force,  single  images 
beauty,  detached  passages  of  extreme  tenderness ;  and,  in  his 
)ieces,  where  he  has  attempted  little,  he  has  done  most.  If  some 
ad  interesting  idea  touched  Ills  feelings  or  struck  his  fancy,  he 
1  it  in  pleasing  and  unaffected  verse  :  but  give  him  a  larger  subject, 
i  to  reflect,  and  he  was  sure  to  get  entangled  in  a  system.  The 
f  vanity  rolled  volumes  of  smoke,  mixed  with  sparkles  of  fire, 
5  cloudy  tabernacle  of  his  thought.  The  success  of  his  writings 
'ore  in  general  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  extent  of  his  under- 

inasmuch  as  his  desire  to  teach,  his  ambition  to  excel,  as  soon  as 
rought  into  play,  encroached  upon,  and  outstripped,  his  powers  of 
n. 

Iielley  was  a  remarkable  man.  His  person  was  a  type  and  shadow 
nius.  His  complexion,  fair,  golden,  freckled,  seemed  transparent 
inward  light,  and  his  spirit  within  him 


"  So  divinely  wrought, 


That  you  might  almost  say  his  body  thought.** 

inded  those  who  saw  him  of  some  of  Ovid's  fables.  His  form, 
and  slender,  drooped  like  a  flower  in  the  breeze.  But  he  was 
beneath  the  weight  of  thought  which  he  aspired  to  bear,  and  was 
I  in  the  lightning-glare  of  a  ruthless  philosophy !  He  mistook  the 
f  his  own  faculties  and  feelings— the  lowly  children  of  the  valley,  by 
le  skylark  makes  its  bed,  and  the  bee  murmurs,  for  the  proiid  cedar 
mountain-pine,  in  which  the  eagle  builds  its  eyry,  **  and  dallies 
win<},  and  scoras  the  sua."  He  wished  to  make  of  idle  verse  and 
se  the  frame-work  of  the  universe,  and  to  bind  all  possible  existence 
sionary  chain  of  intellectual  beauty — 

^  More  subtle  web  Arachne  cannot  spin, 
Nor  the  fine  nets,  whteh  oft  we  woYcn  see 
Of  scorch'd  dew,  do  not  in  the  air  more  lightly  flee.'' 

some  lurking  sense  of  his  own  deficiencies  in  the  lofty  walk  which 
ipted  irritated  his  impatience  and  his  desires ;  and  urged  him  on, 
aged  hopes,  to  atone  for  past  failures,  by  more  arduous  efforts,  and 
^availing  struggles. 

all  his  faults,  Mr.  Shelley  was  an  honest  man.     His  unbelief  and 
iimption  were  parts  of  a  disease,  which  was  uoV,  c.oTsvVA\\^^\\vVMft. 
iih  iadifferenco  to  Auman  happiness,  or  couVem^Vlo\\v\OTaxv\^-- 
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firmities.     There  was  neither  selGshness  nor  malice  at  the  bottom  of  liu 
illusions.     He  was  sincere  in  all  his  professions ;  and  he  practised  what  he 
preached — to  his  own  sufficient  cost.     He  followed  up  the  letter  and  the 
spirit  of  his  theoretical  principles  in  his  own  person,  and  was  ready  to  share 
both  the  benefit  and  the  penalty  with  others.    He  thought  and  acted  logi- 
cally, and  was  what  he  professed  to  be— a  sincere  lover  of  truth,  of  nature, 
and  of  human  kind.    To  all  the  rage  of  paradox  he  united  an  unaccountable   | 
candour  and  severity  of  reasoning :  in  spite  of  an  aristocratic  education,  he 
retained  in  his  manners  the  simplicity  of  a  primitive  apostle.   An  Epicureaa 
in  his  sentiments,  he  lived  with  the  frugality  and  abstemiousness  of  an 
ascetic.    His  fault  was,  that  he  had  no  deference  for  the  opinions  of  othen,  f 
too  little  sympathy  with  their  feelings  (which  he  thought  he  had  a  ri^t  to  f 
sacrifice,  as  well  as  his  own,  to  a  grand  ethical  experiment)-— «nd  trusted  } 
too  implicitly  to  the  light  of  his  own  mind,  and  to  the  warmth  of  his  own  f 
impulses.    He  was  indeed  the  most  striking  example  we  remember  of  the  ' 
two  extremes  described  by  Lord  Bacon  as  the  great  impediments  to  human   ' 
improvement,  the  love  of  Novelty,  and  the  love  of  Antiquity.    **  The  fint  ! 
of  these  (impediments)  is  an  extreme  affection  of  two  extremities,  the  one  [ 
Antiquity,  tlie  other  Novelty ;  wherein  it  seemeth  the  children  of  Time  do  j 
take  after  the  nature  and  malice  of  tlie  father.     For  as  he  devoureth  his  ! 
children,  so  one  of  them  scoketh  to  devour  and  suppress  the  other;  while   i 
Antiquity  envielh  there  should  be  new  additions,  and  Novelty  cannot  be   ' 
content  to  add,  but  it  may  deface.     Surely  the  advice  of  the  Prophet  is  the 
true  direction  in  this  matter :  Stand  upon  the  old  ways,  and  see  tohieh  U 
the  right  and  good  way,  and  walk  therein.    Antiquity   deserveth  that  • 
reverence,  that  men  should  make  a  stand  thereupon,  and  discover  what  is 
the  best  way;  but  when  the  discovery  is  well  taken,  then  to  lake  pro- 
gression.   And  to  speak  truly,  Antiquilaa  seculi  Juventas  mundi.    These  a 
times  are  the  ancient  times,  when  the  world  is  ancient,  and  not  those  which  1 
we  count  ancient,  ordine  retrogrado,  by  a  compulation  backwards  from 
ourselves."    (Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  L  p.  A6.) — Such  is  the 
text ;  and  Mr.  Shelley's  writings  are  a  splendid  commentary  on  one  half 
of  it.    Considered  in  this  point  of  view,  his  career  may  not  be  uninstnicliYe 
even  to  those  whom  it  most  offended ;  and  might  be  held  up  as  a  beacon  and 
warning  no  less  to  the  bigot  than  the  sciolist.     We  wish  to  speak  of  the 
errors  of  a  man  of  genius  with  tenderness.     His  nature  was  kind,  and 
his  sentiments  noble;  but  in  him  the  rage  of  free  enquiry  and  private 
judgment  amounted  to  a  species  of  madness.     Whatever  was  new,  untried, 
unheard  of,  unauthorised,  exerted  a  kind  of  fascination  over  his  mind. 
The  examples  of  the  world,  the  opinion  of  oUiers,  instead  of  acting  as  a 
check  upon  him,  served  but  to  impel  him  forward  with  double  velocity  in 
his  wild  and  hazardous  career.    Spurning  the  world  of  realities,  he  rushed 
into  the  world  of  nonentities  and  contingencies,  like  air  into  a  vacuum.  It 
a  thing  was  old  and  established,  this  was  with  him  a  certain  proof  of  ils 
having  no  solid  foundation  to  rest  upon ;  if  it  was  new,  it  was  good  and 
right.    Every  paradox  was  to  him  a  self-evident  truth ;  every  prejudice  an 
undoubted  absurdity.    The  weight  of  authority,  the  sanction  of  ages,  the 
common  consent  of  mankind,  were  vouchers  only  for  ignorance,  error,  and 
imposture.   Whatever  shocked  the  feelings  of  others,  conciliated  his  r("^ard ; 
whatever  was  light,  extravagant,  and  vain,  was  to  him  a  proportionable 
relief  from  tlie  dtdness  and  stupidity  of  established  opinions.     The  worst  o( 
it  however  was,  that  he  thus  ga^e  ^tealeocoatagcmcnt  to  those  who  believe 
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io  all  received  absurdities,  and  are  wedded  to  all  existing  abuses ;  his  ex- 
travagance seeming  to  sanction  their  grossness  and  selfishness,  as  theirs 
were  a  full  justification  of  his  folly  and  eccentricity.     The  two  extreofies  in 
this  way  often  meet,  jostle,  and  confirm  one  another.    The  infirmities  of 
age  are  a  foil  to  the  presumption  of  youth;  and  *' there  the  antics  sit," 
mocking  one  another — the  ape  Sophistry  pointing  with  reckless  scorn  at 
''palsied  eld,"  and  the  bed-«rid  hag.  Legitimacy,  rattling  her  chains,  counting 
her  beads,  dipping  her  hands  in  blood,  and  blessing  herself  from  all  change 
and  from  every  appeal  to  common  sense  and  reason !    Opinion  thus  alter- 
nates in  a  round  of  contradictions :  the  impatience  or  obstinacy  of  the  human 
mind  takes  part  with,  and  flies  ofi*  to  one  or  other  of  the  two  extremes  ''of 
affection/'  and  leaves  a  horrid  gap,  a  blank  sense  and  feeling  in  the  middle, 
which  seems  never  likely  to  be  filled  up,  without  a  total  change  in  our  mode 
of  proceeding.     The  martello-towers  with  which  we  are  to  repress,  if  we 
cannot  destroy,  the  systems  of  fraud  and  oppression,  should  not  be  castles 
in  the  air,  or  clouds  in  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  but  the  enormous  and  ac- 
cumulated pile  of  abuses  which  have  arisen  out  of  their  own  continuance. 
The  principles  of  sound  morality,  liberty,  and  humanity,  are  not  to  be  found 
only  in  a  few  recent  writers,  who  have  discovered  the  secret  of  the  greatest 
happiness  to  the  greatest  numbers,  but  are  truths  as  old  as  the  creation. 
To  be  convinced  of  the  existence  of  wrong,  we  should  read  history  rather 
than  poetry :  the  levers  with  which  we  must  work  out  our  regeneration  are 
not  the  cobwebs  of  the  brain,  but  the  warm,  palpitating  fibres  of  the  human 
heart.     It  is  the  collision  of  passions  and  interests,  the  petulance  of  party- 
spirit,  and  the  perversities  of  self-will  and  self-opinion,  that  have  been  the 
p'eat  obstacles  to  social  improvement — not  stupidity  or  ignorance ;  and  the 
caricaturing  one  side  of  the  question  and  shocking  the  most  pardonable 
prejudices  on  the  other,  is  not  the  way  to  allay  heats  or  produce  unanimity. 
By  flying  to  the  extremes  of  scepticism,  we  make  others  shrink  back,  and 
shnt  themselves  up  in  the  strongholds  of  bigotry  and  superstition; — by 
mixing  up  doubtful  or  ofiensive  matters  witli  salutary  and  demonstrable 
troths,  we  bring  the  whole  into  question,  fly-blow  the  cause,  risk  the 
principle,  and  give  a  handle  and  a  pretext  to  the  enemy  to  treat  all  philo- 
lophy  and  all  reform  as  a  compost  of  crude,  chaotic,  and  monstrous  absur- 
dities.   We  thus  arm  the  virtues  as  well  as  the  vices  of  the  community 
againsi  us;  we  trifle  with  their  understandings,  and  exasperate  their  self- 
love  ;  we  give  to  superstition  and  injustice  all  their  old  security  and  sanctity, 
as  if  they  were  the  only  alternatives  of  impiety  and  profligacy,  and  league 
the  natural  with  the  selfish  prejudices  of  mankind  in  hostile  array  against 
w.    To  this  consummation,  it  must  be  confessed  that  too  many  of  Mr. 
Shelley's  productions  pointedly  tend.   He  makes  no  account  of  the  opinions 
of  others,  or  the  consequences  of  any  of  his  own;  but  proceeds — tasking 
his  reason  to  the  utmost  to  account  for  every  tiling,  and  discarding  every 
thing  as  mystery  and  error  for  which  he  cannot  account  by  an  effort  of 
mere  intelligence — measuring  man,  providence,  nature,  and  even  his  own 
heart,  by  the  limits  of  the  understanding — now  hallowing  high  mysteries, 
now  desecrating  pure  sentiments,  according  as  they  fall  in  with  or  exceed 
those  limits;  and  exalting  and  purifying,  with  Promethean  heat,  whatever 
he  docs  not  confound  and  debase. 
Mr,  Shelley  died,  it  seems,  with  a  volume  of  Mr.  Kcats's  poetry  grasped 
\  with  one  hand  in  his  bosom !     These  are  two  out  of  four  poets»  patriots  and 
■  friends,  who  have  visited  Italy  within  a  few  ^fcais,  bQV\vvi^>N\\Qvci\\a.\^\s^\\. 
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soon  hurried  to  a  more  distant  shore.    Keats  died  young;  and  *'  yet  hit; 
infelicity  liad  years  too  many."    A  canker  had  blighted  the  tender  bloom 
that  o'erspread  a  face  in  which  youth  and  genius  strove  with  beauty.    The 
shaft  was  sped — venal,  vulgar,  venomous,  that  drove  him  from  his  country/ 
witli  sickness  and  penury  for  companions,  and  followed  him  to  his  grave. 
And  yet  there  are  those  who  could  trample  on  the  faded  flower — men  k^^ 
whom  breaking  hearts  are  a  subject  of  merriment  — who  laugh  loud  over 
the  silent  urn  of  Genius,  and  play  out  their  game  of  venality  and  infamy- 
with  the  crumbling  bones  of  their  victims !    To  this  band  of  immortab  t ; 
third  has  since  been  added! — a  mighfier  genius,  a  haughtier  spirit,  whoM  : 
stubborn   impatience  and  Achilles-like   pride  only  Death  could  quell.  ,- 
Greece,  Italy,  the  world,  have  lost  their  poet-hero ;  and  his  death  hai  ^ 
spread  a  wider  gloom,  and  been  recorded  with  a  deeper  awe,  thao  ht»  ^ 
waited  on  the  obsequies  of  any  of  the  many  great  who  have  died  in  our  ii 
remembrance.    Even  detraction  has  been  silent  at  his  tomb ;  and  the  mora  v 
generous  of  his  enemies  have  fallen  into  the  rank  of  his  mourners.    But  be 
set  like  the  sun  in  his  glory;  and  his  orb  was  greatest  and  brightest  at  the  , 
last,  for  his  memory  is  now  consecrated  no  less  by  freedom  than  geniw.  • 
He  probably  fell  a  martyr  to  his  zeal  against  tyrants.  He  attached  himself  . 
to  the  cause  of  Greece,  and  dying,  clung  to  it  with  a  convulsive  grasp,  and  ; 
has  thus  gained  a  niche  in  her  history ;  for  whatever  she  claims  as  hers  ii, 
immortal,  even  in  decay,  as  the  marble  sculptures  on  the  columns  of  he^ 
fallen  temples ! 


MRS.  HEMANS.* 


Women,  we  fear,  cannot  do  every  thing;  nor  even  everything  ihey 
attempt.  But  what  they  can  do,  they  do,  for  the  most  part,  excellenlly— * 
and  much  more  frequently  with  an  absolute  and  perfect  success,  than  ihe 
aspirants  of  our  rougher  and  more  ambitious  sex.  They  cannot,  we  think, 
represent  naturally  the  fierce  and  sullen  passions  of  men — nor  their  coarser 
vices— 'Uor  even  scenes  of  actual  business  or  contention — ^and  the  mixed 
motives,  and  strong  and  faulty  characters,  by  which  affairs  of  moment  arc 
usually  conducted  on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world.  For  much  of  this  they 
are  disqualified  by  the  delicacy  of  their  training  and  habits,  and  the  still 
more  disabling  delicacy  which  pervades  their  (inceptions  and  feelings;  and 
from  much  they  are  excluded  by  their  actual  inexperience  of  the  realities 
they  might  wish  to  describe — by  their  substantial  and  incurable  ignorance 
of  business — of  the  way  in  which  serious  alTairs  are  actually  managed — and 
the  true  nature  of  the  agents  and  impulses  that  give  movement  and  direction 
to  the  stronger  currents  of  ordinary  life.  Perhaps  they  are  also  incapable 
of  long  moral  or  political  investigations,  where  many  complex  and  in- 
determinate elements  are  to  be  taken  into  account,  and  a  variety  of  opposite 
probabilities  to  be  weighed  before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  They  aro  ge- 
nerally too  impatient  to  get  at  the  ultimate  results,  to  go  well  through  will) 
such  discussions;  and  either  stop  short  at  some  imperfect  view  of  the  truth, 
or  turn  aside  to  repose  in  the  shadow  of  some  plausible  error.  This, 
however,  we  are  persuaded,  arises  entirely  from  their  being  seldom  ^'i(^J^ 

*  IlveordnofWoniHii:  i\w  Forest  Saacluatv  s  Aud  ov.lw':  1\k'uw.  By  Filicia  llcmaus,— Vul.  l- 
/kS9.    October,  1S29. 
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such  tedious  tasks.  Their  proper  and  natural  business  is  the  practical 
regulation  of  private  life,  in  all  its  bearings,  affections,  and  concerns ;  and 
the  questions  with  which  they  have  to  deal  in  that  most  important  depart- 
ment, though  often  of  Ihe  utmost  dilBcultyand  nicety,  involve,  for  the  most 
part,  but  few  elements ;  and  may  generally  be  better  described  as  delicate 
than  intricate; — requiring  for  their  solution  rather  a  quick  tact  and  fine 
perception  than  a  patient  or  laborious  examination.  For  the  same  reason 
they  rarely  succeed  in  long  works,  even  on  subjects  the  best  suited  to  their 
genius;  their  natural  training  rendering  them  equally  averse  to  long  doubt 
and  long  labour « 

For  all  other  intellectual  efforts,  however,  either  of  the  understanding  or 
the  fancy,  and  requiring  a  thorough  knowledge  either  of  man's  strength  or 
his  weakness,  we  apprehend  them  to  be,  in  all  respects,  as  well  qualified  ' 
as  their  brethren  of  the  stronger  sex;  while,  in  their  perceptions  of  grace, 
propriety,  ridicule — their  power  of  detecting  artifice,  hypocrisy,  and  af- 
fectation— the  force  and  promptitude  of  their  sympathy,  and  their  capacity 
of  noble  and  devoted  attachment,  and  of  the  efforts  and  sacrifices  it  may 
require,  they  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  our  superiors. 

Their  business  being,  as  we  have  said,  with  actual  or  social  life,  and  the 
colours  it  receives  from  the  conduct  and  dispositions  of  individuals,  they 
unconsciously  acquire,  at  a  very  early  age,  the  finest  perception  of  character 
and  manners,  and  are  almost  as  soon  instinctively  schooled  in  the  deep  and 
dangerous  learning  of  feeling  and  emotion ;  while  the  very  minuteness  with 
which  they  make  and  meditate  on  these  interesting  observations,  and  the 
finer  shades  and  variations  of  sentiment  which  are  thus  treasured  and  re- 
corded, trains  their  .whole  faculties  to  a  nicely  and  precision  of  operation, 
which  often  discloses  itself  to  advantage  in  their  application  to  studies  of  a 
very  different  character.  When  women,  accordingly,  have  turned  their 
minds — as  they  have  done  but  too  seldom — to  the  exposition  or  arrange- 
ment of  any  branch  of  knowledge,  they  have  commonly  exhibited,  we  think, 
a  more  beautiful  accuracy,  and  a  more  uniform  and  complete  justness  of 
thinking,  than  their  less  discriminating  brethren.  There  is  a  finish  and 
completeness  about  every  thing  they  put  out  of  their  hands,  which  indicates 
not  only  an  inherent  taste  for  elegance  and  neatness,  but  a  habit  of  nice  ob- 
servation, and  singular  exactness  of  judgment. 

It  has  been  so  little  the  fashion,  at  any  time,  to  encourage  women  to 
write  for  publication,  that  it  is  more  difficult  than  it  should  be,  to  prove 
these  truths  by  examples.  Yet  there  are  enough,  within  the  reach  of  a  very 
careless  and  superficial  glance  over  the  open  field  of  literature,  to  enable  us 
to  explain,  at  least,  and  illustrate,  if  not  entirely  to  verify,  our  assertions. 
No  mafif  we  will  venture  to  say,  could  have  written  the  Letters  of  Madame 
de  S6vign6,  or  the  Novels  of  Miss  Austin,  or  the  Hymns  and  Early  Lessons 
of  Mrs.Barbauld,  or  the  Conversations  of  Mrs.  Marcet.  These  perfor- 
mances, too,  are  not  only  essentially  and  intensely  feminine,  but  they  are, 
in  our  judgment,  decidedly  more  perfect  than  any  masculine  productions 
with  which  they  can  be  brought  into  comparison.  They  accomplish  more 
completely  all  the  ends  at  which  they  aim,  and  are  worked  out  with  a  grace- 
fulness and  felicity  of  execution,  which  excludes  all  idea}  of  failure,  and 
entirely  satisfies  the  expectations  they  may  have  raised.  We  might  easily 
have  added  to  these  instances.  There  are  many  parts  of  Miss  Edgcworth*s 
earlier  stories,  and  of  Miss  Mitford^s  sketches  and  descriptions,  and  not  a 
liUle  of  Mrs.  Opie's,  that  exhibit  the  same  fineawA  ^cv\^V\%^^\v^'SJ^\VvV  q\^- 
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scrvalion,  Iho  same  softness  and  delicacy  of  hand,  and  unerring  truth  of  dc- 
Ijnealion,  to  which  wo  havo  alluded  as  characlerising  the  purer  specimens 
of  female  art.  The  same  distinguishing  traits  of  a  woman's  spirit  are  visible 
through  tlie  grief  and  the  piety  of  Lady  Russel,  and  the,  gaiety,  the  spite, 
and  the  venturesomeness  of  Lady  Mary  Wortley.  We  have  not  as  yet 
much  female  poetry ;  hut  there  is  a  truly  feminine  tenderness,  purity,  and 
elegance,  in  the  Psyche  of  Mrs.  Tighe,  and  in  some  of  the  smaller  pieces  of 
Lady  Craven.  On  some  of  the  works  of  Madame  de  Staftl — her  Corinne 
especially — there  is  a  still  deeper  stamp  of  the  genius  of  her  sex.  Her  pic- 
tures of  its  houndless  devotedness — its  depth  and  capacity  of  suffering — ils 
high  aspirations — its  painful  irritability,  and  inextinguishable  thirst  for 
emotion,  are  powerful  specimens  of  that  morbid  anatomy  of  the  heart,  which 
no  hand  but  that  of  a  woman's  was  fme  enough  to  have  laid  open,  or  skilful 
enough  to  have  recommended  to  our  sympathy  and  love.  There  is  the 
same  exquisite  and  inimitable  delicacy,  if  not  the  same  power,  in  many  of 
the  happier  passages  of  Madame  de  Souza  and  Madame  Cottin — to  say 
nothing  of  tlie  more  lively  and  yet  melancholy  records  of  Madame  de  Stael, 
during  her  long  penance  in  the  court  of  the  Duchcsse  do  Maine. 

But  we  are  preluding  too  largely;  and  must  come  at  once  to  the  point  to 
which  the  very  heading  of  this  article  has  already  admonished  the  most 
careless  of  our  readers  that  we  are  tending.  We  think  the  poetry  of  Mrs. 
llemans  a  Hne  exemplification  of  Female  Poetry — and  we  think  it  has  much 
of  the  perfection  which  we  have  ventured  to  ascribe  to  the  happier  pro- 
ductions of  female  genius. 

It  may  not  be  the  best  imaginable  poetry,  and  may  not  indicate  the  very 
highest  or  most  commanding  genius;  but  it  embraces  a  great  deal  of  (hat 
which  gives  the  very  best  poetry  its  chief  power  of  pleasing ;  and  would 
strike  us,  perhaps,  as  more  impassioned  and  exalted,  if  it  were  not  re- 
gulated and  harmonised  by  the  most  beautiful  taste.  It  is  infinitely  sweet, 
elegant,  and  tender — touching,  perhaps,  and  contemplative,  rather  than 
vehement  and  overpowering;  and  not  only  finished  throughout  witli  an 
exquisite  delicacy,  and  even  serenity  of  execution,  but  informed  with  a  pu- 
rity and  loftiness  of  feeling,  and  a  certain  sober  and  humble  tone  of  indul- 
gence and  piety,  which  must  satisfy  all  judgments,  and  allay  the  appre- 
hensions of  those  who  are  most  afraid  of  the  passionate  exaggerations  of 
poetry.  The  diction  is  always  beautiful,  harmonious,  and  free — and  the 
themes,  though  of  infinite  variety,  uniformly  treated  with  a  grace,  origina- 
lity, and  judgment,  which  mark  the  same  master  hand.  Theso  themt's 
she  has  borrowed, with  the  peculiar  interest  and  imagery  that  belong  to 
them,  from  the  legends  of  ditferent  nations,  and  the  most  opposite  states  of 
society ;  and  has  contrived  to  retain  much  of  what  is  interesting  and  i)eculiar 
in  each  of  them,  without  adopting,  along  with  it,  any  of  the  revolting  or 
extravagant  excesses  which  may  characterise  the  taste  or  manners  of  Iho 
people  or  the  age  from  which  it  has  been  derived.  She  has  thus  transfused 
into  her  (ierman  or  Scandinavian  legends  the  imaginative  and  daring  tones 
of  the  originals,  without  the  mystical  exaggerations  of  the  one,  or  the  pain- 
ful fierceness  and  coarseness  of  the  other ;  she  has  preserved  the  clearness 
and  elegance  of  the  French,  without  their  coldness  or  adectation;  and  (he 
tenderness  and  simplicity  of  the  early  Italians,  without  their  dilTuseness  or 
languor.  Though  occasionally  expatiating,  somewhat  fondly  and  at  large, 
amongst  the  sweets  of  her  own  planting,  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  great 
condensation  and  brevity  in  mosl  ot  her  ^ioccs,  and,  almost  without  excop- 
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ion,  a  most  judicious  and  vigorous  conclusion.  The  great  merit,  however, 
)f  her  poetry,  is  undoubtedly  in  its  tenderness  and  its  beautiful  imagery. 
rhe  first  requires  no  explanation ;  but  we  must  be  allowed  to  add  a  word 
IS  to  the  peculiar  charm  and  character  of  the  latter. 

It  has  always  been  our  opinion,  that  the  very  essence  of  poetry,  apart 
rom  the  pathos,  the  wit,  or  the  brilliant  description,  which  may  be  embo- 
lied  in  it,  bat  may  exist  equally  in  prose,  consists  in  the  fine  perception  and 
f'md  expression  of  that  subtle  and  mysterious  analogy  which  exists  between 
Lhe  physical  and  the  moral  world — which  makes  outward  things  and  qua- 
lities the  natural  types  and  emblems  of  inward  gifts  and  emotions,  and  leads 
DS  to  ascribe  life  and  sentiment  to  every  thing  that  interests  us  in  the  aspects 
Df  external  nature.  The  feeling  of  this  analogy,  obscure  and  inexplicable 
IS  the  theory  of  it  may  be,  is  so  deep  and  universal  in  our  nature,  that  it 
has  stamped  itself  on  the  ordinary  language  of  men  of  every  kindred  and 
speech  :  and  that  to  such  an  extent,  that  one  half  of  the  epithets  by  which 
ve  familiarly  designate  moral  and  physical  qualities,  are  in  reality  so  many 
metaphors,  borrowed  reciprocally,  upon  this  analogy,  from  those  opposite 
forms  of  existence.  The  very  familiarity,  however,  of  the  expression,  in 
these  instances,  takes  away  its  poetical  eQisct — and  indeed,  in  substance, 
its  metaphorical  character.  The  original  sense  of  the  word  is  entirely  for- 
gotten in  the  derivative  one  to  which  it  has  succeeded ;  and  it  requires  some 
etymological  recollection  to  convince  .us  that  it  was  originally  nothing  else 
than  a  typical  or  analogical  illustration.  Thus,  we  talk  of  a  penetrating 
mderstanding,  and  a  furious  blast — a  weighty  argument,  and  a  gentle 
stream — ^without  being  at  all  aware  that  we  are  speaking  in  the  language  of 
poetry,  and  transferring  qualities  from  one  extremity  of  the  sphere  of  being 
1o  another.  In  these  cases,  accordingly,  the  metaphor,  by  ceasing  to  be 
irit,  in  reality  ceases  to  exist ;  and  the  analogy,  being  no  longer  intimated, 
^  tovse  can  produce  no  effect.  But  whenever  it  is  intimated,  it  does 
ptodnoe  an  eiTect;  and  that  effect,  we  think,  is  poetry. 

It  has  substantially  two  functions,  and  operates  in  two  directions.     In 
IbejtfKf  place,  it  strikes  vividly  out,  and  flashes  at  once  on  our  minds,  the 
CMioeption  of  an  inward  feeling  or  emotion,  which  it  might  otherwise  have 
ten  difficult  to  convey,  by  the  presentment  of  some  bodily  form  or  quality, 
iriiidi  is  instantly  felt  to  be  its  true  representative,  and  enables  us  to  fix  and 
-  <onprehend  it  with  a  force  and  clearness  not  otherwise  attainable;  and,  in 
^tud  Becomd  place,  it  vivifies  dead  and  inanimate  matter  with  the  attributes 
^4  living  and  sentient  mind,  and  fills  the  whole  visible  universe  around  us 
l^tth  objects  of  interest  and  sympathy,  by  tinging  them  with  the  hues  of 
and  associating  them  with  our  own  passions  and  affections.    This  ma- 
operation  the  poet  too  performs,  for  the  most  part,  in  one  of  two  ways, 
ither  by  the  direct  agency  of  similes  and  metaphors  more  or  less  Con- 
or developed,  or  by  the  mere  graceful  presentment  of  such  visible 
on  the  scene  of  his  passionate  dialogues  or  adventures,  as  partake  of 
character  of  the  emotion  he  wishes  to  excite,  and  thus  form  an  appro- 
accompaniment  or  preparation  for  its  direct  indulgence  or  display. 
former  of  those  methods  has,  perhaps,  been  most  frequently  employed, 
i certainly  has  most  attracted  attention.    But  the  latter,  though  less  ob- 
i^Ye,  and  perhaps  less  frequently  resorted  to  of  set  purpose,  is,  we  are 
dined  to  think,  the  most  natural  and  efficacious  of  the  two;  and  is  often 
spied,  we  believe,  unconsciously,  by  poets  of  the  highest  order; — the  pre- 
•minant  emotion  of  their  minds  overflowing  spoutasnj^xs&Vj  otl  \S^^^  v^c^ 
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jftcls  wliich  present  Ihemselves  to  tlioir  fancy,  and  calling  out  from  tbeni 
and  colouring  with  its  own  hues,  those  thai  are  naturally  emblematic  ofili 
charactor,  and  in  accordance  with  its  general  expression.  It  would  be  enj 
to  sliow  how  habitually  this  is  done  by  Shakspeare,  and  Milton  cs|)ecially, 
and  how  much  many  of  their  finest  passages  are  indebtisd  both  for  fom 
and  richness  of  elTcct  to  this  general  and  dilfusive  harmony  of  the  external 
character  of  their  scenes  with  the  passions  of  their  living  agents — this  ha^ 
monising  and  appropriate  glow  with  which  they  kindle  the  whole  surmund* 
ing  atmosphere,  and  bring  all  that  strikes  the  sense  into  unison  with  a| 
that  touches  the  heart. 

Hut  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to  say,  that  we  think  the  fair  writer 
before  us  is  eminently  a  mistress  of  this  poetical  secret ;  and,  in  truth,  it  WM 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  great  charm  and  excellence  in  her 
imagery,  tliat  we  nave  ventun^d  upon  this  little  dissertation.     Almost  all  bff ' 
poems  are  rich  with  fine  descriptions,  and  studded  over  witli  images  of  Till* 
ble  beauty.     Hut  these  are  never  idle  ornaments.     All  her  pomps  liavei^ 
meaning ;  and  her  (lowi^s  and  her  g(ims  are  arranged,  as  they  are  said  ll 
he  among  Enstern  lovers,  so  as  to  spi;ak  the  language  of  truth  and  pasm.'^ 
I'his  is  peculiarly  remarkable  in  some  little  piecc.'S,  which  seem  at  first  lif^^ 
to  be  purely  descriptivt; — but  are  soon  found  to  tell  upon  the  heart,  witbt 
'deep  moral  and  pathetic  im|)ression.     Hut  it  is  a  truth  nearly  as  conspicuoM' 
in  the  greatc^r  part  of  her  pn)ducl|ons;    where  we  scarcely  meet  wH 
any  striking  sentiment  that  is  not  ushered  in  by  some  such  symphonyrf^ 
4*xtornal  nature,  and  scarcely  a  lovely  picture  that  does  not  serve  as  a fore^ 
ground  to  some  deep  or  lofty  emotion. 

We  have  seen  too  much  of  tlu;  perishable  nature  of  modern  literary  faiMf 
to  venture  to  predict  to  Mrs.  Ilemans  that  hers  will  be  immortal,  or  even  rf 
very  long  duration.  Since  the  beginning  of  our  critical  career,  we  hail- 
S(;en  a  vast  deal  of  beautiful  poetry  pass  into  oblivion,  in  spite  of  ourfeebb 
<^(forts  to  recall  or  retain  it  in  n^menibrance.  The  tuneful  (|uartos  of  Sou* 
they  are  already  litth;  better  than  lumber ;  and  the  rich  melodies  of  Keib 
and  Shelley,  and  the  fantastical  emphasis  of  Wordsworth,  and  the  plebdtt 
pathos  of  Oabbe,  are  melting  fast  from  the  (i(*lds  of  our  vision.  The  no- 
vels of  Scott  have  put  out  his  poetry.  Kv(;n  the  s|)l(mdid  strains  of  Moon 
are  fading  into  distance  and  dimness,  except  where  tliey  have  been  marriel 
lo  immortal  music ;  and  the  bla/Jng  star  of  Hyron  himself  is  receding  froA 
its  place  of  pride.  We  need  say  nothing  of  Milman,  and  Croly,  ail 
Atherstone,  and  Hood,  and  a  legion  of  others,  who,  with  no  ordinary  gib 
of  taste  and  fancy,  have  not  so  properly  survived  th(;irfanie,  as  l>een  cxclulii 
ed  by  some  hard  fatality  from  what  seemed  tlu^ir  just  inheritance.  IM 
two  who  have  the  longest  withstood  this  rapid  withering  of  the  laurel,  all 
with  the  least  marks  of  decay  on  their  branches,  are  Rogers  and  CampbdW 
neither  of  them,  it  may  be  remarked,  voluminous  writ4)rs,  and  both  dislit* 
guished  ratlu^r  for  the  fin<;  tast(;  and  consununati;  <*legauce  of  their  writing^ 
than  for  that  fiery  passion,  and  disdainful  vehiMrnince,  which  seemed  for  a 
lime  to  be  so  much  more  in  favour  with  the  public. 

If  taste  and  elegance,  however,  be  till(*s  to  enduring  fame,  we  might  vet* 

lure  securely  to  promise?  that  rich  boon  to  the  author  before  us;  wlioadil 

to  those  great  merits  a  tendern(*ss  and  loftiness  of  Adding,  and  an  etliereal 

uuriiy  oS  sentiment,  which  could  only  (emanate  from  the  soul  of  a  wumaa. 

S/iff  miiHl  iM^waro,  of  l)ecolnin^  \oo  \o\\\\\\\\w\\s\  ^\\v\  wwv^V.  luit  venture  agiio 
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Ml  any  thing  so  long  as  the  **  Forest  Sanctuary. "  But,  if  the  next  genera- 
Lion  inherit  our  taste  for  short  poems,  we  are  persuaded  it  will  not  readily 
lUow  her  to  be  forgotten.  For  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that  she  is, 
t)eyond  all  comparison,  the  most  touching  and  accomplished  writer  of  occa- 
»ional  yerses  that  our  literature  has  yet  to  boast  of. 
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Though  the  productions  of  the  pencil  do  not  form  immediate  objects  of 
our  peculiar  jurisdiction,  they  are  indirectly  and  unavoidably  brought  within 
the  sphere  of  its  judgments  by  means  of  the  critical  discussions  to  which 
they  give  rise.  We  cannot  decide  upon  the  principles  by  which  the  merits 
of  a  picture,  or  of  a  master,  are  tried,  without  the  privilege  of  referring*  to 
our  own  perceptions  of  pictorial  beauty.  What  is  depicted  on  the  canvass 
is  necessarily  brought  under  our  review  by  what  is  impressed  on  the  page; 
and,  when  criticism  is,  on  all  sides,  busy  with  the  worKs  of  a  living  master, 
we  are  in  some  measure  called  to  examine  them,  that  we  may  be  able  to 
determine  as  to  the  skill  and  fairness  of  the  strictures  we  peruse.  It  will 
not,  therefore,  we  hope,  be  thought  that  we  have  either  unwittingly  or  im- 
properly wandered  from  our  legitimate  province^  in  availing  ourselves  of 
the  appearance  of  a  publication  on  British  Artists,  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  works  of  one  of  the  class,  every  where  talked  of  and  criticised — the 
distinguished  painter  oiBeUhazzars  Feast. 

The  interest  excited  in  the  British  public  by  this  and  others  of  Mr. 
Martin's  works,  is  such,  we  believe,  as  never  before  was  awakened  by 
Ihose  of  any  other  painter.  It  is  true  that,  by  a  certain  class  of  critics,  he 
bas  been  charged  with  many  and  considerable  faults;  but,  though  we  should 
,iulmit  the  justness  of  their  censures,  it  must  be  evident  tliat,  for  the  pro- 
«dodioD  of  an  admiration  so  enthusiastic  in  the  greater  number,  including 
BMoy  equally  competent  to  judge  aright,  he  must  be  allowed  the  possession 
^excellences  of  a  very  high,  if  not  indeed  of  the  highest  class.  The  causes 
'"  those  varying  and  opposite  judgments  and  feelings  present  an  interesting 
of  critical  enquiry ;  and  in  order  that  we  may  obtain  a  clearer  view  of 
and  of  the  peculiar  merits  of  Mr.  Martin,  we  shall  attempt  a  sort  of  pa- 
between  them  and  those  of  a  contemporary  of  unmingled  popularity, 
of  a  very  different  class, — the  President  of  the  Royal  Academy.  In 
we  diall  discuss  the  nature  of  those  claims  to  our  admiration  presented 
pidiiks  of  the  latter^  and  show  why  all  admire  and  none  censure  them ; 
shall  then  try  to  explain  how  it  is  that  some  but  faintly  approve,  or  de- 
~1y  condemn,  the  works  of  the  former,  while  others  fearlessly  rale  them 
ig  the  very  highest  of  the  productions  of  genius. 
To  what  sentiments,  then, — to  what  faculties,— do  the  portraitures  of  Sir 
Lawrence  appeal?  and  by  what  laws  are  their  merits  estimated?  The 
rer  will  sh|w  that  most  of  the  sentiments  they  awaken  are  such  as  exist 
le  bosom  of  almost  every  man. 

Imay,  perhiauplB,  be  with  truth  asserted,  that  no  human  creature  in  a 
■d  state,  meaiM  and  corporeal,  ever  existed,  who  was  quite  unsusceptible 

*LiTe«ort1ieiBMt  enbiBent  British  Painters,  Sculptors,  wiA  XtdAU^iU.— N^. -jXyi^.^.^K*^ 
^    1829. 
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uf  that  iilcasurc  which  arisos  Trom  the  sight  of  a  clever  imitatioo.  The  et" 
clamation  of  a  clowu,  on  beholding  the  pictured  face  of  any  person  familiarif 
known  to  him,  will  immediately  attest  the  pleasure  which  he  receives  from 
the  deception ;  the  most  experienced  critic  will  also  derive  satisfaclioa  from 
the  look  of  life  which  a  skilful  painter  can  infuse  into  his  works.  The 
nearer  imitation  approaches  to  the  appearance  of  reality,  the  greater  is  Ihe 
pleasure  excited  by  it.  The  colossal  portrait,  or  the  miniature,  of  one's 
friend,  can  never  be  taken  for  the  living  person;  but,  under  certain  favouriug 
circumstances,  a  picture  of  the  just  dimensions  may,  for  a  moment,  cheat 
(he  eye  ;  and  this  advantage,  as  far  as  it  is  worth,  the  President  possesses 
in  representing  his  figures  nearly  of  the  natural  size.  Here,  then,  is  one 
appeal  extending  to  every  beholder. 

Again,  there  is  a  considerable  class  to  whom  the  representations  of  genteel 
life  are  pleasing ;  and  Sir  T.  Lawrence  unquestionably  gives  to  his  subjects 
(hp  look  of  gentlemen  and  of  gentlewomen,  in.  a  style  superior  to  that  of 
any  other  existing  painter. 

'  Others,  in  addition  to  the  pleasure  derived  from  these  two  sources,  fed 
groat  delight  from  delineations  of  female  beauty  ;  and  nowhere  can  more 
exquisite  specimens  be  found  than  in  the  portraitures  under  consideration. 

A  fourth  class  will  experience  an  intense  satisfaction  from  the  display  of 
a  perfect  command  of  pencil — from  the  impress  of  the  character  of  the 
painter  upon  his  canvass ;  and  in  Sir  T.  Lawrence's  touch  they  will  Ood 
elegance,  and  tenderness,  and  gentle  power.  This  class  comprehends  (he 
superior  artists,  and,  perhaps,  but  a  few  of  the  critics  and  amateurs  ;  but 
the  influence  of  their  opinions  is  extensive. 

Another  class  of  artists  and  sound  critics  may  be  sensible  of  high  delight 
from  the  evidences  of  that  faculty,  not  a  very  common  one,  wbidi  enables 
a  painter  to  impart  to  his  works  the  charm  of  fine  colouring  ;  and  in  thk 
department  of  his  art.  Sir  T.  Lawrence  is  not  defective,  though  he  is 
assuredly  inferior  to  some  other  living  painters. 

Lastly,  a  yet  smaller  class,  but  consisting  generally  of  persons  of  cultivated 
minds,  and  who  exercise  a  considerable  influence  upon  theopinions  of  others, 
find  pleasure  from  beholding  forcibly  imprinted  upon  the  countenance,  nay^ 
upon  every  altitude,— even  upon  the  very  drapery, — the  character,  the  prft- 
dominant  feeling,  of  the  individual  depicted  ; — the  somewhat  breathing,  M 
it  were,  from  the  soul,  upon  every  thing  within  its  influence:  and  in  (Ui 
respect  also,  as  far  as  his  subjects  allow,  is  Sir  T.  Lawrence  eminently  sne- 
cessful .  His  Lords  are  prodigiously  lordly ; — his  senators  are  the  very  mei^ 
in  their  best  looks,  whom  we  see  in  the  two  Houses;— ^rewd,  sagaeioBi^ 
and  reflecting, — conscious  of  power  and  privilege ;  and  nevor  doubting 
result  of  the  next  election.  Is  it  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  with 
upon  the  admiration  of  so  many  classes,  this  elegant  artist  should  be 
pular  ?  There  is  much  in  his  pictures  that  is  delightful,  and  nothing  Ali 
can  displease.  He  makes  no  demand  upon  our  imaginations  with  which 
they  are  unable  to  comply.  With  him  we  are  in  a  pleasant  valley,  bewie 
a  quiet  stream,  and  the  Naiades  and  the  Dryades  around  us  are  all  the  nioA 
]K)lished  ladies  and  gentlemen.  He  does  not  place  us  on  the  brink  of  aoflff 
grand  but  tremendous  precipice,  and  make  our  weak  b4*ains  whirl  willk 
giddiness  as  we  look  down ;  if  he  takes  us  on  an  excursion  of  pleasure,  it 
is  in  a  soft-roUing  coach-and-four,  accompanied  with  lords  and  titled  dames. 
fl/s  Jakes  are  always  in  suns\\ii\c,  aui^^iwVX^  cv\\\ft4^^  a.s\^ring  brcczer 
— and  bis  rivers  are  at  no  season  ol  VYve  '^^^wc  ^o^^^i^Va  \ft\\^\!^&»  ^ij^'^isaa 
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^  feelings  in  the  human  heart,  which  a  painter  may  awaken,  far  nobler 
ttd  more  stirring  than  those  produced  by  such  objects — and  upon  these  he 
^er  calls.  He  is  an  elegant  copyist  of  the  nature  which  is  before  him, — 
fi^ently  an  improver  upon  the  individual  subjects  whom  he  represents, 
*4hiI  he  has  nothing  of  the  divine  faculty  that  can  make  the  painter's,  as 
ie  poet's  eye, 

"  Olance  from  earth  to  heaven, — from  heaven  to  earth. ^ 

The  most  unquestionable  evidence  of  a  superior  mind, — ^a  mind  whose 
mer  resides  within  itself,  and  is  not  borrowed  merely,  or  reflected  from 
!iers, — is  the  manifestation  of  that  faculty  which  has  been  named  Inven- 
ft.  Clever  men  have  ingeniously  imitated  the  manner  of  great  exemplars ; 
t  to  produce  that  which  has  no  prototype,  and  which  other  men  will  be 
)ud  to  imitate,  is  to  create :  and  this  is  the  exertion  of  the  rarest,  if  not 
)  noblest  power  of  the  human  intellect.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  such 
ginality  as  consists  in  mere  oddness,  or  caprice,  or  affectation,  cannot 

admitted  as  inventiany — ^which  deserves  the  name  only  when  it  pro-^ 
ces  tliat  which  is  at  once  now,  beautiful,  great,  and  surprising. 
The  possession  of  this  high  faculty  we  claim  for  Mr.  Martin,  almost 
thout  a  doubt  of  universal  concurrence.  If  his  subjects  are  not  all  such 
were  never  before  attempted,  they  are  unquestionably  treated  in  a  manner 
tally  different  from  that  of  any  preceding  master.  The  late  venerable 
lesident  of  the  Royal  Academy  was  among  the  first  to  perceive  the  strik- 
g  originality  of  the  young  artist's  genius,  and,  with  a  generous  frankness, 
predict  the  splendour  of  his  career.    It  may  safely  be  said,  that  nothing 

Mr.  Martin's  works  reminds  us  of  the  manner  of  any  earlier  artist.  His 
rength  is  his  own,  as  well  as  his  weakness.  He  has  not  caught  his  light 
f  reflection  from  any  other  glory ;  neither  is  he  dark,  in  imitation  of  any 
ther  greatness  obscured.  His  subjects  and  manner  bespeak  original  power 
nd  native  impulses.  The  mechanical  processes  by  which  his  pencil  pro- 
oees  its  mimicry  of  form  and  texture,  appear  to  resemble  those  of  no  other 
•liter.  His  earth,  his  skies,  his  foliage,  his  draperies,  his  architecture, 
Ave  attributes  all  their  own.  It  cannot  be  necessary  to  say  more  upon  a 
ointwhidi  will  probably  not  be  disputed;  we  shall,  therefore,  proceed  to 
DS^  a  brief  estimate  of  the  qualities  by  which  Mr.  Martin  has  attained  a 
eputation  so  well  deserved  ;  endeavouring,  at  the  same  time,  to  indicate 
he-reasons  why  his  pictures  are  still,  to  certain  persons,  uninteresting,  or 
^eihaps  disagreeable. 

^  The  qualities  whioh  we  have  ventured  to  assign  as  the  causes  of  Sii" 
nmnas  Lawrence's  wide  popularity  we  shall  shotUy  recapitulate,  because 
design  to  show,  that  accomplishments  which,  to  a  man  of  mere  talent, 
exquisite  soever,  are  absolutely  essential  to  his  very  name  as  an  artist, 
Uf,  to  a  man  of  high  genius,  be  almost  unimportant. 

From  the  first,  and  universally  admitted  charm  of  successful  imitation, 
Mr.  Maitin  derives  little  or  no  aid.  His  pictures  are  never  deceptions ; 
flwy  are  representations — ^sometimes  more  indications — of  things :  a  dot 
Hands  sometimes  for  a  man,    and  a  square  patch  will  intimate  to  us  a 

■Wity  city* 
With  the  second  charm  in  the  works  of  the  President,  that  which  pleases 

bf  Ike  rcmrdsentation  of  genteel  life,  Mr.  Martin  has  tvolVvva^  Vq  ^<i.   "^^ 

nkjects  luke  his,  tho  geateel  life  of  any  one  counltY  oi  ai%<fe  «xfe\i>\V^^^'^ 
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hues  upon  a  bubble  which  bursts  while  you  Io6k  upoD  it.  His  men  and 
women  are  not  the  men  and  women  pf  London,  or  of  England  or  of  Europe, 
or  of  the  nineteenth  century.  They  are  such  as  from  the  creation  haTe 
existed,  and  to  the  end  of  time  shall  exist. 

The  President's  third,  and  most  potent  spell,  affords  to  Mr.  Martin  w  ' 
aid ;  for  in  the  representation  of  beauty — Ihe  beauty,  at  least,  of  the  hunm  i 
countenance — ^he  has  not  hitherto  succeeded.  We  are  not  without  hope,  ' 
justified,  as  we  think,  by  the  decisive  improvement  visible  in  the  figures,  ^ 
generally,  of  his  last  great  picture,  that  he  may  eyen  yet  add  this  attraction  -! 
to  his  many  others ;  but  we  speak  now  of  that  which  he  has  done ;  and  murt  & 
hold  that  no  part  of  his  success  has  arisen  from  his  power  of  portrayiii|  i^ 
female  beauty.  ■« 

But  neither  to  the  fourth  charm  which  we  have  assigned  to  the  Pre-  '^ 
sident,  can  we  trace  much  of  Mr.  Martin's  reputation, — that  perfect  com-  ^ 
mand  of  pencil,  namely,  which  gives  the  impress  of  the  character  (rf  fliv  ^ 
painter  upon  his  canvass.  Mr.  Martin's  touch  has  not  always  the  charade^  < 
of  himself,  or  of  his  subjects ;  and  the  class  of  critics  who  alone  can  estimafa  : 
this  excellence  properly,  are  not  uniformly  satisfied  with  it.  His  own  mind, 
estimated  by  his  works,  should  be  bold,  enthusiastic,  and  imaginative;  bat  4 
his  handling  does  not  always  express  this  character.  On  the  contrary,  theiv 
is  sometimes  a  tameness  and  littleness  in  his  touch,  quite  inconsistent  with  • 
the  daring  magnificence  of  his  conceptions ;  an  air  of  careful  neatnewr^  \ 
as  though  his  work  were  executed  with  a  small  brush,  and  a  cautious  hand. 
That  no  hand  is,  in  truth,  more  bold  and  self-relying,  we  know  from  ua-  \ 
doubted  authority ;  but  we  are  speaking  of  that  which  appean  upon  hif  ' 
works,  and  from  which  alone  the  general  spectator  can  draw  his  inferenceSr 

It  must  be  admitted,  that  this  almost  feeble  neatness  may  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  frequent  minuteness  of  his  objects,  which  require  to  be  painted 
with  care,  but  which,  from  their  number,  and  their  comparative  uniropoi^ 
tance  in  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  cannot  be  finished  with  that  last  ex-  * 
quisite  polish  which,  in  many  pictures  that  have  no  other  clain^  whatever, 
excites  an  almost  universal  admiration.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  high 
finishing  upon  trifling  objects  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Martin,  and  caniiot 
doubt  that,  if  he  were  to  stoop  his  wing,  and  work  upon  the  ground  at  SMI 
Life  with  those  who  never  soar  above  it,  he  might  successfully  compete  with 
many  an  illustrious  Dutchman.  In  such  parts  of  his  pictures  as  permit  the 
free  scope  of  hand,  Mr.  Martin  manifests  a  touch  of  perfect  dominion  over 
his  canvass.  Witness  his  mountains  piled  to  the  sky, — ^his  foliage  occasioiH 
ally, — ^his  inimitable  clouds.  But  whatever  may  be  his  real  merit  or  demerit 
in  respect  to  his  handling,  it  must,  we  think,  be  conceded,  that  in  analys* 
ing  the  delight  which  we  feel  on  beholding  his  paintings,  we  are  not  sensible 
that  much,  if  any,  of  our  pleasure  is  owing  to  that  impress  of  tiie  feelingiof 
the  painter  upon  his  canvass,  which  we  have  noted  as  one  of  the  causes  of 
the  general  popularity  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence. 

The  fifth  of  those  causes,  which,  however,  we  considered  as  less  coih 
ducing  to  the  President's  success, — the  charm,  namely,  of  fine  colouring,— 
we  must  perhaps  consider  to  be  also  as  little  effective  to  Mr.  Martin.  He  m, 
in  truth,  most  unequal  in  this  regard ;  for  no  colouring  can  well  be  worse 
than  almost  all  his  flesh-colouring, — the  most  diHicult  of  all,  and  in  some 
works,  but  not  in  his,  the  most  important; — while  the  colouring  of  other 
parts  of  his  paintings  is  truly  adm\ta\A^  ^iv4\m^\R»\\^^,    W«  must  not  slof 
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Dt  out  iDstaoces;  but  shall  venture  to  hold,  that  of  those  who  admire 
orks,  there  are  but  a  few  who  attribute  much  of  their  pleasure  to  his 
lor  colouring.  • 

ith  regard  to  the  last  quality,  that,  namely,  of  forcibly  imprinting  upon 
iman  countenance, — upon  every  limb  and  attitude,  nay  upon  the  very 
ry  itself, — the  moving  passion  of  the  individual  depicted,  we  must 
,  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Martin,  pronounce  a  chequered  opinion.  It  has 
the  practice  of  some  to  hold  his  figutes  as  matter  for  a  charitable  in- 
Dce ; — as  so  much  given  into  the  bargain  with  the  goi^eous  architect 
—as  things  avowedly  placed  there,  merely  to  show  where,  as  being 
ial  to  the  making-out  of  the  scene,  the  painter  would  intimate  to  us 
len  and  women  ought  to  be.  But  this  opinion  we  consider  to  be  er-> 
us ;  and  we  believe  that  the  public  generally,  since  the  exhibition  of 
all  of  Nineveh,  are  convinced,  that,  in  this  regard,  justice  had  not 
Jone  to  the  painter.  We  are  ourselves  disposed  to  rank  him  as  at  once 
§  the  feeblest,  and  the  most  powerful,  masters  of  expression.  In  at- 
ing  to  mark  in  the  countenance  the  workings  at  the  heart,  he  rarely, 
r,  succeeds.  His  genius  is  essentially  Epic,  and  not  Dramatic  :  he  can 
virith  Homer,  or  with  Milton,  in  presenting  a  great  event,  with  all  its 
ificent  concurrents — the  confusion  and  rage  ot  battle — ^physical  sub-  • 
,  darkness  and  tempest;  but  he  can  do  nothing  with  Shakspeare,  in 
dying  the  passion  of  Love,  or  the  fine  philosophy  and  solemn  musings 
mlet.  We  scarcely  recollect  to  have  heard  any  face  from  his  pencil 
Ml  out  as  admirable  for  the  force  and  propriety  of  its  expression,  with 
Eception  of  that  of  Sardanapalus  in  the  Fall  of  Nineveh;  and  with  this^ 
NT  our  own  parts,  never  could  feel  satisfied. 

bcty  then,  as  he  is  to  be  viewed  in  this  comparison  with  the  President 
I  Academy,  we  must  say,  that  in  the  faculty  of  depicting  Ihe  varied  ex- 
on  of  the  human  face,  which,  though  assuredly  in  a  walk  far  humbler 
386  difficult,  so  much  contributes  to  the  success  of  that  gentleman,  Mr. 
n  has  hitherto  not  been  successful :  and  we  shall  thus  find  that,  of  the 
X2omplishments  which  we  have  ventured  to  assign  as  mainly  contri- 
g  to  that  elegant  painter's  popularity,  there  is  not  one  which  we  dare, 
\{gh  degree,  to  attribute  to  Mr.  Martin.  Yet  he  is  confessedly  a  great 
er.  Glaringly  deficient  in  any  one  of  these  qualities,  Sir  Thomas 
t  have  still  been  a  successful  painter  of  faces,  but  he  would  never  have 
sent  for  to  the  congress  of  kings ; — ^proud  lords  and  dames  would  never 
deemed  themselves  as  much  honoured  as  honouring  in  placing  them- 
s  beside  his  easel ; — and  he  would  probably  never  have  taken  his  seat 
8  chair  of  the  Academy.  But,  not  very  eminent  in  any  of  these  qua- 
,  and  by  others  totally  unassisted,  Mr.  Martin  has  elevated  himself  to 
^ery  highest  station  among  painters.  By  what  powers  he  has  so  raised 
elf,  let  us  now  enquire. 

lat  which  chiefly  distinguishes  Mr.  Martin  from  other  artists,  is  his 
3rof  depicting  the  Vast, — the  Magnificent, — the  Terrible, — theBrilliant, 
e  Obscure, — the  Supernatural, — and,  sometimes,  the  Beautiful.  These 
;real  and  noble  elements,  and  are  often  used  by  him  with  a  masterly 
1.  As  contrasted  with  those  excited  by  the  exquisite  works  of  the  Pre- 
iit,  to  what  different  sentiments  do  they  not  address  themselves !  In 
king  to  them,  we  find  ourselves  suddenly  in  a  new  state  of  existence, 
^nter  has  ever,  like  Martin,  represented  the  immensity  of  space — none 
him  made  architecture  so  sublime,  merely  VYwtow^  *\V&  N^"iVwa6&  \  w^ 
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painter,  like  him,  has  spread  forth  the  boundless  valley,  or  piled  mounta^ 
upon  mountain  to  the  sky — like  him  has  none  made  light  pomr  down 
dazzling  floods  from  heaven ;  and  none  has  Uke  him  painted  the  **  darki 
visible''  of  the  infernal  deeps. 

With  our  feelings  warmed,  and  our  imaginations  expanded,  by  sudi 
jects,  we  are  comparatively  indifferent  to  the  mechanical  means  by  wl 
they  are  effected.     If  his  flesh-colouring  is  not  so  rich  as  that  of  £tly,< 
if  the  drawing  of  his  figures  is  not  so  correct  as  that  of  Lawrence, — ^if ' 
touch  is  not  so  tender  as  that  of  Claude,  or  so  free  as  that  of  Salvator,- 
can  excuse  it,  because  he  excites  in  us  emotions  of  a  nature  far  nobler 
those  with  whidi  we  contemplate  the  utmost  perfection  of  mechanical  si 

It  is  not  that  Gne  colouring,  and  correct  drawing,  and  the  other  a( 
plishments  of  a  painter,  are  unimportant  in  even  the  most  ideal  and  sublii 
of  his  works;  but  that,  as  estimated  with  their  value  in  humbler  subj( 
they  are  comparatitfely  so.  What  would  Wilkie  be  with  Martin's  in( 
ferent  power  of  individual  expression?  or  Etty,  with  no  more  than  Mi 
skill  in  flesh-colouring?  or  Lawrence,  with  as  much  imperfection  ini 
drawing  of  the  human  figure?  But  if,  to  his  higher  powers  of  imaginatkMri 
Martin  could  bring  the  full  aid  of  these  accomplishments,  assciredly  Ib^ 
would,  to  an  incalculable  degree,  increase  the  merit  of  his  pictures  ai  mte' 
of  art,  and  their  effect  upon  every  spectator,  and,  as  a  necessary  result,  kb^ 
own  already  high  reputation.  Thattheir  colouring  and  pencilling  contrMl: 
little  towards  the  stirring  effect  of  his  pictures,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  tk'; 
undiminished,  if  not  indeed  increased,  power  of  his  designs,  when  rechml' 
to  the  mere  black  and  white  of  mezzotinto  prints.  The  emanations  of  mial 
seem  to  come  upon  us  with  a  severer  grandeur  from  being  more  dmslei' 
of  mechanical  adjuncts.  The  spirit  of  the  conception  appears  to  have  cart 
off  a  portion  of  the  clay  by  which  it  must  be  rendered  visible  to  a  buh 
lerial  eye. 

Mr.  Martin's  admitted  peculiarity  of  pencilling  has  been  to  some  peiwii 
so  offensive,  that  they  have  laughed  at  the  ignorance  of  his  admirers.  YM 
those  very  objectors  have  been  loud  in  their  praises  of  his  engravings.  Bal 
the  chief  matter, — all  that  stirs  great  emotions  within  us, — ^is  nearly  the 
same  in  the  picture  which  they  revile,  and  in  the  print  which  they  admire; 
and  they  thus  tacitly  acknowledge  that  they  have  attended  more  to  some 
mere  imperfection  of  the  setting,  than  to  the  precious  jewel  which  it 
bound  in. 

But  if  we  feel  compelled  to  admit  Mr.  Martin's  mediocrity  in  much  of 
that  which  is  almost  entirely  mechanical  in  his  art,  there  is  one  power  that, 
in  a  free  sense,  may  be  also  called  mechanical,  which,  by  the  confesstoa, 
we  believe,  of  all,  he  possesses  in  a  degree  superior  to  any  painter,  livieg 
or  dead — the  great  and  unprecedented  skill  which  he  has  shown  in  hii 
management  of  the  laws  of  perspective.  That  these  laws  are  to  be  learned 
without  difficulty  by  any  common  understanding,  is  not  unfrequently  the 
remark  of  men  who  have  themselves  shown  their  ignorance  of  them. 
These  persons  desire  to  insinuate,  that  effects  produced  by  the  applicatioa 
of  simple  mathematical  laws,  must  have  in  them  something  of  a  mechanical 
nature  which  is  unworthy  the  attention,  or  the  use,  of  a  man  of  genius; 
— ^that  such  effects  are,  in  truth,  a  sort  of  trickery  in  art ;  and,  far  from 
being  worthy  of  admiration  for  their  difficulty  or  their  rarity,  are  to  be 
accompYishch  easily  by  any  man  who  thinks  the  attempt  worth  his  while. 
and  not  (hrogaiory  to  the  digmi>[  ol  ViVa  ^<^\v\\i%.    \V  lavj  he  sufficient,  in 
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»wer  to  (his,  to  say,  that  the  laws  of  perspective  do  not  furnish  Mr.  Martin 

n'lhhis  magnificent  conceptions ;  they  do  not  create  his  mountains,  and  his 

r-stretching    plains, — his   grand  array  of  battle, — his  **  cloud-capped 

[lowers  and  gorgeous  palaces  f '  these  must  first  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 

jlMinter;  and  the  laws  of  perspective  are  merely  the  means  by  which  he 

ilises  them  to  the  eyes  of  others. 

There  is  in  the  works  of  this  artist  a  singular  mingling  of  the  great  with 
le  minute, — of  vastness  in  the  whole,  and  infmite  multiplicity  in  the  parts. 
[this  has  been  objected  to ;  and  it  has  been  said  that  he  has  no  unity, — that 
if9  paints  a  hundred  pictures  in  one.  But  minuteness  of  detail  is,  then,  only 
jpiconsistent  with  grandeur,  when  the  details  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
gervading  spirit  of  the  whole  ;  when  they  manifest  in  the  artist  a  litileneaa 
of  conception, — a  poor  ambition  after  trivial  attainment; — when  they  tend 
ip  distract. attention  from  what  ought  to  be  the  absorbing  interest, — when 
Uey  seem  to  be  thrust  in  w^ithout  a  reason,  and  without  propriety ; — when 
Qiey  appear' to  have  been  introduced,  not  from  any  natural  and  obvious  sng- 
gesUoii  of  the  subject,  but  from  some  caprice,  or  wrong-headed  notion  of  Ihe 
artist; — ^when  they  imply  a  taste  not  capable  of  selecting  exclusively  the 
leautiful,  or  grand,  and  a  judgment  unable  to  estimate  the  essential  and  the 
congruous. 

If  Mr.  Martin's  multiplicities  of  detail  can  be  truly  charged  with  any  of 
t|iese, faults,  then  assuredly  he  must,  to  the  extent  of  such  fault,  submit 
to  condemnation.  But  we  cannot  fmd  that  he  is,  in  this  respect,  obnoxions^ 
lo  any  of  the  objections  above  mentioned.  We  speak,  of  course,  of  his 
greater  works  only;  and  wish,  indeed,  to  limit  ourselves  to  his  Nineveh, 
^  the  three  paintings  froin  which  he  has  produced  his  large  mezzotinlo 
plates.  He  depicts  a  great  event,  and  gives  the  whole,  and  all  its  con- 
gruous  parts.  He  does  not,  like  Bassan,  in  the  picture  to  be  seen  at 
Hampton  Court,  make  the  exquisite  painting  of  a  brass  pan  form  a  pro- 
minent  object  in  a  representation  of  the  Deluge.  He  introduces  sometimes 
his  "vessels  of  silver  and  of  gold,*'  but  it  is  only  when  they  form  a  neccs- 
Mry  part  of  his  story;  and  they  are  not  obtruded  upon  the  eye,  as  if  they 
would  challenge  the  admiration  of  the  painter  of  still  life.  In  Belshazzars. 
Feast  he  covers  the  table  with  glittering  utensils,  though  at  the  same  mo- 
■Vkeni  the  dreadful  words,  fjrom  the  hand  that  has  disappeared,  are  flashing 
noearthly  hght  through  the  magnificent  hall,  and  a  mysterious  terror  has 
seized  upon  every  beholder,  but  these  utensils  are  the  *' golden  and  silver 
fessela"  which,  had  been  taken  from  the  temple  of  Jerusalem — and  for  the 
desecration  of  which  that  punishment  was,  in  part,  thus  awfully  denounced 
upon  the  proud  and  impious  king.  When,  in  the  Fall  o/JVtneveh,  he  mixes 
with  his  representation  of  so  direful  an  event  a  dazzling  display  of  jewellery 
and  gorgeous  furniture,  it  is  because  these  things  are  essential  to  the  great 
ioddeDt  which  occupies  the  foreground  of  the  picture.  Sardanapalus  is 
about  to  terminate  a  life  of  voluptuousnesa  by  a  daring  and  deliberate  act  of 
sdfnlestruQtion;  but  he  will  not  leave  his  concubines  and  his  riches  to  the 
eoemy.  He  has  caused  to  be  heaped  up  **all  his  gold,  and  silver,  and 
loyal  apparer'^*and  they  stand  upon  tlie  vast  pile,  awaiting  the  torch  that 
ift  already  kindled.  To  have  omitted  these,  would  have  been  to  tell  that 
portion  of  his  story  more  imperfectly.  The  artist  has  to  represent,  not 
some  individual  action,  hut  a  scene  in  which  numberless  actions  are  working 
to  one  end.  He  has  to  depict  the  fall  of  a  great  city,  and  the  contest  betwixt 
armies,    Sqrely  there  is  not  (he  less  of  unity,  becavia^  ^  VYvowsiwA  <iwoaR»r- 
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taneous  actiooB  are  inrolved  in  the  great  one,  whidi,  withoat  nxdi,  coaU 
itself  neyer  haye  had  existence. 

Thou^,  as  our  readers  have  already  seen,  we  hare  estimateB  Mr.  Mnr- 
tin's  power  of  physiognomical  expression  at  a  somewhat  humble  rate,  thm 
is,  we  must  now  add,  another  species  of  emffewian,  in  which  he  stands 
almost  unrivalled.    Its  influence  has  been  felt  by  all  who  have  reoeifcA 
pleasure  from  his  works ;  but  by  very  few  has  the  secret  of  its  strength  beef 
perceived.    This  expression  it  is,  by  which  every  part  of  a  picture  is  mMe» 
as  it  were,  in  one  grand  harmony  to  sound  the  chord  of  that  emotion  whidi 
is  to  it  as  ttie  soul  by  whidi  it  lives : — ^it  is  the  convergence  of  everyiqf' 
towards  the  one  burning  point ;— the  bowing  down  of  every  sobject-fai . 
before  the  throne  of  the  one  ruling  sentiment.    And  in  this  fine  coneordi 
resides  ti^  real  unity  of  the  picture,  and  not  in  its  relative  fewness  or  mi^ 
titude  of  parts.    A  disciplined  army  beneath  one  chief  is  itself  butsNiV' 
though  consisting  of  thousands;  and  a  painting  may  possess  its  integdly 
unbroken,  thou^  out  of  its  fractional  parts  might  be  formed  a  Ihousand 
pictures.    We  must  illustrate  our  meaning  by  referring  to  one  of  Mr.  Mar* , 
tin's  works;  and  shall  select  that  which,  like  a  sudden  sunshine,  burst  i^oa 
the  unexpecting  public — ^his  Feaai  ofBeUhaMzar, 

The  story  here  told  is  of  a  supernatural  visitation»-of  an  immediate  act* 
of  the  hand  of  God  working  visibly  to  the  human  eye.  A  wicked  and  ar« 
rogant  king  sits  with  his  thousand  lords,  his  wives,  and  his  concubines,  at 
the  feast,  aqd  impiously  profanes  th^  vessels  which  had  been  consecrated 
to  the  worship  of  the  One  God ;  but  the  gods  of  gold,  and  of  silver,  of  brass, 
of  iron,  of  wood,  and  of  stone,  they  praise  and  worship.  The  measure  of 
his  guilt  is  full ;  and  the  punishment  must  follow.  But,  in  the  face  of  all- 
has  the  crime  been  perpetrated,  and  before  the  eyes  of  all  must  his  doom  be 
announced.  In  the  height  of  their  sacrilegious  banquet,  a  hand^-*an  armlesi 
hand — writes  upon  the  wall  the  irrevocable  words  ;  and,  having  writtea 
them,  disappears.  Then  is  the  king's  countenance  changed,  and  his 
thoughts  trouble  him,  so  that  the  joints  of  his  loins  are  unloosed,  and  his 
knees  smite  one  against  another.  The  astrologers  and  the  soothsayers 
strive  in  vain  to  read  the  unknown  characters ;  but  the  prophet  of  God  ap-* 
pears,  and  interprets  them  to  the  king.  This  interpretation  is  almost  imme* 
diately  verified  ;  for,  ''  in  that  night,  is  Belshazzar  the  king  of  the  Chaldeans 
slain."  This  is  the  subject  of  the  picture, — a  theme  grand,  awful 
and  difQcult.  It  is  not  a  subject  for  a  fine  coUmrtsi  merely,  or  an  expert 
draughtsman,  but  for  a  poet  who  can  embody  his  conceptions  in  form  and 
colour. 

What,  then,  is  the  great  sentiment  impressed  by  such  a  subject?  and 
what  is  it,  consequently,  that  the  painter  has  to  accomplish  ?  To  answer 
this,  we  again  ask, — ^what  must  have  been  the  prevailing  sentiment  of  the 
spectators  in  the  actual  scene?  Various  emotions  might,  at  moments, 
mingle  in  various  bosoms :  the  king  might  mourn  his  downfall,-^the,queeB 
might  lament  her  son, — the  thousand  lords  might  tremble  for  their  power 
and  their  riches : — but  these,  and  every  other  possible  feeling,  must  be  in 
subjection  to  the  overwhelming  awe  arising  from  a  belief  in  the  immediate 
presence  of  an  offended  and  threatening  God.  lliis,  then,  is  the  great 
sentiment ;  and  this  it  is  which  the  painter  must  attempt  to  infuse  into  his 
picture ;  every  thing  in  it  must  have  relation  to  this ;  all  must  be  solemn, 
sublime,  mysterious,  and  awful.    He  has  to  represent  a  scene  in  which  the 

4y  himself,  not  all  invisibly  working,  is  an  immediate  agent ;  but  kow 
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Vthis  to  be  effected?  The  ''fingers  of  a  man's  hand,  writing  upon  the 
till/'  were,  to  the  actual  spectators,  sufficient  to  attest  the  supernatural 
fRsence ;  but,  as  so  many  preceding  painters  have  shown,  in  a  picture, 
le  motionless  hand  is  merely  ridiculous.  It  looks  too  often  like  the 
fagment  of  a  statue,  or  like  an  inflated  glove,  or  like  any  thing  rather  than 
le  living,  but  not  human,  hand,  whose  possessor,  though  viewless,  was 
W  f 0  be  present.  It  was  in  the  actual  motion  of  this  bodiless  hand, 
Biving  behind  it  the  unknown  characters,  that  the  token  of  a  supernatural 
gency  was  acknowledged.  The  moveless  hand  merely,  or  the  written 
stters  merely,  would  have  been  thought  the  trick  of  an  impudent  impostor ; 
lit  the  armless  hand,  moving  before  their  eyes,  was  indeed  a  terrible 
nd  unearthly  spectacle.  But  the  pictured  hand  cannot  move ;  and  the 
■inter  has  therefore  apparently  nothing  left  but  an  unhappy  choice 
etwixt  the  dead  unmoving  fingers  and  the  characters  ready-written  out, — 
D  altematiye  which  seems  to  promise  little  success,  as  is  shown  in  the 
ibomv  of  other  artists.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  The  Feast  of  Bel- 
luuasar  has  not  been  admirably  painted  by  others,  but  that,  before  the 
resent  work,  there  has  not  been,  as  far  as  our  knowledge  extends,  any 
liing  that  could  pretend  to  be  even  the  faintest  shadowing;  forth  of  the 
upematural  denunciation  from  God  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  Mr. 
(artin  was  the  first  to  perceive,  that  it  was  not  in  the  bodiless  hand 
nerel^,  or  in  the  unknown  letters,  that  the  mystery  and  the  terror  con- 
irted,-*— but  in  the  sense  of  a  present  supernatural  power.  To  awaken  this 
entiment  was,  then,  his  first  great  object;  and  he  perceived  that,  though  he 
loold  not  give  to  the  hand  a  supernatural  motion,  he  might  yet  impart  to 
he  already  written  letters  a  character  of  mystery  and  terror,  which  would 
squally  excite  the  sense  of  a  supernatural  presence.  This  he  has  triumph- 
intly  accomplished,  by  giving  them  vastncss  of  size,  and  a  splendour,  as 
!lioughthe  hand  that  had  traced  them  had  guided  the  lightning  over  the  wall, 
md  left  its  yet  burning  fires  imprinted  there.  Having  accomplished  this, 
—having  raised  emotion  of  a  character  so  awful  and  sublime, — it  was 
necessary  that  all  the  accompaniments  of  the  scene  should  likewise  sus- 
tain a  character  of  grandeur  and  awful  magnificence.  Letters  written  as 
with  li^ltning  would  have  been  ill-matched  with  a  mean  and  familiar- 
boking  chamber, — ^with  commonplace  decorations,  or  such  objects  as  are 
every  day  beheld  around  us.  To  the  spectators  of  the  actual  event,  the 
effiBct  might  have  been  of  equal  force  in  a  temple  or  in  a  closet ;  but  not  so 
to  the  spectators  of  the  picture.  By  the  former,  nothing  would  have  been 
Ken  but  the  bodiless  hand,  and  the  letters  ;  but,  by  the  latter,  every  thing 
vBl  be  deliberately  examined;  and  everything  should  therefore  be  made 
losustain  the  mind,  as  much  as  possible,  at  its  highest  tone.  The  ruling 
Kntiment  of  the  present  subject  is  a  sublime  and  supernatural  awe,  and 
wery  part  of  the  picture  should,  therefore,  receive  its  character  from  that 
lentiment.  Vastness  and  strength  of  architecture  powerfully  excite  a 
iBoseofawe  and  grandeur;  such  an  emotion,  though  differing  in  kind  and 
»  degree,  is  therefore  in  harmony  with  that  imling  sentiment ;  and  Mr. 
Martin  has  accordingly  presented  us  with  a  hall  of  dimensions  and 
gorgeous  strength  unparalleled.  But  when  to  the  grand  and  the  gigantic, 
^  superadd  some  powerfiil  moral  association, — when  we  give  to  it  Iho 
kwriness  of  antiquity, — when  wc  deepen  its  solemnity  by  the  obscurity 
of  night, — when  by  concealing  i(s  limils,  wc  lead  Ihe  \m^%\w^V\^^V»  ^\^c«« 
i  wil  the  yasi  sJmosl  iulo  the  infinite,— then,  indeed,  do  ^^  wi^^  V.^  ^ 
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sense  of  awe  and  sublimity,  beneath  which  the  mind  seems  overpowe 
How  nobly  has  not  the  artist  provided  for  (his  feeling  by  that  tren 
dous  tower,  which,  buried  in  clouds,  and  darkly  visible  under  the  fli 
of  the  distant  lightning,  looks  grimly  oyer  the  roofless  palace-hall,  ; 
its  impious  builders  had  indeed  made  its  top  to  reach  unto  the  hea 
Every  thing,  in  a  word,  combines  to  excite  and  sustain  that  emotic 
sublime  and  supernatural  awe,  which  is  the  ruling  sentiment,  the  very 
of  the  subject. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  Mr.  Martin  has  never  copied  a  picture  ol 

other  master, — that  he  has  never  studied  anatomy, — and  that  hehasra 

if  ever,  painted  from  the  living  figure.    If  these  assertions  be  true,  \ 

not  know  how  he  could  satisfoctorily  clear  himself  from  the  charge 

negligence  that  must  have  been  most  injurious  to  him.    The  negic 

ibese  two  essential  studies  may  ampl^  account  for  two  of  his  chief  in 

fections, — the  generally  incorrect  drawmg  of  his  figures,  and  the  indifl 

colouring  of  his  flesh.    Assuming  that  he  is  himself  conscious  of  thcs' 

failings,  it  must  appear  surprising  that  the  obvious  cause  should  not 

occurred  to  him,  and  that  the  remedy,  as  obvious,  diould  not  have 

resorted  to.    He  colours  his  flesh  ill, — but,  to  colour  well  is  not  an  int 

— it  is  an  art;  and  an  art  is  never,  in  its  perfection,  the  produce  of  .a : 

mind,  but  the  result  of  the  accumulated  labour  and  experience  of  t 

Ho  that  avails  himself  of  all  that  has  been  done  by  others  before  him 

hope,  by  the  superaddition  of  something,  to  excel  them  all ;  but  h< 

trusts  to  his  own  unaided  genius  for  that  which  can  be  learned,  in  its 

perfect  stale,  only  from  the  labours  of  others,  places  himself,  to  a  c 

degree,  in  the  disadvantageous  situation  of  the  man  who  had  to  sti 

against  the  difficulties  of  its  first  feeble  beginning.    Whatever  the 

powers  of  such  a  man  may  have  been,  he  probably  effected  little,  an 

soon  forgotten.    The  painter  that  would  colour  well,  must  not  hope, ! 

force  of  his  own  genius,  to  leap  at  once  to  that  height  which  has  be 

tained  only  through  the  united  and  long-continued  labour  of  all  thai 

gone  before  him ;  but  must  diligently  study  the  best  patterns  whici 

have  left,  and  endeavour  to  add  perfection  to  that  which  seems  th< 

perfect.     Nature  alone  must  not  be  his  study,  for  he  does  not  thai 

man  from  the  dust,  and  breathe  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life ;  hi 

is  of  another  clay,  and  must  be  wrought  after  a  different  fashion.    1 

must  be  his  model,  but  Titian,  and  Vandyke,  and  Velasquez,  must 

instructors.    We  cannot  believe  that  it  is  even  yet  too  late  for  Mr.  1 

to  resort  to  the  living  model,  and  the  Rowing  canvass  of  his  great  ( 

cesiors,  for  improvement  in  his  figures  and  in  his  colouring.    The  st 

superiority,'  fn  these  two  particulars,  of  his  last  great  picture  over  i 

preceding  works,  justifies  the  belief  that  he  might  still — in  the  pn 

part,  at  least,  of  his  art, — far  surpass  that  which  he  has  done  the  besi 

encourages  the  hope  that  he  will,  with  unrelaxing  diligence,  pursue 

means  which  may  conduce  to  farther  excellence. 


PART   THIRD- 

IRACTERS  OF  EMINENT  DIVINES— PHILOSOPHERS- 
•ATESMEN— ORATORS— HISTORIANS— NOVELISTS- 
CRITICS. 


WARBURTON.  * 


uuirBTON,  we  think,  was  the  last  of  our  great  divines — the  last,  per- 
of  any  profession — who  united  profound  learning  with  great  powers 
derstanding,  and,  along  with  vast  and  varied  stores  of  acquired  know- 
,  possessed  energy  of  mind  enough  to  wield  them  with  ease  and 
ty.  The  days  of  the  Cudworths  and  Barrows— the  Hookers  and 
»rs,  are  gone  hy.  Among  the  other  divisions  of  intellectual  labour,  to 
I  the  progress  of  society  has  given  birth,  the  business  of  reasoning, 
le  business  of  collecting  knowledge,  have  been,  in  a  great  measure, 
Qto  separate  hands.  Our  scholars  are  now  little  else  than  pedants, 
ntiquaries,  and  grammarians, — who  have  never  exercised  any  faculty 
lemory;  and  our  reasoners  are,  for  the  most  part,  but  slenderly  pro- 
with  learning;  or,  at  any  rate,  make  but  a  slender  use  of  it  in  their 
ling.  Of  the  two,  the  reasoners  are  by  far  the  best  off;  and,  upon 
subjects,  have  really  profited  by  the  separation.  Argument  from 
rity  is,  in  general,  the  weakest  and  the  most  tedious  of  all  arguments; 
Siarning,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  has  more  frequently  played  the 
kf  a  bully  than  of  a  fair  auxiliary ;  and  been  oftener  used  to  frighten 
3  than  to  convince  them, — to  dazzle  and  overawe,  rather  than  to 
and  enlighten.  A  modern  writer  would  not,  if  he  could,  reason  as 
►w  and  Cudworth  often  reason ;  and  every  reader,  even  of  Warburton, 
have  felt  that  his  learning  often  encumbers  rather  than  assists  his 
ess,  and,  like  shining  armour,  adds  more  to  his  terrors  than  to  his 
5lh.  The  true  theory  of  this  separation  may  be,  therefore,  that  scholars 
are  capable  of  reasoning,  have  ceased  to  make  a  parade  of  their 
arship;  while  those  who  have  nothing  else,  must  continue  to  set  it 
ird — just  as  gentlemen  now-a-days  keep  their  gold  in  their  pockets, 
id  of  wearing  it  on  their  clothcfs-^while  the  fashion  of  laced  suits 
)revails  among  their  domestics.  There  are  individuals,  however,  who 
that  a  man  of  rank  looks  most  dignified  in  cut  velvet  and  embroidery ; 
hat  one  who  is  not  a  gentleman  can  now  counterfeit  that  appearance 
le  too  easily.  We  do  not  presume  to  settle  so  weighty  a  dispute  ;-^ 
)nly  take  the  liberty  of  observing,  that  Warburton  lived  to  see  the 
on  go  out ;  and  was  almost  the  last  native  gentleman  who  appeared  in 
1  trimmed  coat. 

'  W^^iUTton'ti  Letlers,— Vol.  xiii.  page  343.    Januar}'  1*  1809. 
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lie  was  nol  only  the  lanl  of  our  reaiK>ning  scholars,  but  Ifio  last  aluo,  we 
think,  of  our  powerful  (Kileuiics.  This  hre<;d  too,  we  take  it,  is  extinct;— 
and  we  are  not  sorry  for  it.  Those  rnc^n  cannot  be  much  regretted,  who, 
instead  of  applying  their  great  and  active  faculties  in  making  tlieir  fellon 
belter  or  wiser,  or  in  promoting  mutual  kindnc^ss  and  cordiality  among  all 
(he  virtuous  and  enlightened,  wasted  their  days  in  wrangling  upon  idle 
tlieories,  and  in  applying,  to  the  speculative  errors  of  their  eauals  io  taleoli 
and  in  virtue,  those  ternis  of  angry  reprobation  which  should  be  reserved 
for  vice  and  malignity.  In  neither  of  these  characters,  therefore,  can  we 
seriously  lament  that  Warburton  is  not  likely  to  have  any  successor. 

The  truth  is,  that  this  extraordinary  person  was  a  (jiant  in  literatures* 
with  many  of  the  vices  of  the  (iigantic  character.  Strong  as  he  was,  bis 
exceslsive  prid($  and  overweening  vanity  were  uerpetually  engaging  him  io 
enterprises  which  he  could  not  accomi>iish ;  wliile  such  was  his  intolerable 
arrogance  towards  his  opponents,  and  (lis  insolence  towards  tliose  whom  be 
reckone^l  as  his  inferiors,  that  he  made  himself  very  generally  and  de* 
servedly  odious,  and  ended  by  doing  considerable  injury  to  the  cause  which 
he  intimded  to  support.  The  novelty  and  tlie  boldness  of  his  manner—- Ibe 
resentment  of  his  antagonists — ^and  the  consternation  of  his  friends,  insured 
liim  a  considerable  share  of  public  attention  at  the  beginning ;  but  such  was 
the  repulsion  of  his  moral  qualities  as  a  writer,  and  the  fundamental  us- 
soundness  of  most  of  his  speculations,  that  he  no  sooner  ceased  to  write, 
tlian  he  ceased  to  be  read  or  inquired  after, — and  lived  to  see  those  erudHa 
volumes  fairly  laid  on  the  shelf,  which  he  fondly  expected  to  carry  down  a 
growing  fame  to  posterity. 

The  history  of  Warburton,  indeed,  is  uncommonly  curious,  and  his  fate 
instructive.  He  was  bred  an  attorney  at  Newark ;  and  probably  derived, 
from  his  early  practice  in  that  capacity,  that  love  of  controversy,  and  thai 
liabit  of  scurrility,  for  which  he  was  afU;rwards  distinguished.  His  fint 
literary  associate's  were  some  of  the  hc^roes  of  the  Dunciad;  and  his  fint 
literary  advemture  the  publication  of  some  |>oems,  which  well  entitled  hin 
to  a  plac<$  among  lhr>se  worthies.  He  helped  '  pilfering  Tibbalds'  to  soma 
notes  u|K)n  Shakspe^are,  and  s|)oke  rx>nt(;mptuously  of  Mr.  Pope's  taleoti, 
and  severely  of  his  morals,  in  his  letups  to  Concannen.  He  ttien  hired 
his  pen  to  prepare  a  volume  on  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery; 
and  having  now  entered  the  church,  made  a  more  successful  endeavour te 
magnify  his  profc^ssion,  and  to  attract  notice  to  himself,  by  the  publicalioo 
of  his  ouvAi  famous  book  on  'the  Allian(X)  betwi5(*n  (Church  aqd  State,' ia 
which  all  the  presumption  and  ambition  of  his  nature  was  first  made 
maniff^t. 

liy  this  time  he  seems  to  have  passed  over  from  the  party  of  the  Dunces 
to  tliat  of  Po|)<r,  and  proclaimed  his  conversion  pretty  abruptly,  by  writing 
an  elaborate;  defence  of  the  Essay  on  Man,  from  some  imputations  which 
had  been  thrown  on  its  theology  and  morality.  Pope  rece^ived  the  services 
of  this  voluntary  champion  with  great  gratitude; ;  and  Warburton  baviog 
now  discovered  that  he  was  not  only  a  great  po<$t,  but  a  very  honest  maa, 
continue^l  to  cultivate  his  friendship  with  gre*at  assiduity,  and  with  ve^y 
notable  suce^ess ;  for  Pojn;  introduc<Mi  him  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  made  liiffl 
preacher  at  LineM>hrs  Inn,  and  Io  Mr.  Allen  of  Prior-Park,  who  gave  bin 
iiirt  ni(*ce  in  marriage, — oblaiiuHJ  a  bislioprit;  for  him, — ^and  Mi  him  liif 
nhoh  etflaU;.  In  the  inc.an  liuus  li<$  piiblislied  his  '  Divine  Legaliufi  of 
JJoben, ' — (/ic  most  learned,  mobV  atio'^wV,  'div<\mvM\iiNyi»As4  ne^jck,  wliicli 
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lias  been  produced  in  England  for  a  century ; — and  his  editions  of  Pope, 
ind  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  he  was  scarcely  less  outrageous  and  fantast- 
ical. He  replied  to  some  of  his  answerers  in  a  style  full  of  insolence  and 
>rulal  scurrility ;  and  not  only  poured  out  the  most  tremendous  abuse  on 
he  infidelities  of  Bolingbroke  and  Hume,  but  found  occasion  to  quarrel 
dlh  Drs.  Middleton,  Lowth,  Jorlin,  Leland,  and  indeed  almost  every 
lame  distinguished  for  piety  and  learning  in  England.  At  the  same  time, 
le  indited  the  most  highflown  adulation  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  and  contrived 
o  keep  himself  in  the  good  graces  of  Lord  Mansfield  and  Lord  Hardwicke ; 
—while,  in  the  midst  of  aftluence  and  honours,  he  was  continually  ex- 
claiming against  the  barbarity  of  the  age  in  rewarding  genius  so  frugally, 
md  in  not  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  civil  magistrate  to  put  down  fanaticism 
md  infidelity.  The  public,  however,  at  last,  grew  weary  of  these  blustering 
aovelties.  The  bishop,  as  old  age  stole  upon  him,  began  to  doze  in  his 
nitre;  and  though  Dr.  Richard  Hurd,  with  the  true  spirit  of  an  underling, 
;)ersisted  in  keeping  up  the  petty  traffic  of  reciprocal  encomiums,  yet  War- 
Hirton  was  lost  to  the  public  long  before  he  sunk  into  dotage,  and  lay  dead 
B  an  author  for  many  years  of  his  natural  existence. 

We  have  imputed  this  rapid  decline  of  his  reputation,  partly  to  the 
ODSOundness  of  his  general  speculations,  and  chiefly  to  the  ofiensiveness  of 
bis  manner.  The  fact  is  admitted  even  by  those  who  pretend  to  regret  it ; 
md,  whatever  Dr.  Hurd  may  have  thought,  it  must  have  had  other  causes 
than  the  decay  of  public  virtue  and  taste. 

In  fact,  when  we  look  quietly  and  soberly  over  the  vehement  and  im- 
posing treatises  of  Warburton,  it  is  scarcely  possible  not  to  perceive,  that 
ilmost  every  thing  that  is  original  in  his  doctrine  or  propositions  is  er- 
roneous ;  and  that  his  great  gifts  of  learning  and  argumentation  have  been 
bestowed  on  a  vain  attempt  to  give  currency  to  untenable  paradoxes.     His 
[Kiwers  and  his  skill  in  controversy  may  indeed  conceal,  from  a  careless 
reader,  the  radical  fallacy  of  his  reasoning;  and  as,  'in  the  course  of  the 
argument,  he  frequently  has  the  better  of  his  adversaries  upon  incidental 
ind  collateral  topics,  and  never  fails  to  make  his  triumph  resound  over  the 
liiole  field  of  battle,  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  should,  for  a  while, 
have  got  the  credit  of  a  victory,  which  is  now  generally  adjudged  to  his 
opponents.    The  object  of  *  the  Divine  Legation,'  for  instance,  is  to  prove, 
that  the  mission  of  Moses  was  certainly  from  God, — because  his  system  is 
toe  only  one  which  does  not  teach  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state  of  rewards 
and  punishments!     And  the  object  of  '  the  Alliance'  is  to  show,  that  the 
diurch  (that  is,  as  he  explains  it,  all  the  adherents  of  the  church  of  Eng- 
lapd)  is  entitled  to  a  legal  establishment^  and  the  protection  of  a  test  law, 
--because  it  constitutes  a  separate  society  from  that  which  is  concerned 
lathe  civil  government,  and,  being  equally  sovereign  and  independent,  is 
therefore  entitled  to  treat  with  it  on  a  fooling  of  perfect  equality.     The 
iixth  book  of  Virgil,  we  are  told,  in  like  manner,  contains  merely  the  de- 
scription of  the  mysteries  of  Eleusis ;  and  the  badness  of  the  New  Testa- 
i&ent  Greek  is  a  conclusive  proof  of  the  eloquence  and  inspiration  of  its 

authors.   These  fancies,  it  appears  to  us,  require  no  refutation ;  and,  dazzled 

and  astonished  as  we  are  at  the  rich  and  variegated  tissue  of  learning  and 
argument  with  which  their  author  has  invested  their  extravagance,  we 
conceive  that  no  man  of  a  sound  and  plain  understanding  can  ever  mistake 
fliem  for  (ruths,  or  waver,  in  the  least  degree,  from  ftv<b  (ioxv^XtVXoixv^VvSo.Vvs* 
oiwi  reOectiOD  must  afford  ot  Ihcir  absurdity . 
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The  case  is  very  nearly  the  same  with  his  suhordinate  general  pro|w>  <  ,^ 
sitions,  which,  in  so  far  as  they  are  original,  are  all  brought  forward  widi  ' 
the  parade  of  great  discoveries,  and  yet  appear  to  us  among  the  most  futile  ', 
and  erroneous  (}f  modern  speculations.  We  arc  tempted  to  mention  two,  ' 
which  we  think  we  have  seen  referred  to  by  later  writers  with  some  degirt 
of  approbation,  and  which,  at  any  rate,  make  a  capital  flgure  in  all  the 
fundamental  philosophy  of  Warburton.  The  one  relates  to  the  necessiry  '/ 
imperfection  of  human  laws,  as  dealing  in  punishments  only,  and  notio  ** 
rewards  also.  The  other  concerns  his  notion  of  the  ultimate  foundation  of  ^ 
moral  obligation. 

The  very  basis  of  his  argument  for  the  necessity  of  the  doctrine  of  a 
future  state  to  the  well-being  of  society,  is,  that,  by  human  laws,  the 
conduct  of  men  is  only  controlled  by  the  fear  of  punishment,  and  not  ex-   ; 
cited  by  the  hope  of  reward.    Both  these  sanctions,  however,  be  contends, 
are  necessary  to  regulate  our  actions,  and  keep  the  world  in  order ;  aod 
therefore,  legislators,  not  finding  rewards  in  this  world,  have  always  been 
obliged  to  connect  it  with  a  future  world,  in  which  they  have  held  out  that 
they  would  be  bestowed  on  all  dcservers.   It  is  scarcely  possible,  we  believe, 
to  put  this  most  important  doctrine  on  a  more  injudicious  foundation ;  and 
if  this  were  the  only  ground  either  for  believing  or  inculcating  the  doctrine 
of  a  future  state,  we  should  tremble  at  the  advantages  which  the  infidd 
would  have  in  the  contest.    We  shall  not  detain  our  readers  longer,  thio 
just  to  point  out  three  obvious  fallacies  in  this,  the  most  vaunted  and  con- 
fident, perhaps,  of  all  the  Warburtonian  dogmata.     In  the  first  place,  it  Is 
obvious  that  disorders  in  society  can  scarcely  be  said  to  be  prevented  by  the 
hope  of  future  rewards.     The  proper  use  of  that  doctrine  is,  not  to  repress 
vice,  but  to  console  affliction.     Vice  and  disorder  arc  quelled  by  the  dread 
of  future  punishment.    The  despondency  and  distress  that  are  soothed  bj 
the  prospect  of  future  bliss,  are  not  disorders  within  the  purview  of  the 
legislator.    In  the  s^ond  place,  it  is  obviously  not  true  that  human  laws 
are  necessarily  deficient  in  the  article  of  providing  rewards.    In  many  in- 
stances, their  enactments  have  tliis  direct  object;  and  it  is  obvious,  that  if  it 
was  thought  essential  to  the  well-being  of  society,  they  might  reward  as  often 
as  they  punish.     But,  in  tlic  tliird  place,  the  whole  argument  proceeds  upon 
a  gross  and  unaccountable  misapprehension  of  the  nature  and  object  of 
legislation ; — a  very  brief  explanation  of  which  will  show,  both  that  the 
temporal  rewards  of  virtue  arc  just  as  sure  as  the  temporal  punishments  of 
vice,  and  at  the  same  time  explain  why  the  law  has  so  seldom  interfered  to 
enforce  the  former.     The  law  arose  from  human  feelings  and  notions  of 
justice;  and  those  feelings  and  notions  were,  of  course,  before  the  law.  The 
natural  and  necessary  effect  of  kind  and  virtuous  conduct  Is,  to  excite  love, 
gratitude,  and  benevolence ; — the  effect  of  injury  and  vice  is  to  excite  resent- 
ment, anger,  and  revenge.    While  there  was  no  law  and  no  magistrale, 
men  must  have  acted  upon  those  feelings,  and  acted  upon  tliem  in  their 
whole  extent.    He  who  rendered  kindness,  received  kindness;  and  he  who 
inflicted  pain  and  sufTering,  was  sooner  or  later  overtaken  by  retorted  pain 
and  suffering.     Virtue  was  rewarded,  therefore,  and  vice  punished,  at  all 
times;  and  both,  we  must  suppose,  in  the  same  measure  and  degree.    The 
reward  of  virtue,  however,  produced  no  disturbance  or  disorder ;  and,  afler 
society  submitted  to  regulation,  was  safely  left  in  the  hands  of  gratitude  and 
sympathetic  kindness.    It  was  olYvei^m  'wxVVx  U\<i  ^uuishment  of  vice. 
jfiesentment  and  ro\engc  lendeA  AyjaN*  Vo  ^  <\^\i%(;^tQ\i%  «Rft»,— "^^i:^ 
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liable  to  be  assumed  as  th&  pretext  for  unprovoked  aggression, — ^and,  at  all 
nrents,  had  a  tendency  to  reproduce  revenge  and  resentment,  in  an  inter- 
ninable  series  of  violence  and  outrage.  The  law,  therefore,  took  (his  duty 
Dto  its  own  hands.  It  did  not  invent,  or  impose  for  the  first  time,  that 
anction  of  punishment  which  was  coeval  with  vice  and  with  society,  and  is 
mpliedy  indeed,  in  the  very  notion  of  injury  :  — it  only  transferred  the  right 
if  applying  it  from  the  injured  individual  to  the  public;  and  tempered  its 

Klication  by  more  impartial  and  extensive  views  of  the  circumstances  of 
delinquency.  But  if  the  punishment  of  vice  be  not  ultimately  derived 
Tom  law,  neither  is  the  reward  of  virtue ;  and  although  human  passions 
nade  it  necessary  for  law  to  undertake  the  regulation  of  that  punishment, 
il  evidently  would  not  add  to  its  perfection,  to  make  it  also  the  distributer 
)f  rewards,  unless  it  could  be  shown  that  a  similar  disorder  was  likely  to 
nrise  from  leaving  these  to  the  individuals  affected.  It  is  obvious,  however, 
not  only  that  there  is  no  likelihood  of  such  a  disorder,  but  that  such  an 
interference  would  be  absurd  and  impracticable.  It  is  true,  therefore,  that 
hwnan  laws  do  in  general  provide  punishments  only,  and  not  rewards ; 
bat  it  is  not  true,  that  they  are,  on  this  account ,  imperfect  or  defective,  or 
Ibat  human  conduct  is  not  actually  regulated  by  the  love  of  happiness,  as 
much  as  by  the  dread  of  suffering.  The  doctrine  of  a  future  state  adds,  no 
doubt,  prodigiously  to  both  these  motives ;  but  it  is  a  rash,  a  presumptuous, 
ind,  we  think,  a  most  shortsighted  and  narrow  view  of  the  case,  to  suppose, 
thai  it  is  chiefly  the  impossibility  of  rewarding  virtue  on  earth,  that  has  led 
legislators  to  secure  the  peace  of  society,  by  referring  it  for  its  recompense 
to  Heaven. 

The  other  dogma  to  which  we  alluded,  is  advanced  with  equal  confidence 
^pretension  ;  and  is,  if  possible,  still  more  shallow  and  erroneous.  Spe- 
ebhtive  moralists  had  been  formerly  contented  with  referring  moral  obli- 
ption,  either  to  a  moral  sense,  or  to  a  perception  of  utility ;— ^Warburton, 
ytflhout  much  ceremony,  put  both  these  together :  but  his  grand  discovery 
k,  that  even  this  tie  is  not  strong  enough ;  and  that  the  idea  of  moral  obli- 
gation is  altogether  incomplete  and  imperfect,  unless  it  be  made  to  rest  also 
fmihe  will  of  a  superior.  There  is  no  point  in  all  his  philosophy,  of  which 
be  is  more  vain  than  of  this  pretended  discovery ;  and  he  speaks  of  it,  we  are 
penuaded,  twenty  times,  without  once  suspecting  the  gross  fallacy  which 
itinvolves.    The  fallacy  is  not,  however,  instating  an  erroneous  proposition 
-46r  it  is  certainly  true,  that  the  command  of  a  superior  will  generally 
ooQstitute  an  obligation  :  it  lies  altogether  in  supposing  that  this  is  a  sepa- 
rate or  additional  ground  of  obligation, — and  in  not  seeing  that  this  vaunted 
diseovery  of  a  third  principle  for  the  foundation  of  morality,  was  in  fact 
Bothing  bnt  an  individual  instance  or  exemplification  of  the  principle  of 
utility.  Why  are  we  bound  by  the  will  of  a  superior? — evidently  for  no  other 
nason,  than  because  superiority  implies  a  potver  to  affect  our  happiness  ; 
*  and  the  expression  of  will  assures  us,  that  our  happiness  will  be  affected  by 
^  <^  disobedience.    An  obligation  is  something  which  constrains  or  induces 
[  lu  to  act ; — ^but  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  other  motive  for  the  actions 
\  of  rational  and  sentient  beings,  than  the  love  of  happiness.  It  is  the  desire  of 
happiness — well  or  ill  understood — seen  widely  or  narrowly, — that  neces- 
ttily  dictates  all  our  actions,  and  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  our  conceptions  of 
ikorality  or  duty  :  and  the  will  of  a  superior  can  only  constitute  a  ground 
^obligation,  by  connecting  itself  with  this  single  and  \m\set%»^  ^%^\v\..    ^^. 
it  were  poatible  to  disjoin  Ibe  idea  of  our  own\iav¥^x\^^  w  %\vSS«t«\^V^^'«^ 
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tho  idea  of  a  superior,  it  is  obvious  iliat  we  should  no  longer  be  under 
obb'gation  to  conform  to  the  will  of  that  superior.  If  we  should  be  eqi 
secure  of  happiness-*-in  mind  and  in  body — in  time  and  in  eternity,  by 
obeying  his  will,  as  by  complying  with  it,  it  is  evidently  altogether  io 
coivable,  that  the  expression  of  that  will  should  impose  any  obligation  t 
us  :  and  although  it  be  true  that  we  cannot  suppose  such  a  case,  itis  not 
less  a  fallacy  to  represent  the  will  of  a  superior  as  a  third  and  additi 
ground  of  obligation,  newly  discovered  by  this  author,  and  superadd! 
the  old  principle  of  a  regard  to  happiness,  or  utility.  We  take  these 
stances  of  the  general  unsoundness  of  all  Warburton's  peculiar  doctri 
from  topics  on  which  he  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  lessextrava 
than  on  any  other.  Those  who  wish  to  know  his  feats  in  criticism,  mi 
referred  to  the  canons  of  Mr.  Edwards;  and  those  who  admire  theo 
nality  of  his  Dissertation  on  the  Mysteries,  are  recommended  to  look 
the  Eleusia  of  Jdeuniua. 

Speculations  like  these  could  never  be  popular ;  and  were  not  like 
attract  the  attention,  even  of  the  studious,  longer  than  their  novelty 
the  glare  of  erudition  and  originality  which  was  thrown  around  tl 
]>rotectod  them  from  deliberate  consideration.  But  the  real  cause  o 
public  alienation  from  the  works  of  this  writer,  is  undoubtedly  to  be  f 
in  the  revolting  arrogance  of  his  general  manner,  and  the  offensive  ca 
ness  of  his  controversial  invectives.  These,  we  think,  must  be  confess 
be  somewhat  worse  than  mere  error  in  reasoning,  or  extravagance  in  tlM 
They  are  not  only  offences  of  the  first  magnitude  against  good  taste  and 
manners,  but  are  likely  to  be  attended  with  pernicious  consequences  in 
ters  of  much  higher  importance.  Though  there  is  no  reason,  we  thinJ 
doubt  of  the  sincerity  of  this  reverend  person's  abhorrence  for  vice  am 
fidelity,  we  are  seriously  of  opinion,  that  his  writings  have  beensubstiat 
prejudicial  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality  I  and  that  it  is  fortooili 
both,  that  they  have  now  fallen  into  general  oblivion. 

They  have  produced,  in  the  first  place,  all  the  mischief,  of  aconspicuoitf, 
in  some  sense,  a  successful  example  of  genius  and  learning,  associated  i 
insolence,  intolerance,  and  habitual  contumely  and  outrage.  All  men  i 
are  engaged  in  controversy  are  apt  enough  to  be  abusive  and  insultinf 
and  clergymen,  perhaps,  rather  more  apt  than  others.  It  is  an  inlelled 
warfare,  in  which  it  is  natural,  we  suspect,  to  be  ferocious,  unjust,  audi 
sparing  :  but  experience  and  civilization  have  tempered  this  vehemence, 
gentler  and  more  generous  maxims, — and  introduced  a  law  of  honoor 
hostility,  by  which  the  fiercer  elements  of  our  nature  are  mastered  and  ( 
trolled.  No  greater  evil,  perhaps,  can  be  imagined,  than  the  violalio 
this  law  from  any  quarter  of  influence  and  reputation ; — yet  the  Wart 
tonians  may  be  said  to  have  done  their  endeavour  to  introduce  the  uf 
poisoned  weapons,  and  to  abolish  the  practice  of  giving  quarter  in  the  f 
of  controversy.  Fortunately,  their  example  has  not  been  generally  follow 
and  the  sect  itself,  though  graced  with  mitres,  and  other  trophies  of  woi 
success,  has  perished,  we  think,  inconsequence  of  the  experiment. 

A  second  and  perhaps  a  still  more  formidable  mischief  arose  fron 

discredit  which  was  brought  on  the  priesthood,  and  indeed  upon  reli 

in  general,  by  this  interchange  of  opprobrious  and  insulting  accusa 

among  its  ministers.    If  the  abuse  was  justifiable,  then  the  church  itself 

shelter  to  folly  and  wickedness,  at  least  as  ^reat  as  was  to  be  found  o 

ihebannen  d  infidelity; — ^i(  il  Yiaa  iioV\v^\^v^\«,  ^«ci\\.^«kv^ 
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the  abuse  of  these  holy  men  was  no  proof  of  demerit  in  those  against 

it  was  directed ;  and  the  unbeHevers,  of  course,  were  furnished  with 

objection  to  the  sincerity  of  those  invectives  of  which  they  themselves 

the  objects. 
■This  applies  to  those  indecent  expressions  of  violence  and  contempt,  in 
[lUdi  Warburton  and  his  followers  were  accustomed  to  indulge,  when 
of  their  christian  and  clerical  opponents.  But  the  greatest  evil  of 
we  think,  arose  from  the.  intemperance,  coarseness,  and  acrimony  of 
iriemarks,  even  on  those  who  were  enemies  to  revelation.  There  is, 
dl  well  constituted  minds,  a  natural  feeling  of  indulgence  towards  those 
of  opinion,  to  which,  from  the  infirmity  of  human  reason,  all  men 
liable,  and  of  compassion  for  those  whose  errors  have  endangered  their 
inesB.  It  must  be  the  natural  tendency  of  all  candid  and  liberal  per- 
,  therefore,  to  regard  unbelievers  with  pity,  and  to  reason  with  them 
lith  mildness  and  forbearance.  Infidel  writers,  we  conceive,  may  generally 
kiUewed  to  be  actual  unbelievers ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  what  other 

Cve  than  a  sincere  persuasion  of  the  truth  of  their  opinions,  could  in- 
Ihem  to  become  objects  of  horror  to  the  respectable  part  of  any  com- 
MBJty  by  their  disclosure.    From  what  vices  of  the  heart,  or  from  what 
Meli  in  the  understanding,  their  unbelief  may  have  originated,  it  may 
^ilwaya  be  easy  to  determine ;  but  it  seems  obvious  that,  for  the  unbelief 
Uf,  they  are  rather  to  be  pitied  than  reviled ;  and  that  the  most  effectual 
^of  penoading  the  public  that  their  opinions  are  refuted  out  of  a  regard 
^hfionn  happiness,  is  to  treat  their  authors  (whose  happiness  is  most  in 
^er)  with  some  small  degree  of  liberality  and  gentleness.    It  is  also  pretty 
Iftenljy  taken  for  granted,  that  a  very  angry  disputan4  is  usually  in  the 
VNag;that  it  is  not  a  sign  of  much  confidence  in  the  argument,  to  take 
ifn^ge  of  the  unpopularity  or  legal  danger  of  the  opposite  doctrine ;  and 
'h^  when  an  unsuccessful  and  unfair  attempt  is  made  to  discredit  the  ge- 
^  ability  or  personal  worth  of  an  antagonist,  no  great  reliance  is  under- 
Mtobe  placed  on  the  argument  by  which  he  may  be  lawfully  opposed. 
It  is  needless  to  apply  these  observations  to  the  case  of  the  Warburtonian 
'^veraies.    There  b  no  man,  we  believe,  however  he  may  be  con- 
^iKedof  the  fallacy  and  danger  of  the  principles  maintained  by  Lord  Bo- 
INslKoke,  by  Voltaire,  or  by  Hume,  who  has  not  felt  indignation  and 
A§vtat  the  brutal  violence,  the  affected  contempt,  and  the  flagrant  unfair- 
M  with  which  they  are  treated  by  this  learned  author — who  has  not,  for 
tMnent,  taken  part  with  them  against  so  ferocious  and  insulting  an  op- 
iMt,  and  wished  for  the  mortification  and  chastisement  of  the  advocate, 
Mm  while  impressed  with  the  greatest  veneration  for  the  cause.    We 
.MaapUte  this  scene  of  orthodox  fury,  in  short,  with  something  of  the 
J^  emotions  with  which  we  should  see  a  heretic  subjected  to  the  torture, 
^abaethinker  led  out  to  the  stake  by  a  zealous  inquisitor.     If  this,  how- 
(pVf  be  the  effect  of  such  illiberal  violence,  even  on  those  whose  principles 
^isaeltled,  and  whose  faith  is  confirmed  by  habit  and  reflection,  the  con- 
|PB|DMees  must  obviously  be  infinitely  more  pernicious  for  those  whose 
''Niaaa  of  religion  are  still  unformed  and  immature,  and  whose  minds  are 

J m  to  all  plaosible  and  liberal  impressions.    Take  the  case,  for  instance, 
ayoong  man,  who  has  been  delighted  with  the  eloquence  of  Bolingbroke, 
M  Aesa^ioity  and  ingenuity  of  Hume ;— who  knows,  moreover,  that  the 
tllif«d  m  intiHiacy  with  Pope  and  Swift,  and  almosl  «l\V  \\ve^  ^Q»\VVi^  ^\y^ 
^impmeas  of  his  rime;-^nd  that  the  ottier  ^as  VVe  c^oT^\^VTtfSfA^\ 

rat.  u.  ^^ 
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Robertson  and  Blair,  and  was  irreproachably  correct  and  amiable  in  g 
relation  of  life; — ^and  who,  perceiving  with  alarm  the  tendency  of  soi 
their  speculations,  applies  to  Warburton  for  an  antidote  to  the  poiso! 
may  have  imbibed.  In  Warburton  he  will  then  read  that  fiolingbroke 
a  paltry  driveller-^Voltaire  a  pitiable  scoundrel — ^and  Hume  a  puny 
lectician,  who  ought  to  be  set  on  the  pillory,  and  whose  heart  was  as 
and  corrupt  as  his  understanding  is  contemptible!  Now,  what,  we  v 
ask  any  man  of  common  candour  and  observation,  is  the  effect  ^h 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  mind  of  any  ingenuous  and  able  young 
by  this  style  of  confutation?  Infallibly  to  make  him  take  part  will 
reviled  and  insulted  literati, — to  throw  aside  the  right  reverend  coi 
with  contempt  and  disgust, — ^and  most  probably  to  conceive  a  fatal 
judice  against  the  cause  of  religion  itself,  thus  unhappily  associated 
coarse  and  ignoble  scurrility.  He  must  know  to  a  certainly,  in  tb( 
place,  that  the  contempt  of  the  orthodox  champion  is  either  aflectc 
proceeds  from  most  gross  ignorance  and  incapacity ; — since  the  abil 
the  reviled  writers  is  proved,  not  only  by  his  own  feeling  and  experi 
but  by  the  suffirage  of  the  public  and  of  all  men  of  intelligence.  He 
think,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  imputations  on  their  murai  teort, 
fialsc  and  calumnious,  both  from  the  fact  of  their  long  friendship  wit 
purest  and  most  exalted  characters  of  their  age,  and  from  the  obvioi 
relevancy  of  this  topic  in  a  fair  refutation  of  their  errors ; — and  then,  app 
the  ordinary  maxims  by  which  we  judge  of  a  disputant's  cause  froi 
temper  and  his  fairness,  he  disables  both  the  judgment  and  the  candc 
his  instructor,  and  conceives  a  strong  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  cause  v 
has  been  attacked  jp  a  manner  so  unwarrantable. 

Weiiaye  had  occasion,  oftener  than  once,  to  trace  an  effect  like  this 
this  fierce  and  overbearing  aspect  of  orthodoxy; — ^and  we  appeal  to  the 
ment  of  all  our  readers,  whether  it  be  not  the  very  effect  which  it  ii 
culated  to  produceon  all  youthful  minds  of  the  le^t  strength  and  origin 
It  is  to  such  persons,  however,  and  to  such  only,  that  the  refutation  of  ii 
writers  ought  to  be  addressed.  There  is  no  need  to  write  books  ag 
Hume  and  Voltaire  for  the  use  of  the  learned  and  orthodox  part  of  the 
lish  clergy.  Such  works  are  necessarily  supposed  to  be  intended  fo 
benefit  of  young  persons,  who  have  either  contracted  some  partiality 
those  seductive  writers,  or  are  otherwise  in  danger  of  being  misled  by  tj 
It  is  to  be  presumed,  therefore,  that  they  know  and  admire  their  rea 
cellences; — and  it  might  consequently  be  inferred,  that  they  will  not  I 
with  peculiar  complacency  to  a  refutation  of  their  errors,  which  sets  out 
a  torrent  of  illiberal  and  unjust  abuse  of  their  talents  and  characters. 

We  are  convinced,  therefore,  that  the  bullying  and  abusive  tone  d 

Warburtonian  school,  even  in  its  contention  with  infidels,  has  done  i 

harm  to  the  cause  of  religion,  and  alienated  more  youthful  and  aspi 

minds  from  the  true  faith,  than  any  other  error  into  which  zeal  has 

betrayed  orthodoxy.    It  may  afford  a  sort  of  vindictive  delight  to  the  z© 

who  stand  in  no  need  of  the  instruction  of  which  it  should  be  the  vchi 

but  it  will,  to  a  certainty,  revolt  and  disgust  all  those  to  whom  thai 

struction  was  necessary, — enli&l  all  the  generous  feelings  of  their  nalor 

the  side  of  infidelity, — and  make  piety  and  reason  itself  appear  like  | 

judice  and  bigotry.    We  think  it  fortunate,  therefore,  upon  the  wb 

ihal  the  controversial  wrillngs  o^  NYaiTbutlou  arc  already  sunk  in  obliv 

— since,  even  if  we  thought  mot«i  Yv\%\v\^  VWvv^^^q  ^V'^'iM&jtos 


( 
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Mrit  of  his  arguments,  we  should  still  be  of  opinion  that  they  were  likely 
kdo  more  mischief  than  the  greater  part  of  the  sophistries  which  it  was 
JKir  professed  object  to  counteract  and  discredit. 


PALEY* 

The  name  of  Dr.  Paley,  though  scarcely  to  be  reckoned  among  those  of 
b  great  theologians  and  philosophers  of  England,  is  probably  associated 
i(h  as  large  and  as  enviable  a  portion  of  public  approbation,  as  that  of  any 
ring  ecclesiastic.  With  less  learning  and  less  originality  than  some  of  his 
Btinguished  predecessors,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps,  to  point  out  his 
perior  in  soundness  of  judgment,  or  in  vigilant  and  comprehensive  saga- 
tf .  With  great  strength  of  reasoning  and  power  of  decision,  he  has  ^so 
died  more  moderation  and  liberality  of  sentiment,  than  is  usually  to  be 
und  among  disputants;  and  added  weight  to  his  argument  by  a  certain 
linness  and  sobriety  of  manner,  that  is  infinitely  better  calculated  to  pro- 
JBe  cooTiction  than  the  sallies  of  an  ambitious  eloquence. 
^18  great  merit  lies  in  the  clear  perception  of  the  strong  or  the  difficult 
irt»  of  a  question,  and  in  the  judicious  selection  and  perspicuous  arrange- 
Itat  of  his  arguments :  invention  is  less  within  his  province ;  and,  even 
hen  his  conclusions  appear  to  partake  of  originality,  it  will  commonly  be 
und  that  they  have  been  suggested  by  a  minute  and  scrupulous  examination 
f  propositions  that  had  been  furnished  by  others.  His  common  way  is,  to 
reak  down  a  subject  into  as  many  distinct  parts  as  it  really  appears  to 
mtain,  and  to  make  each  of  them  the  subject  of  a  separate  and  rigorous 
ivestigation.  In  consequence  of  this,  his  arguments  frequently  appear  to 
0 narrow  and  circumscribed  in  their  application;  and  the  reader  is  some- 
nes  apt  to  wish  for  the  excursive  speculation  and  ample  range  of  a  less 
dnirate  reasoner.  The  truth  is,  however,  that,  upon  many  subjects,  it  is 
hposBible  to  attain  precision,  without  this  formality  and  detail.  Sophistry 
ihrays  delights  in  generalities;  and  fallacy  is  never  so  safe  from  detection, 
f  when  inquiry  is  eluded  by  rapidity  of  progression,  and  the  mind  hurried 
hn  one  half  view  of  a  subject  to  another,  without  ever  being  permitted  to 
Mftxiupon  what  has  been  presented  to  it. 

Almost  aJl  the  writings  of  Dr.  Paley  relate  to  the  highest  and  most  im- 
infant  questions  upon  which  human  reason  can  be  exercised,  and  appear 
l^have  been  composed  with  suitable  caution  and  deliberation.  They  are 
Motate,  rather  than  ingenious ;  and  seem  to  have  been  diligently  meditated, 
14  carefully  arranged,  rather  than  to  have  been  conceived  in  any  fervour 
'imagination,  or  poured  forth  in  any  conviction  of  their  infallibility.  The 
piost  pains  are  taken,  therefore,  to  render  every  thing  intelligible  and 

Kse;  and  more  anxiety  is  shown,  that  nothing  necessary  shall  be  omitted, 
that  all  superfluity  should  be  excluded.    All  cavil  is  prevented  by  a 
^us  strictness  of  expression ;  and  a  few  homely  illustrations  are  commonly 
'rtficient  toexpose  those  illusions,  by  which  a  false  philosophy  is  supported 
t  80  many  of  her  unsubstantial  speculations. 
Theprc^ss  of  time,  and  the  improving  ingenuity  of  scepticism,  have 

♦  Dr.  Paley'9  Natural  Theolopy.— Vol.  i.  page  287 .     Jaww^n  ,'V^'^ 
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given  a  new  aspect  to  all  our  philosophical  productions.  It  is  no  longi 
enough  for  a  writer  on  morality  or  religion  to  explain  and  enforce  his  owi 
conceptions  upon  those  important  subjects ;  he  must  make  way  (or  thei 
reception  by  the  extirpation  of  a  multitude  of  errors,  and  must  be  upon  thi 
alert  at  every  stage  of  his  progress.  He  must  advance  with  circumspeetioi 
as  well  as  boldness,  and  fortify  every  position  against  the  attacks  ofl 
vigilant  and  formidable  adversary.  As  the  forms  of  error,  too,  are  infinift 
and  contradictory,  he  must  incessantly  be  changing  his  posture  of  defence, 
or  direction  of  attack;  what  serves  for  the  confutation  of  one  set  of  oppo- 
nents, being  frequently  the  pretext  of  hostility  to  a  second.  In  this  situa- 
tion, the  management  of  such  subjects  can  only  be  entrusted  with  safety  k 
skilful  reasoners,  and  expert  logicians;  men,  who  will  neither  give  quarta 
to  sophistry,  nor  consume  their  forces  in  unprofitable  contentions;  who  ini 
confine  their  hostility  to  the  proper  object  of  resentment,  and  neither  m 
their  victories  with  insolence,  nor  refuse  to  yield  what  they  have  neifbfl 
power  nor  inducement  to  retain.  The  great  art  in  all  controversies  of  tU 
nature,  is,  first,  to  bring  the  argument  to  a  point,  and  then  to  urge  itsteadfli 
and  closely  to  an  issue.  We  do  not  know  any  writer  who  has  observM 
both  precepts  with  greater  judgment  and  address  than  Dr.  Paley.  All  tUi 
we  say  in  reference  to  his  former  publications :  that  which  is  now  befon 
us  will  not  detract  from  his  reputation,  and  probably  will  not  extend  it. 

On  the  subject  of  Natural  Theology,  no  one  looks  for  originality,  andae 
one  pretends  to  discovery.  Its  great  disadvantage  is  its  extreme  simplh 
city,  and  the  vast  multiplicity  of  obvious  and  decisive  evidences  that  mq 
every  where  be  found  for  its  illustration.  The  great  book  of  the  univene 
lies  open  to  all  mankind ;  and  he  who  cannot  read  in  it  the  name  and  Ihc 
titles  of  its  Author,  will  probably  derive  but  little  benefit  from  the  laboon 
of  any  commentator :  their  instructions  may  elucidate  a  few  dark  passagi^ 
and  exalt  our  admiration  of  many  that  we  already  perceive  to  be  beautifol: 
but  the  bulk  of  the  volume  is  legible,  without  assistance;  and,  much  w if 
may  find  out  by  study  and  meditation,  it  will  still  be  as  nothing,  ia  eompa" 
risen  with  what  is  forced  upon  our  apprehension.  No  thinking  man,  if 
conceive,  can  doubt  that  there  are  marks  of  design  in  the  universe;  and  aq 
enumeration  of  the  instances  in  which  this  design  is  manifest,  appears,  ll 
first  sight,  to  be  both  unnecessary  and  impossible.  A  single  example  seem 
altos^ether  as  conclusive  as  a  thousand :  and  he  that  cannot  discover  aq 
traces  of  contrivance  in  the  formation  of  an  eye,  will  probably  retain  U 
atheism  at  the  end  of  a  whole  system  of  physiology.  We  are  apt  therebn 
to  suspect,  that  the  chief  value  of  those  publications  that  aim  at  estabiiduil 
the  being  of  an  intelligent  Creator,  by  a  copious  induction  of  the  marks  il 
intelligence  in  the  creation,  consists,  either  in  their  subserviency  to  Ik 
pleasures  of  devout  meditation,  or  in  the  novelty,  arrangement,  and  impoi^ 
tance  of  the  physical  truths  they  contain.  Upon  a  more  mature  considen* 
tion,  however,  we  are  persuaded  that  this  is  but  a  secondary  merit  io  Ac 
work  that  is  now  before  us,  and  that  the  reverend  author  has  done  a  greA 
and  by  no  means  an  unnecessary  service,  to  the  cause  of  religion  by  tH 
publication.  It  may  be  worth  while  to  consider  in  what  its  utility  priad- 
pally  consists,  and  what  is  the  chief  ditTerence  between  the  task  of  an  adviH 
cale  of  natural  theology  in  former,  and  in  the  present  times. 

The  ancient  sceptics  seem  to  have  had  nothing  to  set  up  against  a  de-, 
signing  Deity,  but  the  obscure  omnipotency  of  Chance,  and  the  experimeottfj 
eomiiinations  of  a  chaos  o(  lesVVea^  ^Votca.   TVv^  UdL  of  the  Theistic  pbf- j 
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Mophers  was,  therefore,  abundantly  easy  in  those  days ;  and  though  their 
ifiical  fcience  was  by  no  means  very  correct  or  extensive,  they  seem  to 
■vo  performed  it  in  a  bold  and  satisfactory  manner.  Tliey  appealed  at 
■ee  to  the  order  and  symmetry  of  nature,  and  to  the  regularity  and  mag- 
ifieence  of  the  grand  structure  of  the  universe.  The  great  phenomena  of 
M  heavens,  in  particular,  appear  to  have  arrested  their  attention  ;  and  the 
lagpitude  and  uniformity  of  the  planetary  movements,  seem  to  have  af-* 
vded  a  sufficient  proof  of  Divine  power  and  intelligence.  It  did  not  ap- 
aar  lo  them  any  objection  to  this  argument,  that  nothing  analogous  to  those 
henomena  could  be  found  among  the  products  of  human  intelligence,  or 
hat  they  were  unable  to  explain  the  means  which  Divine  Wisdom  had 
Bployed  to  produce  them.  "  Quia  hunc  hominefH  diwerit,"  says 
Scero,  **fmi  cum  iam  cerios  cmli  fnotu$,  tarn  ratos  astrorum  ordinet, 
inter  se  connexa  et  apta  vidertty  neget  his  nliam  inesae  rationem, 
casu  fiBTi  dicat,  gum  quanio  consilio  gerantur,  nulla  consilio  as- 
}t^imi  po9$umu8?" 

,  In  this  broad  and  general  way  did  the  theists  of  antiquity  propose  their 
IflAeiice  of  the  Divine  intelligence,  finding  it  easier,  and  probably  thinking 
laM^fe  magnificent,  and  better  suited  to  the  dignity  of  the  Deity,  that  the 
pnob  of  his  existence  should  be  derived  from  the  great  and  sublime  parts 
tf  his  creation,  than  from  the  petty  contrivances  of  animal  or  vegetable  or- 
guttiation.  If  a  sovereign  mind  was  allowed  to  have  planned  the  great 
Iflleni  of  the  universe,  they  had  no  objection  to  admit,  that  bees  and  worms 
lyg^t  be  generated  spontaneously,  or  even  that  men  and  animals  might  bo 
halehed  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Nile. 

In  the  mean  time,  physical  science  was  making  slow  but  continual 
i^vanoes ;  and  curious  inquirers  were  able  to  penetrate  into  the  more  im- 
bediate  causes  of  many  of  the  appearances  of  nature.  Elated  with  these 
ijkieoveries,  which  ought  to  have  increased  their  veneration  for  the  supreme 
fantriver  of  the  whole,  they  immediately  fancied  they  had  found  out  the 
ffmi  lecret  of  nature ;  and^  ascribing  imaginary  qualities  and  energies  to 
ttfoent  classes  of  bodies,  they  dethroned  the  Deity  by  the  agency  of  se- 
j^adary  causes,  and  erected  a  system  of  materialism  in  his  stead.  It  was 
fi  those  circumstances,  we  are  persuaded,  that  certain  false  opinions  as  to 
%d  opposition  of  religion  and  philosophy  originated,  though  they  have  been 
ierived  and  maintained,  in  later  times,  by  causes  of  a  different  description. 
^Ihose  whose  dispositions  inclined  them  to  devout  contemplation,  were  ac- 
'eatonDied  to  look  upon  the  wonders  of  nature  in  the  gross ;  to  consider 
ten  as  environed  with  a  certain  awful  mystery ;  and  to  discountenance 
attempt  to  pry  into  their  origin,  as  a  presumptuous  and  profane  in- 
mce  with  the  councils  of  Omnipotence.  Inquisitive  naturalists,  on 
other  hand,  were  apt  to  forget  the  Lawgiver  in  their  zealous  admiration 
the  law ;  and,  mocking  at  the  pious  horror  of  the  ignorant,  considered 
"  mighty  fabric  of  the  universe  as  little  better  than  a  piece  of  mechanical 
^ery,  that  could  only  command  our  admiration,  while  the  cause  of  its 
■ovements  was  concealed. 

This,  however,  was  an  error  that  was  rectified  by  the  progress  of  those 

liry  speculations  by  which  it  had  apparently  been  produced.    When  men 

hgUk  to  reason  more  correcUy  upon  the  appearances  of  nature,  they  soon 

waed  lo  perceive  that  the  minute  texture  of  animal  and  vegetable  bodies 

,  fioolained  more  wonderful  indications  of  contrivance  and  design  th^^  lU^. 

'treat  masses  ot  astronomj;  and  that,  from  ttic  ftie;A^t  cotw^v^"^wcv  v\ 
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Ihcir  parts,  and  our  more  intimate  experience  of  their  uses,  they  were  i»^ 
finitely  better  fitted  to  attest  the  adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  than  theiM 
motor  wonders  of  the  heavens.  Boyle  and  Newton  carried  (his  prindpv 
of  philosophical  piety  along  with  them  into  all  their  speculations.  Themis 
croscopical  observers  caught  the  same  spirit.  Ray  and  Derham  successiiriyV 
<ligested  all  the  physics  of  their  day  into  a  system  of  natural  theology.  k\ 
late  editor  of  Dr.  Derham  has  inserted  most  of  the  modern  discoveries^ 
and,  as  nothing  useful  or  meritorious  can  be  safe  from  the  zeal  of  \npi\ 
dicious  admirers,  a  genius  of  Germany  has  recently  presented  the  pubb; 
with  a  demonstration  of  the  being  and  attributes  of  the  Deity,  dedued: 
from  the  history  and  habitudes  of  insects. 

In  this  situation,  it  may  at  first  sight  appear  to  have  been  superflucN^ 
for  Dr.  Paley  to  come  forward  with  a  new  work  upon  a  subject  in  itid! 
so  simple,  and  already  so  learnedly  discussed.  It  is  to  be  obsenreif 
however,  that  most  of  the  preceding  publications  are  addressed  to  readen 
that  are  supposed  to  be  already  entirely  convinced  of  the  existence' oft 
designing  Creator,  and  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  intended  to  promote  a 
habit  of  pious  meditation,  and  to  afford  materials  for  devout  reflection  f| 
the  goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Deity.  They  are  not  constructed,  at  leaity 
with  any  express  reference  to  the  objections  of  atheistical  writers,  mk 
neither  guard  against  the  cavils  which  they  have  made  as  to  certain  pali 
of  the  evidence,  nor  directly  confute  the  false  constructions  they  have  at- 
tempted to  put  upon  others.  A  work  was  still  wanted,  therefore,  in  which 
the  evidences  of  a  wise  and  beneficent  Creator  might  be  detailed  with 
sufficient  amplitude,  while  every  thing  was  omitted  that  the  most  serv* 
pulous  scepticism  could  challenge,  and  in  which  the  fallacy  of  every 
adieislical  hypothesis  might  be  distinctly  oxiwsed,  both  by  a  strict  cxani- 
nation  of  its  principle,  and  by  the  selection  of  such  obvious  phenomena  Ji 
were  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  its  truth.  Such  a  work  we  oo^ 
ceive  Dr.  Paley  had  in  view  to  compose  when  he  entered  upon  thissubfeci, 
and  such  undoubtedly  is  the  plan  and  the  tendency  of  the  publication  no% 
bcforo  us. 


ALISON. 

Remarks  on  Alison's  Sermons.* 


The  Style  of  these  Sermons  is  something  new,  we  think,  in  the  literaluif 
of  this  country .  It  is  more  uniformly  elevated,  more  profusely  figured^aoi 
above  all,  more  curiously  modulated,  and  balanced  upon  a  more  exact  and 
delicate  rhythm,  than  any  English  composition  in  mere  prose  wi(h  which f» 
are  acquainted.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  some  more  substantial  charactcrislifl, 
it  reminds  us  more  of  the  beautiful  moral  harangues  that  occur  in  the  Tck- 
ma(|ac  of  Fenelon,  or  of  the  celebrated  Oraisons  Fun6bres  of  Bossuet,  thao 
of  any  thing  of  British  growth  and  manufacture  :— Nor  do  we  hesitate  at  ill 
to  set  Mr.  Alison  fairly  down  by  the  side  of  the  last  named  of  those  illustri- 
ous Prelates.     He  is  loss  lofty,  perhaps  ;  but  more  tender  and  more  varicJ 

'  SiYwnns  rhUtty  on  Puilicular  Orcaaiona,  by  Anhihuld  Alison,  IJi.D.-Vol.  xxiii.  page  f& 
yijtfvuibvr.  1814. 
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splendid,  but  less  Iheatrical — and,  with  fewer  striking  reflections  on 
particular  occurrences,  has  unquestionably  more  of  the  broad  light  of  philo- 
sophy, and  the  milder  glow  of  religion.  In  polish  and  dignity  we  do  not 
think  him  at  all  inferior — though  he  has  not  the  advantage  of  enhancing  the 
simple  majesty  of  Christianity  by  appeals  to  listening  monarchs,  and  apos- 
trophes to  departed  princes. 

From  the  very  suggestion  of  this  parallel,  it  will  be  understood,  that  the 
alffaJn  of  the  discourses  before  us  is  never  careless  or  even  familiar — perhaps 
DOl  always  quite  natural — but  uniformly  graceful,  engaging,  and  impressive  5 
and  at.Ieasi  as  far  removed  from  the  parade  of  a  frigid  rhetoric,  as  from  the 
rude  energy  of  tempestuous  passion  or  untutored  enthusiasm.  If  they  do 
not  abound  in  those  bursts  and  flashes  of  eloquence  which  constitute  (he 
Miblime  of  such  compositions,  they  have  all  the  richness,  and  warmth,  and 
softness  which  make  up  their  beauty ;  and  are  intimately  felt  to  be  the  works 
of  a  mind  at  once  delicate  and  ardent,  guided  by  the  purest  taste  and  the 
most  amiable  feelings — ^and  pleasing  itself  with  bestowing  a  careful:  finish 
on  its  expressions,  not  more  from  an  instinctive  love  of  all  that  is  beautiful 
and  harmonious,  than  from  an  unfeigned  aflection  and  concern  for  the  subjects 
on  -whicb  it  is  employed. 

We  do  not  know,  in  fact,  any  sermons  so  pleasing-*— or  so  likely  both  to 
be  popular,  and  to  do  good  to  those  who  are  pleased  with  them.     All  the 
feelings  are  generous  and  gentle — all  the  sentiments  liberal — and  all  the 
general  views  just  and  ennobling.     Tbey  are  calculated  to  lead  us  on  to 
piety,  through  the  purification  of  our  tasto,  and  the  culture  of  our  social 
aflections— rto  found  the  love  of  God  on  the  love  of  Nature  and  of  Man — and 
to  purge  the  visual  orb  of  the  soul  for  the  contemplation  of  the  inflnite  ma-, 
jesty  of  the  Creator,  by  teaching  it  to  recognise  the  unspeakable  beauty  and 
grandeur  which  reigns  in  all  the  aspects  of  his  physical  and  moral  creation. 
They  are  not,  however,  sermons  for  profound  scholars  or  learned  divines. 
They  contain  no  display  of  erudition,  nor  profess  to  settle  any  knotty  points 
in  theology.     Such  labours  have  their  value,  no  doubt,  and  are  entitled  to 
their  praise ;  nor  is  it  a  light  praise  to  have  consecrated  the  fruits  of  long 
study  and  scientiGc  research  to  the  illustration  of  what  is  dark,  or  the  con-i 
firmation  of  what  is  doubtful  in  the  foundations  of  our  faith  :  but  we  have 
always  thought  that  discussions  such  as  these  could  be  embodied  in  no  forn> 
less  suitable  to  their  substance  than  that  of  sermons  in  the  vulgar  tongue — . 
or,  in  other  words,  discourses  orally  delivered  to  a  promiscuous  audience, 
the  greater  part  of  which  is  necessarily  incapable  either  of  following  or  of 
appreciating  the  merits  of  the  reasoning — and  no  part  of  which  could  pre- 
sume to  judge  of  it  on  a  mere  transient  recitation  of  the  positions  and  autho-. 
rities.     There  are  no  subjects  in  fact  that  require  so  patient  a  collation  of 
books,  and  so  frequent  a  recurrence  to  the  early  steps  of  our  argument,  as 
Ihe  abstruse  and  weighty  matters  that  form  the  topics  of  theological  contro- 
versy,— either  with  argumentative  infidels,  or  the  learned  adyocates-  of  an 
erroneous  faith.    Such  discussions,  therefore,  are  most  properly  made  the 
sabjectof  books,  or  of  academical  instruction :  but  we  conceive  it  to  be 
nothing  less  than  a  perversion  of  the  great  purposes  of  ordinary  preaching,  to 
substitute  them  in  the  place  of  those  weekly  discourses  by  which  the  morals 
of  a  whole  congregation  are  to  be  improved,  or  their  devotion  awakened. 

It  is  not  easy  to  overrate  the  importance  of  doing  this  effectually  and  well ; 
*nd  when  we  consider  how  great  a  proportion  of  readers  arc  as  careless — as 
'mpatienl  of  long  dissertations,  and  at  the  same  time  as  vacant  and  open  to 
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all  fiTelY  impresiions  as  the  man  of  an  ordinary  congregation,  il  is  not  easy 
to  cftlcufate  how  much  good  may  be  effected,  when  a  [>ast<nr,  who  has  disco-  il 
Yered  the  secret  of  doing  this,  is  pleased  to  enlarge  his  audience  by  mean  ^ 
of  the  press,  and  to  extend  the  benefit  of  his  exhortations  to  all  who  are  cs-  if 
rolled  in  his  flock  by  the  mere  act  of  becoming  his  readers.  For  one  mas  k 
whose  understanding  is  perplexed  by  the  false  doctrines  or  false  philosophy,  l! 
which  it  is  the  object  of  a  Stillingfleet,  a  Clarke,  or  a  Horsley,  to  redargue  a 
and  expose,  we  may  be  assured  there  are  at  least  a  thousand  who  stand  m  k 
need  of  tlie  excitement  and  suggestions  which  may  be  furnished  by  the  y<h  k 
lume  before  us — who  want  to  be  roused  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and  the  ^ 
good  that  exist  in  the  universe  around  them — and  who  are  only  indiflfereat  ii 
to  the  feelings  of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  negligent  of  the  duties  they  i 
impose,  for  want  of  some  persuasive  monitor  to  awake  the  dormant  caps-  t 
cities  of  their  nature,  and  to  make  them  see  and  feel  the  delights  iduch  n 
Providence  has  attached  to  their  exercise.  It  is  lamentable,  indeed,  to  ^ 
think  how  many  pass  through  life,  without  tasting  the  highest  gratification,  b 
or  exerting  the  noblest  functions  of  their  being,  from  no  other  cause  thaa  « 
the  want  of  some  such  excitement ;  and  how  many  of  those  who  have  bees  a 
happily  distinguished  for  both,  are  able  lo  trace  back  the  first  dawningg  of  i 
that  moral  and  intellectual  existence  to  the  accidental  perusal  of  some  work, 
far  less  fitted  to  produce  that  effect  than  the  least  of  the  discourses  of  Mr. 
Alison. 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any  work  so  well  fitted  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  or  calculated  to  make  so  beneficial  an  impression  on  the  minds  of 
those  to  whom  such  topics  have  not  hitherto  been  familiar.     The  beauty  of 
the  style  and  the  imagery,  is  almost  sure  to  attract  the  attention  in  the  first 
place ;  and  the  mind  must  be  dull  and  sullen  indeed,  that  offers  a  long  resif"  u 
tance  to  the  stronger  charm  of  that  indulgent  philanthropy — of  that  warm  i 
sensibility  to  goodness  and  beauty — that  amiable  sympathy  with  youth,  aad  i 
innocence,  and  enjoyment — and  that  holy. hope  and  cheerful  confidence  in  I 
the  ultimate  and  universal  happiness  of  a  creation  proceeding  from  omni-  ^ 
potent  love — which  from  the  grand  characteristics  of  these  eloquent  dis-  ; 
courses. 

Their  faults-— since  there  must  be  faults  in  every  thing  that  passes  through 
our  hands — are,  in  the  first  place,  a  little  mannerism  and  monotony—- aris- 
ing from  the  too  uniform  melody  of  the  composition,  and  from  that  em- 
phatic tone  which  prevails  too  universally,  not  to  become,  on  some  occa- 
sions, both  wearisome  and  ineffective.  The  necessity  which  the  author 
seems  to  have  imposed  on  himself,  of  always  filling  and  satisfying  the  ear, 
sometimes  leaves  the  mind  unsatisfied ;  and  an  harmonious  close  now  and ' 
then  conducts  us  to  a  weak  or  ordinary  meaning.  Another,  and  somethiqg  i 
of  a  kindred  fault,  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the  necessary  brevity  of  a  mo-  '^ 
dem  sermon.  Large  and  comprehensive  views  are  sometimes  just  opened, 
and  then  deserted,  or  dismissed  with  very  slight  consideration; — a  sort  of 
philosophical  grandeur  and  majestic  vnsdom  in  the  beginning  of  a  discourse 
now  and  then  holds  out  a  promise,  where  there  is  no  space  left  for  the  pw^ 
formance.  We  have  scarcely  admired  the  stateliness  of  the  vestibule, 
when  the  door  of  the  temple  itself  is  closed  against  us  : — and  the  lofty  pre- 
lude has  but  just  summoned  us  to  attention,  when  the  music  is  broken  of« 
or  passes  to  a  differing  measure. 

We  turn  now  to  what  may  be  called  the  Political  discourses :  and,  dis- 
gustcd  as  we  have  been  with  the  hollow  vaunting  and  hostile  imprecations 
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h  wbich  most  of  our  pulpits  have  resounded  for  the  last  twenty  years*-* 
turn  to  them  with  a  feeling  of  exultation  and  delight,  which  neither  the 
[>llection  of  our  past  misfortunes,  or  of  our  recent  deliverance,  can  abate 
lepress.  They  are  full  of  heroic  patriotism,  christian  humility,  and  pro- 
rtie  confidence  :— no  more  eloquent  or  animating  exhortations  were  ever 
lieased  to  men  arming  for  their  country  ;-hdo  more  upright  and  tempe- 
)  sentiments  ever  expressed,  on  occasions  of  great  public  interest  and  dis- 
sion ; — no  more  weighty  and  liberal  truths  ever  urged  upon  the  con- 
»oe  of  an  intelligent  people.  Independent  altogether  of  their  merit  as 
mdid  pieces  of  eloquence,  we  know  no  compositions  better  calculated  to 
in  all  youthful  and  ingenuous  minds,  an  ardent  and  exalted  love  of 
ir  country,  and  a  knowledge  of  the  reasons  for  which  it  should  be 
od. 

t  is  a  fine  thing,  we  make  no  doubt,  to  compose  a  learned  commentary 
the  prophet  flosea,  or  a  profound  dissertation  on  the  intermediate  state 
the  soul;-— but  we  would  prefer  doing  what  Mr.  Alison  has  done  in  the 
lime  before  us  :  and  can  hardly  help  envying  the  talents  by  which  he  has 
bed  so  much  wisdom  in  so  much  beauty — and  made  us  find,  in  the  same 
tfc,  the  highest  gratifications  of  taste,  and  the  noblest  lessons  of  virtue. 


BISHOP  HEBER.*  ^• 

We  have  no  bishops  on  our  Establishment  *  and  have  been  accustomed  to 
ok  that  we  are  belter  without  them.  But  if  we  could  persuade  ourselves 
t  bishops  in  general  were  at  all  like  Bishop  Ileber,  we  should  tremble  for 

•  Presbyterian  Orthodoxy,  and  feel  not  only  veneration,  but  something 
y  like  envy,  for  a  communion  which  could  number  many  such  men 
ong  its  ministers. 

rhe  notion  entertained  of  a  Bishop,  in  our  antiepiscopal  latitudes,  is 
sly  enough,  we  admit,  not  to  be  altogether  just : — and  we  are  far  from 
lolding  it  as  correct,  when  we  say,  that  a  Bishop,  among  us,  is  generally 
»posed  to  be  a  stately  and  pompous  person,  clothed  in  purple  and  fine  h-^ 
\,  and  faring  sumptuously  every  day — somewhat  obsequious  to  persons 
power,  and  somewhat  haughty  and  imperative  to  those  who  are  beneath 
0— with  more  authority  in  his  tone  and  manner,  than  solidity  in  his 
iming ;  and  yet  with  much  more  learning  than  charity  or  humility — ^very 
id  of  being  called  my  Lord,  and  driving  about  in  a  coach  with  mitres  on 
5  panels,  but  little  addicted  to  visiting  the  sick  and  fatherless,  or  earning 

*  himself  the  blessing  of  those  who  are  ready  to  perish—* 


'  Familiar  with  a  ronnd 


Of  ladyihips — a  stranger  to  the  poor ' — 


eorous  in  manners,  but  no  foe  to  luxurious  indulgences — rigid  in  main- 
ioing  discipline  among  his  immediate  dependents,  and  in  exacting  the  ho- 
•ge  due  to  his  dignity  from  the  undignified  mob  of  his  bretliren ;  but  per- 
sUy  willing  to  leave  to  them  the  undivided  privileges  of  comforting  and  of 
iAing  their  people,  and  of  soothing  the  sins  and  sorrows  of  their  erring 

*  Mop  BeVer^  Journal,  S  Vob.   Londoo,  l^.^Vol.  %lyitt.  VB«e^V^.  X^^Tt^tA^'C^* 
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flocks — seornful,  if  not  openly  hostile,  upon  all  occasions,  to-  the  claims  of 
the  people,  from  whom  he  is  generally  sprung — and  presuming  eYory  thing 
in  favour  of  the  royal  will  and  prerogative,  by  which  he  has  been  eoulted-^ 
setting,  indeed,  in  all  cases,  a  much  higher  value  on  the  privileges  of  thefewi 
than  the  rights  that  are  common  to  ail,  and  exerting  himself  strenuouiifi 
that  the  former  may  ever  prevail— caring  more,  accordingly,  for  the  inIeK 
rests  of  his  order  than  the  general  good  of  the  church,  and  far  more  for  die 
church  than  for  the  religion  it  was  established  to  teach — hating  dissenfen 
still  more  bitterly  than  inGdels — but  combating  both  rather  with  obloqa; 
and  invocation  of  civil  penalties,  than  with  the  artillery  of  a  powerful  reason^ 
or  the  reconciling  influences  of  an  humble  and  holy  life — uttering  now  and 
then  haughty  professions  of  humility,  and  regularly  bewailing,  at  fit  set^ 
sons,  the  severity  of  those  Episcopal  laboui-s,  which  sadden,  and  even  thrcafea 
to  abridge  a  life,  which  to  all  other  eyes  appears  to  flow  on  in  almost  unbroken 
leisure  and  continued  indulgence. 

This,  or  something  like  this,  we  take  to  be  the  notion  that  most  of  usPre»^ 
by  terians  have  been  used  to  entertam  of  a  modern  bishop  :  and  it  is  mainly 
because  they  believed  that  the  rank  and  opulence^  which  the  station  implied, 
were  likely  to  realize  this  character  in  those  who  should  be  placed  in  it,  thai 
our  ancestors  contended  so  strenuously  for  the  abrogation  of  the  order,  and 
thought  their  Reformation  incomplete  till  it  was  finally  put  down — till  all 
the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  were  truly  pastors  of  souls,  and  stood  in  no  other 
relation  to  each  other  than  as  fellow  labourers  in  the  same  vineyard.    If 
this  notion  be  utterly  erroneous,  the  picture  which  Bishop  Heber  has  here 
drawn  of  himself,  must  tend  powerfully  to  correct  it.    If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  be  in  any  respect  just,  he  must  be  allowed,  at  all  events,  to  have  been  a 
splendid  exception.    We  are  willing  to  take  it  either  way;  though  we  must 
say  that  we  incline  rather  to  the  latter  alternative — since  it  is  difficult  lo 
suppose,  with  all  due  allowance  for  prejudices,  that  our  abstract  idea  of  a 
bishop  should  be  in  such  flagrant  contradiction  to  the  truth,  that  one  who  was 
merely  a  fair  specimen  of  the  order,  should  be  most  accuriately  characUn. 
rised  by  precisely  reversing  every  thing  that  entered  into  that  idea.    Yet  thb 
is  manifestly  the  case  with  Bishop  Heber,  of  whom  we  do  not  know  at  Ito 
moment  how  we  could  give  a  better  description,  than  by  merely  reiM^. 
hachumrds  all  we  have  ventured  to  set  down  as  characteristic  of  his  right 
reverend  brethren .     Learned,  polished,  and  dignified,  he  was  undoubtedly; 
yet  far  more  conspicuously  kind,  humble,  tolerant,  and  laborious — ^zealous 
for  his  church  too,  and  not  forgetful  of  his  station ;  but  remembering  it  mon 
for  the  duties  than  for  the  honours  that  were  attached  to  it,  and  infiniteil 
more  zealous  for  the  religious  improvement,  and  for  the  happiness,  Mat- 
spiritual  and  worldly  good  of  his  fellow  creatures  of  every  tongue,  faith,  aiij 
complexion  :  indulgent  to  all  errors  and  infirmities — liberal,  in  the  beslarf" 
truest  sense  of  the  word — humble  and  conscientiously  diffident  of  his  owa 
excellent  judgment  and  never-failing  charity — looking  on  all  men  as  Ihe 
children  of  one  God,  on  all  Christians  as  the  redeemed  of  one  Saviour,  ari 
on  all  Christian  teachers  as  fellow  labourers,  bound  to  help  and  encoungB 
each  other  in  their  arduous  and  anxious  task.    His  portion  of  the  work,  ac-  j 
cordingly,  he  wrought  faithfully,  zealously,  and  well :  and,  devoting  him- 
self to  his  duty  with  a  truly  apostolical  fervour,  made  no  scruple  to  for^ 
for  its  sake,  not  merely  his  personal  case  and  comfort,  but  those  domestic 
afTeetions  which  were  ever  so  much  more  valuable  in  his  eyes,  and  in  ibf 
end,  wc  fear,  consummating  V\\c  sactW\cft  \^V3cv\v\^\\^^  V    It  such  acharacler 
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be  common  among  the  dignitaries  of  the  English  Ghurcli,  we  sincerely  con^ 
^lulale  tliem  on  the  fact,  and  bow  our  heads  in  homage  and  veneration 
)efore  them.  If  it  be  rare,  as  we  fear  it  must  be,  in  any  church,  we  trust 
we  do  no  unworthy  service  in  pointing  it  out  for  honour  and  imitation  to 
ill;  in  praying  that  the  example,  in  all  its  parts,  may  promote  the  growth 
)l  similar  virtues  among  all  denominations  of  Christians,  in  every  region 
rf  the  world. 


FRANKLIN.  * 


This  self-taught  American  is  the  most  rational,  perhaps,  of  all  philo- 
sophers. He  never  loses  sight  of  common  sense  in  any  of  his  speculations ; 
and  when  his  philosophy  does  not  consist  entirely  in  its  fair  and  vigorous 
application,  it  is  always  regulated  and  controlled  by  it  in  its  application  and 
lesolt.  No  individual,  perhaps,  ever  possessed  a  juster  understanding,  or 
was  so  seldom  obstructed  in  the  use  of  it,  by  indolence,  enthusiasm,  or 
authority. 

Dr.  Franklin  received  no  regular  education ;  and  he  spent  the  greater 
pirt  of  his  life  in  a  society  where  there  was  no  relish,  and  no  encouragement 
for  literature.  On  an  ordinary  mind,  these  circumstances  would  have 
produced  tlieir  usual  clTects,  of  repressing  all  sort  of  intellectual  ambition 
or  activity,  and  perpetuating  a  generation  of  incurious  mechanics ;  but  to 
an  understandiBg  like  Franklin's,  we  cannot  help  considering  them  as  pe- 
culiarly propitious,  and  imagine  that  we  can  trace  back  to  them,  distinctly, 
almost  all  the  peculiarities  of  his  intellectual  character. 

Regular  education,  we  tiiink,  is  unfavourable  to  vigour  or  originality  of 
uoderstanding.  Like  civilization,  it  makes  society  more  intelligent  and 
aigreeahic ;  but  it  levels  the  distinctions  of  nature.  It  strengthens  and  assists 
be  feeble;  but  it  deprives  the  strong  of  his  triumph,  and  casts  down  the 
hopes  of  the  aspiring.  It  accomplishes  this,  not  only  by  training  up  the 
mind  ia  an  habitual  veneration  for  authorities,  but,  by  leading  us  to  bestow 
I  disproportionate  degree  of  attention  upon  studies  that  are  only  valuable 
is  keys  or  instruments  for  the  understanding,  they  come  at  last  to  be  re- 
lard^  as  ultimate  objects  of  pursuit ;  and  the  means  of  education  are  ab- 
urdly  mistaken  for  its  end.  How  many  powerful  understandings  have  been 
ost  in  the  Dialectics  of  Aristotle  !  And  of  how  much  good  philosophy  arc 
re  daily  defrauded,  by  the  preposterous  error  of  taking  a  knowledge  of  pro- 
ody  for  useful  learning !  The  mind  of  a  man,  who  has  escaped  this  train- 
Dg,  will  at  least  have  fair  play.  Whatever  other  errors  he  may  fall  into, 
le  will  be  safe  at  least  from  these  infatuations.  If  he  thinks  proper,  afler 
le  grows  up,  to  study  Greek,  it  will  be  for  some  better  purpose  than  tobc- 
x>mo  acquainted  with  its  dialects.  His  prejudices  will  be  those  of  a  man, 
md  not  of  a  schoolboy ;  and  his  speculations  and  conclusions  will  be  in- 
dependent of  the  maxims  of  tutors,  and  the  oracles  of  literary  patrons. 

The  consequences  of  living  in  a  refined  and  literary  community,  are  nearly 
otlhe  same  kind  with  those  of  a  regular  education.  There  are  so  many 
critics  to  be  satisfied — so  many  qualifications  to  be  established — so  many 
rivals  to  encounter,  and  so  much  derision  to  be  hazarded,  that  a  young  man 

*  Tbe  Works  of  Dr.  fVaiiklin.-Vol.  \  ui.  i^a-c  327 .    ix>\^ ,  Wi^ 
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18  apt  Co  be  det^red  from  so  perilous  an  enterprise,  and  led  to  seek  for  di^ 
tinction  in  some  safer  line  of  exertion.    He  is  discouraged  by  the  fame  and  I 
the  perfection  of  certain  models  and  favourites,  who  are  always  in  tbe  \ 
mouths  of  his  judges,  and,  ''under  them,  his  genius  is  rebuked,"  and  hb  , 
originality  repressed,  till  he  sinks  into  a  paltry  copyist,  or  aims  at  distinctioD  • 
by  extravagance  and  affectation.    In  such  a  state  of  society,  he  feels  that 
naediocrity  has  no  chance  of  distinction :  and  what  beginner  can  expect  to  , 
rise  at  once  into  excellence?  He  imagines  that  mere  good  sense  will  attract 
no  attention ;  and  that  the  manner  is  of  much  more  importance  than  tbe 
matter,  in  a  candidate  for  public  admiration.  In  his  attention  to  the  manner, 
the  matter  is  apt  to  be  neglected ;  and,  in  his  solicitude  to  please  those  who   '. 
require  elegance  of  diction,  brilliancy  of  wit,  or  harmony  of  periods,  he  is 
in  some  danger  of  forgetting  that  strength  of  reason,  and  accuracy  of  obser*  . 
vation,  by  which  he  first  proposed  to  reconunend  himself.    Hit  attention, 
when  extended  to  so  many  collateral  objects,  is  no  longer  vigorous  or  col- 
lected ; — the  stream,  divided  into  so  many  channels,  ceases  to  flow  either  , 
deep  or  strong — he  becomes  an  unsuccessful  pretender  to  fine  writing,  aod 
is  satisfied  with  the  frivolous  praise  of  elegance  or  vivacity. 

We  are  disposed  to  ascribe  so  much  power  to  these  obstructions  to  intel- 
lectual originality,  that  we  cannot  help  fancying,  that  if  Franklin  had  been 
bred  in  a  college,  he  would  have  contented  himself  with  expounding  the 
metres  of  Pindar,  and  mixing  argument  with  his  port  in  the  common  room; 
and  that  if  Boston  had  abounded  with  men  of  letters,  he  would  never  haTe 
ventured  to  come  forth  from  his  printing-house,  or  been  driven  back  to  it, 
at  any  rate,  by  the  sneers  of  the  critics,  after  the  first  publication  of  his 
Essays  in  the  Busy  Body. 

This  will  probably  be  thought  exaggerated ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied, 
we  think,  that  the  contrary  circumstances  in  his  history  had  a  powerful 
effect  in  determining  the  character  of  his  understanding,  and  in  produdog 
those  peculiar  habits  of  reasoning  and  investigation  by  which  his  vrntiogs 
are  distinguished.  He  was  encouraged  to  publish,  because  there  was 
scarcely  any  one  around  him  whom  he  could  not  easily  excel.  He  wrote 
with  great  brevity,  because  he  had  not  leisure  for  more  voluminous  com- 
positions, and  because  he  knew  that  the  readers  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself  were,  for  the  most  part,  as  busy  as  himself.  For  the  same  reason, 
he  studied  great  perspicuity  and  simplicity  of  statement.  His  countrymen 
had  no  relish  for  fine  writing,  and  could  not  easily  be  made  to  understand  a 
deduction  depending  on  a  long  or  elaborate  process  of  reasoning.  He  was 
forced,  therefore,  to  concentrate  what  he  had  to  say ;  and  since  he  had  no 
chance  of  being  admired  for  the  beauty  of  his  composition,  it  was  natoral 
for  him  to  aim  at  making  an  impression  by  the  force  and  the  clearness  of 
his  statements. 

His  conclusions  were  often  rash  and  inaccurate,  from  the  same  circnoH 
stances  which  rendered  his  productions  concise.  Philosophy  and  specula- 
tion did  not  form  the  business  of  his  life  :  nor  did  he  dedicate  hipself  to 
any  particular  study,  with  a  view  to  exhaust  and  complete  the  investigatioa 
of  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  under  all  its  relations.  He  engaged  in  every 
interesting  inquiry  that  suggested  itself  to  him,  rather  as  the  necessary 
exercise  of  a  powerful  and  active  mind,  than  as  a  task  which  he  had  bound 
himself  to  perform.  He  cast  a  quick  and  penetrating  glance  over  the  iacts 
and  the  data  that  were  presented  to  him ;  and  drew  his  conclusions  with  a 
rapidity  and  precision  thai  have  not  often  been  equalled ;  but  be  did  not 
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stop  to  examine  the  completeness  of  the  data  upon  which  he  proceeded, 
nor  to  consider  the  ultimate  effect  or  application  of  the  principles  to  which 
be  had  been  conducted.    In  all  questions,  therefore,  where  the  facts  upon 
which  he  was  to  determine,  and  the  materials  from  which  his  judgment 
was  to  be  formed,  were  either  few  in  number,  or  of  such  a  nature  as  not 
to  be  overlooked,  his  reasonings  are,  for  the  most  part,  perfeclly  just  and 
conclusive,  and  his  decisions  unexceptionably  sound ;  but  where  the  elements 
of  the  calculation  were  more  numerous  and  widely  scattered,  it  appears  to 
U8  that  he  has  often  been  precipitate,  and  that  he  has  either  been  misled  by 
a  partial  apprehension  of  the  conditions  of  the  problem,  or  has  discovered 
only  a  portion  of  the  truth  which  lay  before  him.    In  all  physical  inquiries ; 
in  almost  all  questions  of  particular  and  immediate  policy ;  and  in  much  of 
what  relates  to  the  practical  wisdom  and  the  happiness  of  private  life,  his 
viQWB  will  be  found  to  be  admirable,  and  the  reasoning  by  which  they  are 
supported  most  masterly  and  convincing.    But  upon  subjects  of  general 
politics,  of  abstract  morality,  and  political  economy,  his  notions  appear  to 
be  more  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete.    He  seems  to  have  wanted  leisure, 
and  perhaps  inclination  also,  to  spread  out  before  him  the  whole  vast 
{Nremises  of  these  extensive  sciences,  and  scarcely  to  have  had  patience  to 
hunt  for  his  conclusions  through  so  wide  and  intricate  a  region  as  that  upon 
which  they  invited  him  to  enter.    He  has  been  satisfied,  therefore,  on  every 
occasion »  with  reasoning  from  a  very  limited  view  of  the  facts,  and  often 
from  a  particular  instance ;  he  has  done  all  that  sagacity  and  sound  sense 
could  do  with  such  materials :  but  it  cannot  excite  wonder,  if  he  has  some- 
times overlooked  an  essential  part  of  the  argument,  and  often  advanced  a 
particular  truth  into  the  place  of  a  general  principle.    He  seldom  reasoned 
upon  these  subjects  at  all,  we  believe,  without  having  some  practical  ap- 
plication of  them  immediately  in  view ;  and  as  he  began  the  investigation 
nther  to  determine  a  particular  case  than  to  establish  a  general  maxim,  so 
he  probably  desisted  as  soon  as  he  had  relieved  himself  of  the  present 
difficulty. 

There  are  not  many  among  the  thorough-bred  scholars  and  philosophers 
of  Europe,  who  can  lay  claim  to  distinction  in  more  than  one  or  two  depart- 
ments of  science  or  literature.  The  uneducated  tradesman  of  America  has 
left  writings  that  call  for  our  attention,  in  natural  philosophy ,^-^in  politics,, 
—in  political  economy, — and  in  general  literature  and  morality. 

Of  his  labours  in  the  department  of  Physics,  we  do  not  propose  to  say 
much.  They  were  almost  all  suggested  by  views  of  utility  in  the  begin-* 
aing,  and  were,  without  exception,  applied,  we  believe,  to  promote  those 
views  in  the  end.  His  letters  upon  Eleetricity  have  been  more  extensively 
eireulated  than  any  of  his  other  writings ;  and  are  entitled  to  more  praise 
and  popularity  than  they  seem  ever  to  have  met  with  in  this  country. 
Nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  luminous  and  graphical  preeisioa 
with  which  the  experiments  are  narrated ;  the  ingenuity  with  which  they 
are  projected ;  and  the  sagacity  with  which  the  conclusion  is  inferred, 
limited,  and  confirmed. 

The  most  remarkable  thing,  however,  in  these,  and  indeed  in  the  whole- 
of  his  physical  speculations,  is  the  unparalleled  simplicity  and  facility  with 
which  the  reader  is  conducted  from  one  stage  of  the  inquiry  to  another.. 
The  author  never  appears  for  a  moment  to  labour,  or  to  be  at  a  loss.  The 
loost  ingenious  and  profound  explanations  are  suggested,  as  if  they  were 
the  most  natural  and  obvious  way  of  aceaauUn^  loi  ^^  "^^T^scnevA^N  v^ 
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the  aullior  seems  to  value  himself  so  liUle  on  his  most  important  discoTiy 
ries,  that  it  is  necessary  to  compare  him  with  others,  before  wo  can  form  a 
just  notion  of  his  merits.    As  he  seems  to  be  conscious  of  no  exertion,  he 
feels  no  partiality  for  any  |>art  of  his  speculations,  and  never  seeks  to  raiM 
the  reader's  idea  of  their  importance,  by  any  arts  of  declamation  or  elo- 
quence.   Indeed,  the  habitual  precision  of  his  conceptions,  and  his  inva- 
riable practice  of  referring  to  specific  facts  and  observations,  secured  him, 
in  a  great  measure,  both  from  those  extravagant  conjectures  in  which  so 
many  naturalists  have  indulged,  and  from  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  which 
seems  so  naturally  to  be  engendered  in  their  defence.     He  was  by  no 
means  averse  to  give  scope  to  his  imagination,  in  suggesting  a  variety  of 
explanations  of  obscure  and  unmanageable  phenomena;   but  he   never 
allowed  himself  to  confound  these  vague  and  conjectural  theories  with  the 
solid  results  of  experience  and  observation.     In  his  Meteorological  papers, 
and  in  his  Observations  upon  Heat  and  Light,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  such 
bold  and  original  suggestions :  but  the  author  evidently  sets  little  value  upon 
them;  and  has  no  sooner  disburdened  his  mind  of  the  impressions  from 
which  they  proceeded,  than  he  seems  to  dismiss  them  entirely  from  his 
consideration,  and  turns  to  the  legitimate  philosophy  of  exi)eriment  with 
unabated  diligence  and  humility. 

Our  limits  will  not  permit  us  to  make  any  analysis  of  the  physical  papers 
contained  in  this  collection.  Th(;y  arc  all  admirable  for  the  clearness  of  the 
description,  the  felicity  and  familiarity  of  the  illustrations,  and  the  singular 
sagacity  of  the  remarks  with  which  they  are  interspersed.  The  theory  of 
wiiirlwinds  and  water-spouts,  as  well  as  the  observations  on  the  course  of 
the  winds  and  on  cold,  seem  to  be  excell(;nt.  The  paper  called  Maritime 
Observations  is  full  of  ingenuity  and  practical  good  sense;  and  the  remarks 
on  Evaporation,  and  on  the  Tides,  most  of  which  are  contained  in  a  series 
of  letters  to  a  young  lady,  are  admirable,  not  merely  for  their  perspicuity, 
but  for  the  interest  and  amusement  they  are  calculated  to  communicate  to 
every  description  of  readers.  The  remarks  on  Fire-places  and  Smoky 
Chimneys  are  infinitely  more  original,  concise,  and  scientific,  than  those  of 
Count  Kumford;  and  the  observations  on  the  Gulph»stream  alTord,  we  be- 
lieve, the  first  example  of  just  theory,  and  accurate  investigation,  applied  to 
that  phenomenon. 

Dr.  Franklin,  we  think,  has  never  made  use  of  the  mathematics,  in  his 
investigation  of  the  phenomena  of  nature;  and  though  this  may  render  it 
surprising  that  he  has  fallen  into  so  few  errors  of  importance,  we  conceive 
that  it  helps  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  unequalled  perspicuity  and 
vivacity  of  his  expositions.  An  algebraist,  who  can  work  wonders  with 
letters,  seldom  condescends  to  be  much  indebted  to  words,  and  thinks  him- 
self entitled  to  make  his  sentences  obscure,  provided  his  calculations  be 
distinct.  A  writer  who  has  nothing  but  words  to  make  use  of,  must  make 
all  the  use  he  can  of  them  :  he  cannot  adord  to  neglect  the  only  chance  he 
has  of  being  understood. 

We  should  now  say  something  of  tlui  political  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
— the  productions  which  (irst  raised  him  into  public  office  and  eminence, 
and  which  will  be  least  read  or  attended  to  by  posterity.  They  may  Ix* 
divided  into  two  parts:  those  which  relate  to  the  internal  affairs  and  pro- 
vincial  diffcrcncvs  of  the  An\OT\caii  co\ou\e«>,  IveCore  their  quarrel  with  Ihn 
mother  country;  and  thos(*.  wWcYv  rcVaVc  Vo  V\v;vVi\\\WT^\««v^*^<;«w*ss^«e««^ 
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The  former  are  no  longer  in  any  degree  interesling:  and  the  edilOr  has 
done  wisely,  we  think,  in  presenting  his  readers  with  an  abstract  only  of  the 
longest  of  them.  This  was  published  in  1759,  under  the  title  of  an  His- 
(orieal  Reyiew  of  the  Constitution  of  Pennsylvania,  and  consisted  of  upwards 
of  500  pages,  composed  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  political  pri- 
vileges reserved  to  the  founder  of  the  colony  had  been  illegally  and  oppres- 
sively, used.  The  Canada  pamphlet,  written  in  1760,  for  tfie  purpose  of 
pointiDg  out  the  importance  of  retaining  that  colony  at  the  peace,  is  given 
entire;  and  appears  to  be  composed  with  great  force  of  reason,  and  in  a 
style  of  extraordinary  perspicuity.  The  same  may  be  said  of  what  are 
called  the  Albany  Papers,  or  the  plan  for  a  general  political  union  of  tho 
colonies  in  175A;  and  of  a  variety  of  other  tracts  on  the  provincial  politics 
of  that  day.  All  these  are  worth  preserving,  both  as  monuments  of  Dr. 
Franklin's  talents  and  activity,  and  as  affording,  in  many  places,  very  ex- 
cellent models  of  strong  reasoning  and  popular  eloquence :  but  the  interest 
of  the  subjects  is  now  completely  gone  by ;  and  the  few  specimens  of  ge- 
neral reasoning  which  we  meet  with,  servo  only  to  increase  our  regret  that 
the  talents  of  ihe  author  should  have  been  wasted  on  such  perishable  ma- 
terials. 

There  is  not  much  written  on  the  subject  of  the  dispute  with  the  colonies ; 
and  most  of  Dr.  Franklin's  papers  on  that  subject  are  already  well  known 
to  the  public.  His  examination  before  the  House  of  Commons  in  1766, 
afTords  a  striking  proof  of  the  extent  of  his  information,  the  clearness  and 
force  of  his  eaiempore  composition,  and  llie  steadiness  and  self-possession 
which  enabled  him  to  display  these  qualities  with  so  much  effect  upon  such 
an  occasion.  His  letters  before  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  are  full 
of  grief  and  anxiety;  but  no  sooner  did  matters  come  to  extremities,  than  ho 
appears  to  have  assumed  a  certain  keen  and  confident  cheerfulness,  not  un- 
mixed with  a  seasoning  of  asperity,  and  more  vindictiveness  of  spirit  than 
perhaps  became  a  philosopher.'^ 

Of  the  merit  of  this  author  as  a  political  economist,  we  have  already  had 
occasion  to  say  something,  in  the  general  remarks  which  we  made  on  the 
character  of  his  genius ;  and  we  cannot  now  spare  time  to  go  much  into 
particulars.  He  is  perfectly  sound  upon  many  important  and  practical 
points; — upon  the  corn-trade,  and  the  theory  of  money,  for  instance;  and 
also  upon  the  more  general  doctrines,  as  to  the  freedom  of  commerce,  and 
Ihe  principle  of  population.  In  the  more  elementary  and  abstract  parts  of 
Ihe  science,  however,  his  views  seem  to  have  been  less  just  and  luminous. 
He  is  not  very  consistent  or  profound  in  what  he  says  of  the  effects  of  luxury ; 
and  seems  to  have  gone  headlong  into  the  radical  error  of  the  Economiatea, 
when  he  maintains,  that  all  that  is  done  by  manufacture,  is  to  embody  the 
value  of  the  manufacturer's  subsistence  in  his  work,  and  that  agriculture  is 
(he  only  source  from  which  a  real  increase  of  wealth  can  be  derived.  An- 
other favourite  position  is,  that  all  commerce  is  cheating,  where  a  com- 
modity, produced  by  a  certain  quantity  of  labour,  is  exchanged  for  another, 
on  which  more  labour  has  been  expended;  and  that  the  only  ^ir  price  of 
'^Y  tiling,  is  some  other  thing  requiring  the  same  exertion  to  bring  it  to 
Biarket.  This  is  evidently  a  very  narrow  and  erroneous  view  of  the  nature 
of  commerce.     The  fair  price  to  the  purchaser  is,  whatever  he  deliberately 

*  The  Reviewer  inscrtH  here  several  interesting  ixtracfs  from  (lie  letters  which  paNsed  between 
"f-  Pranklin  and  Lord  Howe,  when  hift  Lordship  arrived  off  the  \merleek.u  Cw«X  v*\>\\v(Wv.  >Kt\>i. 
'tailed  the  pacificatory  proposal  in  \77Q, 
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chooses  to  give^  rather  than  go  without  the  commodity  ;-^it  is  do  matter  to  ^ 
him,  wlibether  the  seller  bestowed  much  or  little  labour  upon  it,  or  wh( 
it  came  into  bis  possession  without  any  labour  at  all ; — whether  it  be 
diamond,  which  he  picked  up,  or  a  picture,  at  which  he  had  been  wori 
for  years.    The  conmiodity  is  not  valued  by  the  purchaser,  on  account 
the  labour  which  is  supposed  to  be  embodied  in  it,  but  solely  on  account 
certain  qualities,  which  he  finds  convenient  or  agreeable :  be  compares 
convenience  and  delight  which  be  expects  to  derive  (rom  this  object  witk^ 
the  convenience  and  delight  which  is  afforded  by  the  things  asked  in  aHi 
change  for  it ;  and  if  he  0nd  the  former  preponderate,  he  consents  to 
exchange,  and  makes  a  beneficial  bargain.     We  have  stated  the  case  in 
name  of  a  purchaser,  because,  in  barter,  both  parties  are  truly  purchaserir!! 
and  act  upon  the  same  principles ;  and  it  is  easy  to  show,  that  all  commei 
resolves  itself,  ultimately,  into  barter.    There  can  be  no  unfairness  in  trade, 
except  where  there  is  concealment  on  the  part  of  the  seller,  either  of  the 
defects  of  the  commodity,  or  of  the  fact  that  the  purchaser  may  be  supplied 
with  it  at  a  cheaper  rate  by  another.     It  is  a  matter  olflieiy  but  not  of  m^ 
rality,  that  the  price  of  most  commodities  will  be  influenced  by  the  labour 
employed  in  producing  them. — If  they  are  capable  of  being  produced  in 
unlimited  quantities,  the  competition  of  the  producers  will  sink  the  price 
very  nearly  to  what  is  necessary  to  maintain  this  labour ;  and  the  im{M»- 
sibility  of  continuing  the  production,  without  repaying  that  labour,  wiU 
prevent  it  from  sinking  lower.    The  doctrine  does  not  apply  at  all  to  casoi^ 
where  the  materials,  or  the  skill  necessary  to  work  them  up»  are  scaree  m 
proportion  to  the  demand.   The  author's  speculations  on  the  effects  of  paper* 
money,  seem  also  to  be  superficial  and  inaccurate.    Statistics  had  notbeea^ 
carefully  studied  in  the  days  of  his  activity;  and,  accordingly,  we  meet 
with  a  good  deal  of  loose  assumption,  and  sweeping  calculation,  in  his 
writings.  Yet  he  had  a  genius  for  exact  observation,  and  complicated  detail; 
and  probably  wanted  nothing  but  leisure,  to  have  made  very  great  advances 
in  this  branch  of  economy. 

As  a  writer  on  morality  and  general  literature,  the  merits  of  Dr.  Franklin 
cannot  be  estimated  properly,  without  taking  into  consideration  the  pecu- 
liarities that  have  been  already  alluded  to  in  his  early  history  and  situation. 
He  never  had  tlie  benefit  of  any  academical  instruction,  nor  of  the  society 
of  men  of  letters  ; — his  style  was  formed  entirely  by  his  own  judgment  and 
occasional  reading ;  and  most  of  his  moral  pieces  were  written  while  he  was 
a  tradesman,  addressing  himself  to  the  tradesmen  of  his  native  city.  We 
cannot  expect,  therefore,  either  that  he  should  write  with  extraordinary 
elegance  or  grace ;  or  that  he  should  treat  of  the  accomplishments,  foUiei,  , 
and  occupations  of  polite  life.  He  had  no  great  occasion,  as  a  moralist,  la 
expose  the  guilt  and  the  folly  of  gaming  or  seduction ;  or  to  point  a  poignaol 
and  playful  ridicule  against  the  lighter  inunoralities  of  fashionable  life. 

His  account  of  his  own  life,  down  to  the  year  1730,  has  been  in  Ihe 
hands  of  the  public  since  1790.  It  is  written  with  great  simplicity  aod 
liveliness,  though  it  contains  too  many  trifling  details  and  anecdotes  of  ob- 
scure individuals.  It  affords  a  striking  example  of  the  irresistible  fores 
with  which  talents  and  industry  bear  upwards  in  society ;  as  well  as  ai 
impressive  illustration  of  the  substantial  wisdom  and  good  policy  of  ioTa- 
riable  integrity  and  candour.  We  should  think  it  a  very  useful  reading 
for  all  jouDg  persons  of  unsteady  principle,  who  have  their  fortunes  to 
make  or  to  mend  in  the  world. 
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Upon  die  whole,  we  look  upon  the  life  and  writings  of  Dr.  Franklin  as 
iffording  a  striking  illustration  of  the  incalculable  value  of  a  sound  and 
■ell-directed  understanding,  and  of  the  comparative  uselessness  of  learning 
ipd  laborious  accomplishments.  Without  the  slightest  pretensions  to  the 
^racier  of  a  scholar  or  a  man  of  science,  he  has  extended  the  bounds  of 
hnman .knowledge  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  which  scholars  and  men  of 
idence  had  previously  investigated  without  success ;  and  has  only  been 
Ronnd  deficient  in  those  studies  which  the  learned  have  generally  turned 
bom  in  disdain.  We  would  not  be  understood  to  say  any  thing  in  dispa- 
ngement  of  scholarship  and  science ;  but  the  value  of  these  instruments  is 
ipt  to  be  overrated  by  their  possessors ;  and  it  is  a  wholesome  mortification, 
to  show  them  that  the  work  may  be  done  without  them.  We  have  long 
faown  that  their  employment  does  not  insure  its  success.'^ 


BENTHAM.^ 


Uri  Bentham  is  now  far  advanced  in  a  life  which  he  has  generously  de- 
toted  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  creatures.  More  than  fifty  years  he  has 
ynployed  in  labours,  which  had  no  other  object  than  to  improve  the  con- 
^iiion  of  mankind.  According  to  him,  Utility  is  the  foundation  of  all 
Mwals,  and  should  be  the  object  of  all  Legislation  :  not  that  attention  to 
the  interests  of  particular  individuals  at  tlic  expense  of  the  general  good, — 
that  selfishness,  which  some  moralists  afiect  to  understand  as  meant  by 
what  is  useful, — ^but  general  utility, — an  augmentation  of  the  happiness, 
aad  a  diminution  of  the  misery  of  the  great  mass  of  individuals  of  which 
every  community  is  composed. 

Never  did  any  philosopher  better  conform  his  life  to  his  doctrines,  or 

more  happily  illustrate  his  principles  by  his  conduct.     He  has  consumed 

Iu8  days  in  endeavouring  to  bo  useful  to  others;  but,  according  to  the 

ttounon  notions  of  the  world,  ho  has  spout  them  uselessly  to  himself. 

Saving  completed  his  education  at  Westminster  School,  and  afterwards  at 

He  University  of  Oxford,  with  much  distinction,  he  was  called  early  to  the 

fcr.     His  connexions  (for  he  was  the  son  of  a  very  eminent  solicitor)  must 

hve  given  him  an  early  introduction  to  business;  and  his  learning,  his 

fittraordinary  talents,  and  his  indefatigable  application,  rendered  his  success 

ithe  profession,  if  he  had  continued  to  follow  it,  matter  of  certainty. 

Hie  first  eminence  at  the  Bar,  and  the  opulence  which  attends  it,  were  at 

^  command ;  and,  if  he  could  have  persuaded  himself  to  accommodate  his 

Kilitical  principles  to  the  wishes  of  Uiose  in  power,  the  most  splendid  sta- 

ion,  and  the  highest  honours,  would  have  been  infallibly  within  his  reach. 

^rom  those  brilliant  prospects  he  voluntarily  turned  away ;  and  after  a 

^ery  few  years  of  practice,  he  relinquished  the  profession,  shut  himself  up 

D  the  retirement  of  his  study,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  task  of  legisla- 

ion.     A  citizen  of  the  world  in  its  purest  sense,  he  has  sufTered  no  oppor- 

^Unity  which  has  presented  itself  of  benefiting  his  fellow  men  in  any  portion 

of  the  globe,  to  pass  away  without  endeavouring  to  improve  it. 

*  The  Reader  is  referred  to  Vol.  xxviii.  page  275,  for  further  remaTks  ovi  vVskit  ^VAX^^^^Vec  ^\ 
i  BmfhiiB  <m  Codi&eation  —Vol.  xxix.  page  217.    Novcm\>CT,  \^\7  . 
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m  MiMfMili  iwM  Tm  Ramuaotf  Mnnr. 

""    T#  FtaNi,  «t  tli»tig»itig'il  ll»a«r«liJtioii,  irhea  'OTsry 
Mi  MHgbUHMd  miiri  tafeiitewirtl  wRii  Mmutna  boM  to  the 
aiit  ummi  itwrtag  opait  mpfctody  $oi  whao  the  N#tiwMl  Aimi 
te  MMMifoo  «f  mMMf  •!  f mprtrffig  Ibe  htmm  eoodHfoo,  iudi 
hBMf  arwt  orMmiDded  bf  mjiHMnbljr  d  men— to  Wtmteef  etl 
mMt  «f  datniKv  bow,  be  made  •jeanoroui  tender  cf  liia  eerrfoei 
iMr  MMai  eMMMmeiiti,  uwn  tbefr  eeloii(«i,  and  upen  (he 
aa,  aa  Da  tormed  H,  dM  laeiica  cf  tbeir  ilUaembly,  ha  oanfeaed  ai 
flrfHed  to  them  dffferaK  tractit  eDofahrfiil  new,  but  dl  ih^  mme 
aowdeit  ?towi  at  mmm  and  of  jtAkj.    If  the  nilai  for  gover 
praeeeito0i  af  their  AanniMy  ahiM  W  been  adnpaad,  iboM  dtoor 
ealamHIea  wMeb  VHi^viM  an  the  Mr  pro»pecUi  that ' w<^re  then  o| 
fba  ffeir  ef  the  natioa,  aid  of  *e  rait  of  Europe,  would  fin  ell  |mp 
bm^a  been  averted.    For  Fdlaod,  for  KuMia,  for  Amorica,  ho  I 
bain  deffroiM  of  exerciaing  hfai  pbilanlhropic  labours.    With  rc*(i|N 
own  country,  whenever  an  occairfon  haa  (Hfcurred  for  ofntririg  any  \ 
flMnt  of  Ua  lawa  or  ila  policy,  be  liaa  eag/ttrly  avaiM  bimaelf  of  i( 
the  atatutea  of  uaurr ;  umn  the  taxea  fanpoaed  on  law  proc5<todinfi 

fi  the  frfmn  jpr^feeteil  in  tne  Judicial  oatabliabmeiiti  of  Scotbmd ;  uii 
Mtoar,  aM  upon  Aa  «fila  and  abuiusa  of  diatayateroorpenal  col* 
wUdb  baa  been  adoptod  in  the  plaee  of  H;  upon  aR  theie  hnportai 
hahaa  gtran  to  the  poMic  Ma  enlarged  and  enUiJblimed  viewa. 

•  haa  labobred  for  all  nationa,  and  foragoa  yet  tocome,  in  Ma  graati 

—Irfa  'MBtrodoeiton  to  the  Mndidea  of  Morala  and  Lemlatk 
*^  ItaaliaaM  Giffi  aad  Penal  Legtoiatfon^ "  hia  **  Theory  of  Pmi 
aad  Bewvdii;  "^  and  hia ''  Eiaay  on  the  Taetfei  of  Political  AMcml 
The  banefieial  eflbela  which  mig^t  have  been  ejqwcted  from  (hcae 
eonapaaitiona,  bare  not,  ft  ia  true,  m  jut  been  produced.  We  an 
to  dOiMnrar  the  tracea  of  ihm^  worka  in  the  improved  i;onditioi 
portton  of  the  human  race.  The  noblcat  reward  which,  in  ihiit  m 
atatef  any  haman  being  can  receivo--4ha(  of  c^mUtniplating  tiio  I 
af  which  be  fa  bimielf  the  auihor,  the  M;a(lefjag  phmty  o'l^r  a  aniil 
and  reading  hia  history  in  a  nation'*  f!y<?«— iltia  n;ward  it  baa  not 
gaod  fortune  to  obtain :  but,  let  H  not  \m  ima^fn<*d  thalh{»  mmt§  I 
wholly  unrequitod,  and  that  ho  lt»)*fimto(  hin  i^at^Wmti  liftf  only  hi  u 
ton  and  chemeai  diaam^ointmont.  From  i^vttral  paMa^<*a  diff|9ora< 
tsrant  parfa  of  hia  wrHingi,  it  in  evid^mt  (tiat  he  ia  imH  tmanmUnm  o\ 
extraordinary  powera;  that  thi^  truth,  m  manifnit  to  olIutrM,  i«  no 
htanaelf,-4mt  tnat  ho  ia  fullv  convin<^,  that,  HoomT  or  lat<«r,  Ibo  t 
eame,  when bia  morila  will  ne  Jnatly  amrrociatod,  and  the  higti  im 
of  hia  aervicea  ackfiowledged ;  that  in  aft<T  timita,  hia  prindplei 
generally  adopted ;  and  that.  If  not  to  lil«  r'x>n(<fmporarica,  yH  ti 
aoea,  and  to  yet  uncivilised  natfona,  lu!  will  tm  a  Toachir  and  a  Ia 
Tbia  alone  it  f*--thia  anticipatior^  of  future  fame,  and  of  an  aaai 
niortality-4iia certainty  that  the  n^ln  now  aown  will  infallibly  liri 
thoogh  a  late,  yet  an  ample  harveat  of  human  happfnr^,  which  i 
faMlneed  Mm,  under  every  diacourag(?mfDt.  and  with  nothing  hut  a 
eonfidaoee  in  the  truth  and  importance  of  hia  prinr!iph*a  to  dwer 
no  long  a  aerieiof  ycara,  to  peraevere  fit  devoting  bin  wlirdu  iUwt  to 

Sinuit,  and  in  aacrificing  Uiil  fortum;,  ploaaure,  and  all  (b<;  daz/lii 
/  0mbllhn  could  hold  out ; — In  SIJisKw.  \\\\  evcrv  rrii^aner  «?njoy 
fM  0ubtiaui  gratf ({cation  oC  beccnuif^^  ii  Vjt*»*v  \hWw«\w  v^  tivsRvVSiv^ 
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6  dutf  of  impartial  criticism  would  be  ill  discharged,  if,  after  haying 
n  as  we  have  of  Mr.  Beatham's  extraordinary  merit,  we  were  to  say 
Dgof  his  defects.  We  are  fully  sensible  of  them ;  and  we  have  observed 
with  deep  regret;  for  we  can  regard  in  no  other  light  than  that  of  a 
c  misfortune  whatever  prevents  his  writings  from  being  known,  and 
utility  and  importance  from  being  universally  acknowledged.  What 
ipally  obstructs  their  circulation,  is  the  style  in  which  they  are  com- 
.  Unlike  most  authors,  Mr.  Bentham's  first  publications  are,  in 
of  writing,  the  most  perfect ;  and  long  habit  and  frequent  exercise,' 
d  of  improving  his  language,  seem  only  to  have  rendered  it  perplexed, 
re  and  uncouth.  English  hterature  hardly  affords  any  specimens  of 
e correct,  concise,  and  perspicuous  style,  than  that  of  the  *'  Fragment 
mmmeni"  which  was  the  first  of  Mr.  Bentham's  works,  or  the 
ioH  against  Law  Taxes  ^'^  and  a  great  part  fA^'^''  Defence  of  Usury  ^** 

were  early  productions  of  his  mind.  Since  those  publications,  he 
,  by  great  effort  and  study,  to  have  rendered  his  style  intricate,  and 
iguage  obscure.  His  frequent  inversions,  his  long  parentheses,  the 
f  and  harshness  of  many  of  the  terms  which  he  has  so  often,  and, 
Bt  say,  on  many  occasions,  so  unnecessarily  invented,  and  the  length 
mplication  of  his  periods,  have  rendered  some  of  his  compositions 
e  to  all  who  will  not,  in  spite  of  their  repulsive  forms,  persevere  in 
ficult  task  of  studying  rather  than  reading  them.  It  is  indeed  when 
aks  by  another's  lips,  that  he  appears  to  most  advantage ;  and  it  is  to 
ces  of  style  which  Mr.  Dumont  has  given  him,  that  he  owes  the  re- 
n  which  he  has  acquired,  and  which  is,  from  that  cause,  much  greater 
lign  countries  than  in  his  own.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all  the 
nd  circumstances  which  have  prevented  the  genius  of  Bentham  from 
justly  appreciated  by  his  contemporaries,  it  must  be  accounted  an 
3  of  rare  good  fortune,  that  such  a  man  as  Dumont  became  his  ac- 
nee  and  his  friend.  If  it  very  seldom  happens,  that,  to  such  ex- 
lary  talents  as  Bentham  possesses,  is  united  an  ardent  desire  to 
them  totally  and  exclusively  to  the  service  of  makind ;  it  is  no  less 
non  to  Gnd  a  writer  possessed  of  the  eloquence,  the  powers  of 
»emcnt,  and  the  perspicuity  and  vigour  of  expression  which  so  emi- 
listinguish  Dumont,  contented,  instead  of  applying  his  great  endow- 
X)  some  original  work  which  might  immortalize  himself,  to  submit, 
o  other  motive  than  that  of  bencGling  his  fellow-creatures,  to  the 
\  office  of  setting  forth  another's  ideas  to  advantage,  and  of  advancing 
•'s  fame.  As  the  merit  of  the  greatest  philosopher  of  antiquity 
daye  been  little  known  to  posterity  but  for  the  sublime  writings  of 
{uent  disciple,  so  it  is  possible  that,  but  for  Dumont,  Bcntham's 
ioQ  might  never  have  emerged  from  obscurity. 
not,  however,  to  Mr.  Bentham's  style  alone  that  we  fmd  reason  to 

Nothing,  in  our  opinion,  can  be  more  injudicious  than  the  manner 
;h  he  has,  in  his  various  writings,  combated  existing  evils.  It  has 
[ilysaid,  that  we  always  weaken  our  attack  when  wo  exaggerate  the 
ttacked.  This,  Mr.  Bentham  appears  to  us  almost  always  to  do : 
en  we  observe  the  language  in  which  he  inveighs  against  the  suj)- 
rauds  of  lawyers,  the  corruption  of  boroughmongers,  and  the  imputed 
icy  of  public  men  of  all  parties,  >vo  blush  to  find  some  features  of 
lance  belwwn  owf^  of  tho  first  ])1u!osop\\erft  oK  V\\^:  ^%(*,  ;^\\^  ^^V\\\.- 
:iam  of  literary  persons,   wboin  nocossU^'  urvtveV?.,  o\  ^\\<>  v!^^\V\^>^'^ 
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appetite  of  the  public  invites  to* exaggerate,  and  misrepresent,  am 
niate,  in  pursuit  of  a  subsistence  at  once  discreditable  and  precaric 


SWIFT,  t 

The  transition  of  a  young  Whig  into  an  old  Tory — the  grado^ 
off  of  prudent  men  from  unprofitable  yirtues,  is,  perhaps,  too  cot 
occurrence  to  deserve  much  notice,  or  justify  much  reprobation .  Bi 
desertion  of  his  first  principles  was  neither  gradual  nor  early,— 
accompanied  by  such  circumstances  as  really  require  to  be  exposei 
and  cannot  well  be  passed  over  in  a  fair  account  of  his  life  and  cl 
He  was  bred  a  Whig  under  Sir  William  Temple — he  took  the  title 
in  various  productions;  and,  during  all  the  reign  of  King  Williai 
strenuous,  and  indeed  an  intolerant  advocate  of  Revolution  princi 
Whig  pretensions.  His  first  patrons  were  Somers,  Portland,  and 
and  under  that  ministry,  the  members  of  which  he  courted  in  priv 
defended  in  public,  he  received  church  preferment  to  the  value  of  m 
a  year  (equal  at  least  to  1200/.  at  present),  with  the  promise  of  stil 
favours.  He  was  dissatisfied,  however,  because  his  livings  wei 
England ;  and  haying  been  sent  over  on  the  aflairs  of  the  Irish  < 
1710,  when  he  found  the  Whig  ministry  in  a  tottering  condition, 
porizcd  for  a  few  months,  till  he  saw  that  their  downfall  wa»  inevita! 
then,  without  even  the  pretext  of  any  public  motive,  but  on  the 
ground  of  not  having  been  sufficiently  rewarded  for  his  former  ser 
went  over  in  the  most  violent  and  decided  manner  to  the  prevailin 
for  whose  gratification  he  abused  his  former  friends  and  bcnefacto 
a  degree  of  yirulence  and  rancour,  to  which  it  would  not  be  too 
apply  the  term  of  brutality;  and  in  the  end,  when  the  approachii 
of  the  Queen,  and  their  internal  dissensions,  made  his  services 
importance  to  his  new  friends,  openly  threatened  to  desert  them  a 
retire  from  the  scene,  unless  they  made  a  suitable  provision  for  hi 
having,  in  this  way,  extorted  the  deanery  of  St.  Patrick's,  which  b 
complained  of  as  quite  inadequate  to  his  merits,  he  counselled  i 
that  must  have  involved  the  country  in  a  civil  war,  for  the  mere  c 
keeping  his  party  in  power;  and,  finally,  on  the  Queen's  death,  r 
a  state  of  despicable  Jespondency  and  bitterness  to  his  living,  when 
tinned,  to  the  end  of  his  life,  to  libel  liberty  and  mankind  with  am 
and  pitiable  rancour — to  correspond  with  conricted  traitors  to  tiu 
Uition  they  had  sworn  to  maintain — ^and  to  lament  as  the  worst  of  cal 
the  dissolution  of  a  ministry  which  had  no  merit  but  that  of  having  \ 
him  advancement,  and  of  which  several  of  the  leading  members  imn 
indemnified  themselves  by  taking  office  in  the  court  of  the  Prefenc 

As  this  part  of  his  conduct  is  passed  over  a  great  deal  too  slightl 

*  The  adimnible  article  on  Codification,  to  which  thcM  obgerfatfonii  on  the  cham 
Hentham  form  the  introduction,  will  be  found  under  tlie  division  of  tbii  work,  conlaioiof 
^  Law  and  iartsDfudence." 

yfWtetefcflniia  Political  Character.    HcottT*  Ufe  o(  Hi«ift.-Vol.  xx? li.  p^e  W.    i 
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pgrapher;  and  as  nothing  can  be  more  pernicious  than  ihe  notion,  that 
e  political  sins  of  eminent  persons  should  be  forgotten  in  the  estimate  of 
leir  merits,  we  must  beg  leave  to  verify  the  comprehensive  sketch  we  have 

r'  given,  by  a  few  references  to  the  documents  that  are  to  be  found  in 
volumes  before  us.    Of  his  original  Whig  professions,  no  proof  will 
pokKBbly  be  required,  the  fact  being  notorious,  and  admitted  by  all  his  bio- 
~  irs.    Abundant  evidence,  however,  is  furnished  by  his  first  successful 
det  in  defence  of  Lord  Somers,  and  the  other  Whig  Lords  impeached 
1701 ; — by  his  own  express  declaration  in  another  work  (vol.  iii.  p.  2A0), 
*' having  been  long  conversant  with  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors,  and 
fore  a  lover  of  liberty,  he  was  naturally  inclined  to  be  what  they  call 
ig  in  politics;" — by  the  copy  of  verses  in  which  he  deliberately  de- 
himself  **  a  Whig,  and  one  who  wears  a  gown ;" — by  his  exulting 
it  to  Tisdal,  whom  he  reproaches  with  being  a  Tory,  and  says — 
eool  your  insolence  a  little,  know  that  the  Queen,  and  Court,  and 
of  Lords,  and  half  the  Commons  almost,  are  Whigs,  and  the  number 
increases :"— and,  among  innumerable  other  proofs,  by  the  memo- 
verses  on  Whitehall,  in  whieh,  alluding  to  the  execution  of  King 
in  front  of  that  building,  he  is, pleased  to  say,  with  more  zeal  than 
prosody, 

"  That  theatre  produced  an  action  truly  inreat« 
Oo  which  eternal  acclamations  wait^^&c. 

being  the  principles,  by  the  zealous  profession  of  which  he  had  first 
distinction  and  preferment,  and  been  admitted  to  the  friendship  of 
Den  as  Somers,  Addison,  and  Steele,  it  only  remains  to  be  seen  on 
^occasion,  and  on  what  considerations,  he  afterwards  renounced  them, 
of  itself,  a  tolerably  decisive  fact,  that  this  change  took  place  just  when 
iWhig  ministry  went  out  of  power,  and  their  adversaries  came  into  full 
of  all  the  patronage  and  interest  of  the  government.    The  whole 
r,  however,  is  fairly  spoken  out  in  various  parts  of  his  own  writings : 
we  do  not  believe  there  is  any  where  on  record  a  more  barefoced 
oi  political  apostasy,  undisguised  and  unpalliated  by  the  slightest 
or  pretence  of  public  or  conscientious  motives.  It  is  quite  a  singular 
ve  believe,  in  the  history  of  this  sort  of  conversion,  that  he  nowhere 
to  say  that  he  had  become  aware  of  any  danger  to  the  country  from 
iMtinnance  of  the  Whig  ministry — nor  ever  presumes  to  call  in  ques- 
ife  patriotism  or  penetration  of  Addison  and  the  rest  of  his  former  as- 
iWes,  who  remained  faithful  to  their  first  professions.   His  only  apology, 
[Aoit,  for  this  sudden  dereliction  of  the  principles  which  he  had  main- 
for  near  forty  years — for  it  was  at  this  ripe  age  that  he  got  the  first 
of  his  youthful  folly*— is  a  pretence  of  ill  usage  from  the  party 
whom  he  had  held  them ;  a  pretence — to  say  nothing  of  its  inherent 
-which  appears  to  be  utterly  without  foundation,  and  of  which  it 
[ttoog^  to  say,  that  no  mention  is  made,  till  that  same  party  is  overthrown, 
le  they  remain  in  office,  they  have  full  credit  for  the  sincerity  of  their 
wishes  (see  vol.  xv.  p.  ^50,  etc.) : — and  it  is  not  till  it  becomes  both 
ind  profitable  to  abuse  them,  that  we  hear  of  their  ingratitude.    Nay, 
■••ritically  and  judiciously  timed  is  this  discovery  of  their  unworthiness, 
even  after  the  worthy  author's  arrival  in  London  in  1710,  when  the 
ients  had  begun  which  terminated  in  Ihcir  rwm,  \v^  c.otA.vkxv^'^,  Vs^ 
^^woaibs,  to  keep  on  fair  terms  with  them,  and  does  xvoV  ^^^  ^^^,  ^^ 
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hb  wcllnxMisklered  reientment,  till  il  »  quite  apparent  that  hii  ii 
niugl  gain  by  the  indulgence.  He  Mys,  in  the  Journal  to  Stella,  aiBW( 
after  hia arrival,  ''The  Whigs  would  gladly  lay  bold  on  me,  as  at  wig, 
tliey  are  drowning, — and  their  great  men  are  making  me  tlieir 
apologies.  But  my  Lord  Treasurer  (Godolpliin]  received  me  with  a 
deal  of  eoldness,  which  has  enraged  me  so,  that  I  am  almost  vowii§! 
venge."  In  a  few  weeks  after — llie  change  being  by  that  time  compbitoj 
he  takes  liis  fjart  definitively,  and  makes  his  approaches  to  Harley,  kl 
manner  which  wo  should  really  imagine  uo  rat  of  th<9  present  dayeod 
liave  confidence  enough  to  imitate.  In  mentioning  his  (irst  iutenievwl 
that  eminent  person,  he  says,  **  I  had  prefiared  him  before  by  anollier  ka 
where  he  was  very  intimate,  and  got  mpMeif  represented  f  which  I  wM 
justly  do)  as  one  extremely  ill  used  by  the  latt  miniMiry,  after  some  ol 
gation,  because  I  refused  to  go  certain  lengths  they  would  bave  m 
(Vol.  XV.  p.  diiO.j  About  the  same  period,  he  gives  us  farther  lights iiiol 
conduct  of  this  memorableconversion,  in  tlie  following  passagcfsof  the  Joanv 

'*  Oct.  7.  He  (Harleyj  told  me  he  must  bring  Mr.  St.  Joim  and  me  a 
fjuainted ;  and  spake  so  many  things  of  |iersonal  kindness  and  esleai 
that  I  am  inclined  to  believe  what  some  friends  liad  told  me,  iki ' 
would  do  every  tbin^,  to  bring  me  over.  He  desired  me  to  dine  witkhi 
on  Tuesday ;  and,  after  four  hours  being  with  him,  s^*t  me  down  A  I 
James's  cofTec-housf;  in  a  hackney-coach. 

**  I  niii»»t  tell  you  a  gn*at  pierce  of  n;finernent  in  Harle\ .  Hecharged  M 
come  and  see  him  often  ;  I  told  him  1  was  loath  to  trouble  him,  insoM 
business  as  he  had,  and  desired  1  might  liave  leave  to  oome  at  his  lev 
which  he  immediately  refused,  and  said,  *  Tlmt  was  no  place  for  inoA 

'*I  believe  never  was  any  thing  compassed  so  soon  :  and  purely  doao 
my  personal  credit  with  Mr.  Ilarley ;  who  le  mo  e/teeotivelp  ebligi 
that  1  know  not  what  to  make  ofit\  unless  to  show  the  rascals  sf 
other  party,  that  they  used  a  man  unworthily  who  had  deserved  M 
He  speaks  all  the  kind  things  to  me  in  the  world. — iU:U  lA.  I  stand  t 
the  new  |>eople  ten  tinu*s  l>etter  ttian  ever  1  did  with  the  old,  aadti 
times  more  careswid."    Life,  Vol.  i.  p.  ViH. 

*'  Nov.  8.  Why  sliould  the  Whigs  lliink  I  came  to  England  to  k 
them?  liut  who  the  devil  cares  what  tliey  think  1  Am  I  under  ebl 
tions  in  the  least  to  any  of  them  all?  iiot  them,  uiigrat<;ful  docs.  I 
make  them  repent  llieir  usag<^  of  me.  Mom  1  Leave  this  placf.  T 
say  the  same  thing  \\<*rt^  of  my  leaving  the  fVhigs^  hut  they  awn  i 
cannot  blame  me,  cousideriug  the  treatment  1  have  had,*  <Hc.  etc. 

If  he  scrupled  about  going  lengths  with  his  Whig  friends,  he  seen 
have  resTilved,  that  his  fortune  should  not  be  hurt  by  any  delicacy  of 
sort  in  his  new  connexion ; — for  he  took  up  the  cudgels  Ibis  lime  with 
fenicity  of  a  liireling,  and  the  rancour  of  a  renegade.  In  taking  uponh 
self  the  conduct  of  the  pajier  called  **  The  Kxaniiner,"  he  gave  a  new  c 
racter  of  acrimony  and  bitterness  lo  the  contention  in  Mbich  he  tBinfikt 
and  not  only  niadt;  the  most  furiousand  unmeasured aUacks  upon  tlie  boc 
tiie  party  to  which  it  had  loruMfrly  Ufen  his  boast  tliat  In;  Iwlongeci,  but  sin 
out,  with  a  wjrt  of  .sa\ai:(;  disi;ourtesy,  ;i  vari«*ly  of  his  former  friends  ami 
nefactors,  and  made  iIh? in,  by  name  and  di;si.Tipiion,  tlie  objects  ot  the  viost 
hgnant  abuse.  Lord  Somers,  (iodolphin ,  Steele,  and  man v olliers  w ith  w 
iiebadformerly  lived  in  intimacy,  and  from  whom  lie  had  received  obligati 
wrrc  succifssiwly  attacked  iu  v\i\Ak>K\V\vVW*  \w)s\  i«M:M\Q>ttv^fmialtl 
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and  often  with  the  falsest  insiouations :  in  short,  as  he  has  himself  empha- 
(ically  expressed  it  in  the  Journal,  he  ''  libelled  them  all  round/'  While 
lie  was  thus  abusing  men  he  could  not  have  ceased  to  esteem,  it  is  quite  na- 
liiral,  and  in  course^  to  find  him  professing  the  greatest  affection  for  those 
16  hated  and  despised.  A  thorough  partisan  is  a  thorough  despiser  of  sin- 
cerity ;  and  noma  n  seems  to  have  got  over  that  weakness  more  com* 
rietely  than  the  reverend  person  before  us.  In  every  page  of  the  Journal 
o  Stella,  we  find  a  triumphant  statement  of  things  he  was  writing  or  saying 

0  the  people  about  him,  in  direct  contradiction  to  his  real  sentiments.  We 
nay  quote  a  lino  or  two  from  the  first  passage  that  presents  itself.  "  I  de- 
dred  my  Lord  Radnor's  brother  to  let  my  Lord  know  I  would  call  on  him 
It  six,  which  I  did  ;  and  was  arguing  with  him  three  hours  tobringhimoyer 
k>  us  ;  and  I  spoke  so  closely,  that  I  believe  he  will  be  tractable.  But  he 
is  a  scoundrel ;  and  tlwugh  I  said  I  only  talked /ram  my  love  to  him,  I 
told  a  lie;  fat  I  did  not  care  if  he  were  hanged  :  but  every  one  gained 
99er  is  of  consequeTice.*' — Vol.  iii.  p.  2.  We  think  there  are  not  many 
even  of  Ihusc  who  have  served  a  regular  apprenticeship  to  corruption  and 
jobbing,  who  could  go  through  their  base  task  with  more  coolness  and  hardi- 
hood than  this  pious  neophyte. 

These  few  references  are,  of  themselves,  sufQcient  to  show  the  spirit  and 

the  true  motives  of  this  dereliction  of  his  first  principles ;  and  seem  entirely 

to  exclude  the  only  apology  which  the  partiality  of  his  biographer  has  been 

able  to  suggest,  viz.  that  though,  from  first  to  last,  a  Whig  in  politics,  he  was 

all  along  still  more  zealously  a  Iligh-Churchman  as  to  religion ;  and  left  the 

Whigs  merely  because  the  Tories  seemed  more  favourable  to  ecclesiastical 

pretensions.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  quite  inadmissible.     The 

Whigs  were  as  notoriously  connected  with  the  Low-Church  party  when  he 

joiuod  and  defended  them,  as  when  he  deserted  and  reviled  them ; — nor  is 

this  anywhere  made  the  specific  ground  of  his  revilings.    It  would  not  have 

been  very  easy,  indeed,  to  have  asserted  such  a  principle  as  the  motive  of 

hisHbels  on  the  Earl  of  Nottingham,  who,  though  a  Whig,  was  a  zealous 

High-Ghurchman,  or  his  eulogies  on  Bolingbroke,  who  was  pretty  well 

known  to  be  no  churchman  at  all.     It  appears  pretty  plain,  indeed,  that 

Swift's  High-Church  principles  were  merely  a  part  of  his  selfishness  and 

ambition,  and  meant  nothing  else  than  a  desire  to  raise  the  consequence  of 

Ihe  order  to  which  he  happened  to  belong.  If  he  had  been  a  layman,  we  have 

Do  doubt  he  would   have  treated  the  pretensions  of  the  priesthood,  as  he 

.  tiealed  the  persons  of  all  priests  who  were  opposed  to  him,  with  the  most 

bitter  and  irreverent  disdain.     Accordingly,  he  is  so  far  from  ever  recom- 

»  mending  Whig  principles  of  government  to  his  High-Church  friends,  or 

1  Irom  confining  his  abuse  of  the  Whigs  to  their  tenets  in  matters  ecclesiastical, 
f  Ihat  he  goes  the  whole  length  of  proscribing  the  i)arty,  and  proposing,  with 

lite  desperation  of  a  true  apostate,  that  the  Monarch  should  be  made  sub- 
flanlially  absolute  by  the  assistance  of  a  military  force,  in  order  to  make  it 
Impossible  that  their  principles  should  ever  again  acquire  any  preponderance 
?  Ui  the  country.  It  is  impossible,  we  conceive,  to  give  any  other  moaning 
•5  to  the  advice  contained  in  his  **  Free  Thoughts  on  the  Slate  of  Affairs," 
*^hich  he  wrote  just  before  the  Queen's  death,  and  which  Bolingbroke  him- 
self thought  too  strong  for  publication  even  at  that  critical  period.  His  Icad- 
^  injunction  there,  is  toadopi  a  system  of  the  most  rigorous  exclusion  of  all 
^higs  from  any  kind  of  employHienl;and  that,as  they  cannolbe  too  much  or  too 
*oon  disabled,  they  ought  to  be  proceeded  agaiusV  V\W\^?>?\\^\v^'kv^'^>\\'k**^^ 
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caD  possibly  consist  with  the  lenity  of  our  government ;  so  that  in  no  time  lo  :r 
come  it  should  be  in  the  power  of  the  Crown,  even  if  it  wished  it,  to  chooM  :i- 
an  ill  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons.     This  great  work,  he  adds  very  ;- 
explicitly,  could  only  be  well  carried  on  by  an  entire  new  modelling  of  ikf  . 
army,  and  especially  of  the  royal  guards,  which,  as  they  then  stood,  he  y 
chooses  to  allege  were  fitter  to  guard  a  prince  to  the  bar  of  a  high  court  = 
of  justice,  than  tosecure  him  on  the  throne  (vol.  v.  p.  AOh),     This  Mr.Scott 
himself  is  so  little  able  to  reconcile  with  the  alleged  Whig  principles  of  hii .. 
author,  that  he  is  forced  to  observe  upon  it,  that  it  is  *'  daring  uncompro-  ,^ 
mising  counsel,  better  suited  to  the  genius  of  the  man  who  gave  it,  than  - 
to  that  of  the  British  nation,  and  most  likely,  if  followed,  to  have  led  toa 
civil  war."    After  this  admission,  it  really  is  not  vc;ry  easy  to  understand 
by  what  singular  stretch  of  charity  the  learned  editor  conceivea  he  may 
consistently  hold,   that  Swift  was  always  a  good  Revolution  Whig  as  to 
politics,  and  only  sided  with  the  Tories — reluctantly,  we  must  suppose,  ' 
and  with  great  tenderness  to  his  political  opponents— out  of  his  over  - 
powering  zeal  for  the  Church. 

While  he  thus  stooped  to  the  dirtiest  and  most  dishonourable  part  of  a 
partisan's  drudgery,  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  he  should  decline  any  of 
the  mean  arls  by  which  a  Court  party  may  be  maintained.  Accordingly, 
wo  find  him  regular  in  his  attendance  upon  Mrs.  Masham,  the  Queeo'i 
favourite ;  and,  after  reading  the  contemptuous  notices  that  occur  of  her  in 
some  of  his  Whig  letters,  **  as  one  of  the  Queen's  dressers,  who,  by  great 
intrigue  and  flattery,  had  gained  an  ascendant  over  her,*'  it  is  very  edifying 
to  find  him  writing  periodical  accounts  of  the  progress  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  '*  praying  God  to  preserve  her  life,  which  is  of  great  importance  to  this 
nation,''  etc.  etc. 

A  connexion  thus  begun  upon  an  avowed  dissatisfaction  with  tlie  reward 
of  former  services,  cannot,  with  consistency,  bo  supposed  to  have  had  any 
thing  but  self-interest  as  its  foundation  :  and  though  Swift's  love  of  power, 
and  especially  of  the  i)Ower  of  wounding,  was  probably  gratified  by  his 
exertions  in  behalf  of  the  triumphant  party,  no  room  is  left  for  doubling 
that  these  exertions  were  substantially  prompted  by  a  desire  to  better  his  own 
fortune,  and  that  his  ophiion  of  the  merits  of  the  party  depended  entirely 
upon  their  power  and  apparent  inclination  to  perform  this  first  of  all  dulies* 
The  thing  is  spoken  out  continually  in  the  cunfidenlial  Journal  to  Stella; 
and  though  he  was  very  angry  with  Harley  for  offering  him  a  bank  nolo 
for  fifty  pounds,  and  refused  to  be  his  chaplain,  this  was  very  plainly 
because  he  considered  these  as  no  sufficient  pay  for  his  services — by  do 
means  because  he  wished  them  to  be  received  without  pay.     Very  sood 
after  his  profession  of  Toryism,  he  writes  to  Stella — **  This  is  tlie  last  sally    '■ 
I  shall  ever  make ;  but  /  hope  it  will  turn  to  some  account,     I  have 
done  more  for  these,  and  I  think  they  are  more  honest  than  the  last."  And 
a  little  after — **  My  new  friends  arc  very  kind;   and  I  have  promises 
enough.     To  return  without  some  mark  of  distinction,   would  look  ex- 
tremely little ;  and  I  toould  likewise  gladly  he  somewhat  richer  than  lam" 
At  last,  he  soems  to  have  fairly  asked  for  the  sc(^  of  Hereford   (vol.  xvi. 
p.  /i5.) ;  and  when  this  is  refused,  he  says,  **  I  dined  with  Lord  Treasurer, 
who  chid  me  for  being  absent  three  days.     Mighty  kind  with  a  p— I 
Less  of  civility,  and  more  of  interest!"     At  last,  whrn  the  stale  of  tin' 
Oitiion's  health  made  the  (hirulion  (*f  the  ministry  rxlremely  ])rerarioii>. 
and  the  support  of  their  Irionds  moivi  o*o^v:w\!v^ ,  Wi  s\jvi^^  viwV\\tft  a^Uii'- 
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Swiss,  and  tells  them  that  ho  will  run  away  and  leave  them,  if  they  do  not 
iostanUy  make  a  provision  for  him.    In  the  Journal  to  Stella,  he  writes, 
that  haviDg  seen  the  warrants  for  three  deaneries,  and  none  of  them  for 
kim,  he  had  gone  to  the  Lord  Treasurer;  and  '*  told  him  I  had  nothing  to 
do  hut  to  go  back  to  Ireland  immediately ;  for  I  could  not,  with  any  repu- 
lition,  stay  longer  here,  unless  I  had  something  honourable  immediately 
ffw»  to  me.     He  afterwards  told  me  he  had  stopped  the  warrants,  and 
tooed  somelhing  might  be  compassed  for  me,"  etc.    And  in  the  page 
fUWiqg  we  find,  that  all  his  love  for  his  dear  friend  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
waold  not  induce  him  ever  to  see  him  again,  if  he  was  disappointed  in  this 
object  of  ambition.    '*  The  warrants  for  the  deaneries  are  still  stopped,  for 
te  I  should  be  gone.    Do  you  think  any  thing  will  be  done?    In  the 
Bean  time,  1  prepare  for  my  journey,  and  sec  no  great  people; — nor  will 
I  see  Lord  Treasurer  any  more,  if  I  go."  (Vol.  iii.  p.  207.)    It  is  under 
tiiis  threat  that  he  extorts  the  Deanery  of  St.  Patrick's — which  he  accepts 
with  much  grumbling  and  discontent,  and  does  not  enter  into  possession  till 
ill  hope  of  further  preferment  seems  for  the  time  at  an  end.     In  this  ex-^ 
tremity  he  seems  resolved,  however,  to  make  the  most  of  it;  and  finding 
diatthe  expenses  of  his  induction  and  the  usual  payments  to  government  on 
the  occasion  come  to  a  considerable  sum,  he  boldly  resolves  to  ask  a  thousand 
ponnds  from  the  ministers,  on  the  score  of  his  past  services,  in  order  to 
make  himself  easy.     This  he  announces  to  Stella  soon  after  the  appoint- 
mont.    "  I  hope  in  time  they  will  be  persuaded  to  give  me  some  money  to 
dear  oBf  these  debts.     They  expect  I  shall  pass  the  next  winter  here;  and 
(ken  I  will  drive  them  to  give  me  a  sum  of  money,'*    And  a  little  after — 
"  I  shall   be  sadly  cramped,  unless  the  Queen   will  give  me  a  thousand 
pounds.     I  am  sure  she  owes  me  a  great  deal  more.    Lord  Treasurer 
nllies  me  upon  it,  and,  I  am  sure,  intends  it — but  quando?"    And  again 
— "  Lord  Treasureruses  mo  barbarously.    He  laughs  when  I  mention  a 
thousand  pounds — though  a  thousand  pounds  is  a  very  serious  thing.''    It 
appears,  however,  that  this  modest  request  never  was  complied  with ;  for, 
dioogh  Bolingbrokfe  got  the  Queen's  warrant  for  it,  to  secure  Swift's  attach- 
ment after  he  had  turned  out  Uarley,  yet  her  Majesty's  immediate  death 
rendered  the  gift  unavailing. 

If  any  thing  were  wanting  to  show  that  his  change  of  party  and  his  attach- 
ment to  that  which  was  now  uppermost,  was  wholly  founded  on  personal, 
and  in  no  degree  on  public  considerations,  it  would  be  supplied  by  the  in- 
numerable traits  of  personal  vanity,  and  the  unrestrained  expressions  of 
eulogy  or  abuse,  according  as  that  vanity  was  gratified  or  thwarted,  that 
ftre  scattered  over  the  whole  Journal  and  Correspondence, — and  which  are 
utterly  irreconcileable  with  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  was  acting  on  any 
^nciple  of  dignity  or  fairness.    With  all  his  talent  and  all  his  pride,  in- 
deed, it  appears  that  Swift  exhibited,  during  this  period  of  favour,  as  much 
of  the  ridiculous  airs  of  a /wrrenw— of  a  low-bred  underling  brought  sud- 
denly into  contact  with  wealth  and  splendour,  as  any  of  the  base  under- 
strappers that  ever  made  party  disgusting.    The  studied  rudeness  and  osten- 
tatious arrogance  with  which  he  withheld  the  usual  tribute  of  respect  that  all 
well-bred  persons  pay  to  rank  and  office,  may  bo  reckoned  among  the  signs 
of  this.    But  for  a  fuller  picture,  we  would  refer  to  the  Diary  of  Bishop 
Kennet,  who  thus  describes  the  demeanour  of  this  politic  partisan  in  the 
year  i71S. 
**])r,  Swifi  dime  into  the  coffceliousc,  and  \\;vA  9^  \>onn  \\q\\\  ^\^^^\i^^. 
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but  mc.     Wheu  I  came  to  Uie  anlichamber  to  wait  before  prayers,  Dr.  t 
Swift  was  the  principal  man  of  talk  and  business,  and  acted  as  a  mailer  '^ 
of  requests.    lie  was  soliciting  the  Earl  of  Arraa  to  speak  to  his  brother t 
the  Duke  of  Ormond,  to  got  a  chaplain's  place  established  in  the  garrison  ^ 
of  Hull  for  Mr.  Fiddes,  a  clergyman  in  that  neighbourhood,  who  hid  <- 
lately  been  in  jail,  and  published  sermons  to  pay  fees.     He  was  promii- 
ing  Mr.  Thorold  to  undertake  with  my  Lord-Treasurer,  that,  according  4 
to  his  petition,  he  should  obtain  a  salary  of  200/.  per  atmnrnf  as  ministen 
of  the  English  church  at  Rotterdam.     He  stopped  F.  Gwynne,  Esq.,  going  ( 
in  Willi  the  red  bag  to  the  Queen,  and  told  him  aloud  he  had  something  :■ 
to  say  to  him  from  my  Lord-Treasurer.     He  talked  with  the  son  of  Dr.  ". 
Davenant  to  be  sent  abroad,  and  took  out  his  pocket-book,  and  wrotei^ 
down  several  things,  as  memoranda,  to  do  for  him.    He  turned  to  tha^ 
fire,  and  took  out  his  gold  walch,  and  telling  the  time  of  the  day,  com-  ^ 
plained  it  was  very  late.     A  gentleman  said,   *hewas  too  fast.'— *  How 
can  I  help  it,'  says  the  Doctor,  Mf  the  courtiers  give  me  a  watch  that 
won't  go  rightf    Then  he  instructed  a  young  nobleman,  that  the  beet 
poet  in  England  was  Mr.  Pope  (a  Pa])ist),  who  had  begim  a  translation  of 
Homer  into  English  verse,  for  which  *  he  must  have  them  all  subscribe;' 
— *  for,'  says  ho,  *  (he  author  shall  not  begin  to  print  till  /  have  a  thousand 
guineas  for  him/   Lord-Treasurer,  after  leaving  the  Queen,  came  througk  ■: 
the  room,  beckoning  Dr.  Swift  to  follow  him:   both  went  ofi  juath^iH 
prayers:  '—Life,  Vol.  i.  \).  139,  UO. 

We  arc  very  unwilling,  in  any  case,  to  ascribe  to  unworthy  motives, 
what  may  be  sufficiently  accoimled  for  upon  better  considerations;  but  we 
really  have  not  charily  enough  to  impute  Swift's  zealous  efforts  to  prevent 
the  rupture  between  JIarley  and  llolingbroke,  or  his  continued  friendship 
with  both  after  that  rupture  took  place,  to  his  personal  and  disinterested 
affection  for  (hese  two  individuals,    in  the  first  place,  he  had  a  most  maoi- 
fesl  interest  to  prevent  tlnur  disunion,  as  that  which  plainly  tended  to  the  > 
entire  dissolution  of  the  ministry,  and  the  ruin  of  the  i>arty  on  which  he  . 
depended ;  and,  as  to  his  remaining  the  friend  of  both  after  they  had  become 
the  most  rancorous  enemies  of  each  other,  it  must  be  remembered  that  lliej  ; 
were  still  respectively  the  two  most  eminent  individuals  with  whom  he  had  V, 
been  connected  :  and  that,  if  ever  that  party  should  be  restored  to  power,  . 
from  which  alone  he  could  now  look  for  preferment,  he  who  stood  well    , 
with  both  these  statesmen  would  have  a  double  chance  of  success.    Con- 
sidering, indeed,  the  facility  with  which  he  seems  to  have  cast  off  friendships  , 
far  more  intimate  than  the  inequality  of  their  condition  renders  it  possible 
that  those  of  Oxford  or  Bolingbroke  could  be  with  him,  whenever  party  , 
interest  interfered  with  them; — considering  the  disrespect  with  which  he  \ 
spoke  of  Sir  William  Temple's  memory,  after  he  had  abjured  his  principles;  . 
— the  coarsen(»ss  with  which  he  calls  LordSomers  **  a  false  deceitful  rascal," 
after  having  designated  him  as  the  modern  Arislides,  for  his  blameless 
integrity; — and  the  unf(;eling  rancour  with  which  he  exposes  the  personal 
failings  and  pecuniary  embarrassnienls  of  Steele,  with  whom  he  had  been 
long  so  closely  united  ; — it  would  seem  to  retpiire  something  more  than  the 
mere  personal  attachment  of  a  needy  pamphleteer  to  two  rival  peers,  to 
account  for  his  expressions  of  affection  for  both,  after  one  had  supplanted 
the  other.     The  natural  solution,  indeed,  seems  to  lie  suniciently  open.-- 
Aflcr  Uw  pcrridy  he  had  sliowu  lo  W\(\  Wlvi?;  v^^^^Y^  ^^^^  ^*^^'  virulence  with 
which  he  liad  rev(?np;e(l  his  owu  a\YOs\as^,  vWw.  vi^"i  vv^  v^^'e^W^xV^  qC  hL< 
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being  again  received  by  them.  His  only  chance,  therefore,  was  in  the 
restoration  of  the  Tories,  and  his  only  policy  to  keep  well  with  both  their 
great  leaders. 

Mr.  Scott,  indeed,  chuses  to  represent  him  as  actuated  by  a  romantic 
attachment  to  Lord  Oxford,  and  pronounces  an  eloquent  encomium  on  his 
devoted  generosity  for  applying  for  leave  of  absence,  upon  that  Nobleman's 
di^race,  in  order  to  be  able  to  visit  him  in  his  rciiremenf.    Though  he 
talks  of  such  a  visit,  however,  it  is  certain  that  he  did  not  pay  it ;  and  that 
he  was  all  the  time  engaged  in  the  most  friendly  correspondence  with 
Bolingbroke,  from  whom,  the  very  day  after  he  had  kicked  out  his  dear 
friend  with  the  most  undisguised  anger  and  contempt,  he  condescended  to 
receive  an  order  for  the  tliousand  pounds  he  had  so  long  solicited  from  his 
predecessor  in  vain.     The  following,  too,  are  the  terms  in  which  Boling- 
broke, at  that  very  time,  thought  there  was  no  impropriety,  and  could  be 
BO  offence,  in  writing  of  Oxford,  in  a  private  confidential  letter  to  this  his 
dear  devoted  friend.   *'  Your  state  of  late  passages  is  right  enough.   I  reflect 
upon  them  with  indignation ;   and  shall  never  forgive  myself  for  having 
trusted  so  long  to  so  much  real  pride  and  awkward  humility ; — to  an  air 
of  such  familiar  friendship,  and  a  heart  so  void  of  all  tenderness; — to  such 
a  temper  of  engrossing  business  and  power,  and  so  perfect  an  incapacity  to 
manage  one»  with  such  a  tyrannical  disposition  to  abuse  the  other,''  etc.  etc. 
(Vol.  xvi,  p.  219.)    If  Swift's  feelings  for  Oxford  had  borne  any  resemblance 
to  those  which  Mr.  Scott  has  imputed  (o  him,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  he 
should  have  continued  upon  a  footing  of  the  greatest  cordiality  with  the  man 
who,  after  supplanting  him,  could  speak  in  those  terms  of  his  fallen  rival. 
Yet  Swift's  friendship,  as  they  called  it,  with  Bolingbroke,  continued  as  long 
as  that  with  Oxford;  and  we  Hnd  him  not  only  giving  him  his  advice  how 
to  act  in  the  government  which  had  now  fallen  entirely  into  his  hands,  but 
kindly  offering,  *'if  his  own  services  may  be  of  any  use,  to  attend  him  by 
Ihe  beginning  of  winter."  (Id.  p.  215.)    Those  who  know  of  what  stuff 
political  friendships  are  generally  made,  indeed,  will  not  require  even  this 
evidence  to  prove  the  hollo wness  of  those  in  which  Swift  was  now  con- 
nected.    The  following  passa^^e,  in  a  letter  from  Lewis,  the  most  intimate 
and  confidential  of  all  his  coadjutors,  dated  only  a  week  or  two  before 
Oxford's  disgrace,  gives  a  delicious  picture,  we  think,  of  the  whole  of  those 
persons  for  whom  the  learned  Dean  was  thus  professing  the  most  disinte- 
rested attachment,  and  receiving,  no  doubt,  in  return,  professions  not  less 
animated  and  sincere.     It  is  addressed  to  Swift  in  Julv,  171  A. 

'*  I  meet  with  no  man  or  woman,  who  pretend  U{>on  any  probable  grounds 

to  judge  w  ho  will  carry  the  great  point.    Our  female  friend  (Mrs.  Masham) 

UAd  the  dragon  (Lord  Oxford)  in  her  own  house,  last  Thursday  morning, 

these  words:  *You  never  did  the  Queen  any  service,  nor  are  you  capable 

of  doing  her  any.'     He  made  no  reply,  but  supped  with  her  and  Mer- 

€urialis  (Bolingbroke)  that  night  at  her  own  house. — His  revetige  is  not 

the  less  meditated  Jbr  that.    lie  tells  the  words  clearly  and  distinctly  to 

all  mankind.     Those  who  range  under  his  banner ^  call  her  ten  thousand 

hitches  and  kitchen  wenches.     Those  who  hate  him  do  the  same.     And 

from  my  heart,  I  grieve  that  she  should  give  such  a  loose  to  her  passion ; 

for  she  is  susceptible  of  true  friendship,  and  has  many  social  and  domestic 

virtues.     The  great  attorney  (Lord  Chancellor  Harcourl),   who  made  you 

the  sham  offer  of  the  Yorkshire  livinj:,  had  a  loiv^  cQvAfc\«^^'i  ^\>i«v  ^^ 
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dragon  on  Thursday,  kissed  him  at  parting,  and  cursed  him  at  night  !'* 
Vol.rvi.p.l73, 17A. 

The  death  of  Queen  Anne,  however,  which  happened  on  the  ist  of 
August  thereafter,  speedily  composed  all  those  dissensions,  and  confounded 
the  victors  and  the  vanquished  in  one  common  proscription.     Among  the 
most  miserable  and  downcast  of  all  the  mourners  on  that  occasion,  we  con- 
fess ve  were  somewhat  surprised  to  find  our  reverend  author.     He  who, 
but  a  few  months  before,  was  willing  to  have  hazarded  all  the  horrors  of  a 
civil  war,  for  the  chance  of  keeping  his  party  in  office,  sunk  instantly  into 
pitiable  and  unmanly  despondency  upon  the  final  disgrace  of  that  party.  We 
are  unwilling  to  believe,  and  we  do  not  in  fact  believe,  that  Swift  was  privy 
to  the  designs  of  Bolingbroke,  Ormond,  and  Mar,  to  bring  in  the  Pretender 
on  the  Queen's  demise,  and  are  even  disposed  to  hold  it  doubtful  whether    , 
Oxford  concurred  in  those  measures ;  but  we  are  sure  that  no  man  of  common    . 
firmness  could  have  felt  more  sorrow  and  despair,  if  the  country  had  been    : 
conquered  by  a  lawless  invader,  than  this  friend  of  the  Act  of  Settlement    ' 
did  upon  the  quiet  and  regular  transmission  of  the  sceplre  to  the  appointed 
heir,  and  the  discomfiture  of  those  ministers  who  are  proved  to  have  trai- 
torously conspired  to  accomplish  a  counter  revolution,  and  restore  a  dynasty    i 
which  he  always  affected  to  consider  as  justly  rejected.  How  all  this  soirow 
is  to  be  reconciled  to  the  character  of  a  good  Revolution  Whig,  we  leave  it  to    ; 
the  learned  editor,  who  has  invested  him  with  that  character,  to  discover.  To    j 
us  it  merely  affords  new  evidence  of  the  selfishness  and  ambition  of  the  indivi-    ' 
dual,  and  of  that  utter  and  almost  avowed  disregard  of  the  public,  which  con- 
stituted his  political  character.  Of  the  sorrow  and  despondency  itself,  we  need 
produce  no  proofs, — for  they  are  to  be  found  in  every  page  of  his  subsequent 
writings.     His  w^hole  life,  indeed,  after  this  event,  was  one  long  fit  of  spleen 
and  lamentation,  and,  to  the  very  end  of  his  days,  he  never  ceases  bewail- 
ing'the  irreparable  and  grievous  calamity  which  the  world  had  suffered  ia 
the  death  of  that  most  imbecile  princess.  He  speaks  of  it,  in  short,  through- 
out, as  a  pious  divine  might  be  supposed  to  speak  of  the  fall  of  primeval    . 
man  from  the  state  of  innocence.     The  sun  seems  darkened  for  ever  in  his 
eyes,  and  mankind  to  be  degenerated  beyond  the  toleration  of  one  who  was 
cursed  with  the  remembrance  of  their  former  dignity !    And  all  this  for    : 
what? — because  the  government  was,  with  the  full  assent  of  the  nation, 
restored  to  the  hands  of  those  whose  talents  and  integrity  he  had  once  been    . 
proud  to  celebrate — or  rather,  because  it  was  taken  from  those  who  would 
have  attempted,  at  the  evident  risk  of  a  civil  war,  to  defeat  that  solemn 
settlement  of  which  he  had  always  approved,  and  in  virtue  of  which  alone 
the  late  Sovereign  had  succeeded ; — because  the  liberties  of  the  nation  were 
again  to  be  secured  in  peace,  under  the  same  councils  which  had  carried  its 
glories  so  high  in  war — and  the  true  friends  of  the  Revolution,  of  1688  to 
succeed  to  that  patronage  which  had  previously  been  exercised  by  its  vir- 
tual enemies!     Such  were  the  public  calamities  which  he  had  to  lament  asa 
patriot ; — and  the  violence  done  to  his  political  attachments  seems  to  have 
been  of  the  same  character.  His  two  friends  were  Rolingbroke  and  Oxford : 
and  both  these  had  been  abusing  each  other,  and  endeavouring  to  supplant 
each  other,  with  all  their  might,  for  a  long  period  of  time ; — and,  at  last, 
one  of  them  did  this  good  office  to  the  other,  in  the  most  insulting  and  ma- 
li|:;iiant  manner  he  could  devise  :  And  yet  the  worthy  Dean  had  charily 
^noniih  to  love  Ihera  both  iusl  as  deailv  as  ever.     He  was  alwavs  a  zealous: 
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advocate,  too,  for  the  Act  of  Settlement ;  and  has  in  twenty  places  expressed 
his  abomination  of  all  who  could  allow  themselves  to  think  of  the  guilt  of 
calling  in  the  Pretender.  If,  therefore,  he  could  love  and  honour  and 
flatter  Bolingbroke,  who  not  only  turned  out  his  beloved  Oxford,  but 
actually  went  over  to  the  Pretender,  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  he  should 
have  been  so  implacable  towards  those  older  friends  of  his,  who  only  turned 
out  Bolingbroke,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Pretender  from  being  brou^t 
in.  On  public  grounds,  in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  him ; — 
nor  can  his  conduct  or  feelings  ever  receive  any  explanation  upon  such 
principles.  But  every  thing  becomes  plain  and  consistent  when  we  look 
to  another  quarter — when  we  consider,  that  by  the  extinction  of  the  Tory 
party,  his  hopes  of  preferment  were  also  extinguished,  and  that  he  was  no 
longer  to  enjoy  the  dearer  delight  of  bustling  in  the  front  of  a  triumphant 
party— of  inhaling  the  incense  of  adulation  from  its  servile  dependants — 
and  of  insulting  with  impunity  the  principles  and  the  benefactors  he  had 
himself  deserted. 

That  this  was  the  true  key  to  his  feelings,  on  this  and  on  every  other 
occasion,  may  be  concluded  indeed  with  safety,  not  only  from  his  former, 
but  from  his  after  life.     His  Irish  politics  may  all  be  referred  to  one  prin- 
ciple— a  desire  to  insult  and  embarrass  the  government  by  which  he  was 
neglected,  and  with  which  he  despaired  of  being  reconciled  : — A  single  fact 
is  decisive  upon  this  point.   While  his  friends  were  in  power,  we  hear  no- 
thing of  the  grievances  of  Ireland ;  and  to  the  last  we  hear  nothing  of  its  ra- 
dical grievance,  the  oppression  of  its  Catholic  population.    His  object  was, 
not  to  do  good  to  Ireland,  but  to  vex  and  annoy  the  English  ministry.    To 
do  this  however  with  effect,  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  speak  to  the 
interests  and  the  feeUngs  of  some  party  who  possessed  a  certain  degree  of 
power  and  influence.    This  unfortunately  was  not  the  case  in  that  day  with 
the  Catholics ;  and  though  this  gave  them  only  a  stronger  title  to  the  services 
of  a  truly  brave  or  generous  advocate,  it  was  sufficient  to  silence  Swift.  They 
are  not  so  much  as  named  above  two  or  three  times  in  his  writings — and 
then  only  with  scorn  and  reprobation.   In  the  topics  which  he  does  take  up, 
it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  he  frequently  inveighs  against  real  oppressions  and 
acts  of  indisputable  impolicy ;  yet  it  is  no  want  of  charity  to  say,  that  it  is  quite 
manifest  that  this  was  not  his  motive  for  bringing  them  forward,  and  that  he 
had  just  as  little  scruple  to  make  an  outcry,  where  no  public  interest  was 
concerned,  as  where  it  was  apparent.    It  was  sufficient  for  him,  that  the 
subject  was  likely  to  excite  popular  prejudice  and  clamour,— or  that  he  had 
some  personal  pique  or  animosity  to  gratify.    The  Drapier's  Letters  are  a 
sufGcient  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  former  principle ;  and  the  Legion 
Club,  and  the  numberless  brutalities  against  Tighe  and  Bettesworth,  of  th^ 
latter.   Every  body  is  now  satisfied  of  the  perfect  harmlessncss,  and  indeed 
of  the  great  utility  of  Wood's  scheme  for  a  new  copper  coinage ;  and  the 
only  pretexts  for  the  other  scurrilities  to  which  we  have  alluded  were,  that 
the  Parliament  had  shown  a  disposition  to  interfere  for  the  alleviation,  in 
some  inconsiderable  particulars,  of  the  intolerable  oppression  of  the  tithe 
system, — to  the  detriment,  as  Swift  imagined,  of  the  order  to  which  he 
himself  belonged ;  and  that  Mr.  Tighe  had  obtained  for  a  friend  of  his  ow  n, 
a  living  which  Swift  had  wished  to  secure  for  one  of  his  dependants. 

His  main  object  in  all  this,  we  make  no  doubt,  was  personal  pique  and 
vengeance ; — yet  it  is  probable,  that  there  was  occasionally,  or  throughout, 
an  expectation  of  being  again  brought  into  the  pal\v^  oi  i^o^et  ^vA  ^x^%fcx- 
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ment,  by  the  notoriety  which  these  publications  enabled  him  to  maintain, 
and  by  the  motives  which  they  held  out  to  each  successive  ministry,  to 
secure  so  cfTicient  a  i>eu  in  their  favour.     That  he  was  willing  to  have  made 
his  peace  with  Walpole,  even  during  the  reign  of  George  I.,  is  admitted  by   •- 
Mr.  Scott, — though  he  discredits  the  details  which  Lord  Chesterfield  and  ^ 
others  have  given,  apparently  from  very  direct  authority,  of  the  humiliating  ^si 
terms  upon  which  he  was  willing  to  accede  to  the  alliance : — and  it  is  cer-  s 
tain,  that  he  paid  his  court  most  assiduously  to  the  successor  of  that  Prince,  t- 
both  while  he  was  Prince  of  Wales,  and  after  his  accession  to  the  throne.    ': 
The  manner  in  which  ho  paid  his  court,  loo,  was  truly  debasing,  and  espc-   * 
cially  unworthy  of  a  High-Churchman  and  a  public  satirist.     It  was  c  hiefl^  • 
by  flattcri(»s  and  assiduity  to  his  mistress,  Mrs.  Howard,  with  whom  he 
maintained  a  close  correspondence,  and  upon  whom  he  always  professed  " 
mainly  lo  rely  for  advancement.     When  (teorge  I.  died.  Swift  was  among 
the  first  to  kiss  the  hands  of  the  new  Sovereign,  and  indulged  anew  in  the   • 
golden  dreams  of  preferment.     WalpoI(;'s  r(?call  lo  power,  however,  0oon    ■ 
overcast  those  visions;  and  ho  then  wrote  to  the  mistress,  humbly  andcar^    : 
nestly  entreating  Ijer,  to  tell  him  sincerely  what  were  his  chances  of  success.    ■ 
She  flattered  him  for  a  while  with  hopes;  hut  at  last  he  discovered  that  the 
Q^judice  against  him  was  loo  strong  lo  Iw  overcome,  and  ran  hack  in  ter-   - 
ribio  humour  lo  Ireland,  where  he  railed  ever  after  with  his  usual  vehe-  / 
menoe  against  the  King,  the  Queen,  and  the  favourite.     The  truth,  it  seems,   ^ 
was,  that  Ihe  latter  was  dispos^^d  to  favour  him,  but  that  her  influence  ^ilh   :; 
the  King  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Qiirx^n,  who  made  it  a  principle  to    • 
thwart  all  applications  which  were  made  through  that  channel. 

Such,  we  think,  is  a  faithful  sketch  of  the  political  career  of  this  celebrated 
person; — and  if  it  l)e  correct  in  the  main,  or  even  in  any  material  particu-  i. 
lars,  we  humbly  conceive  that  a  more  unprincipled  and  bas<5  course  of  pro-  - 
ceeding  never  was  held  up  to  the  contempt  and  abhorrence  of  mankind. 
To  the  errors  and  even  the  inconsistencies  of  honest  minds,  we  hope  wp    • 
shall  always  be  sufficiently  indulgent,  and  especially  to  such  errors  in  prac-   . 
tical  life  as  are  incid(mt  to  literary  and  ingenious  men.    For  Swift,  however,    . 
there  is  no  such  apology.     His  profession,  through  life,  was  much  more    i 
that  of  a  polilician  than  of  a  clergyman  or  an  author,     lie  was  not  led  away 
in  any  d(»<gr(»e  by  healed  fancy,  or  partial  aflc'clion — by  deluding  visions  of 
impossible  imf»rovem(»nls,  or  excessive  indignation  at  incurable  vices.    He 
followed,  from  first  to  last,  the  eager,  hut  steady  impidse  of  personal  ambi- 
tion and  personal  animosity;  and  in  llie  dirty  and  devious  career  into  which 
they  impell(?d  him,  he  never  spared  the*  character  or  the  feelings  of  a  single 
individual  who  appeared  to  stand  in  his  way.     In  no  res|>ect,  therefore,  can 
behave  any  claim  to  lenity  ; — and  now,  when  his  faults  are  of  importaiMT 
only  as  they  may  serve  the  purpose  of  warning  or  misleading  to  others,  ve 
consider  it  as  our  indispensable  duly  to  point  them  out  in  their  true  colonic, 
and  loshow  that,  even  when  united  lo  talents  as  distinguished  as  his,  polili- 
cal  ])ronigacy   and   political   ranr{»nr  must  lead  to  universal  distrust  ami 
avoidanee  during  the  life  of  the  individual,   and  to  contempt  and  infanij 
thereafter.  * 

*  The  U«*vi<  wor  pnir  i'»'(K  t(»  '.itiin'-nto  Swifi'M  j,riv.'iJ<»  ("h.iracffr,  suMptirllnp  1h<  (inuiior^  I" 

♦piolJiJioiisfron!  I'.ic  i  tJiu'.i  l«  thi- .,     'riii>- pari  of  li-' (l.iii  i-.m,  jticiKli  «  \('<*c*dhj«rly  iiili-ri'^lir.'    t 

h:)\f  fniii'U'cl,  in  <  •■ii-,«(jf,tnrf  ol  i's  t  \ir«iiu'  liii.;»l».     Si'<.  |i;,i;<.s  «»f  tlu-  E.  Ri*vi(  \v.  Ni».  KJ,  Irnni 
i%'  fn  44. 
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e  are  not  sutHicicntiy  remo^'6d  by  time  from  Ihc  exlraordinary  person 
le  life  forms  the  subject  of  this  work,  to  at^^mpt  an  estimate  of  his  merits 
any  great  confidence  in  its  impartiality.  The  scenes  in  which  he  acted 
nspicoous  a  part  are  indeed  fast  vanishing  from  the  view, — thrown  by 
B  into  the  shade,  rather  than  obscured  by  distance :  but  many  stilf 
in  who  profess  to  be  his  successors,  and  who  were,  in  some  respects, 
oociates,  though  in  very  humble  characters.  Their  claims  to  notice, 
are  well  aware,  rest  entirely  on  their  connexion  with  him;  and  they 
accordingly  used  his  name  as  a  rallying  point  to  collect  men  who  have 
inciples  in  common,  nor  any  bond  of  union — except  inherent  simila- 
f  pursuit,  and  the  accidental  circumstance  of  having  once  served  toge- 
mder  him.  It  becomes  difficult,  therefore,  to  speak  of  Mr.  Pitt  without 
rencc  to  the  policy  and  the  politicians  of  the  present  day ;  and,  even  if 
tail  succeed  in  estimating  his  claims  to  tlie  gratitude  of  the  country 
[>crfect  freedom  from  any  bias,  it  is  very  certain  that  no  party  will  give 
^dit  for  such  impartiality.  The  circumstances  which  make  it  so  hard 
5  writer  to  be  unpi*ejudiccd,  render  it  quite  impossible  that  he  should 
generation  of  candid  readers ;  and  he  is  far  more  likely  to  displease 
sses,  that  to  satisfy  any.  With  this  deep  sense  of  the  difficulties  of 
tsk  we  have  tmdertaken,  we  should  probably  have  been  tempted  to 
on  it  as  hopeless,  were  there  not  some  encouragement  in  the  redection^ 
ftertimes  may  be  aided  in  forming  their  more  calm  judgment,  even 
9  conflict  of  opposite  doctrines  in  the  present  day;  when,  if  placed  too 
the  subject  for  correctness  of  opinions,  we  are  certainly  better  situated 
curate  knowledge  of  the  facts. 

entering  upon  this  most  debatable  subject,  we  are  naturally  anxious 
3,  if  possible,  some  point  from  which  debate  may  be  excluded — some 
I— or  at  least  some  scarcely  deniable  postulate  on  which  to  build  our 
usions :  and  this,  it  appears,  will  be  found,  if  at  all,  rather  in  con- 
ig  Mr.  Pitt's  different  merits  with  each  other,  than  in  comparing 
^ith  his  rivals  or  his  predecessors.  Thus  it  is  undeniable,  we  think, 
le  was  far  more  excellent  as  a  Debater  than  as  a  Statesman.  WIk- 
or  not  he  had  superiors  in  eloquence  among  his  contemporaries ;  how 
3  fell  short  of  the  exquisite  models  of  ancient  oratory ;  what  portion 
i  rhetorical  fame  he  owed  to  the  accidental  circumstance  of  Place,  or 
ardly  less  trivial  merit  of  voire ;  in  what  proportions  a  careful  analysis 
d  lead  us  to  distribute  our  admiration  between  the  Parliamentary 
ian  and  the  Orator;  and  whether  we  are  entitled  to  extol  his  genius 
i!y  his  abilities  in  this  kind — are  questions  that  may  divide  men's  opi- 
j;'as  they  will  also  be  inclined  to  dispute  upon  the  skill,  the  integrity, 
:he  tendency  of  his  measures.  But  we  bolievc  it  may  with  all  safety 
firmed,  that,  even  in  the  present  times,  no  difference  of  opinion  wortlV 
ioning  prevails  respecting  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Speaker  to  the 
ster.  Hardly  any  two  rational  men  could  be  found  to  dispute  what 
Mr.  Pitt's  distinguishing  excellence — his  forte.  Upon  this,  friend  and 
vill  at  once  join  :  and  point  to  him  in  his  place  as  a  first-rale  Parlia- 
fary  leader:  and  probably,  faking  all  the  qnalitios  loLiother  that  i;()  to 
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form  the  character, — eloquence — ^address — decision— cliscretion — he^ 
the  greatest  ever  produced  In  this,  the  only  country  where  such  a  cl 
racter  is  known.  It  is  indeed  marvellous  to  look  back  and  observe  I 
large  a  space  he  fills  in  the  capacity  of  a  debater,  and  into  how  narrow 
compass  his  measures  have  already  shrunk.  But  a  little  reflection  ea 
explains  the  diversity.  He  was  hurried  into  public  life  prematurely;  i 
though  an  orator  may  be  forced,  a  ruler  must  grow.  A  young  mai 
talents,  whose  studies  have  been  sedulously  pursued,  may,  at  a  very  e 
age,  attain  all  the  accomplishments  which  enable  natural  genius  to 
the  direction  of  eloquence.  No  great  experience  is  required  to  mould 
into  the  shape  that  suits  any  given  assembly.  Little  more  is  wantin 
carry  him  thus  far,  than  can  be  learnt  from  books;  but  a  very  diflc 
study,  and  far  longer  experience,  is  necessary  to  make  even  the  noos 
gacious  person  an  able  councillor  in  difficult  emergencies;  and  itca 
be  doubted,  that  the  discipline  requisite  for  this  purpose  is  mater 
interrupted  by  the  war  of  words,  the  habit  which  it  begets  of  regai 
every  thing  as  a  matter  of  discussion,  and  the  tendency  which  it 
courages  to  act  with  a  view  to  the  defence  of  measo^es,  rather  than 
success. 

It  is  probable,  that  a  much  greater  variety  of  opinion  will  be  foi 
upon  the  character  of  his  eloquence,  than  upon  the  superiority  of 
talents  as  a  Parliamentary  leader.  Upon  his  own  greater  excellenc 
that  than  in  any  other  capacity,  there  can  exist  little  doubt.  But  it 
not  follow,  either  that  he  was  the  first  orator  of  his  age,  or  that  ora 
properly  so  called,  was  his  own  highest  merit.  His  eloquence  was 
kind  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  situation  which  he  filled  so  long  :  he 
stately  and  dignified  in  manner ;  clear  and  distinct  in  unravelling  the  d< 
of  the  most  complicated  subject ;  declamatory  at  once  and  arguments 
so  as  to  furnish  the  best  pretexts  to  those  who  wished  to  follow  him,  \ 
he  cheered  and  encouraged  those  who  might  be  in  dread  of  his  adversa 
but,  above  all,  he  excelled  in  the  use  of  both  topics  and  language  ¥ 
view  to  produce  the  effect  he  desired,  and  never  commit  himself;  he( 
balance  his  expressions  so  nicely — conceal  or  bring  forward  parts  o 
subject  so  artistly— approach,  and  yet  shun  dangerous  points  so  dexter 
— often  seeming  to  say  so  much  while  he  told  so  little,  and  almost  al 
filling  the  ear  more  than  (he  mind,  and  frequently  leaving  it  doubtful 
reflection,  what  had  in  substance  been  carried  away — that  a  celebrated 
temporary  was  scarcely  chargeable  with  exaggeration  *  in  saying,  that 
verily  believed  Mr.  Pitt  could  speak  a  King^s  Speech  off  hand."  f 

To  ttu^se  qualities,  so  eminently  fitting  him  for  a  Ministerial  oralo 
added  others  of  a  higher  description.  His  fluency  of  language  was  a 
preternatural,  and  yet  it  never  grew  tiresome;  for  though  it  seldom 
to  any  great  beauty,  yet  it  was  generally  characteristic  and  appropriate 
from  time  to  time  it  did  contain  expressions  of  more  than  ordinarv  fel 
II,  at  its  common  level,  it  too  much  resembled  the  diction  of  a  State-p 
He  was  rather  loud  and  vehement  than  impassioned;  and  appear 
declaim  more  from  the  head  than  the  heart  :  but  then  he  reasoned  ch 
and  arranged  both  quickly  and  accurately ;  or  at  least  he  seemed 
always  arguing  and  distinguishing,  and  to  address  the  understanding  i 
than  the  passions,  over  which  he  hardly  had  any  other  control  thar 

*  Mr.  Wiadham. 
f  See  .\ppeodi%t  No.  I.  at  thv  cndof  tVw^o\\inve. 
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ch  subjects  the  nerves  of  an  audience  to  a  sonorous  and  most  powerful 
e,  itself  under  strict  discipline.  In  one  part  of  eloquence,  and  only  in 
could  he  he  deennied  an  orator  of  the  highest  genius.  His  sarcasm 
at  once  keen  and  splendid ;  it  was  brilliant,  and  it  was  concise.  In 
•est  of  his  speaking  he  resembled  the  Italian  prose  writers.  In  this  he 
J  nearer  Dante ;  and  could  dispose  of  an  adversary  hy  a  sentence  or  a 
e  phrase ;  or,  without  stepping  aside,  get  rid  of  him  in  a  parenthesis, 
then  go  forward  to  his  object, — thus  increasing  the  contemptuousness 
le  expression  by  its  brevity  and  indifference,  as  if  his  victim  had  been 
isignificant  to  give  any  trouble. 

I  viewing  the  opposite  side  of  the  picture,  we  must  distinguish 
3en  defects  and  faults.  That  he  had  very  little  fancy,  and  too  pathos ; 
lis  language  was  not  pointed  or  epigrammatic ;  that  his  wit  was  never 
ul,  and  seldom  aided  his  argument^  being  pointed  towards  his  an- 
list,  and  not  his  subject,  is  undeniable.  But  nearly  the  same  defi- 
les are  to  be  found  (except  the  last)  in  the  greatest  orator  of  ancient 
,  and  are  reckoned  rather  peculiarities  which  characterize,  than  im- 
ctions  which  detract  from,  his  prodigious  merits  But  Mr.  Pitt's 
tn  was  not  of  the  highest  or  the  purest  kind  ;  it  was  neither  learned 
latural ;  and  his  style  was  extremely  wordy.  He  could  not  arrive 
short  and  simple  path  at  his  point ;  he  did  not  go  by  the  straight 
he  did  not  say  the  thing  at  once,  but  spoke  about  it,  and  about 
d  rounded  off  sentences  which  sometimes  touched  it,  but  at  others 
came  near  it.  In  throwing  out  finished  periods,  he  had  indeed  a 
erful  facility ;  and  the  listener  could  hardly  conceive  how  any  one 
d  produce  such  composition  at  the  call  of  the  moment.  But  much  of 
lerit  consisted  in  this  feat ;  and  the  same  sentences,  if  wrilleii,  would 
excited  no  admiration  as  mere  composition.  It  is  a  fault  of  more 
-tande,  that  he  rarely  took  an  original  or  commanding,  or  even  an 
ious  view  of  a  subject.  But  for  a  classical  quotation,  or  an  allusion  to 
part  of  English  history,  which  now  and  then  occurred,  he  might  never 
read  any  thing  beyond  the  Parliamentary  debates  and  papers  upon  the 
;  nor  did  it  seem  as  if  the  train  of  his  thoughts  ever  led  him  beyond 
subjects  of  contemplation.  Though  singularly  distinct  in  the  expo- 
of  facts,  and  equally  clear  and  extremely  skilful  in  staling  the  termd 
[uestioD,  his  powers  of  reasoning  at  close  quarters  were  by  no  means 
guished ;  and  though  he  always  charmed  the  hearer,  he  seldom  over- 
red  him  with  that  resistless  torrent  which  makes  the  speaker  and  the 
h  be  forgotten  in  the  subject. 

.  Fox's  great  superiority  lay  in  the  fulness  of  his  matter ;  the  large  and 
lal  \iew8  which  he  took ;  the  ingenuity  of  his  illustrations ;  the  flow  of 
ul  wit  which  always  made  a  part,  and  often  the  most  effectual  part  of 
gument ;  the  admirable  closeness  of  his  reasoning,  and  the  vehemence 
which  he  poured  forth  his  whole  feelings,  as  well  as  his  thoughts ; — 
his  abundance  of  matter  it  was  that  overcame  all  defects  of  voice  and 
ler,  and  made  his  habitual  carelessness,  and  hesitation  of  speech  in 
passages,  only  give  the  advantages  of  contrast  to  others,  and  relief 
T  than  injury  to  the  whole.  It  is  most  worthy  howevet  of  remark, 
as  in  their  character  and  conduct,  so  in  their  eloquence;  neither  of 
I  great  men  had  any  faults  of  a  mean  or  paltry  kind.  They  spoke  not 
le  sake  of  display,  but  to  gain  some  impoitaul  ob^ecV-,  ^wi^«v\  Vk^^ 
loihing puerile  or  affected.     Hence  perhaps  \l  te,  ftvaX  VVv^^  Xio'^  x'^i:^^^^ 

VOL.   U  "^^ 
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avoid(d  than  wanted  the  epigrammatic  point  so  common  in  otiier  oraton, 
and  which,  Ihougti  a  t)oauly  certainly  in  style,  as  well  a  help  to  argument, 
when  moderately  used,  is  very  apt  to  overrun  the  composition,  and  usuq< 
the  plac<;  of  more  grand  and  simpU)  excellences.  This,  however,  nuf 
justly  he  deemed  an  ornament  more  suited  to  the  artificial  manner  of  Mr. 
PiH,  and  rather  to  have  heen  expected  in  him  than  in  his  illustriooi 
antagonist,  to  whose  extreme  simplicity  it  appears  abhorrent.  They  were 
both  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  ancient  eloquoM^e,  havingdruok 
deeply  at  its  perennial  fountains ;  and  if  they  only  profited  by  the  refinenieil 
of  taste  which  is  derived  from  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  poets  aid 
rhetoricians  of  antiquity,  and  did  not,  especially  Mr.  Fox,  form  themsehret 
upon  the  model  of  Ih?  Greek  or  Roman  orators,  we  should  rather  admire 
this  as  an  additional  proof  of  their  original  excdleuce,  than  question  their 
profound  and  accurate  learning,  or  doubt  their  having  fully  appreciated  the 
transcendent  merilsof  the  fathers  of  the  art;  well  assured  that  they 
only  he  imitated  by  spt^aking,  not  as  they  s}>oke  in  their  owa  day,  but 
they  would  have  spoken  in  ours. 

It  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  Mr.  Pitt,  though  from  the  first  fitted  tor  his 
station  by  habits  of  composure,  method,  self--command,  fluency  of  speedi, 
quickness  in  seizing,  and  dexterity  in  pursuing  an  advantage,  was,  by  ill 
continued  duties  and  manifold  facilities,  prodigiously  improved  ia  those 
official  qualities;  while  Mr.  Fox's  defects  as  a  leader  might  principally  be 
traced  to  his  long  exclusion  from  power,  and  to  tite  openness  and  warmth 
of  his  temper.  We  are  not  here  alluding  to  the  |)crsonal  influence  of  the  two 
men ;  for,  in  that  particular,  there  is  no  comparison ;  no  statesman,  wilhonl 
patronage  at  home,  and  power  abroad,  ever  possessed  any  thing  like  the 
individual  authority  which  Mr.  Fox  had  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  hii 
life,  both  in  his  own  country  and  amon^  foreign  States.  But  we  speak 
merely  of  the  skill  and  management  in  del)ate  which  Mr.  Pilt  had  acquirei 
beyond  any  other  parly  chief;  and  he  cxH'tainly  owed  it,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  his  long  experience  as  a  minister,  as  well  as  to  his  natural  talents,  and 
the  coolness,  not  to  say  coldness,  of  his  tem|Xirament.  When  his  situatioo 
was  clianged,  he  was  not  so  versatile  as  his  adversary ;  and  the  all-powerful 
defender  of  measures  proved  by  no  means  so  formidable  an  assailant.  A 
little  more  practice  would  probably  have  removed  this  inequality ;  but  the 
talents  of  an  opposition  leader  he  made  little  account  of,  and  would  never 
give  himself  time  to  acquire.  Had  lie  chosen  to  remain  out  of  place,  we 
might  soon  have  said  of  him,  as  we  now  do  of  Mr.  Fox — * '  Lateribus  pugnans, 
incitans  animos;  acer,  acerbus,  criminosus;" — while  on  the  other  hand» 
perhaps,  a  length  of  ministerial  habits  might  have  transferred  to  the  latter 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  his  adversary,  and  enabled  us  to  say  of  him— 
' '  Erat  in  verbis  gravitas,  et  facile  dioebat,  et  auctoritatem  nalnralem  quandan 
habebaloratio."     (Bruius,  62.) 

In  passing  from  tlio  Orator  to  the  Statesman,  we  may  remark,  thai 
thougli  a  much  greater  diversity  oi  opinion  may  be  expected,  vet  theie 
(;an  be  little  hesitation  with  regard  to  the  fimdamental  objectioo 'which  is 
applicable  to  his  whole  conduct;  the  want  of  those  great  and  commanding 
views  of  policy,  boldly  formed,  and  steadily  pursued,  whereby  a  vast  and 
original  genius  for  state  aflairs  is  evinced.  Mr.  Pitt  never  went  beiore  hii 
age ;  he  rather  lagged  licliind  it ;  and  we  sliall  in  vain  look  to  tlie  historv  of  his 
admiimtralion  for  traces  of  a  master  mind.  He  si^ems  to  have  taken  lib 
pnnc'n^hs  fwm  others,  and  only  b\ia\i^d  VutcvwAl^WVv  ^vkvvV(\\vei%Qt  arranging 
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the  defails,  and  presenting  the  results  in  a  plausible  form  to  the  public. 

Nioeleen  years  in  power  such  as  no  minister  of  this  country  ever  before 

pOflKsaed ;  nearly  half  the  time  in  profound  peace,  and  in  as  great  favour 

vith  the  People  as  with  the  Court — ^how  could  a  man  of  genius  leave  so 

Utile  to  claim  the  gratitude,  or  even  arrest  the  attention,  of  posterity?    It 

Mmg  impossftle  to  avoid  concluding,  either  that  his  talents  were  unequiA 

to  such  h^h  exertions,  or  that  they  lay  in  another  direction.     It  seems  as 

if  he  had  rather  been  employing  all  his  faculties  in  preserving  the  power  he 

80  prematurely  acquired,  than  seeking  to  use  that  power  for  the  benefit  of 

mnkiod^  and  the  illustration  of  his  name  in  after  ages.     Nor  did  he,  genor 

nlly  speaking,  attempt  the  accomplishment  of  his  plans,  whatever  might 

be  fteir  merits,  with  that  disregard  of  consequences  to  his  own  power, 

wUefa, alone  commands  success,  and  alone  deserves  it;  distinguishing  the 

lofty  ambition  of  a  patriot  statesman  from  the  buoyancy  of  a  courtly  in- 

tripier. 

The  admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt's  conduct  are  apt  to  take  their  stand,  first  of 
ail,  upon  his  Financial  measures.  Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  there  is  here 
anewhat  to  commend ;  for  he  introduced  a  variety  of  improvements  in  the 
\r  coHectioB  of  the  Revenue ;  he  simplified  exceeding^  the  management  of  the 
i  pormaiieDt  branches  of  it;  and  he  showed,  for  once  in  the  history  of 
[  luation,  that  tlie  produce  of  an  impost  may  be  increased  by  diminishing 
ib  amoont.  But  what  a  minute  proportion  do  these,  his  very  earliest 
neasures,  bear  to  the  whole  course  of  his  financial  administration,  which, 
in  almost  every  other  part,  was  a  series  of  mistakes  or  of  popular  delusions ! 
Lnrving  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  that  system  of  wasteful  extravagance, 
fte  aniy  systematic  scheme  of  which  he  is  the  author,  and  the  portion  ojf 
kn  policy  which  his  successors  have  the  most  scrupulously  followed ;  sup- 
fO|pi|g  that  all  the  immense  expenditure  by  which  he  has  crushed  down 
th  country  was  necessary;  and  that  the  only  question  was,  whether  the 
taf.  Bieans  Were  adopted  to  provide  for  it — we  shall  vainly  seek,  in  any 
fm  age  ca  nation,  for  specimens  of  taxes  more  flagrantly  violating  every 
moid  principle,  or  of  eipedients  for  raising  money  more  improvident, 
9A  even  pernicious,  than  those  presented  by  the  course  of  shifts  and 
^bvices  which  he  employed  to  carry  on  the  War  with  France. 

For  some  years  he  went  on,  chiefly  by  increasing  the  old  duties,  and 
vithout  any  selection  as  to  their  pressure,  either  upon  the  poorer  classes,  or 
ipon  that  fund  which  alone  forms  the  legitimate  source  of  all  revenue,  the 
ftodoce  of  capital  and  labour.    Those  which  he  raised  highest  fell  upon  the 
iBeeMries  of  life,  as  the  Salt-duties,  which  he  began  by  doubling ;  or  upon 
is  traBsference  of  property,  and,  we  may  add,  upon  distress  and  embar- 
nwnent,  as  the  Stamp-duties ;  or  upon  commercial  intercourse,  as  the 
teles  on  tolls  and  carriage  of  parcels, — which  indeed  he  was  forced  to 
ikandon  immediately,  but  only  from  finding  it  impossible  to  collect  them. 
Tbe  taxes  which  he  added  to  those  handed  down  to  him  by  his  predecessors, 
Wfr  among  the  worst  that  can  be  imagined.     Some  of  them  fell  at  once 
mm  capital,  as  the  Legacy-tax ;  others,  upon  necessaries  and  labour,  even 
Me  diieetly  than  such  impolitic  imposts  usually  do— for  example,  the 
tay  en  candles.     Then  he  relied,  at  one  time,  upon  a  renewal  of  the 
hw  Monopoly,  twelve  years  before  it  expired ;  at  another,  upon  obtaining 
han  the  East  India  Company  sums  which  it  could  not  ^9l^  ^WVvqwV  ^^^c«v% 
*  moch  back  in  «Mne  other  shape  immediateVY  rflet.    Q^w^  ^^«ti^s»& 
*ttBree  wu  io  beg  roluntary  donations  from  ttvoae  ^YiomYv^V^^  ^«rB^^ 
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with  the  foars  of  Hevohition  and  invasion;  and  tho  next,  lie  would  ope 
loan,  which  the  loyal  portion  of  the  community  were  first  extolled  to 
skies  for  taking  with  all  its  risks,  and  then  indemnified  when  it  bccam 
losing  concern.  Shifts  and  expedients  appearing  to  be  exhausted,  he  tt 
professed  to  bring  forward  a  new  system  of  fmanco,  upon  solid  principk 
— and  it  turned  out  to  be  the  clumsy  and  cruel  plan  of  trebling  at  once ; 
old  assessments.  This  invention  was  to  produce  seven  millions,  at  j 
lowest,  and  after  making  the  most  ample  allowance  for  evasions  and  oti 
deficiencies,— eight  being  tho  sum  he  really  expected,  but  only  four  tn( 
half  were  raised.  At  length  came  the  most  desperate  resource  of  ^nskil 
financiers,  when  all  fair  ways  and  means  fail — a  direct  tax  upon  incOD 
which  was  to  cover  every  deficit,  with  a  revenue  of  ten  millioiu,  and  M 
so  contrived  as  to  be  at  once  oppressive  and  unproductive,  yielded  ^i  I 
hands  little  more  tlian  half  Hie  sum  ;  though  his  successors,  with  somewl 
more  of  ingenuity  and  contrivance,  made  it  the  most  gainful  as  well  as  i 
tolerable  duty  known  in  modem  times. 

Amongst  all  these  expedients  to  raise  money,  and  prop  for  a  season  t 
credit  of  Ihe  country,  not  once  did  he  ever  seem  to  reflect  on  the  gn 
revenue,  and  still  greater  security  to  be  derived  from  economy.  His  refOTii 
many  of  which  deserve  high  commendation,  and  proved  eflcctual  ef 
beyond  his  hopes,  were  all  in  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  never  in  the  « 
penditiire.  He  could  not  face  the  clamour  of  reduced  placemen  and  fair 
))aid  contractors;  nor  durst  he,  with  the  country  in  his  favour,  and  tl 
Court  dependent  upon  his  support,  through  the  influence  of  real  or  faodc 
dangers,  ever  place  among  tiis  ways  and  means  such  rctrenchmeDtil 
might  relieve  the  nation's  burthens  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown's  patroMq 
His  reforms  in  the  Revenue  departments  were,  indeed,  attended  witk 
large  increase  of  direct  influence  to  the  Treasury,  which,  under  his 
nistration,  monoi>olized  the  patronage  of  the  Boards.  But  it  must  be 
that  he  left  to  his  successors  tlie  discovery  of  a  right  in  those  Boards  to 
pcnsation  for  this  loss.  With  all  his  extravagance,  and  his  facility  to 
jobbers,  the  author  of  the  Bonus  to  the  Loyalty  Loan  contractors  could  M 
strike  out  any  thing  to  match  those  who  have  since  increased  the  uUk 
of  public  servants,  as  a  compensation  for  patronage  transferrad  to  tk 
Government. 

But  the  measures  of  finance  by  which  Mr.  Pitt  will  be  the  longest  renai 
bercd,  are  the  Sinking  Fund  and  Depreciation  of  the  Currency.  Q 
former  was  his  favourite  measure;  ho  gloried  in  having  raised  a  colnay 
8U|)port  public  credit  for  ever;  a  column,  upon  which  he  desired  dtftl 
name  might  be  inscribed  as  the  only  reward  of  all  his  labours.  It  seOj 
now  pretty  manifest,  that  this  remuneration  will  not  be  very  ample;  I 
during  his  life,  and  for  some  years  after,  the  opinions  of  men  weie  '^ 
generally  in  favour  of  the  Sinking  Fund.  That  the  plan  was  not 
devised  by  him,  but  adopted  from  Dr.  Price's  calculations,  we  accouot 
little  detraction  from  his  merit ;  for  assuredly  tho  step  is  great  wl 
statesman  makes,  when  he  embodies  the  ideas  of  ingenious  and  specoM 
men  in  a  substantive  measure,  and  carries  it  into  execution.  Nordott 
seem  |)ossible  to  have  arranged  the  details  better  Ihan  he  did,  or  to  hfl 
^iven  more  eflcct  to  tho  scheme  in  its  practical  operation.  But  no  one  vl 
aomidosa  tho  question,  now  entertains  a  doubt  tliat  a  Sinking  Fund,  dorii 
^ar  at  hast,  while  new  loanA  arc  coi\\TaeV\tv\[^,\%^vUviaetical]y  absurd;  ■ 
that  a  largo  actual  loss  has  been  \ucuTte&\)^  VYvtii  ^o\»v\ri\\<)t^^i!&MRfai%) 
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the  plan  in  those  circumstances.     An  objection  exists,  too,  of  a  more  radical 

aature,  and  applicable  to  such  a  plan  even  in  time  of  peace,  at  least  where 

flie  sums  yearly  raised  to  support  the  fund  are  considerable.    The  capital 

accumulates  at  compound  interest  only,  when  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 

meat,  doubling  in  fourteen  years.    But  if  left  in  the  hands  o(  private  per- 

•0118,  its  accumulation  would  be  far  more  rapid;  and,  by  increasing  the 

teome  of  the  community,  would  enable  a  skilful  government  to  augment 

,  tit  reyenue,  or  pay  ofif  the  debt  more  expeditiously,  and  with  less  burthen 

j  to  the  people.   It  can  hardly  be  questioned,  then,  that  the  renown  antici- 

•  piled  by  Mr.  Pitt  from  this  achievement,  will  be  of  a  very  doubtful  cha- 

mtivin  after  ages,  if  indeed  the  structure  which  records  it  should  have  any 

considerable  duration.     The  other  great  measure  for  saving  the  country 

^  and  securing  its  credit,  the  Stoppage  of  the  Bank  and  Depreciation  of  our 

^  Currency,  h^  already  been  the  fruitful  source  of  incalculable  misfortunes, 

..  Jtid,  followed  by  the  restoration  of  that  currency  in  a  moment  of  general 

I  fusion,  promises  to  prove  at  all  events  as  lasting  a  monument  as  any 

.  itatesman  ever  raised  to  perpetuate  his  name. 

E"  'ucated  as  Mr.  Pitt  was  in  the  doctrine  of  the  most  improved  econo- 
systems,  and  possessed  of  enlarged  and  liberal  views  upon  all  subjects, 
I  impossible  that  he  should  fall  into  the  gross  errors  of  his  narrow- 
t  iinded  predecessors,  in  matters  of  commercial  policy ;  and  where  his 
k^taaocial  operations  ran  counter  to  the  true  interests  of  trade,  we  must  not 
'ihpute  the  error  to  ignorance.  He  knew  better  than  he  could  venture  to 
tlct,-<-:^))aced  as  he  was  in  tlie  necessity  of  obtaining  money  at  all  hazards, 
'And  averse  to  alarm  those  domestic  powers  on  whose  support  he  chose  fa^ 
4qo  implkdtly  to  rest  his  official  existence. 

r-  But  if  a  lavish  expenditure,  ever  driving  him  to  shifts,  was  the  vice  of 
kfaihterDal  adminisb'ation,  the  cause  of  his  extravagance  lay  in  those  errors 
his  foreign  policy,  about  which  there  can  hardly  be  two  opinions.  As  a 
g  statesman  in  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  he  must  be  judged 
his  conduct  with  respect  to  the  French  Revolution,  and  the  wars  which 
led.  His  capital  mistake  in  relation  to  both,  was  the  never  form- 
il^  a  clear  and  decided  plan  of  operations,  consistent  in  itself,  and  pointing 
wo  some  definite  and  attainable  object.  He  met  the  Revolution  at  first  with 
pin  iDdiiTerent,  if  not  a  friendly  disposition ;  and  when,  as  his  adherents 
Bay,  from  its  aspect  being  changed,  or,  as  his  adversaries  assert,  from  the 
thmptation  of  dividing  them,  and  securing  the  favour  of  the  court,  he  became 
Imtile  to  France  and  her  revolutionary  government,  he  carried  on  his 
9peration»so  as  to  ensure  their  failure, — because  he  never  attacked  the  new 
%rder  of  things  with  the  force  derived  from  an  alliance  with  the  old,  and 
keauBe  he  made  war  upon  her  by  a  multitude  of  detailed  and  insignificant 
Iqieittions,  in  which  success  was  unavailing  and  defeat  fatal,  instead  of  at- 
to  strike  some  one  great  and  decisive  blow.  He  thus  reaped  all 
disadvantages  of  every  plan  in  combating  the  Revolution — opposed  by 
energies  of  the  country,  as  if  he  had  been  fighting  under  the  White  Hag 
the  Lilies ;  distrusted  by  the  royalists,  as  if  he  had  borne  the  tri- 
!lMoured  cockade ;  exhausting  the  resources  of  Europe,  as  if  he  had  em- 
bodied all  her  powers  at  once  in  general  array ;  and  sacrificing  her  by 
pieoemeal  to  the  undivided  strength  and  rapacious  ambition  of  the  enemy, 
as  if  eadi  had  fought  single-handed,  and  the  want  of  unity  could  not  be 
sopplied  by  concert. 
^.  Equally  inconsistent  and  devoid  of  all  inld\\ft\\Ac  ^Yxtv^v^vi,  \i"5&>^' 
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course  of  his  oegotialioDS.  He  weot  to  war  without  any  conceiTaiileju^Li 
tification,  except  distrust  of  the  revolutioDary  government,  and  alarm  kikf 
its  neigfajbourhood  sbould  prove  fatal  to  our  internal  tranquillily;  and  JaIm 
be  thrice  treated  for  peace  with  that  same  revolutionary  governmeat,  ^i^q, 
lime  when  its  form  was  do  fluctuating,  that  it  changed  during  one  of  die  ,jj| 
negotiations.  After  passing  throu^  various  stages,  an  alteration  tookjlafle  j^\ 
which  promised  a  degree  ot  stabiUty  unknown  since  the  destmctioD  oi  Ike  kj 
dd  dynasty ;  but  with  the  diief  who  had  been  placed  at  the  bead  of  4JBj^ 
new  system,  he  indignantly  refused  to  hold  communion,  upon  objections  otLj 
a  personal  nature ;  as  if  the  relations  of  peace  could  be  safely  formed  viii^ 
the  fiye  Directors  who  happened  at  the  moment  to  bear  sway,  and  of  whon  -^^ 
little  or  nothing  was  known,  while  all  intercourse  was  impossible  with  4  ^^ 
single  person  in  firm  possession  of  the  supreme  civil  and  military  authontr  |,||^ 
in  the  State.  The  past  conduct  of  this  extraordinary  man  was  the  prind{iil^;j^ 
ground  of  rejecting  his  proposals.  Yet  in  about  one  year  afterwards,  Ur,  ^^ 
Pitt  supported  the  policy  of  those  who  willingly  treated  with  the  same  Iav  ^ 
dividual ;  though  he  had  certainly  not  changed  his  nature  in  the  interval,  ,^ 
but  only  made  himself  more  formidable  and  less  easy  to  deal  with,  ta^ j^ 
extending  his  power  at  home,  and  humbling  his  enemies  abroad.  Infl, 
year  after  this  treaty  was  conduded,  Uie  ministers  began  to  be  afraid  of'l^ 
what  they  had  done;  and  Mr.  Pitt,  once  more  discovering  that  there  wasap  = 
safety  but  in  war,  hurried  them  on  to  break  the  peace,  and  to  ^rifioe  .^ 
whatever  remained  of  Independence  in  Europe.  ^ 

If  Mr.  BuriLe  had  conducted  the  afiairs  of  England  in  those  days,  atleaA  .^ 
there  would  have  been  an  intelligible  course  pursued  in  negotiation  andia  '^. 
war  ;  he  would  only  have  treated  with  the  ancient  government  of  France.  ^^ 
He  would  have  opposed  the  new  system  as  such,  backed  by  the  Ro^ist  ^ 
party,  or  rather  aiding  them  in  attacking  the  revolutionary  order  of  tfaiogi,  ^^ 
and  not  seizing  the  opportunity  of  taking  a  few  ships  and  sugar  islaodi,  c 
He  would  alike  have  refused  to  negotiate  with  the  Committee  of  Publ||  y 
Safety,  the  Directory,  and  the  Consuls  ;  and,  tar  from  deeming  the  exlefr^  ^ 
sion  of  the  enemy's  power  a  reason  for  seeking  peace  at  his  hands,  woaM    ' 
have  shown  greater  aversion  to  his  advances  when  covered  with  laundit  ;^ 
than  when  only  polluted  with  crimes.     If  Mr.  Fox  had  swayed  the  ooim-  '} 
icils  of  the  country,  he  might  perhaps  have  taken  the  same  course  as  Mr^ 
Burke ;  but  it  is  far  more  likely  that  he  would  have  abstained  from  all  inter- 
ference with  the  internal  affairs  of  France — shown  a  friendly  dispositioa 
towards  the  people — and  cautiously,  but  inoffensively  kept  aloof  from  theif  '| 
rulers,  neither  courting  their  friendship  nor  provoking  their  enmity,  thougii   ] 
ready  at  all  times  to  check  the  least  encroachment  upon  our  rights,  and  to 
resent  any  invasion  of  the  territory  of  our  allies.     Mr.  Pitt,  however,  fol- 
lowed neither  of  these  courses ;  but  resorted  to  half  measures,  as  if  he  hid 
never  looked  the  subject  full  in  the  face,  and  were  undecided  how  to  view 
it.     He  could  neither  remain  quietly  at  peace,  nor  vigorously  and  str&-   j 
nuously  urge  the  war ;  he  seemed  by  turns  to  partake  of  all  the  opiniom   ; 
held  by  conflicting  politicians,  to  take  a  little  out  of  each  system,  and  to   , 
pursue  one  line  until  he  received  a  check  which  threw  him  upon  the  opposite 
course. 

His  adherents  indeed  contend,  that,  after  all,  his  policy  was  successful; 

and  would  fain  ascribe  to  it  the  unexpected  turn  of  Continental  affairs  after 

/be  Moscow  campaign.     If  asked,  however,  what  they  mean  by  his  policy, 

i/ie  only  answer  is,  that  he  kcpl  u\4  Vkie  ^v^tvV.  ol  leiss&VajMSfc  Va  ¥ta.acc  which 
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B  Ihccnd  led  to  her  discomfiture,  and  opposed  llie  Ueyolutionary  govern- 
wot  which  has  now  been  overthrown.   But  the  foots  unfortunately  preclude 
U  such  aaBumptions  in  Mr.  Pitt's  favour;  and  entirely  disconnect  him  with 
IB  changes  which  have  recently  taken  place.     He  thrice  treated  with  the 
HBaios  of  (he  Jacobins,  and  once  with  Bonaparte;  whose  insane  ambition 
WW  tiiai  hurried  on  the  ruin  of  his  dynasty,  and  created  the  counter- 
nrofaition.     The  inferior  race  of  politicians  wlio  succeeded  to  Mr.  Pitt, 
ally  carried  on  the  war  upon  far  sounder  principles,  and,  for  the  tirst 
■e»  made  the  attack  in  the  right  place,  and  with  the  requisite  force  ;  they 
Bre  hcd  on  by  degrees  to  do  so;  and  even  they,  superior  as  their  policy 
IS  lo  his,  through  the  accidents  c^  the  times,  would  in  vain  have  expended 
B  blood  and  treasure  of  the  country,  had  not  those  unlooked-for  events 
wae  to  their  aid,  to  which  every  man  of  common  discernment  traces  the 
iOB  of  the  war.     But  for  those  chances,  their  extravagance  would  have 
en  as  entirery  fruitless  (to  compare  great  things  with  small]  as  the  cost  of 
B  Caledonian  Canal  was  before  the  lucky  invention  of  the  steam-boat. 
Let  iL  not  be  amagineil  that  they  who  hold  this  opinion  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
dicy,  foreign  and  financial,  during  the  Wars  of  the  Revolution,  neces- 
riiy  deny  hte  talents  as  a  statesman  in  ordinary  times.     The  difllculties 
Ua  situation  were  of  a  nature  wholly  unparalleled  in  history  :  a  person 
great  steadiness  might  well  have  faltered  in  his  course  through  such  a  sea 
troubles;  and  the  resources  of  a  very  fertile  mind  might  have  easily 
«n  exhausted  by  the  strange  and  novel  exigencies  of  the  crisis.     Nor  havt* 
e  a  right  severely  to  blame  him  who  met  this  demand,  rather  by  extra- 
diaary  devices  than  happy  one^.     A  minister  may  well  be  doomed  able, 
horn  wa  must  allow  to  have  been  unequal  to  such  novel  omergonci<*s ; 
•d  BHich  of  greatness  may  be  attached  to  tlie  name  of  Mr.  Pitt,   while 
'e  wre  compelled  wholly  to  reject  the  extravagant   praises   which   his 
Aawiers  have   lavished  upon  him.     In  the  policy  which   ho  pursiKMJ 
■ing  the  more  ordinary  times  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  far  less 
ppears  to  censare ;   and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Russian  armament 
id  negotiation,  his  conduct  in  relation  to  foreign  powers  was  firm,  con- 
stent,  amd  prosperous.     The  able  and  successful  measures  adopted  in 
le  affiurs  of  Holland  gained  the  unqualified  approbation  of  all  parties, 
ad  the  French  Commercial  Treaty  was  never  impeached  with  any  olfect. 
Hitherto,  we  have  almost  wholly  confined  our  attention  to  the  talents 
nd  wisdom  of  this  distinguished  person ;  his  claim  to  the  higher  praise  of 
lelitieal  Integrity  will  be  the  subject  of  far  more  disputation.     All  men 
nil  readily  admit,  that  there  was  nothing  petty  or  sordid  in  his  character, 
it  least  in  the  worst  sense  of  the  terms ;  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied,  that 
he  flij^its  of  a  generous  ambition  are  considerably  lowered  when  it  sloops 
o  take  or  to  keep  mere  office  with  crippled  power,  by  the  surrender  of  opi- 
lioDS'Hpon  important  points.  We  pass  over  Mr.  Pitt*s  change  of  sentiments 
ipon  Parliamentary  Reform,  and  shall  admit  it  to  have  been  sincere  when 
ike  Revolutionary  alarm  had  begun  to  spread.     But  how  many  years  did 
be  continue  in  power  before  1791,  without  exerting  himself  in  favour  of 
»BKasiire  which  he  still  deemed  essential  to  the  public  safety,  half  so  vigo- 
roosly  as  he  constantly  did  for  the  most  paltry  Government  measures?    A 
ipeech  or  two,  indeed,  he  delivered  during  that  period,  re-asserting  th<^ 
doctrines  which  he  had  maintained  while  in  opposition ;  but  he  appears  in 
BO  one  instance  to  have  exerted  the  influence  of  GoNctuwv^wV  ^w  >\^fc  \>\x- 
pofe  ol  giving  effect  to  bis  opinions.     In  shot\,  Yvc  tovin  \v^NVi  Ve^Yw^^^^^^  > 
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— but  lie  was  not  zealous ;  and  to  hold  opinions  such  as  his  on  so  great  a 
question,  with  indifference,  seems  hardly  consistent  with  our  ideas  of  per- 
fect purity,  more  especially  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  the  courtien 
were  against  him,  and  a  loss  of  place  might  have  been  the  effect  of  indiscreet 
ardour.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  Abolition  of  the  Slave  Trade, 
which  it  clearly  appears  he  might  have  carried  many  years  before  his  death, 
with  perfect  ease,  had  he  chosen  to  make  it  a  Cabinet  Question.  To  do 
speaker  is  that  important  subject  more  indebted ;  to  no  minister  so  little : 
And  then,  with  his  feelings  on  the  detested  traffic,  so  loudly  expressed 
during  ten  years,  to  double  its  amount  at  once  for  the  sake  of  capturing 
some  pestilent  territory,  where  a  word  from  the  Executive  could  have  ex- 
cluded it  without  any  interposition  of  Parliament,  truly  strikes  the  calm 
observer  of  these  times  with  astonishment  and  dismay.  In  one  respect, 
indeed,  he  was  a  far  kinder  friend  to  the  Abolition  than  to  Reform ;  for  he 
never  joined  in  persecuting  the  disciples  of  the  former  doctrine ;  whereas 
he  had  no  sooner  received  a  new  light  upon  the  latter,  than  ho  was  found 
leagued  with  the  men  who  proscribed  Reformers,  and  endeavoured  to  treat 
them  as  rebels. 

His  resignation  in  1801,  upon  the  ground  that  the  Catholic  Questioa  ; 
could  not  be  carried,  reflects  great  honour  upon  his  memory ;  but  this  is 
materially  tarnished  by  his  consenting,  three  years  after,  to  resume  htf 
place  without  any  stipulation  in  its  favour:  although  few  men  can  now 
doubt  that,  had  he  remained  firm  with  Lord  Grcnville  and  Mr.  Fox,  the 
intolerant  faction  which  had  possession  of  the  Court  must  needs  have  yielded; 
and  fewer  can  deny,  that  the  paramount  importance  of  such  a  queslioa  , 
demanded  from  Mr.  Pitt's  consistency,  as  well  as  his  patriotism,  the  sa- 
crifice of  all  party  and  personal  views.  The  course  which  he  preferred 
proved,  in  the  result,  as  unfortunate  for  his  own  interest  as  for  that  of  his 
country.  He  formed  an  administration  so  weak  in  all  its  parts,  that  he 
transacted  the  whole  business  of  Government  himself ;  and  to  give  it  nu- 
merical strength  in  Parliament,  he  was  forced  to  unite  with  the  fragments 
of  those  whom  he  had  displaced,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  indicative  of  his 
contempt.  His  ill-fated  schemes  of  a  fourth  coalition,  far  exceeding  all  the 
rest  in  crudeness  and  in  costliness,  produced  results  proportionably  more 
ruinous  to  England  and  to  Europe ;  and  he  died  at  a  time  when,  having 
failed  in  all  his  plans,  and  deserved  his  failures  in  most  of  them,  his  partial 
admirers  could,  with  confidence,  point  to  the  Irish  Union,  alone  of  all  hs 
various  projects,  as  equally  entitled  to  the  applause  of  his  own  age  and  the 
gratitude  of  posterity. 

It  is  a  very  common  thing,  in  discussing  the  merits  of  statesmen,  to  make 
a  distinction  between  their  public  and  private  character;  but,  in  an  enlarged 
sense,  no  real  diflerence  of  this  kind  can  be  admitted.  He  who  can  do  an 
unworthy  act  for  the  sake  of  power,  would  do  the  same  for  pelf, — if  he 
happened  to  feel  the  want  of  it,  or  to  place  as  high  a  value  upon  it ;  and  that 
he  reserves  the  practice  of  base  arts  for  the  gratification  of  his  ambition  alone, 
proves  his  estimate  of  the  object  to  vary  rather  than  his  scrupulousness  about 
the  means.  Subject  to  this  remark,  we  must  allow  Mr.  Pitt's  private  cha- 
racter to  have  been  unimpeachable,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term. 
The  correctness  of  his  demeanour,  no  doubt,  proceeded  in  a  good  degree 
from  physical  temperament.  Convivial  pleasures  were  the  only  ones  he 
indulged  in;  and  this  is  certainly  the  foundation  of  his  reputation  for  strict 
moral  conducL     It  is  true  thai  he  fulfilled  all  the  private  relations  of  lifeift 
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inner  (he  most  exemplary,  and  that  no  man  was  ever  more  beloved 
le  circle  of  his  friends.  But  this  may,  with  perfectly  equal  truth,  be 
med  of  his  illustrious  antagonist,  whom,  nevertheless,  it  has  always 
I  the  practice  to  contrast  with  him  in  respect  of  strict  morality ;  while 
only  difference  appears  pretty  clearly  to  have  arisen  from  natural  cold- 
,  aided  by  the  early  and  confirmed  habits  of  an  official  life/ 


DR.  LAURENCE  AND  EDMUND  BURKE,  f 

r.  Laurence  was  one  of  the  most  singularly  endowed  men,  in  some 
eels,  that  ever  appeared  in  public  life.  He  united  in  himself  the  inde- 
;able  labour  of  a  Dutch  Commentator,  with  the  alternate  playfulness 
sharpness  of  a  Parisian  Wit.  His  general  information  was  boundless ; 
powers  of  mastering  a  given  subject,  were  not  to  be  resisted  by  any 
•ee  of  dryness  or  complication  in  its  details ;  and  his  fancy  was  lively 
igh  to  shed  light  upon  the  darkest,  and  to  strew  flowers  round  the  most 
en  tracks  of  inquiry,  had  it  been  suffered  to  play  easily  and  vent  itself 
ly.  But,  unfortunately,  he  had  only  the  conception  of  the  Wit,  with 
execution  of  the  Commentator ;  it  was  not  Scarron  or  Voltaire  speaking 
>ciety,  or  Mirabeau  in  public,  from  the  stores  of  Erasmus  or  of  Bayle ; 
it  was  Hemsterhuysius  emerging  into  polished  life,  with  the  dust  of 
ly  libraries  upon  him,  to  make  the  circle  gay ;  it  was  Graevius  entering 
Senate  with  somewhere  from  one-half  to  two  thirds  of  his  forthcoming 
>  at  his  fingers'  ends,  to  awaken  the  flagging  attention,  and  strike  ani- 
ion  into  the  lazy  debate.  He  might  have  spoken  with  the  wit  of  Voltaire 
the  humour  of  Scarron  united ;  none  of  it  could  pierce  through  the 
ber  of  his  solid  matter ;  and  any  spark  that  by  chance  found  its  way, 
stifled  by  the  still  more  uncouth  manner.  As  an  author,  he  had  no 
I  defects ;  his  profuse  stores  of  knowledge,  his  business-like  habit  of  ap- 
ng  them  to  the  point ;  his  taste,  generally  speaking  correct,  because 
inally  formed  on  the  models  of  antiquity,  and  only  relaxed  by  his 
liration  of  Mr.  Burke's  less  severe  beauties;  all  gave  him  a  facility  of 
ling,  both  copiously  and  nervously,  upon  serious  subjects ;  while  his 
could  display  itself  upon  lighter  ones  unincumbered  by  pedantry,  and 
bstructed  by  the  very  worst  delivery  ever  witnessed, — a  delivery  calcu- 
d  to  alienate  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  to  beguile  him  of  his  attention,  but  by 
ling  it  away  from  the  speaker,  and  almost  to  prevent  him  from  compre- 
ding  what  was  so  spoken.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  unvarying  effect  of 
:tor  Laurence's  delivery,  that  Mr.  Fox  once  said,  a  man  should  attend,  if 
sible,  to  a  speech  of  his,  and  then  speak  it  over  again  himself;  it  must,  he 
ceived,  succeed  infallibly,  for  it  was  sure  to  be  admirable  in  itself,  and 
^rtain  of  being  new  to  the  audience.     But  in  this  saying  there  was  con- 

Those  who  wish  to  peruse  one  of  the  mosA  plausible  and  eloquent  defences  ever  published  of 
Pitt's  character  as  a  Statesman  and  an  Orator,  should  consult  the  4th  Vol.  of  the  Quarterly 
>ieto«  page  207.  The  Article  in  which  the  sketch  appears  is  written  with  uncommon  force  and 
ity,  though,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  political  principles  of  that  Journal,  the  writer  professes 
te  aothing  reprehensible  in  the  public  measnres  of  the  distinguished  object  of  his  impressivo 

Epistolary  Correspondence  of  the  Ritfht  Honourable  Edmnnd  Burke  and  Dr.  French  Lan- 
cc.-Yol.  xlfi,  page  W.    October,  1827. 
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siderabty  more  wit  than  truth.  The  Doctor's  speech  was  sure  (o 
maieriaU  not  for  one,  but  for  half  a  dozen  speeches;  and  a  (htsoi 
with  great  advantage  listen  to  it,  in  order  to  use  those  materials, 
afterwards ;  as  indeed  many  did  both  in  Parliament  and  at  the  Bar 
he  practised,  make  an  effort  to  attend  to  him,  how  difficult  soever,  in  i 
hearallthatcouldbestid  upon  every  partof  thequestion.  Butwho* 
so,  was  sure  to  hear  a  vast  dcaHhat  was  useless,  and  could  serve  no 
but  to  perplex  and  fatigue;  and  he  was  equally  sure  to  hear  the  imi 
points  treated  with  as  much  vehemence,  and  as  minutely  dwelt  upo 
great  and  commanding  features  of  the  subject.  In  short,  the  Comn 
was  here  again  displayed,  who  never  can  perceive  the  different 
different  matters ;  who  gives  no  relief  to  his  work,  and  exhausts 
stores  of  his  learning,  and  spends  the  whole  power  of  his  ingen 
eagerly  in  dethroning  one  partwle  which  has  usurped  another's  plai 
overthrowing  the  interpolated  verse  in  St.  John,  or  the  spurious  eli 
Josephus,  upon  which  may  depend  the  foundations  of  a  religion 
articles  of  its  faith. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  they  who  saw  Dr.  Laurence 
debate,  saw  him  to  the  greatest  disadvantage,  and  had  no  means  of 
anything  like  a  fair  estimate  of  his  merits.     In  the  lighter  interc< 
society,  too,  unless  in  conversation  wholly  unrestrained  by  the  d 
distinction,  he  appeared  to  little  advantage ;  his  mirth,  thotigh  perf( 
offensive  and  good-natured,  was  elaborate ;  his  wit  or  drollery 
conceDtralion  and  polish ;  it  was  unwieldy  and  clumsy ;  it  was  tb 
boling  of  the  elephant,  in  which,  if  strength  was  seen,  weight  was 
more ;  nor  was  it  Milton's  elephant,  recreating  our  first  parents ;  ai 
*  to  make  them  play,  would  wreathe  his  lithe  proboscis ;" — but  the  < 
capered  bodily,  and  in  a  lumbering  fashion,  after  the  manner  of  h 
Yet  set  the  same  man  down  to  write,  and  whose  compositions  are 
by  more  perfect  propriety,  more  conciseness,  more  point,  more  r 
His  wit  sparkles  and  illuminates,  without  more  effort  than  is  i 
for  tlirowing  it  off.     It  is  varied,  too,  and  each  kiml  is  excellent, 
learned  wit,  very  frequently,  and  then  wears  an  elal)orate  air ; 
stiff  or  pedantic,  not  forct^d  or  strained,  unless  we  deem  Swift's  wi 
it  assumes  this  garb,  unnatural  or  heavy — a  sentence  which  wouh^c 
some  of  his  most  famous  pieces,  and  sweep  away  almost  all  Arh 
together. 

In  his  profession,  Ihr.  Laurence  filled  the  highest  place.  Praci 
courts  where  a  single  judge  decides,  and  whore  the  wiiole  matter 
cause  is  thoroughly  sifted  and  prepared  for  discussion  o<it  of  court 
perienced  no  ill  effect  from  the  tedious  style  and  unattractive  manm 
a  jury  could  not  have  borne,  and  felt  not  the  want  of  that  presence  ' 
find  readiness  of  execution,  which  enable  a  Nisi  Pri us  advocate  I 
and  to  act  at  the  moment,  according  to  circumstances  suddenly 
and  impossible  to  foresee.  He  had  all  the  qualities  which  his  b 
the  forensic  art  requires ;  profound  learning,  various  and  accural 
mation  upon  ordinary  affairs  as  well  as  the  contents  of  books,  ar 
of  labour,  not  to  be  satiati^l  by  any  prolixity  and  minuteness  of  do 
which  the  most  complicated  cause  could  run — a  memory  which  let 
escape  that  it  had  once  grasped,  whether  large  in  size  or  im|M»i 
small-^-an  abuiidani  subtlety  in  Vluuiwe.ulvou  o(  t<»^»ics  to  meet  an  ad 
arguments,  and  a  pcnotraliou  VUaV  uoncv  VAv  (n\\v>  v^>\\\V  ^W\si  < 
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plofed.  These  qualities  might  very  possibly  have  been  modifled  and 
led  with  the  greater  terseness  and  dexterity  of  the  common  lawyer, 
lis  lot  been  cast  in  Westminster  Hall ;  but  in  the  precincts  of  St.  Paul's, 
were  more  than  sufficient  to  place  him  at  the  head  of  his  brethren, 
0  obtain  for  him  the  largest  share  of  practice  which  any  Civilian  of 
me  could  enjoy  without  office. 

9  same  fulness  of  information  and  facility  of  invention  which  were  so 
able  to  his  clients,  proved  most  important  resources  to  his  political 
ites,  during  the  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  that  he  sat  in  Parliament ;  and 
'ere  almost  equally  useful  to  the  great  party  he  was  connected  with, 
ny  years  before  that  period.  It  was  a  common  remark,  that  nothing 
Mjual  the  richness  of  his  stores,  except  the  liberality  with  which  he 
Lhem  accessible  to  all.  Little  as  he  for  some  time  before  his  death 
ken  part  in  debates,  and  scantily  as  he  had  been  attended  to  when  he 
is  loss  might  be  plainly  perceived,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  want 
lly  felt  of  that  kind  of  information  which  had  flowed  so  copiously 
h  all  the  channels  of  private  intercourse,  and  been  obtained  so  easily, 
importance  was  not  felt  until  its  sources  were  closed  for  ever.  It  was 
at  men  inquired  '*  where  Laurence  was,*'  as  often  as  a  difficulty  arose 
called  for  more  than  common  ingenuity  to  meet  it ;  or  a  subject  pre- 
itself  so  large  and  shapeless,  and  dry  and  thorny,  that  few  men's 
le  could  face,  and  no  one's  patience  could  grapple  with  it;  or  an 
iocy  occurred,  demanding,  on  thesudden,  access  to  stores  of  learning, 
lectioD  of  many  long  years,  but  arranged  so  as  to  be  available  to  the 
gnorant  at  the  shortest  notice^  Men  lamented  the  great  loss  they 
perienced,  and  their  regrets  were  mingled  with  wonder  when  they 
)d  that  the  same  blow  had  deprived  them  of  qualities  the  most  rarely 
in  company  with  such  acquirements ;  for,  unwilling  as  the  jealousy 
lao  vanity  is  to  admit  various  excellence  in  a  single  individual,  fmo^ 
ym  ut  nolint  eundem  pluribus  rebus  eitcellerCf)  it  was  in  vain  to 
hat  the  same  person,  who  exceeded  all  others  in  powers  of  hard 
g  upon  the  dullest  subjects,  and  who  had,  by  his  life  oC  labour, 
)  as  a  Dictionary  to  his  friends,  had  also  produced  a  larger  share  than 
e  contributor,  to  the  epigrams,  the  burlesques,  the  grave  ironies  and 
»ad  jokes,  whether  in  verse  or  in  prose,  of  the  Rolliad. 
highest  of  the  praises  which  Dr.  Laurence  had  a  right  to  challenge, 
8.  He  was  a  man  of  scrupulous  integrity  and  unsullied  honour; 
:  in  all  trusts ;  disinterested  to  a  weakness.  Constant,  but  ratlicr,  let 
aid,  ardent  and  entlmsiastic  in  his  friendship ;  abandoning  his  whole 
(S  with  a  self-dereliction  that  knew  no  bounds,  either  to  the  cause  of 
nd,  or  his  party,  or  the  common-weal — he  commanded  the  unceas- 
ject  of  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact,  or  even  in  conflict ;  for 
dost  offended  with  his  zeal,  they  were  forced  to  admit,  that  what  bore 
nblance  of  intolerance  was  the  fruit  of  an  honest  anxiety  for  a 
3r  a  principle,  and  never  was  pointed  towards  himself.  To  the  praise 
act  judgment  he  was  not  so  well  entitled.  His  naturally  warm  tem- 
mt,  and  his  habit  of  entering  into  whatever  he  took  up  with  his 
faculties,  as  well  as  all  his  feelings,  kindled  in  him  the  two  great  pas- 
rhich  chequered  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Burke's  life;  he  spent  some 
ipon  Mr.  Hastings's  Impeachment,  and  some  upon  the  French  Re- 
tt, so  absorbed  in  those  subjects  that  their  iwv\\tCi«>§»\ow  ccwsX^  xv<5kV\>s^ 
ut;  and  he  ever  afler  appeared  to  sec  one  oi  oVYv^t  ol>X\^^«v>  ^\AxNSiV 
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unfrequently  both  together,  on  whatever  ground  he  might  cast  his  eye^' 
This  almost  morbid  afTection  he  shared  with  his  protector  and  friend,  O^ 
whom  we  are  now  to  speak. 

How  much  soever  men  may  differ  as  to  the  soundness  of  Mr.  Burke'^ 
doctrine,  or  the  purity  of  his  public  conduct,  there  can  be  no  hesitation  ifi 
according  to  him  a  station  among  the  most  extraordinary  men  that  have  evef 
appeared ;  and  we  think  there  is  now  but  little  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
kind  of  place  which  it  is  fit  to  assign  him.  He  was  a  writer  of  the  first  class, 
and  excelled  in  almost  every  kind  of  prose  composition.  Possessed  of  mo4 
extensive  knowledge,  and  of  the  most  various  description ;  acquainted  aliki 
with  what  different  classes  of  men  knew,  each  in  his  own  province,  an^ 
with  much  that  hardly  any  one  ever  thought  of  learning;  he  could  eithei 
bring  his  masses  of  information  to  bear  directly  upon  the  subjects  to  wbici 
they  severally  belonged— er  ho  could  avail  himself  of  them  generally  U 
strengthen  his  faculties  and  enlarge  his  views— or  he  could  turn  any  portioi 
of  them  to  account  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  theme,  or  enrichiDi 
his  diction.  Hence,  when  he  is  handling  any  one  matter,  we  perceive  tin 
we  are  conversing  with  a  reasoner  or  a  teacher,  to  whom  almost  every  othei 
branch  of  knowledge  is  familiar :  his  views  range  over  all  the  cognate  sub- 
jects ;  his  reasonings  are  derived  from  principles  applicable  to  other  theoria 
as  well  as  the  one  in  hand  :  arguments  pour  in  from  all  sides,  as  well  ai 
those  which  start  up  under  our  feet,  the  natural  growth  of  the  path  he  ii 
leading  us  over ;  while  to  throw  light  round  our  steps,  and  either  explore  iti 
darker  places,  or  serve  for  our  recreation,  illustrations  are  fetched  fromi 
thousand  quarters;  and  an  imagination  marvellously  quick  to  descry  uo- 
thoughl-of  resemblances,  points  to  our  use  the  stores,  which  a  lore  yet  more 
marvellous  has  gathered  from  all  ages,  and  nations,  and  arts,  and  tongues. 
We  are,  in  respect  of  the  argument,  reminded  of  Bacon's  multifariooi 
knowledge,  and  the  exuberance  of  his  learned  fancy ;  while  the  many  lettered 
diction  recalls  to  mind  the  first  of  English  poets,  and  his  immortal  verse, 
rich  with  the  spoils  of  all  sciences  and  all  times. 

The  kinds  of  composition  are  various,  and  he  excels  in  them  all,  with  die 
exception  of  two,  the  very  highest,  given  but  to  few,  and  when  given,  al- 
most always  possessed  alone, — fierce,  nervous,  overwhelming  declamation, 
and  close,  rapid  argument.  Every  other  he  uses  easily,  abundantly,  and 
successfully.  He  produced  but  one  philosophical  treatise ;  hut  no  man  lays 
down  abstract  principles  more  soundly,  or  better  traces  their  applicatioD. 
All  his  works,  indeed,  even  his  controversial,  are  so  informed  with  general 
reflection,  so  variegated  with  speculative  discussion,  Uiat  they  wear  the  air 
of  the  Lyceum  as  well  as  the  Academy.  His  narrative  is  excellent;  and  it 
is  impossible  more  luminously  to  expose  the  details  of  a  complicated  sub- 
ject, to  give  them  more  animation  and  interest,  if  dry  in  themselves,  or  to 
make  them  bear,  by  the  mere  power  of  statement,  more  powerfully  upon 
the  argum(;nt.  In  d(;scription  he  can  hardly  be  surpassed,  at  least  for  eifed; 
lie  has  all  the  qualities  that  conduce  to  it — ^ardour  of  purpose,  somelimw 
rising  into  vioh^nce — vivid,  but  too  luxuriant  fancy, — bold,  frequently  ex- 
travagant, conception — the  faculty  of  shedding  over  mere  inanimate  scenerj 
I  he  light  imparted  by  moral  associations.  He  indulges  in  bitter  invoclivc 
mingled  with  poignant  wit,  but  descending  often  to  abuse  an'l  eveiis<rur- 
rility;  he  is  apt  moreover  to  cany  an  attack  too  far,  as  well  as  strain  tin 
iipplicalion  of  a  principle;  U\  slav  IIk;  slain,  or  turn  the  reader's  conlenip 
>///(?  pily. 
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ill  Ihe  various  kinds  of  writing,  so  in  the  different  styles,  he  liad  an 
t  universar  excellence,  one  only  being  deficient,  the  plain  and  un- 
?d.    Not  but  that  he  could,  in  unfolding  a  doctrine  or  pursuing  a  nar- 

write  for  a  little  with  admirable  simplicity  and  propriety;  only  ho 
not  sustain  this  self-denial ;  his  brilliant  imagination  and  well-stored 
7  soon  broke  through  the  restraint.  But  in  all  other  styles,  passages 
[t  end  occur  of  the  highest  order — epigram — pathos — metaphor  in 
on,  chequered  with  more  didactic  and  sober  diction.    Nor  are  his 

figurative  passages  the  finest  even  as  figured  writing;  he  is  best 
he  metaphor  is  subdued,  mixed  as  it  were  with  plainer  matter  to 

it,  and  used  not  by  itself,  and  for  its  own  sake,  but  giving  point  to  a 
iseful  instrument,  made  of  more  ordinary  material ;  or  at  the  most, 
ffby  the  heat  of  composition,  like  sparks  from  a  working  engine,  not 
rks  for  mere  display.  Speaking  of  the  authors  of  the  Declaration 
it,  he  calls  them  **  those  whose  penetrating  style  has  engraved  in  our 
ices  and  in  our  hearts,  the  words  and  spirit  of  that  immortal  law." 
flections  on  the  French  Revolution  J  So  discoursing  of  the  imi- 
of  natural  magnitude  by  artifice  and  skill — **  A  true  artist  should 
generous  deceit  on  the  spectators,  and  efiect  the  noblest  designs  by 
eihods/'—CSubiime  and  Beautiful,  Part  %.$iOJ,  **  When  pleasure 
we  relapse  into  indifference,  or  rather  we  fall  into  a  soft  tranquillity, 

is  tinged  with  the  agreeable  colour  of  the  former  sensation." — 
Parti,  $SJ  ** Every  age  has  its  own  manners,  and  its  politics de- 
t  on  them;  and  the  same  attempts  will  not  be  made  against  a 
ilion  fully  formed  and  matured,  that  were  used  to  destroy  it  in  the 

or  resist  its  growth  during  its  infancy." — ^Thoughta  on  the  Causes 
nresent  Discontents  J  *  *  Faction  will  make  its  cries  resound  through 
ion,  as  if  the  whole  were  in  an  uproar." — (Ihid.J    In  works  of  a 

nature,  upon  the  affairs  of  real  life,  as  political  discourses  and 
s,  figurative  style  should  hardly  ever  go  beyond  this.  But  a  strict 
>se  metaphor  or  simile  may  be  allowed,  provided  it  be  most  sparingly 
nd  never  deviate  from  the  subject  matter,  so  as  to  make  it  disappear 
Tnament.  **  The  judgment  is  for  the  greater  part  employed  in  throw- 
mbling  blocks  in  the  way  of  the  imagination"  (says Mr.  Burke),  *'  in 
ting  the  scenes  of  its  enchantment,  and  in  tying  us  down  to  the 
leable  yoke  of  our  reason." — (Discourses  on  Taste.)  He  has  hero 
I  expressed  figuratively  the  principle  we  are  laying  down,  and  il- 
3d  our  remark  by  the  temperance  of  his  metaphors,  which,  though 

do  not  offend,  because  they  come  so  near  mere  figurative  language 
ey  may  be  regarded  like  the  last  set  of  examples,  rather  as  forms  of 
iion  than  tropes.  **  A  great  deal  of  the  furniture  of  ancient  tyranny 
a  to  rags;  the  rest  is  entirely  out  of  fashion." — (Thoughts  on  the 
itentsj  A  most  apt  illustration  of  his  important  position,  that  we 
to  be  as  jealous  of  little  encroachments,  now  the  chief  sources  of 
',  as  our  ancestors  were  of  Ship  Money  and  the  Forest  Laws.  **  A 
;  of  men,"  (speaking  of  one  constant  and  baneful  effect  of  grievances,) 
horn  a  state  of  order  would  become  a  sentence  of  obscurity,  are 
hed  into  a  dangerous  magnitude  by  the  heat  of  intestine  disturbances ; 

is  no  wonder  that,  by  a  sort  of  sinister  piety,  they  cherish,  in 
,  those  disorders  which  are  the  parents  of  all  their  consequence." — 
)  **  We  have  not  (says  he  of  the  English  Church  ^sVah\\shvci«^^\ 
fated  religion  to  obscure  municipalities  or  ruaWc  n\\\^^<5S»— ^^\  ^v^^^ 

I 
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have  hor  to  exalt  liermitrod  front  in  courts  and  parliament."— fJBf/favr^ANii 
en  the  French  Revolution  J  But  if  i\nim  ahoiM  seem  so  temperate  m 
hardly  to  Ih;  separate  fi^uros,  tlie  celebrated  comparison  of  the  Queeo  of 
Franks  though  goinf?  to  the  \ergo  of  chaste  style,  hardly  passes  it.  **  And 
surely,  never  lighted  on  this  orh,  which  she  hardly  seismed  to  touch,  1 
more  delightful  vision.  I  saw  her  just  above  the  horizon,  decorating  and 
<;hecring  the  elevated  siihere  she  just  began  to  move  in — glittering  like 
the  morning  star,  full  of  life,  and  S|)lendour,  and  joy".— '^-^Mtf  J 

All  his  writings,  but  especially  his  later  ones,  abound  in  examples  of  the 
abiisr  of  this  style,  in  which,  unlike  those  we  have  l)een  dwelling  upon 
with  unmixed  admiration,  the  subject  is  lost  sight  of,  and  the  figure  usurps 
ils  place,  almost  as  much  as  in  Homer's  longer  similee,  and  is  oftcntinief  ' 
])nrsued,  not  merely  wilh  extravagance  and  violence,  but  into  details  that  ' 
otrend  by  their  coars(;ness,  as  well  as  their  strained  connexion  with  the  * 
matter  in  ([uestion.     The  comparison  of  a  noble  adversary  to  the  whale,  m 
which  the  grantee  of  the  crown  is  altogether  forgotten,  and  the  fish  alone  '' 
remains;  of  one  liopublican  ruler  to  a  cannibal  in  his  den,  where  he  paintt  " 
him  as  having  actually  devoured  a  king  and  suffering  from  indigestion;  of  ^^ 
another,  to  a  retailer  of  dresses,  in  which  character  the  nature  of  const!-  ' 
lutions  Is  forgotten  in  that  of  millinery, — are  instances  too  well  known  to  ^^ 
1h)  further  dwelt  upon ;  and  they  were  the  produce,  not  of  the  '*  audacity  of   > 
youth,"  but  of  the  last  year  of  his  life.  It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  thit  "" 
lie  was  at  all  times  somewhat  tainted  with  what  Johnson  imputes  to  Swift,  ^ 
a  |)roneness  to  *'  revolve  ideas  from  which  oth(T  minds  shrink  with  disgust." 
At  least  he  must  be  allowed  to  have  often  mistaken  violence  and  grossneii  -^ 
for  vigour.     ''  The  anodyne  draught  of  oblivion,  thiM  drugged,  is  well  cal-  " 
culated  to  preserve  a  galling  wakefulness,  and  to  feed  the  living  uleerof  - 
a  corroding  memory.     Thus  to  administer  tin;  opiate  potion  of  animosity, 
])OW(iered  with  all  the  ingn;(ii(;nU  of  scorn  and   contempt,"  etc. — (Be^    ' 
flections  on  the  French  Revolution).     ''  Tlu^y  are  not  repelled  through  a 
fastidious  delicacy  at  the  stench  of  their  arrogance  and  presumption,  from 
a  medicinal   attention  to  thoir  mental  blotclies   and  running  sores.*'—    < 
(Ibid.)     **  Those  bodies,  which,  when  full  of  life  and  beauty,  lay  in  their 
arms,  and  wen^  their  joy  and  comfort,  when  dead  and  putrid,  became  but 
the    more   loathsome    from    remembrance   of  former  endearments."— 
(Thoughts.)  **  The  vital  powers,  wasted  in  an  unequal  struggle,  are  pushed 
back  u|)on  themselves,  and  fester  to  gangrene,  to  death ;  and  instead  of 
what  was  but  just  now  the  delight  of  the  creation,  tlierc  will  bo  cast  oot 
in  the  face  of  the  sun,  a  bloated,  |)utrid,  noisome  carcass,  full  of  stench 
and  poison,  an  olTence,  a  horror,  a  lesson  to  the  world."    (Speech  en  the 
JVabob's  Debts.)    Some  ])assag(«  are  not  fit  to  bo  cited,  and  could  not  now 
be  tolerated  in  eilh(T  house  of  Parliament,  for  the  indecency  of  their  al* 
lusions — as  in  the  ilegency  debates,  and  the  attack  upon  lawyers  on  the 
Impeachment  continuation.    But  the  finest  of  his  spi^eches,  which  we  have 
just  quoted  from,  though  it  do<;s  not  go  so  far  from  propriety,  falls  not 
much  within  its  bounds.    (>f  Mr.  Dundas  he  says — **  With  six  great  chop- 
ping bastards  (Reports  0/ Secret  Committee),  each  as  lusty  as  an  infant 
Hercules,  this  delicate  creature  blushes  at  the  sight  of  h(*r  new  bridegroom, 
assumes  a  virgin  delicacy;  or,  to  use  a  more  fit,  as  well  as  a  more  poetics) 
comparison,  the  person  so  scpieamish,  so  timid,  so  trembling,  lest  tlio  winds 
of  heaven  should  visit  too  rou^Uly,  is  (expanded  to  broad  sunshine,  es- 
jwstuJ  likfi  r/ioNOwof  imperia\  auftwt^,  \^*\\\Vi,\w V\ww\\vv\^V\\v\\vV«vf^w 
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of  her  fertilily  about  her,  as  evidence  of  her  delicate  tmonr/'— 

) 

*  SDother  characteristic  of  this  great  writer,  that  the  unlimited  abun- 
of  his  stores  nakes  him  profuse  in  their  expenditure :  Never  content 
ne  view  of  a  subject,  or  one  manner  of  handling  it,  he  for  the  most 
ivislies  his  whole  resources  upon  the  discussion  of  each  point.  In 
versy  this  is  emphatically  the  case.  Indeed,  nothing  is  more  re- 
ble  than  the  variety  of  ways  in  which  he  makes  his  approaches  to  «ny 
D  he  would  m»ter.     After  reconnoitring  it  with  skill  and  boldness, 

with  perfect  accuracy,  he  manceuvres  with  infmite  address,  and 
a  most  imposing  force  of  general  principles  mustered  from  all  parts, 
ill  ted,  sometimesViolently  enough,  in  one  direction.  He  now  moves 
fi  the  composed  air,  the  even,  dignified  pace  of  the  historian;  and 
\  his  facts  in  a  nanrative  so  easy,  and  yet  so  correct,  that  you  plainly 
e  he  wanted  only  the  dismissal  of  other  pursuits  to  have  rivalled 
r  Hume.  But  soon  this  advance  is  interrupted,  and  he  stops  to  dis- 
is  powers  of  description — when  the  boldness  of  his  design  is  only 
•d  by  the  brilliancy  of  his  colouring.  He  then  skirmishes  for  a  space. 
Is  in  motion  all  the  lighter  arms  of  wit — sometimes  not  unmingled 
rollery — sometimes  bordering  upon  farce.  His  main  battery  is  now 
,  and  a  tempest  bursts  forth,  of  every  weapon  of  attack — ^invective — 
-irony — sarcasm — simile,  drawn  out  to  ailegory — aHusion-— quo- 
-fable — paral^e — anathema.  The  heavy  artillery  of  powerhil  de- 
on,  and  the  conflict  of  close  argument  alone  are  wanting;  but  of  this 
ridon  is  not  always  aware ;  his  noise  is  oftentimes  mistf^Len  for  the 
r  of  true  eloquence;  the  number  of  his  movements  distracts,  and  the 
of  his  missil^  annoys  the  adversary ;  a  panic  spreads,  and  he  carries 
it,  as  if  be  had  actually'made  a  practicable  breach ;  nor  is  it  discovered 
sr  tlie  smoke  and  confusion  is  over,  that  the  citadel  remains  un- 
J. 
-y  ooe  of  Mr.  Burke's  works  that  is  of  any  importance,  presents, 

in  different  degrees,  these  features  to  the  view — from  the  most 
aod  t«»nperate,  his  Tbtmgbts  on  the  DiacontentSy  to  the  least  fault- 
id  severe — his  richer  and  more  ornate,  as  well  as  vehement  tracts 
evolutionary  politics — his  letters  on  the  Regicide  Peace,  and  Ihfence 
tension.  His  speeches  differ  not  at  all  from  his  pamphlets ;  these  are 
I  speeches,  or  those  are  spoken  dissertations,  according  as  any  one 
studious  of  method  and  closeness  in  a  book,  or  of  ease  and  nature 
lalioo.  The  principal  defects  which  we  have  hinted  at  are  a  serious 
Lion  from  merit  of  the  highest  order  in  both  kinds  of  composition. 

his  spoken  eloquence,  the  failure  which  it  is  known  attended  him 
•eat  part  of  his  Parliamentary  life,  is  not  to  be  explained  by  the  mere 
3  of  what  alone  he  wanted  to  equal  the  greatest  of  orators, 
ict,  he  was  deficient  in  judgment ;  he  regarded  not  the  degree  of  in- 
elt  by  his  audience  in  the  topics  which  deeply  occupied  himself;  and 
knew  when  he  had  said  enough  on  those  which  affected  them  as  well 
He  was  admirable  in  exposition ;  in  truth,  he  delighted  to  give  in- 
m  both  when  speaking  and  conversing,  and  in  this  he  was  unrivalled, 
r  in  eenieniiie  argutiw?  in  docendo  edieserendogn^  snbtiliar?'* 
)x  might  well  avow,  without  a  compliment,  that  he  had  learnt  more 
im  alone  than  from  all  otlier  men  and  authors.  But  iC  au^  oiie  Uv\a<^ 
ed  by  unvarying  experience  of  popular  asseTOL\A\^,'\V.\^>^^^^  '^^-^ 
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cellcnt  dissertalion  makes  a  very  bad  speech.  The  speaker  is  not  the  o 
person  actively  engaged  while  a  great  oration  is  pronouncing;  the  audie 
have  their  share ;  they  must  be  excited,  and  for  tliis  purpose  constantly 
pealed  to  as  recognised  persons  of  the  drama.  The  didactic  orator  (il 
has  been  said  of  the  poet,  it  be  not  a  contradiction  in  terms)  has  it  a 
himself;  the  hearer  is  merely  passive;  and  the  consequence  is,  he  i 
ceases  to  be  a  listener,  and  if  he  can,  even  to  be  a  spectator.  Mr.  Bi 
was  essentially  didactic,  except  when  the  violence  of  his  invective  cai 
him  away,  and  then  he  offended  the  correct  taste  of  the  House  of  Comn 
by  going  beyond  the  occasion,  and  by  descending  to  coarseness.*  V 
he  argued,  it  was  by  unfolding  large  views,  and  seizing  upon  analogiei 
remote,  and  drawing  distinctions  '*too  fme  for  hearers,''  or,  at  the  bes 
a  body  of  statements,  lucid,  certainly,  and  diversified  with  flower  and  1 
and  lighted  up  with  pleasantry,  but  almost  always  in  excess,  and  over 
in  these  qualities  as  well  as  in  its  own  substance.  He  had  little  pow 
hard  stringent  reasoning,  as  we  have  more  than  once  remarked ;  am 
declamation  was  addressed  to  the  head,  as  from  the  head  it  procee 
learned,  fanciful,  ingenious,  but  not  impassioned.  Of  him,  as  a  comba 
we  may  say  what  Aristotle  did  of  the  old  philosophers,  when  he  comp 
them  to  unskilful  boxers,  who  hit  round  about,  and  not  straight  forward, 
fight  with  little  eflect,  though  they  may  by  chance  sometimes  deal  a 
blow. — *Oiov  ev  Tcttf  ^AXAif  ot  etyvfJLVcto'ot  toiovci.  kcu  yetp  eniivoi  i 
^efovfjLevoi  rv^rovo'i  '^oKhAMf  KetKaf  TKrryctf '  ol\?C  ovr  eMivoi  A'jr  iTicn 
(Metaphys  )\ 

Cicero  has  somewhere  called  Eloquence  copioae  loquena  sapientia, 
may  be  true  of  written,  but  of  spoken  eloquence  it  is  a  defective  defini 
and  will,  at  the  best,  only  comprehend  the  Demonstrative  (or  Epidi 
kind,  which  is  banished,  for  want  of  an  audience,  from  all  modern  ass 
blics  of  a  secular  description.     Thus,  though  it  well  characterises. 
Burke,  yet  the  defects  which  we  have  pointed  out  were  fatal  to  his  suc< 
Accordingly  the  test  of  eloquence  which  the  same  master  has  in  so  p 
resque  a  manner  given,  from  his  own  constant  experience,  here  ent 
failed. — **  Volo  hoc  oratori  contingat,  ut,  cum  auditum  sit  euro  esse  dictui 
locus   in  subseliis  occupetur,    compleatur  tribunal,    gratiosi   scribe 
in  dando  et  cedendo  loc,   corona  multiplex,  judex  erectus;    cum  s 
is^    qui   dicturus  sit,  [significetur  a  corona  silentium,    deinde  cr^ 
assensiones,  multa)  admirationes :  risus,  cum  velit ;  cum  velit,  fletus : 
qui  haec  proctil  videat,  etiamsi  quid  agatur  nesciat :  at  placere  tamen, 
scenaesse  Roscium  intelligat.''     For  many  years,  that  is  between  the  1 

*  The  charge  of  coarseness,  or  rather  of  Yulgarity  of  language,  has,  to  the  astonishmcnl 
who  knew  him,  and  understood  pure  idiomatic  English,  been  made  against  Mr.  Windhai 
only  by  persons  unacquainted  witn  both.  To  him  might  nearly  be  apphed  the  beautiful  skt 
Crassus  by  M.  Tullius— *'  Quo,"  says  he»  "nihil  statuo  fieri  polubse  perfectius.  Erat  summ 
vitas,  erat  rum  gravitate  junctus,  facetiarum  et  urbanitatis  oratorius,  oon  scurrilis  lepos.  I 
loqueodi  accurata,  et  sine  molesti^  diligens  eiegantia—in  dissereodo  mira explicatio ;  come 
civili,  cum  de  aequo  et  bono  disputaretur  argumentorum  et  similitudinnm  copia."  I^t  ni 
reader  reject  even  the  latter  features,  those  cerfainly  of  an  advocate;  at  least  let  him  first  rea 
W.'s  Speech  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  in  the  Duke  of  York's  caae. 

t  The  Attic  reader  will  be  here  reminded  of  the  First  Philippic,  in  which  a  very  remai 
passage,  and  in  part  too  applicable  to  our  subject^  seems  to  have  been  sugReaied  by  the  pass 
the  text;  and  its  great  felicity  both  of  apt  comparison  and  of  wit,  should,  with  a  thousaad 
passages,  have  made  critics  pause  before  they  denied  ihose  qualities  to  the  chief  of  « 
iivittp  t»  *o<  ^Af^Afo  'jrvXTtvovc-tff  ovrt»  froXifxttn  (ptXiTf^n.  xctt  yctp  iXitfuf  o  irXtyi 
TSf  vXhytif  fXiT*!.  ^  XAf  iTtpetfft  '^eLrtt^ti  tic,  ixfi^-f  ttftf  ^m  xuptf,  'jrfo^AWttr^m 
0Xt9riif  tfetfrtoft  ovr  oi^iv,  ovt'  lOfXii,  which  he  proceeds  to  illustrate  by  the  cooduc 
reMppcting  the  ChenoDefie,  and  Thermop)|\ai. 
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tof  (he  American  war,  and  the  speeches  which  he  made,  neither  many, 
long,  nor  in  a  very  usual  or  regular  style,  on  the  French  Revolution,  the 
f  reverse  of  all  this  was  to  be  seen  and  lamented,  as  often  as  Mr.  Burke 
Lc.  The  spectator  saw  no  signs  of  Roscius  being  in  action,  but  rather 
le  eminent  civilian  we  have  already  spoken  of.  **  Videt"  (as  the  same 
s  has,  in  another  passage,  almost  to  the  letter  described  it)  '<  oscitantem 
x;m,  loquentem  cum  altero,  nonnunquam  etiam  circulantem,  mittentem 
Dras;  quaisitorem,  ut  dimittat,  rogantem;*  intelligit,  oratorcm  in  ea 
I  non  adesse,  qui  possit  animis  judicum  admovere  orationem,  tanquam 
LIS  manum.'' 

it  it  may  justly  be  said,  with  the  second  of  Attic  orators,  that  sense  is 
^s  more  important  than  eloquence;  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  enlight- 
men  in  all  ages  will  hang  over  the  works  of  Mr.  Burke,  and  dwell 
delight  even  upon  the  speeches  that  failed  to  command  the  attention 
ose  to  whom  they  were  addressed.  Nor  is  it  by  their  rhetorical 
ies  that  they  interest  us.  The  extraordinary  depth  of  his  detached 
),  the  penetrating  sagacity  which  he  occasionally  applies  to  the  affairs 
;n  and  their  motives,  and  the  curious  felicity  of  expression  witli  which 
ifolds  principles,  and  traces  resemblances  and  relations,  are  separately 
;ift  of  few,  and  in  their  union  probably  without  any  example.  This 
be  admitted  on  all  hands ;  it  is  possibly  the  last  of  our  observations 
li  will  obtain  universal  assent,  as  k  is  the  last  we  have  to  offer  before 
3g  upon  disputed  ground,  where  the  fierce  contentions  of  politicians 
the  more  quiet  path  of  the  critic. 

>t  content  with  the  praise  of  his  philosophic  acuteness,  which  all  are 
f  to  allow,  the  less  temperate  admirers  of  this  great  writer  have 
bed  to  him  a  gift  of  genius  approaching  to  the  power  of  divination,  and 
recognised  him  as  in  possession  of  a  judgment  so  acute  and  so  calm 
d,  that  its  decisions  might  claim  the  authority  of  infallible  decrees. 
>pinions  have  been  viewed  as  always  resulting  from  general  principles 
erately  applied  to  each  emergency ;  and  they  have  been  looked  upon 
rming  a  connected  system  of  doctrines,  by  which  his  own  sentiments 
conduct  were  regulated,  and  from  which  aftertimes  may  derive  the 
Qs  of  practical  wisdom. 

consideration  which  at  once  occurs,  as  casting  suspicion  upon  the 
Iness,  if  not  also  upon  the  sincerity,  of  these  encomiums,  is,  that  they 
r  were  dreamt  of  until  the  questions  arose  concerning  the  French 
lution ;  and  yet,  if  well  founded,  they  were  due  to  the  former  prin- 
;  and  <x>nduct  of  their  object ;  for  it  is  wholly  inconsistent  witli  their 

to  admit  that  the  doctrines  so  extolled  were  the  rank  and  sudden 
Ih  of  the  heats  which  the  changes  of  1789  had  generated.  Their  title 
much  admiration  and  to  our  implicit  confidence,  must  depend  upon 

being  the  slowly  matured  fruit  of  a  profound  philosophy,  which  had 
itigated  and  compared;  pursuing  the  analogies  of  things,  and  tracing 
Is  to  their  remote  origin  in  the  principles  of  human  nature.  Yet  it  is 
in  that  these  reasoners  (if  reasoning  can  indeed  be  deemed  their 
ion)  never  discovered  a  single  merit  in  Mr.  Burke's  opinion^  or 
liing  to  praise,  or  even  to  endure,  in  his  conduct,  from  his  entrance 
public  life  in  1765,  to  the  period  of  that  stormy  confusion  of  all  parties 
&li  political  attachments,  which  took  place  in  1791,  a  short  time  before 

liii  detire  io  the  English  senate  is  irregularly  signified,  b^  iVie  civ!e«  ol^^  Qtiestvmr  ^^uit^^^V 
a  proper  quarter  to  appeal  to,  as  in  the  Roman  courta. 

VOL,  Of  ''^ 
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he  quitted  it.  They  are  therefore  placed  iii  a  dilemma^  from  which  iti 
would  puzzle  subtler  dialecticians  to  escape.  Either  they  or  their  idol 
have  changed ;  either  they  have  received  a  new  light,  or  he  is  a  cbangeling 
god.  They  are  either  converts  to  a  faith,  which,  for  so  many  years,  and 
during  so  many  vicissitudes,  (hey  had,  in  their  preaching  and  in  their  livea^ 
held  to  be  damnable;  or  they  are  believers  in  a  heresy,  lightly  taken  up 
by  its  author,  and  promulgated  to  suit  the  wholly  secular  purposes  of  some 
particular  season. 

We  believe  a  very  little  examination  of  the  facts  will  suffice  to  show, 
that  the  believers  have  been  more  consistent  than  their  oracle;  and  thaL 
they  escape  from  the  charge  of  fickleness,  at  the  expense  of  the  authority 
due  to  the  faith  last  proclaimed  from  his  altar.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
difficult  to  select  one  leading  principle  or  prevailing  sentiment  in  Mr.  Biu*k*'§ 
latest  writings,  to  which  something  extremely  adverse  may  not  he  found  in 
his  former,  we  can  hardly  say  his  early  works  ;-TT-excepting  only  the  aubjeol 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  to  which,  with  all  the  friends  of  Lord  Rocking 
ham,  he  was  from  the  beginning  adverse;  and  in  favour  of  which  he  found 
S0  very  hesitating  and  lukewarm  a  feeling  among  Mr.  Fox'a  supporters,  as 
hardly  amounted  to  a  dilTerence,  certainly  offered  no  inducements  to  com- 
promise the  opinions  of  his  own  party.  Searching  after  the  moniHnentsof 
sillered  principles,  we  will  not  resort  to  his  first  works — ^in  one  of  which, 
he  terms  Damien  '*  a  \dXQ  unfortunate  regicide,"  looking  only  at  his  punish* 
ment,  and  disregarding  his  ofience ;  neither  shall  we  look  into  his  speeches, 
exceeding,  as  they  did,  the  bounds  which  all  other  me9,  even  in  the  heat  of' 
debate,  prescribe  to  themselves  in  speaking  now  of  the  first  magistrate  of 
the  country,  while  labouring  under  a  calamitous  visitation  of  ProvidenGe^ 
Qow  of  kings  gerK^rally.  But  we  may  fairly  take  as  the  standard  of  bis  epir 
nions,  best  weighed  and  most  deliberately  pronounced,  the  calmest  of  all 
his  productions,  and  the  most  fully  considered, — given  to  the  world  when 
he  had  long  passed  the  middle  age  of  life,  had  filled  a  high  station, 
and  been  for  years  eminent  in  parliamentary  history.*  Although,  iir. 
compositions  of  this  kind,  more  depends  ui)on  the  general  to»e  of  a 
work  than  on  particular  [)assages,  because  the  temper  of  mind  on  certain 
points  may  be  belter  gathered  from  that,  than  from  any  expressly  stated 
propositions,  yet  we  have  but  to  open  the  book  to  see  that  his  Thoiught9  in 
1760,  were  very  difierent  from  those  which  breathe  tlirough,  every  page  of 
his  Anti-Jacobin  writings.  And  first  of  the  Corinthian  Capital  of  179i). 
*'  I  am  no  friend''  (says  he  in  1770)  ''  to  aristocracy,  in  the  sense  at  least  io 
which  that  word  is  usually  understood.  If  it  were  not  a  bad  habit  to  moot 
oases  on  the  supposed  ruin,  of  the  constitution,  I  should  be  free  to  declare, 
that  if  it  must  perish,  I  would  rather  by  far  see  it  resolved  into  any  other 
form,  than  lost  in  that  austere  and  insolent  domination."  (Wmrkit  \u  2A6.) 
His  comfort  is  derived  from  the  consideration  '*  that  the  generality  of  peeif 
sire  but  too  apt  to  iaM  into  an  oblivion  of  their  proper  dignity,-  and  run  head- 
long into  an  abject  servitude."  Next  of ''the  Swinish  Multitude." — "  When 
popular  discontents  have  been  very  prevalent,  it  may  well  be  affirmed  aid 
supported,  that  there  has  been  generally  something  found  amiss  in  the  coi>- 
sliliution,  or  in  the  conduct  of  government.  The  people  have  no  interest  io 
difiorder;  When  they  do  wrong,  it  is  their  erroir,  not  their  crime.  But 
with  the  governing  part  of  the  state  it  is  far  otherwise,"— and  he  quotes  the 

*'l%e  TlioughtH  on  (he  Causei  oCthe  pTeieiAT>\ai»u\AiiUNt%»'^>a\^ca!D«lV&l770^whn  Ifr.  B. 
H'/w  abovi  40  yean  old. 
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aying  of  Sully — **  Pour  la  populace,  ce  n'esl  jamais  par  envie  d'attaquer 

E'elle  se  soul^ve,  mais  par  impatience  de  souffrir."  (lb.  22A.)    Again,  of 
3 people  89  "having  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to  obey  them" — 
'*  I  see  no  other  way  for  the  preservation  of  a  decent  attention  to  pub- 
lic interest  in  the  representatives,  hut  tJie  interpoaiiion  of  the  body  of 
ike  people  itself,''  whenever  it  shall  appear  by  some  flagrant  and   no- 
torious act, — ^by  some  capital  innovation — that  these  representatives  are 
going  to  overleap  the  fences  of  the  law,  and  to  introduce  an  arbitrary 
power.     This  interposition  is  a  most  unpleasant  remedy.     But  if  it  be  a 
legal  remedy,  it  is  intended  on  some  occasion  to  be  used — to  be  used 
(hen    only  when  it  is  evident  that  nothing  else  can   hold  the  consti- 
lotion  to  its  true  principles.    It  is  not  in  Parliament  alone  that  the  re- 
ledy  for  Parliamentary  disorders  can  be  completed ;  hardly  indeed  can  it 
1^0    there.     Until  a  confidence  in   government  is  re-established,  the 
eople  ought  to  be  excited  to  a  more  strict  and  detailed  attention  to  the 
)nduet  of  their  representatives.    Standards  for  judging  more  systematically 
pon  their  conduct  ought  to  be  settled  in  the  meetings  of  counties  and  cor* 
nations.    Frequent  and  correct  lists  of  the  voters  in  all  important  ques- 
MIS  ought  to  be  procured.''     [Ih,  32A.)    The  reasons  which  call  for  po* 
alar  interposition,  and  made  him  preach  it  at  a  season  of  unprecedented 
>pular  excitement,  are  stated  to  be  ''  the  immense  revenue,  enormous  debt, 
[^  mighty  establishments;"  and  he  requires  the  House  of  Commons  "  to 
nr  some  stamp  of  the  actual  disposition  of  the  people  at  large ;"  adding, 
lal  '*  it  would  be  a  more  natural  and  tolerable  evil,  that  the  House  should 
9  infected  with  every  epidemical  frenzy  of  the  people,  as  this  would  in- 
icale  some  consanguinity,  some  sympathy  of  nature  vdth  their  constituents, 
lan  thai  they  should  in  all  cases  be  wholly  untouched  by  the  opinions  and 
sdings  of  the  people  out  of  doors.''    Now  let  us  step  aside  for  a  moment 
> remark,  that  the  *'  imtnense  revenue'*  was  under  10  millions;  the  '*  enor- 
'  miaue  debt'*  130 ;  and  the  '*  mighty  eatablishmenie'*  cost  about  6  millions 
-year.    The  statesman  who,  on  this  account,  recommended  popular  in- 
srference  in  1770,  lived  to  see  the  revenue  2&  millions;  the  debt,  350 ;  the 
•tablisbmentj  30 ;  and  the  ruling  principle  of  his  latter  days  operating  with 
he  vdiemence  of  a  passion,  was  the  all-sufficiency  of  Parliament  and  the 
3T0wn,  and  the  fatal  consequence  of  according  to  the  people  any  the  slightest 
ibare  of  direct  power  in  the  state. 

His  theoretical  view  of  the  constitution  in  those  days,  was  as  different 
kam  the  high  monarchical  tone  of  his  latter  writings.  The  King  was  then 
"the  representative  of  the  people,"^**  so"  (he  adds)  **are  the  Lords — so  are 
the  Judges ;  they  are  all  trustees  for  the  people,  as  well  as  the  Commons, 
bseaase  no  power  is  given  for  the  sole  sake  of  the  holder ;  and  although 
g0TemmeBt  certainly  is  an  institution  of  divine  authority,  yet  its  forms, 
and  the  persons  who  administer  it,  all  originate  from  the  people."  And 
then  comes  that  immortal  passage  so  often  cited,  and  which  ought  to  be 
Ihzoned  in  letters  of  fire  over  the  porch  of  the  Commons  House ;  illustra- 
tiiig  the  doctrine  it  sets  out  with,  that ''  their  representatives  are  a  control 
ybr  ibe  people,  and  not  upon  the  people ;  and  Aat  the  virtue,  spirit,  and 
eiMOGe  of  a  House  of  Commons,  consists  in  its  being  the  express  image  of 

flie  fDelings  of  the  nation."   [Ibid.  288.)f     It  may  be  superfluous  to  add, 

*  IlaL  in  orig.  ^     ,^x. 

t  *•  A  vifQiuit  aadjeahoB  eye  over  executory  and  judicial  ma^V&tCttC^i  \  wiMOJswa  ^*w?vw*^Sk 
'SMaopeaaen  mpprMchiag  towarda  ikcilitjr,  to  pubUc  comp^&VDl*,  X^csft  w«m  \ft^o»  Vtft'w^ 
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tliat  oiH)  so  deeply  imbued  willi  the  soundest  principles  of  a  free  constilu^ 
lion,  must  always  have  regarded  tiio  Bourbon  rulers  with  singular  dislike, 
wliilc  lie  saw  in  the  English  government  the  natural  ally  of  Liberty,  where- 
soever she  was  struggling  with  her  chains.  Accordingly,  in  the  same  famous 
work,  he  exclaims,  **  Such  was  the  conquest  of  Corsica,  by  the  professed 
enemies  of  the  freedom  of  mankind,  in  deliance  of  those  who  were  formerly 
its  professed  defenders."     (Ibid,  27'2.) 

Although  it  cannot  be  denied  that  a  considerable  portion  of  the  deference 
which  Mr.  Burke's  later  and  more  celebrated  opinions  are  entitled  to  com- 
mand, is  thus  taken  away,  and,  as  it  were,  shared  by  the  conflicting  authority  :^ 
of  his  earlier  sentiments,  his  disciples  may,  nevertheless,  be  willing  to  rest  |, 
his  claims  to  a  reverent,  if  not  an  implicit  observance,  upon  the  last,  as  the  ;^ 
maturest  efforts  of  his  genius.    Now,  it  appears  to  us,  that  in  thiseitraor-  •, 
dinary  person  the  usual  progress  of  the  faculties  in  growth  and  decline,  was  ^ 
in  some  measure  reversed;  his  fancy  became  more  vivid, — it  burnt,  asil  ^.^ 
were,  brighter  before  its  extinction ;  while  age,  which  had  only  increased  . 
that  light,  lessened  the  power  of  profiting  from  it,  by  weakening  the  jud^ 
mcnt  as  the  imagination  gained  luxuriance  and  strength.   Thus  his  old  age 
resembled  that  of  other  men  in  one  particular  only;  he  was  more  haunted  - 
by  fears ;   and  more  easily  became  the  duj>e  of  imposture  as  well  as   , 
alarm. 

It  is,  we  apprehend,  quite  vain  now  to  deny,  that  the  unfavourabte  - 
decision  which  those  feelings  led  him  to  form  of  the  French  Revolulioo, 
was,  in  the  main,  incorrect  and  exaggerated.     That  he  was  right  id  ci-  > 
peeling  much  confusion  and  mischief  from  the  passions  of  a  whole  nation  let  .^ 
loose,  and  influenced  only  by  the  various  mobs  of  its  capital,  hterary  and  ^ 
political,  in  the  assemblies,  the  club-rooms,  the  theatre,  and  the  streets,  do 
one  can  doubt ;  nor  was  he  at  all  singular  in  the  apprehensions  he  felt.   But  . 
beyond  this  very  scanty,  and  not  very  difficult  portion  of  his  prcdielioflik  . 
it  would  be  hard  to  show  any  signal  instance  of  their  fulfilment.    ExceptiB  . 
lamenting  the  excesses  of  the  times  of  terror,  and  in  admitting  them  to  fom  , 
a  large  deduction  from  the  estimate  of  tlie  benefits  of  the  revolution,  it  would  . 
be  no  easy  matter  to  point  out  a  single  opinion  of  his  which  any  rational  and  ^ 
moderate  man  of  the  present  day  will  avow.    Those  who  claim  for  Mr.  J 
Burke's  doctrines  in  1790,  the  praise  of  a  sagacity  and  foresight  hardly  * 
human,  would  do  well  to  recollect  his  speech  on  the  Army  Estimates  of  thai  '. 
year.     It  is  published  by  himself,  corrected,*  and  its  drift  is  to  show  the 
uselessness  of  a  large  force,  because  **  France  must  now  be  considered  asex- 
punged  out  of  the  system  of  Europe ;"  it  expresses  much  doubt  if  she  ean  '^ 
ever  resume  her  station  *  *  as  a  leading  power ;"  anticipates  *  *  the  language  oC  . 
•the  rising  generation—**  Gallos  quoque  in  lelli8flwui88eaudivimuB;*nA 
decides,  that  at  all  events  her  restoration  to  anything  like  a  substanliti  " 
existence,  must,  under  a  republic,  be  the  work  of  **  much  time.**  Scarce  two 


clmractcnsiics  of  n  House  of  Cominous.    But  an  addressinff  House  of  Commoiis  and  a  petilioaiH 

iiaUou;  a  House  of  Commons  full  of  confidence,  when  ihc  nalion  is  })Iuuged  in  dt»palr ;  is  ikt 

utmost  harmony  with  niinisJers  whom  the  people  regard  with  the  utmost  abhorrence;  who  fole 

thanks,  when  the  public  opinion  calls  upon  them  for  impeachments ;  whoaic  eager  Co  grant,  wba 

tlie  general  voice  demands  account ;  who,  in  all  disputes  between  the  people  and  the  aduiaitOt- 

tion,  pronounce  agamst  ihc  |)eople;  who  jiunish  their  disorders,  but  refuse  even  to  inquire ii» 

the  provocation^  lo  tlu  in ;  this  is  an  unnatural,  a  monstrous  state  of  things  in  the  consUlDlioa 

»uch  iw  aKSLittbly  may  he  a  uveat,  \stee,  av^^wX  «tt\\;i\v  \  Wv  vl  U  uot  to  ajiv  nopubr  niurinwc  > 

House  of  Commons.'^    rib.im.)  Jii         i     i 
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years  elapsed  before  this  same  Franco,  williout  any  change  whalever  in  lier 
siluation,  except  the  increase  of  the  anarchy  that  had  expunged  her  from 
ihe  map,  declared  war  on  Austria,  and  in  a  few  months  more  carried  her 
eoaquesls  so  much  further  than  Louis  XIV.  had  done,  when  the  firmness 
ind  judgment  of  King  Wilh'am  opposed  him,  that  Mr.  Burke  now  said  a 
BoiYersal  league  was  necessary  to  avert  her  universal  dominion,  and  that  it 
vas  a  question  whether  she  would  suffer  any  one  throne  to  stand  in  Europe. 
He  same  eulogists  of  Mr.  Burke's  sagacity  would  also  do  well  to  recollect 
(hose  yearly  predictions  of  the  complete  internal  ruin  which  for  so  long  a 
period  alternated  with  alarms  at  the  foreign  aggrandisement  of  the  Republic ; 
hey  all  originated  in  his  famous  work — though  it  contains  some  propiiecies 

00  extraTagant  to  be  borrowed  by  his  most  servile  imitators.  Thus  he 
ootends  lliat  the  population  of  France  is  irreparably  diminished  by  the 
evolution,  and  actually  adopts  a  calculation  which  makes  the  distress  of 
^aris  require  above  two  millions  sterling  for  its  yearly  relief ;  a  sum  sufficient 
>  pay  each  family  above  seventeen  pounds,  or  to  defray  its  whole  expen- 
ilure  in  that  country.  Surely  one  so  easily  led  away  by  his  prejudices, 
an  in  no  sense  be  reckoned  a  safe  guide,  or  be  extolled  for  more  than  or- 
inary  sagacity. 

But  on  these  grounds  a  further  allowance  is  made,  and  a  new  deduction 
itroducedy  from  the  sum  total  of  the  deference  paid  to  his  authority.  It  is 
lid  that  the  sagacity  and  penetration  which  we  are  bid  to  reverence,  were 
ever  at  fault,  unless  on  points  where  strong  feelings  interfered.  The  pro- 
osition  must  be  admitted,  and  without  any  qualilicalion.    But  it  leads  not 

1  an  abatement  merely — it  operates  a  release  of  the  whole  debt  of  defe- 
ence  and  respect.  For  one  clever  man's  opinion  is  just  as  good  as  another's, 
r  both  are  equally  uninfluenced  by  passions  and  feelings  of  every  kind. 
for  was  it  only  on  the  French  Revolution  that  Mr.  Burke's  prejudices 
rarped  his  judgment.  Whatever  subject  interested  him  strongly,  he  re- 
[arded  generally  in  false  colours  and  distorted  shape ;  always  in  exaggerated 
limensions.  The  fate  of  society,  for  many  years,  hung  upon  Hastings *s 
impeachment;  during  that  period  he  exhausted  as  much  vituperation  upon 
he  East  Indians  in  this  country,  as  he  afterwards  did  on  the  Jacobins ;  and 
le  was  not  more  ready  to  quarrel  with  Mr.  Fox  on  a  difference  of  opinion 
ibout  France,  than  he  had  been  a  year  before  to  attack  Mr.  Erskine  witli 
nrery  weapon  of  personal  and  professional  abuse,  upon  a  slighter  difTerenco 
ibout  the  Abating  of  the  Impeachment.  Nay,  after  the  Hastings  question 
might  havQ  been  supposed  forgotten,  or  merged  in  the  more  recent  con- 
Iroversy  on  French  affairs,  he  deliberately  enumerates,  among  the  causes  of 
alarm  at  French  principles,  the  prevalence  of  the  East  India  interest  in 
Eogtand;  ranks  "Nabobs"  with  the  diplomatic  body  all  over  Europe,  as 
naturally  and  incurably  Jacobin;  and  warns  this  country  loudly  and 
solemnly  against  sutTering  itself  to  be  overthrown  by  a  **  Bengal  junto." 

The  like  infirmity  of  a  judgment  weakened,  no  doubt,  by  his  temper, 
pursues  him  through  the  whole  details  of  every  question  that  excites  him^ 
that  is,  of  every  question  that  engages  his  attention.  But  it  is  most  con- 
spicuous, of  course,  in  all  that  relates  to  France,  because  France  was  the 
master  topic.  He  is  blinded  to  the  impressions  on  his  very  senses,  not  by 
the  "ligtit  shining  inward,"  but  by  the  heat  of  his  passions.  lie  sees  not 
vhat  all  other  men  behold,  but  what  he  wishes  to  see,  or  what  hU  ^\:^- 
jodices  and  fantasies  suggest ;  and  having  once  v^owovwvc^^  ^  ^^S^cw^,  ^'^ 
masl  astounding  contradictions  that  events  can  %\Ne  Vuvsv,  ^sisali!^  \v\%  wvvSv 
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aud  even  his  senses,  in  vain.  Early  in  1790  he  pronounced  France 
tinguished,  as  regarded  her  external  force.  But  at  the  end  of  1793,  n 
the  second  attempt  to  invade  her  had  ended  in  the  utter  discomfiture  o 
assailants,  when  she  was  rioting  in  the  successes  of  an  offensive  war, 
had  armed  her  whole  people  to  threaten  the  liberties  of  Europe,  he 
sees  in  her  situation  nothing  but ''  complete  ruin,  without  the  chanc 
resurrection,"  and  still  reckons,  that  when  she  recovers  her  nominal  ( 
tence  by  a  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  'Mt  will  be  as  much  as  al! 
neighbours  *'  can  do,  by  a  steady  guarantee,  to  keep  her  upon  her  ba« 
(Works,  vii.  185.)  That  he  should  confound  all  persons,  as  well  as  th 
in  his  extravagant  speculations,  surprises  less  than  such  delusions  as 
We  are  little  astonished  at  fmding  him  repeatedly  class  the  humane 
chivalrous  La  Fayette  with  the  monster  Robespierre ;  but  when  we 
him  pursuing  his  theory,  that  all  Atheists  are  Jacobins,  so  far  as  to  cl 
Hume  with  being  a  leveller,  and  pressing  the  converse  of  the  proposi 
so  far  as  to  insinuate  that  Priestley  was  an  Atheist,  we  pause  incredu 
over  the  sad  devastation  which  a  disordered  fancy  can  make  in  the  i 
understanding. — (vii.  58.) 

That  the  warlike  policy  which  he  recommended  against  France, 
more  consistent  than  the  course  pursued  by  the  ministry,  may  be  adm 
The  weak  and  ruinous  plan  of  leaving  the  enemy  to  conquer  all  Eu 
while  we  wasted  our  treasure  and  our  blood  in  taking  sugar  islanc 
increase  the  African  Slave  Trade,  and  mow  down  whole  armies  by  pestil 
has  been  oftentimes  painted  in  strong  colours,  never  stronger  than  the  t 
and  our  arms  only  were  successful  when  this  wretched  system  was  i 
doned.  But  if  Mr.  Burke  faintly  and  darkly  arraigned  this  plan  of 
rations,  it  was  on  grounds  so  purely  fanciful,  and  he  dashed  the 
with  such  a  mixture  of  manifest  error,  that  he  unavoidably  both  prer 
his  councils  from  being  respected,  and  subjected  his  own  policy  to.i 
tations  full  as  serious  as  those  he  brought  against  the  Government, 
highly  approved  of  the  emigration,  because  France  was  no  longer  i 
out  of  France ;  be  insisted  on  an  invasion,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  n 
ing  monarchy  and  punishing  its  enemies ;  he  required  the  advanced 
of  the  attacking  army  to  be  composed  of  the  bands  of  French  gentli 
emigrants,  and  to  be  accompanied  by  the  exiled  priests;  and,  in  onj 
make  the  movement  more  popular,  they  were  to  be  preceded  by  the 
clamation  of  solemn  leagues  among  the  allies,  never  to  treat  with  a  re] 
that  had  slain  its  king,  and  formal  announcements  that  they  entere 
country  to  punish  and  to  restore. 

Mr.  Burke  lived  not  to  see  the  power  of  the  revolutionary  govemmentc 
ftself  resistless  in  the  direction  he  had  pronounced  impossible,  or  prove! 
less  in  the  only  way  he  deemed  it  formidable.  The  downfall  of  th 
vemmcnt  he  lived  not  to  see  thrice  accomplished,  without  one  of  his 
being  followed.  Yet  let  us  not  doubt  his  opinions  upon  the  restoral 
his  favourite  dynasty,  had  he  survived  its  exile.  With  all  his  bright  j 
and  solid  learning,  his  venerable  name  would  have  been  found  at  the 
or  rather  say  in  advance,  of  the  most  universally  and  most  justly  conte 
faction  in  the  world.  The  Ultras  would  have  owned  him  for  their  I< 
and  would  have  admitted  that  he  went  beyond  them  in  the  uncompioi 
consistency  of  his  extravagant  dogmas.    He  who  had  deemed  the  ki 

^  8he  bmi  at  fbat  time  760,000  men  under  «nm,iiil\usaSi  cxSKa^  ^^v  ^  «MmA 
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jpuoishmeiits  that  should  be  meted  out,  the  most  importaot  point  to  settle 
previously,  and  had  thought  it  necessary,  in  many  a  long  and  iabouM^d 
page,  to  discuss  this  when  the  prospects  of  the  Bourbons  were  desperate, 
(vii.  187,)  and  to  guard  them  by  all  arguments  against  listening  to  plans  of 
amnesty,  would  have  objected  vehemenlly  to  every  one  act  of  the  restored 
government ;  regarded  the  charter  as  an  act  of  abdication  ;  the  security  of 
property  as  robbery  and  sacrilege  :  the  impunity  of  the  Jacobins,  as  making 
the  monarch  an  accessary  after  the  fact  to  his  brother's  murder  :  and  what 
^11  men  of  sound  minds  regarded  as  a  slate  of  great  improvement,  blessing 
the  country  with  much  happiness,  freeing  it  from  many  abuses,  and  giving 
it  precious  hopes  of  liberty,  he  would  have  pronounced  the  height  of  misery 
and  degradation.  If  such  had  not  proved  to  be  his  views,  living  in  our 
times,  he  must  have  changed  all  the  opinions  which  ho  professed  up  to  the 
liour  of  his  death. 

Upon  one  subject  alone  could  he  have  been  found  ranged  with  the  Liberal 
parly  of  the  present  day ;  he  always,  from  a  very  early  period,  and  before 
sound  principles  w^re  disseminated  on  questions  of  political  economy,  held 
the  most  enlightened  opinions  on  all  subjects  of  mercantile  policy.  Here 
his  mind  seemed  warped  by  no  bias,  and  his  profound  understatiding  and 
habits  of  observation  led  him  right.  His  works  abound  with  just  and 
original  reflections  upon  these  mailers,  and  they  fotm  a  striking  contrast  to 
the  narrow  views  which,  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  prone  to  take  of  all  that 
touched  the  interests  and  the  improvement  of  mankind.  For  his  whole 
habits  of  thinking  seemed  perverted  by  the  dread  of  change ;  and  he  never 
reflected,  except  in  the  single  case  of  llic  Irish  (Catholics,  that  the  surest  way 
of  bringing  about  a  violent  revolution,  is  to  resist  a  peaceful  reform. 

As  he  dreaded  all  plans  of  amendment  which  sought  to  work  by  perceiv- 
able agency,  and  within  a  moderate  compass  of  time,  so  he  distrusted  all 
who  patronized  them — asserting  their  conduct  to  be  wild  and  visionary  en- 
thusiasm at  the  best,  but  generally  imputing  their  zeal  to  some  sinister  motives 
of  personal  interest.  Mostunjustly-^most  unphilosophically — most  unthink- 
ingly— it  is  the  natural  tendency  of  men  connected  with  the  upper  ranks 
of  society,  and  separated  from  the  mass  of  the  community,  to  undervalue 
things  which  only  affect  the  rights  or  the  interests  of  the  people.  Against 
this  leaning  to  which  he  had  yielded,  it  becomes  them  to  struggle;  and  their 
honest  devotioti  to  the  cause  of  peaceable  improvement,  their  virtuous  la- 
bours bestowed  in  advancing  tlie  dignity  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-crea- 
tures, their  perils  and  their  losses  encountered  in  defence  of  the  tights  of 
oppressed  men,  are  the  most  glorious  titles  to  the  veneration  of  the  good  and 
the  wise — ^but  they  are  titles  which  he  would  have  scornfully  rejected,  or 
coTered  with  the  tide  of  his  indignant  sarscasm,  whom  Providence  had  en- 
dowed with  such  rare  parts,  and  originally  imbued  with  such  love  of  liberty, 
that  he  seemed  especially  raised  up  as  an  instrument  for  instructing  and 
mending  his  kind. 

In  the  imperfect  estimate  of  this  great  man's  character  and  genius,  which 
we  have  now  concluded,  let  it  not  be  thought  that  we  have  made  any  very 
large  exceptions  to  the  praise  unquestionably  his  due.  We  have  only  abated 
claims  preferred  by  his  unheeding  worshippers  to  more  than  mortal  en- 
dowments. Enough  will  remain  to  command  our  admiration,  after  it  shall 
be  admitted  that  he  who  possessed  the  finest  fancy,  and  the  rarest kciowled^. 
did  not  equally  excel  other  men  in  sound  awd  eAm  \w^^jsv^^V\  ^wq.w^v^ 
exdteour  wonder  at  the  degree  in  which  Yve  waa  ^AVfc^  m^woa'sX^^^'^  ^>^ 
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genius,  though  our  creduhly  be  not  staggered  by  the  assertion  of  a  miracu- 
lous union  of  them  alt.     We  have  been  contemplating  a  great  marvel,  cer- 
tainly, not  gazing  on  a  supernatural  sight ;  and  we  retire  from  it  with  the  | 
belief,  that,  if  acutcness,  learning,  imagination  so  unmeasured,  were  never-  ( 
before  combined,  yet  have  there  been  occasionally  witnessed,  in  eminent  ^ 
men,  greater  powers  of  close  reasoning  and  fervid  declamation,  oftentimes 
a  more  correct  taste,  for  the  most  part  a  safer  judgment.* 


DEMOgTHENES.f 


Without  any  ostentation  of  profound  reflection  or  philosophical  remark— 
with  few  attempts  at  generalization — without  the  glare  and  attraction  of 
prominent  ornaments — with  extremely  few,  and  those  not  very  successful, 
instances  of  the  tender  and  pathetic — with  a  considerable  degree  of  coarse- 
ness, and  what  we  should  call  vulgarity,  particularly  in  his  great  oration— 
and,  absolutely,  without  any  pretension  to  wit  or  humour,  to  have  ac- 
quired the  reputation  of  the  Greatest  Orator  whom  the  world  has  ever 
produced,  is  a  peculiarity  which  belongs  to  the  character  of  Demosthenes. 
In  00  other  instance,  in  the  whole  range  and  circle  of  the  Fine  Arts,  is  the 
same  ascendancy  admitted  with  the  same  degree  of  unanimity.  ''  Of  the 
three  Poets,"  for  instance,  **  in  three  distant  ages  born,"  what  critic  has  ever 
pretended,  with  any  success  at  least,  to  class  and  place  them  in  (heir  due 
rank  and  order  of  merit?  Is  it  not  notorious,  that,  with  one  reader,  the 
vigour  and  freshness  of  the  father  of  poetry  have  superior  charms;  with 
another,  the  delicacy  of  taste  and  passion  pre-eminent  in  the  Roman  poet; 
and,  with  a  third,  the  learned  copiousness  of  our  own  countryman?  Not 
to  mention  the  partisans  of  Dante,  of  Tasso,  and  of  Ariosto,  who  severally 
contest,  for  these  distinguished  Italians,  the  point  of  precedence  with  the 
three,  most  usually  admitted,  Princes  of  Epic  Poetry.  To  the  Tragedians 
of  antiquity,  the  same  observation  applies.  The  gorgeous  declamation  of  ^ 
iEschylus,  the  passionate  eloquence  of  Euripides,  and  the  measured  state*  • 
liness  of  Sophocles,  attract  to  each  their  several  admirers  and  advocates, 
without  being  able  to  procure  an  admitted  superiority.  The  same  thing 
may  be  said  of  the  Greek  and  Roman,  and  (if  there  be  any  who  do  not 
shrink  from  the  comparison)  of  the  modern  Historians  also.  Nobody  afiects 
to  say  which  is  the  best. — To  take  one  instance  more. — In  a  case,  in  which, 
amongst  every  descri|)tion  of  readers  in  this  kingdom,  learned  and  un- 
learned, there  is  a  more  perfect  (and  we  doubt  not,  in  the  main,  just)  agree- 
ment, than  upon  any  other  subject  of  criticism  whatever, — we  mean  the 
almost  universally  prevalent  opinion  of  the  unrivalled  excellence  of  our 
own  Shakspeare — is  not  this  very  preference  of  the  Poet  of  Nature  con- 
sidered, by  our  fastidious  neighbours,  as  a  decisive  proof  of  the  remains  of 

*  In  the  RctIcw  of  Colerldge*8  Biographia  Liieraria,  Vol.  xxviii.  page  503,  there  In  a  well- 
wrilten  sketch  of  the  character  of  E<iiiiuiiU  Burke,  h  in  no  violation  of  coofideocc  to  state  that  it 
was  the  production  of  the  late  Mr.  Ilazlitt.  as  it  has  been  since  reprinted  in  the  miwvllaneoiu 
\»ork«»  ofthatclevfr  and  ill-appreoiatrd  author. 
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^barism, — Ihc  **  vestigia  ruris"  amongst  us?  To  Demosthenes  alone,  in 
hat  faculty  which  is  common  to  the  whole  species,  and  one  of  its  highest 
fisliDctions,  and  in  which  all  mankind  must  have  been,  in  some  degree, 
lis  competitors,  is  the  palm  conceded  by  (nearly)  the  unanimous  consent 
f  ancient  and  modern  times. 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  do  more  than  make  extracts  sparingly  from  Iho 
lany  things  which  have  been  w  rilten  upon  this  subject ;  but  wo  shall  notice 
>ine  of  the  most  remarkable.  The  opinion  delivered  by  Hume  (in  which 
e  has  been  implicitly  followed  by  Dr.  Blair)  in  his  celebrated  Essay  upon 
•loquence,  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  our  readers. 

By  no  other  writer,  not  merely  has  a  more  decisive  judgment  been  pro- 
punced  in  favour  of  Demosthenes,  but  by  none  are  the  peculiar  qualities  and 
istinguishing  properties  of  his  style  more  vigorously  and  happily,  though 
riefly,  portrayed,  than  by  this  most  acute  and  ingenious  Critic.  After 
Mnarking  that  his  manner  is  more  chaste  and  austere  than  that  of  Cicero, 
3  proceeds  thus — **  Could  it  be  copied,  its  success  would  be  infallible  over 

modern  assembly.     It  is  rapid  harmony  exactly  adjusted  to  the  sense  : 

is  vehement  reasoning  without  any  appearance  of  art :  it  is  disdain, 
3ger,  boldness,  freedom,  involved  in  a  continued  stream  of  argument:  and, 
r  all  human  productions,  the  Orations  of  Demosthenes  present  to  us  the 
Lodels  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection."  How  well  this  agrees 
ith  the  testimonials  of  antiquity,  we  shall  see  hereafter;  for  the  present  we 
lall  only  remark,  that  this  commendation  of  Demosthenes  is  in  a  style  of 
ecision,  and  even  of  animation,  very  diiTerentfrom  the  balancing  and  cau- 
cus system  habitually  adopted  by  our  reserved  and  dispassionate  country- 
lan.  It  is  manifest  he  must  have  felt  very  strongly,  before  he  would  have 
ipressed  himself  so  warmly. 

Longinus  is,  obviously,  a  writer  for  effect.  The  different  authors,  who 
re  the  subjects  of  his  criticism,  are,  in  truth,  little  more  than  instruments 
)r  forwarding  his  principal  purpose,  which  is  to  let  his  readers  see  what 
e  himself  can  do  in  the  sublime.  In  his  often  quoted,  and,  we  suppose  we 
lost  add,  celebrated  description  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  orators,  for  in- 
tance,  in  which  he  is  pleased  to  compare  the  one  to  a  thunderbolt,  and  the 
Iher  to  a  conflagration, — what  precise  idea  of  their  particular  qualities  can 
le  collected — what  distinct  or  individual  picture  of  the  leading  features  and 
huracteristics  of  those  great  masters  is  presented  to  the  mind?  Apart  from 
he  principal  purpose  of  showing  off,  we  believe  he  might  as  usefully  have 
iompared  them  to  frost  and  snow.  This  writer,  however,  in  his  general 
iriticism  upon  Demosthenes,  after  having  contrasted  him  with  Hyperides,  and, 
ipparently,  intimated  a  pretty  strong  opinion  in  favour  of  the  latter,  ( as  to 
he  correctness  of  which  opinion  we  have  no  direct  means  of  judging,  but 
IS  Cicero  is  against  him,  we  doubt  not  he  is  wrong,)  concludes  with  the  fol- 
owing  laboured  and  remarkable  passage. 

f<f  « 

«ft«7«6  liVA  S'eifiifjLeiLlct  (k  yeif  et^etv  ^sfiHov  cty^^a>7riyct)  i^pet  gV  ietvlov 
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iv  lif  K§fAvvS$f  ^^o/Ai¥oif  u/J^votXAi  id  oftfMLlA  hlfAilo,  a  dvlo^^oi 

'*  Formuiiucli,  Iiowovit,  om  tlio  iM^aiitioi^  of  (h»  one  (i(y()erliles)  all 
numcrouf,  aru  not  great  in  th»lr  kind,— -are  (ho  producliona  of  a  pe 
no  cxcilornont,— 'aro  in(^f(ici(5ut,  and  mv\v  a»  |K!rmii  the  hearer  (o  i 
untnovud,  no  one,  for  tliia  reason,  who  reada  ily|H$ridea,  iit  fmpaiN 
But  the  oth(!r  (U.)  having  ac(|ijired  qualitiea  of  the  tiigheat  ordf 


improved  them  to  the  highi^at  pilch  of  wirfeclion, — a  t^me  of  wddln 

rIchniHW  and  copiouanew  of  alyle,— jiwfnf»i«  r 


iiearUfelt  paction,— -a  richniHM  and  copiouaneM 
(Mtption, — rapidity,  and,  in  addition  to  thews— that  which  in  his  p 
charactitriMtic,  a  force  and  power  which  none  have  ever  approad 
having,  1  nay,  appropriated  to  himnclf  in  abundance  thege,  which 
rather  to  he  deemed  gifta  vouchaafrsd  to  him  from  the  Uodtf,  than 
4jiialitieH  and  excellencoA,  he  thereby  always  auri)aaai?fl  all  com|H;titioi 
aa  a  compenaation  for  hfa  d(;fc(*.tM,  ho  alrikea  down  Ix^fore  him,  ait  if 
thunderbolt,  all  oratora  of  all  timcM,  and  conaumea  them  in  his  hia? 
it  would  bo  easier  for  a  man  to  behold,  with  iindar/led  eyes,  (he  li^ 
flashing  upon  him,  than  to  contemplate  without  emotion  his  suc(m!Ss 
various  pasaicms." 

Our  readers  will  not  fail  to  remark,  (and  therefore  chiefly  the  (ji 
ia  made)— we  do  notsay  what  efforlH  tlie  rhetorician  makes, — but  in 
agonies  and  convulsions  he  throws  himself  to  give,  if  |K)asible,  an  ai 
idea  of— what  he  seems  to  think,  the  more  than  human  excell< 
this  Orator. 

Cicero,  to  whose  admirable  proficiency  and  transcendontnowers  ^ 
done  no  more  than  justice  upon  former  occasions,  and  wliose  les 
upon  a  subject  of  this  nature,  Is  almost  conclusive,  never  speaks  of  I 
prede(*.essor  and  prototyins,  except  in  terms  of  the  most  unbounded 
afl'ected  admiration. — **  It  is  perfectly  astonishing,"  says  he,  •*  ho 
Demosthenes  is  sup<!riorto  all  the  (ifecian  orators, — In  Gratcisvei 
ribus  quid^m  admirabile  est,  quantum  int<^r  omnes  unus  excellat." 
-—Upon  another  iHicasion,  lie  thus  expmsses  himmilf.  '*  Demostlu 
may,  without  difdculty,  pronounce  to  Im^  absoIut<dy  p(»rf<M;t,  and  • 
in  no  particular/'—^ ''  Plan^  (|uid/^m  perfectiim,  (^t  cui  nihil  adinodij 
Vemosthenem  facilA  dixeris."— Not  Plato  mon^  iropious,  not  I.ysi 
aimnle,  not  Isocrati^smoreflnlshed,  not  II yperidiw  more  acute, — ne 
itself  mom  Attic— *f''  Ne  Athenasquid/)m  ipsas  magU  credo  fulsMti 
Practically,  and  judging  by  experience,  and  with  reference  lo  ai 
wliich  had  existiul,  he  pronr)unces  him,  as  we  have  seen,  absolutely 
and  declares  'Uhat  what  he  (Cicero)  was  attempting,  Demosthc 
achiovisd  ."—f  **  Vides  perfects  ilium  multa  perilcere,—nos  miilta  c< 

ilium  posse,  iios  velle  (|uocunque  modo  Causa  postulet.  dlcere."  I 
occasion,  he  goes  fartln^r,  and  dedan^s,  as  a  nmson  for  his  preferenc 
Demosthenes  had  formed  himself  upon  a  model  of  imaginary  ex 
and  not  of  what  had  been  known  to  exist  in  any  person."— f  **  I 
mo  long/^  omnibus  iinum  anteferre  Demosthenem,  qui  vhn  ac^ton; 
ad  eam,  quam  Beniiam,  Kloquentiam,  non  ad  cam  (|uam  in  ali< 
agnoverim."  KIsewhere,  he  does  Indeed  complain,  and  it  is  with 
apology  for  liis  own  unreasonableness,—''  that  lie  is  so  severe  a  ci 
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10  difGcult  lo  be  pleased,  as  not  even  to  be  satisfied  by  Demosthenes  himself; 
who,  though  he  admits  him  *Mo  be  above  all  competition  in  every  species 
Moratory,  did  not,  as  it  seems,  always  fill  his  ears — so  greedy  and  capa- 
cious were  they,  and  always  longing  after  something  immense  and  infmite." 
— •'  Tantum  abest  ut  nostra  miremur,  ut  usque e6  difficile ac  morosi  sumus, 
ut  nobis  non  satisfaciat  ipso  Demosthenes;  qui  quanquam  unus  emincat  in 
omni  gcnere  dicendi,  tamon  non  semper  implet  aures  meas :  M  sunt  avida 
et  capaces,  et  semper  aliquod  immensum  infinitumq.  dosidercnt."*     It 
leems  then  thnt  this  wonderful  man,  by  his  unwearied  diligence, — his  ever- 
ksting  application  to  one  single  object, — by  constant  reflection  and  endless 
efforts, — in  the  Senate, — in  the  Forum, — at  Athens, — at  Tusculum,  had 
been  able  to  frame  to  himself,  with  difficulty  nevertheless,  a  possible  ex- 
cellence,— an  imaginary  perfection, — a  beau  ideal,  beyond  the  performances 
even  of  Demosthenes. — Just  as  no  degreee  of  dignity  or  of  loveliness  can  bo 
Mipposed  to  exist,  beyond  which  art  may  not  be  supposed  to  reach ;  (the 
Olympian  Jupiter  was,  wo  are  told,  a  sort  of  concentrated  Majesty, — and 
the  Coan  Venus  a  quintessence  of  Beauty) ;  —or  as  in  Geometry,  no  point, 
however  remote,  can  be  assigned,  beyond  which  another  may  not  be  as- 
sumed in  the  vast  and  boundless  regions  of  absolute  space. 

To  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  we  refer  the  more  willingly  ;  because, 
(hough  inferior  to  none  in  powers  of  composition  himself,  or  of  forming 
I  judgment  on  others,  he  is,  for  some  reason  or  other,  less  known  and  ad- 
mired than  he  deserves.  This  distinguished  Critic,  as  many  of  our  readers 
are  aware,  commences  his  Treatise  on  **  The  Oratorical  Power  of  Demos- 
thenes," with  a  general  definition  of  stylo,  of  which  he  (as  does  Cicero) 
makes  three  kinds :  which  are  usually  called,  the  Austere,  the  Florid,  and 
the  Middle.  Having,  discussed  the  general  subject,  he  proceeds  to  examine, 
with  much  acuteness  and  sagacity,  the  respective  properties  and  merits  of 
Lysias,  Thucydides,  Isocrates,  and  Plato.  He  then  comes  to  Demosthenes, 
on  whose  account,  he  observes,  the  preliminary  observations  and  criticisms 
had  been  introduced,  and  l)egins  his  notice  of  him  by  the  following  (to 
US,  at  least,  we  know  not  what  M.  Planche  may  think),  untranslateable 

yifnf  moiKihe^ft   KcCi  ImhiiOdToif  iTtis'gh'^dv  JtvS'^dffiVy  hot  n^evot  n^ia>o-i 

•WiitFof  ilvAi  ka)  dl9Ki7f'  i^  dwivlQV  <f'  ivlSv  offtt  Kfdri^A  Kcti  XfWtf"!- 
(tmrmrA  iv,  mktyofjJvof,  cvvJ^ttvvn,  Ktti  ixieiv  eK  vohhSv  ^teLhiKlov  «^'ar«- 
x^ri^H, — fjLrytt^owtwif  hfliv  ^v9ftrrriv,  A^i^nrov — e^nhKAyfJLivnv,  a-vvtipn' 
— ^-ctWyVfUMfV,  «fcA»5lV»I''— e^vrWfcV,  ihAfeiv' — ov/lovov,  dveifJiivnr — iiS'sTcty, 
mntfdv' — li^lxjnvy  ^uJ^ltxjiv*  /S'iv  hoKKArr^a'AV  ffi  yn^M^iVfiiv^  wct^d 
lA  d^oitotf  nrotv^euf  U^nridf*  S^  a^a^av  Mav  /JLOf^tif  dfjLoytiii  i/,eli- 
K^jfiAViV  fJrf  3rioV  n  ^Al^tav  i\^  ixsTvof  if  a  Sv,  ^APAKfWfxtvof  o^^if  7ctV 
ArdfflMr/irfer*  iin  hAhixr^  toikIkov  ePw  Xf^H'"^  *^  dvs'ft  a-o^S,  tcUh^  d^A^ 
Hkw  dKovf  0  fjMKKov  Av  llf  thdffiiw.  *Lycd  fJLiv  notAvlnv  llVA  S'O^AV  l/Wf 
vnf  AttfJLog'^ivHf  hi^Mf  %(»,  ka)  t*  x^f^^'^Wf*  *^'^^^  d^oS'l  i^e^fJii  dvlca, 

"  Demosthenes,  then,  finding  the  art  of  public  speaking  in  this  state, — 
flo  skilfully  improved,  and  coming,  as  he  did,  after  men  of  such  excellence, 
<lid  not  condescend  to  become  an  imitator  of  any  one  style  or  person, — 

•  Out.  t  Diwi.  Hal.    Vo\.  Vi.  ^^"0%,    Oi!L«^^A>Sw».-  ^'^^ 
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conceiving  ihem  all  lo  be  half  artists  and  incomplete ; — but,  seTecting 
from  all  whatever  was  the  best  and  the  most  useful  in  each,  he  combined 
and,  out  of  the  many,  made  up  a  species  of  composition, — sublime,  yet 
simple, — ^redundant,  yet  concise, — refined,  yet  idiomatic, — declamatory, 
yet  natural, — austere,  yet  lively, — nervous,  yet  flowing, — soft,  yet  pun- 
gent,— temperate,  yet  passionate,— differing,  in  no  respect,  from  Proteus, 
celebrated  by  the  poets  of  old  for  being  able  to  assume,  without  effort, 
every  kind  of  shape ; — whether  he  was  some  God  or  Daemon  who  deceived 
the  vision  of  mankind,  or,  as  one  would  rather  guess,  some  gifted  person, 
accomplished  in  the  power  of  speech,  by  which  he  imposed  upon  the 
senses  of  every  hearer.  Some  such  notion  have  I  of  the  oratory  of  De^ 
mosthenos ;  and  this  description  I  give  of  it,  that  it  is  composed  of  every 
species." 

In  another  part,  he  selects  a  passage  (and  a  very  beautiful  one)  from  the 
Funeral  Oration  of  Plato,  and  then  one  from  that  part  of  the  Oration  for 
the  Crown,  which  includes  the  celebrated  Apostrophe,  and  places  them 
side  by  side.     He  then  proceeds  thus : 

**  There  is  surely  no  one,  who  has  even  a  moderate  skill  in  composition, 
and  is  not  determined  to  wrangle  and  dispute,  who  must  not  readily  admit, 
that  the  latter  specimen  as  much  exceeds  the  former,  as  the  arms  of 
warfare  are  superior  to  those  which  are  used  in  shows  and  spectacles,— 
as  real  figures  to  shadows, — or  as  the  bodies  of  men  trained  up  in  air 
and  exercise  are  to  those  which  have  been  rocked  and  dandled  in  con- 
finement and  luxury." 

Ov^elf  hiv  Of  ovx  ofJLo^oyia-eiV  si  fjLovoy  i^oi  ff^^fittv  M^ctv  Teft  Ao- 
y>sfy  kol)  fjLtils  ^oicTKetyoff   i   (jLiire  <fyVepiV  lif,  Sto9  ha^ifHV   twV  cw>7iW 

TOfji^evltifleov,  etKn^iveti  S'e  o  4«f  etS'ci^m,  iv  nhtco  ePg  ka)  *7rovotf  7g^f«eft- 

J.  The  preference  hero  given,  our  readers  will  observe,  is  over  no  less  a 
writer  than  the  one,  of  whom  it  has  been  said,  that  if  the  Gods  spoke 
Greek,  which,  if  we  had  any  faith  in  the  Polytheism  of  antiquity,  we  should 
believe  they  did, — without  doubt  Jupiter  would  adopt  his  style.  Again, 
(and  it  shall  be  our  last  extract),  after  saying,  that  when  he  read*  Isocrates 
he  feels  himself  in  a  composed  and  tranquil  state;,  not  unlike  that  which  is 
induced  by  soft  music,  he  goes  on  thus  : 

"Olof^p  <f^  AnfjLoc^iviss  livei  hd^a  hiycov^  ev^aciS  ISy  aec)  S'svfo  KAKsiffe 
AyofJLoLt^  Tcl^ofsTefov  iP  iri^^  fJL€TeL?^etfjL^eiva>v' — oltitSv^  dyaviav,  Mw^i 
KeCJel<^^ovaVf  fjLtcSv,  eh€a>v  &jvom^  ofyt^ifisvof,  <^^ov&v, — eLTctvlec  let.  T«t^ 
fjLslcLKA^P><Lvmy  oo'A  KfAlsTv  oLV^faTrivnf  ^yw^wf.*}* 

**  But  when  I  take  up  one  of  the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  I  am  wroughl 
up  to  a  pilch  of  enthusiasm,  and  am  hurried  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
assume  one  passion  after  another, — distrusting, — labouring, — fearins;,— 
despising, — hating, — now  moved  with  compassion,  now  with  good-will, 
— sometimes  with  anger,  and  sometimes  with  envy, — taking  up>  in  suc- 
cession, every  passion  that  sways  the  human  breast/' 

We  cannot  go  farther.  Our  readers  will,  at  once,  recognize  in  the  de- 
scription which  this  admirable  writer,  who  is  worthy  of  being  a  t^ommen- 
tator  on  Demosthenes,  gives  of  his  own  hurried  and  varied  emotions,  lli*" 
very  effects  which  Cicero,  in  his  glowing  panegyric  upon  Eloquence,  a^ 

*  Dion,  Hal     Vol  ii.  pa-e  298.     Oxford  Edition.     Fol. 
f  IbUi     Vol  il  page  238. 
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ribes  lo  the  pofwer  of  speech.    Dionysius  concludes  by  asking,  if,  at  such 
i  distance  of  time  from  the  transactions  themselves,  when  all  interest  has 
ong  ago  subsided,  such  marvellous  impressions  are  made  by  the  bare  pe- 
•usal, — What  must  have  been  the  effect  upon  the  contemporary  Athenians 
md  strangers  who  flocked  to  hear  the  Orator  defend  his  own  and  his 
joiintry's  cause, — and  that,  too,  with  a  force  and  energy  of  action  which  is 
admitted  to  have  been  foremost,  if  possible,  amidst  his  numerous  and  trans- 
cendent qualifications?* — **What,"  said ^schines  to  the  Rhodians,  ap- 
jilauding  the  recital  of  the  speech  which  caused  his  banishment, — **  What 
if  you  had  heard  the  monster  himself?"  Ti  cTg,  el  dvTi  th  «&wf/«  akyikouIs  ! 
After  perusing  these  testimonials,  to  which  addition  might  be  made  at 
pleasure,  from  persons  of  the  highest  authority, — themselves  at  once  judges 
and  masters  of  composition,  if  such  ever  existed,  the  first  question  which 
so^esls  itself  is, — where  are  discoverable  these  astonishing  properties, — 
these  dispensations  of  the  Divinity? — In  what  part  of  the  Speech  does  the 
thunderbolt  reside  ?  By  what  peculiar  arrangement — ^by  what  laborious  and 
artificial  structure — ^by  what  display  of  ornament,  has  the  Orator  contrived 
lo  attract  such  unbounded  and  passionate  commendation  ? — To  which  our 
classical  readers  are  aware  that  we  must  answer,  that  these  praises  have 
been  bestowed  upon  compositions  remarkable  for  simplicity,  in  the  whole 
of  which,  we  will  venture  to  say,  not  one  single  ornament  (for  its  own  sake) 
is  to  be  found ;  in  which  there  are  no  splendid  patches ;  where  a  vulgar  ap- 
petite for  tropes,  figures  and  metaphors  (no  matter  how  introduced)  must 
remain  unsatisfied  ; — where,  though  the  composition  is  so  highly  wrought, 
that  one  of  the  critics,  to  whom  we  have  referred,  bestows  a  whole  page 
open  a  sentence  of  a  dozen  words,  tp  show  the  delicacy  of  its  structure,  and 
Ihe  disorder  which  would  ensue  upon  the  slightest  alteration  or  transposition 
of  any  of  its  parts,  yet  would  no  one  suppose  that  to  the  mind  of  Demosthenes 
was  ever  present  more  than  one  idea, — ^his  subject,  and  nothing  but  his 
subject.   Not  that  we  would  be  supposed  as  flying  in  the  face  of  such  a  body 
of  criticism: — we  |)erfeclly  agree  with  it,  and  are  aware  that,  when  ap- 
parently unadorned,  he  is  adorned  the  most;  but  we  notice  this  general 
abstemiousness  observable  in  the  manner  of  Demosthenes,  not  merely  as 
peculiar  lo  his  character,  but,  in  some  degree,  as  illustrative  of  his  powers. 
The  less  imposing  and  attractive  he  is  upon  a  superficial  observation,  the 
more  of  substance  must  there  be  to  justify  such  commendations  from  such 
judges.    The  truth  is,  that  this  vigour, — this  tension, — this  sublimity,  of 
which  we  read  so  much,  is  not  discoverable  in  detached  parts, — in  striking 
and  brilliant  passages,  but  in  the  effect  of  the  whole.    The  Spirit  and  Power 
and  Rapidity,  which  are  so  justly  celebrated,  and  which,  in  the  perusal  of 
his  Orations,  we  assuredly  perceive  and  feel,  are  the  Soul,  which  dwells  in 
no  particular  part,  but  which  pervades  and  vivifies  the  whole  mass. 

Spiritus  intus  alit,  totamque  ii^uaa  per  artus 
mensagitat  molem,  et  mayno  se  corpore  miscet. — ^n.  vi. 

To  judge  fairly,  we  must  take  the  whole  piece.  The  **  ex  pede  Herculem*' — 
if  ever  an  admissible  rule  of  criticism  in  the  case  to  which  it  is  applied, 
^hich  we  much  doubt,  assuredly  furnishes  no  means  of  judging  of  the  merits 
of  Demosthenes.  An  attempt  to  give  the  effect  of  any  oration  by  a  selection, 
or  the  merit  of  the  whole  by  splendid  passages,  would  be  as  hopeless  as  to 

'  DcmoBthenem  ferunt  ei,  qui  quaesivisset  quid  primum  PSRPt  in  diccndo^ — actionem, — quid  sC' 
'■'uailum,  idem,— et  idem  tertium  rcspondisse.    Ctc.  de  CI.  Orat. 
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produce  an  adequate  idea  of  the  bounding  elasticity, — the  matchlosg  sym- 
metry and  ethereal  attitude  of  the  entire  Apollo,  by  the  productioa  of  a  finger 
or  an  ear. 

Some  of  the  smaller  Orations  of  Demosthenes, — and  those  too,  which 
have  contributed  not  a  little  to  his  reputation  (the  Philippics  ^e  mean], 
might  be  selected,  in  which  not  one  ornament  (in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the 
•word)  or  figure  of  speech  is  discoverable.  A  certain  studied  temperance 
and  downright  homeliness  of  manner,  and  a  choice  of  matter  illustrating  and 
enforcing  his  view  of  the  subject,  and  never  above  it,  pervade  the  whole, 
-—mixed  lip,  indeed,  with  an  earnestness,  zeal,  force  and  passion,  which 
account  for  their  celebrity. — Even  in  the  Oration  for  the  Crown, — ^the  most 
perfect,  undoubtedly,  and  comprehending  in  it  the  excellences  of  the  rest, 
though  every  species  of  weapon  in  the  oratorical  armoury  is  employed,— 
poetical  description, — indignant  exaggeration, — inflammatory  declamation, 
and  bold  apostrophe,  yet  is  there  not  an  instance,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
(and  we  appeal  to  those  of  our  readers  the  most  confidently  who  have  studied 
him  best),  in  which  they  appear  to  be  ostentatiously  introduced,  or  in  which 
they  are  not  sustained  by  the  surrounding  passages  of  the  speech.  They, 
indeed,  more  nearly  resemble  an  occasional  and  accidental  inflanmiation  of 
the  fervid  and  electric  torrent  which  the  orator  is  pouring  on  his  hearers, 
than  foreign  and  adventitious  lights  brought  forward  for  mere  purposes  of 
shining  and  display.  The  sublime  appeal  to  the  manes  of  the  heroes  of 
Marathon  and  Platae^,  to  which  wc  shall  not  be  suspected  of  referring,  io 
order  to  bestow,  for  the  thousandth  time,  unnecessary  commendation,  or 
to  compare  it,  as  we  have  seen  Dionysius  did,  with  any  effort  of  human 
composition,  wc  notice  for  a  different  object.  It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
boldest  and  most  excessive,  and,  from  the  constant  reference  to  it,  we  must 
suppose,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  his  figures.  Those,  however,  who 
will  take  up  the  speech  at  that  part  where  Demosthenes  describes  the  je*- 
lousy  and  distrust  which  rankled  between  the  Athenians  and  Thebans  before 
the  battle  of  Cheronaea,  the  removal  of  which  formed  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful feats  of  his  policy  and  eloquence,  and  will  pursue  his  lofty  appeals  to 
national  honour,  and  the  deeds  of  their  ancestors,  which  called  upon  the 
Athenians,  if  necessary,  rather  to  fall  in  a  struggle  for  liberty  and  glory,  than 
to  pursue  inglorious  security  in  obedience  to  Philip ; — those,  we  say,  viho 
follow  up  the  preceding  passages  with  any  thing  of  ^n  adequate  spirit,  wiB 
feel  themselves,  from  the  tone  of  excitement  and  elevation  which  surround 
it,  upon  a  level  with  the  sublimity  of  this  most  celebrated  apostrophe.  Let 
this  passage,  then,  have  its  reputation:  we  shall  not  attempt  to  add  to  it; 
but  we  call  upon  our  readers,  when  they  feel,  by  actual  experiment,  how 
little  this  part  stands  out  from  the  rest,  to  reflect  what  must  be  the  tone  d 
the  surrounding  parts  to  sustain  what,  if  taken  by  itself,  must  be  deemed 
such  extravagance  and  excess. 

In  adverting  to  the  apparently  natural  growth  of  ornament  in  the  Ora- 
tions of  Demosthenes,  and  pointing  it  out  as  a  proof  of  their  excellence,  we 
must  not  omit  to  notice  how  different  is  the  conduct  of  his  antagonists  aod 
rivals  in  this  particular. — iEschines,  whose  general  good  taste  is  undoubted, 
in  the  concluding  paragraph  of  his  Oration,  after  having  dwelt  upon  the 
laws,  the  breach  of  which  by  Ctesiphon  formed  the  strength  of  his  case 
(and  nothing  could  be  stronger),  in  the  treatment  of  which  subject  he  had 
been,  of  course,  plain  and  simple  and  didactic,  by  design,  without  any  pre- 
viou3  excitement  to  justify  it,  breaks  out,  all  at  once,  into  this  exclamation 
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Ihen  (I  call  you  to  witness — ye  Earth,  and  Sun,  and  Virtue,  and  In- 
and  Education,  by  which  we  distinguish  what  is  honourable)  haye 

and  given  my  help;  if  adequately,  and  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the 
mof  the  laws, — as  I  wished; — if  imperfectly,  then  only  as  I  have 
ible." — E^flJ  fdiv  Sv^  S  Tn,  xcti  *HAi«,  ka)  Afg^w,  xct)  Si/wV/f,  ka\ 
ce,  N  S't^tyivti^Kof^v  Tie  JcetAic,  etc.— Who  does  not  perceive,  that  this 

appeal  to  bodies  and  qualities,  which  had  nothing  to  do  with  his 
lar  subject,  and  hardly  with  any  other,  is  a  mere  oratorical  flourish  t 
ingly,  we  find  that  Demosthenes,  in  his  reply  upon  him,  ridicules 
itured  and  misplaced  apostrophe,  and  charges  ^Eschines  with  con- 
g  the  controversy  between  them  as  an  afiair  of  the  Itmga,  and  under 
ea,  bawling  and  mouthing  ^  Fit,  etc.  etc.  like  a  tragedy  hero. — The 
ibser>'alions  apply,  perhaps  with  more  justice, — certainly  more  fre- 
f,  to  Cicero's  style, — or,  rather  to  passages  which,  though  the  ad- 
\u  of  schoolboys,  are  unquestionably  the  most  faulty,  and  from  which, 
ad  not  redeemed  himself  by  the  great  body  of  his  Orations,  he  would 
liave  commanded  the  extraordinary  admiration  of  more  severe  judges. 
Oration  for  Marcellus,  in  returning  thanks  to  Caesar  for  sparing  him, 
storing  him  to  his  honours,  he  breaks  out, — '*  By  heavens,  the  very 
)f  this  Senate-house  are  impatient  to  express  their  gratitude  to  you, 
Caesar,"  etc. — **  Parietes,  mediusfidiilis  C.  Caesar,  ut  mihi  videtur, 
[Jurias  gratias  tibi  agere  gestiunt,"  etc. — In  one  of  his  Orations  against 
,  we  have  the  following  animated,  and  tolerably  sustained^  but  ne- 
less  rhetorical  and  professional  passage — **  Should  I  paint  the  horrors 
scene, — not  to  Roman  citizens,  not  to  the  allies  of  our  state, — not  to 
vho  have  ever  heard  of  the  Roman  name, — not  even  to  men,  but  to 
creatures ;  or,  to  go  Jurther,  should  I  lift  up  my  voice  in  the  most 
e  solitude,  to  the  rocks  and  mountains,  yet  should  I  surely  see  those 
md  inanimate  parts  of  nature  moved  with  terror  and  indignation,  at 
ital  ol  so  enormous  an  action."  Hume's  TransL — ^*  Quod  si  hsec  non 
$9  Rcmianos,  non  ad  aliquos  amicos  nostrse  civitati,  non  ad  eos  qui 

Romani  nomen  audissent ;  denique  si  non  ad  homines,  verilm  ad 
;  aut  etiam,  ut  bmgius  progrediar^  si  in  aliqu^  desertissim^  solitudine 
a  et  ad  scopulos  heec  conqueri  et  deplorare  vellem,  tamen  omnia  muta 
iianima  tantd  et  tam  indign^rerum  atrocitate  commoverentur." — ^We 
rare,  that  there  is  all  that  composition  can  do  to  carry  this  off;  and 
is  excitement  also — but  the  artist  shows  himself  too  strongly.  But 
rould  have  expected  from  the  second  orator  in  the  world,  in  the  full 
uon  of  his  powers,  in  a  passage  of  no  irritation, — a  mere  literary  sub- 
-in  praise  of  the  poets,  and  his  client  one  of  the  number,  the  following 
5  declamation? — '*  Rocks  and  deserts  answer  to  their  voice ;  savage 
ers  are  arrested  by  their  song,  and  stand  still ; — shall  we,  formed  as- 
5  by  the  best  instruction,  refuse  to  be  moved  by  the  power  of  song?"^ 
axa  et  solitudines  voci  respondent ;  bestise  saepe  immanes  cantu  flee- 
'  atque  consistunt;— *-nos,  instituti  rebus  optimis,  poetarum  voce  non 
niB"?" — ^From  these,  and  innumerable  other  instances  which  might  be 
)d,  but  from  which,  we  repeat,  it  would  be  most  unjust  to  form  a 
lent  of  Cicero,  it  is  quite  manifest,  that  his  art  is  much  more  upon  the 
B ;  that  he  is  much  more  ostentatious  than  Demosthenes ;  and  that,  in 
nstances,  sound  criticism  must  often  disapprove ;  as,  indeed,  we  find 
nortal  oraU^ himself  pronouncing  sentence,  at  amore  adxatiosd^^Qi^ 
fgAgB^Dt,  againsi  some  early  and  tancitu\,  \i\s^\o^V^'^^^'^'^^®^ 
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sages  of  his  own,  from  their  very  excess,  and  because  too  far  removed  from 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  men, — minus  aptse  rebus  agendis. 

The  next  question  is, — How  is  the  ascendancy  of  Demosthenes  to  be  ac- 
counted for? — We  arc  aware  of  the  fearful  extent  of  this  inquiry,  and  must  f 
confme  ourselves  within  certain  limits. — ^The  language,  rich  as  it  is,  un- 
doubtedly, and  copious  and  powerful,-— expressing  the  varieties  of  moods, 
and  tenses,  and  cases  by  most  artificial  and  elegant  inflexions,  without  the 
aid  of  our  useful,  but  untuneful  monosyllables, — will,  shall,  would,  could, 
should,  etc, — with  (he  delicacy  of  compound  words,  which  frequently  assign 
qualiiications  and  degrees  to  expressions,  which,  with  us,  are  general  and 
indeOnitc  (to  fear,  to  love,  etc.  means  any  quantity  of  the  sensation,  and  is, 
qf  itself i  indeterminate) — the  peculiarity  of  the  middle  voice  partaking  of 
the  active  and  passive  nature ; — this  language,  we  doubt  not,  is  an  ingredient 
in  the  case,  but  we  think  overrated,  and  too  much  relied  upon  in  considering 
this  subject. 

The  true  solution  of  this  phenomenon  is  to  be  looked  for,  we  believe, 
in  the  singular  state  and  condition  of  Greece,  and  of  Athens  more  particu- 
larly.— ^A  republic  of  independent  nations,  differing  from  each  other  in 
their  particular  habits  and  institutions,  but  united  for  purposes  of  general 
safety, — burning  with  the  most  anxious  and  jealous  desire  of  surpassing 
each  other ; — brought  into  frequent  contact  and  collision  upon  set  and 
solemn  occasions  of  Religion— of  Games— of  Spectacles; — nursed  and 
pampered  into  the  most  unbounded  and  bigotted  nationality  by  the  achieve- 
ments of  their  ancestors, — a  nationality  kept  alive  by  Poetry,  by  Oratory, 
— by  Monuments  and  Inscriptions; — impressed  with  an  unshaken  belief 
(not  very  far  removed  from  the  truth),  that  whatever  was  great  and  good, 
and  virtuous  and  splendid,  centered  in,  and  was  confined  to  their  own  ter- 
ritory : — such  a  people  were  continually  goaded  and  stimulated  to  exertion 
by  the  most  intense  rivalry  and  impatient  thirst  for  glory.  The  very  nar- 
rowness of  their  limits,  to  which,  in  their  firm  persuasion,  no  accession  of 
importance  or  of  value  would  have  been  made,  if  the  rest  of  the  world  had 
been  added,  by  facilitating  frequent  intercourse,  served  only  to  condense 
the  spirit. — The  eager  controversy  for  victory  at  their  games, — the  anxiety 
and  interest  in  the  spectators,  and  the  infinite  applause  w^hich  was  showered 
down  upon  the  victors,  serve  to  illustrate  the  course  and  tendency  of  our 
remarks,  of  which  we  purpose  only  to  give  our  readers  a  taste,  willioul 
pursuing  them  in  all  their  details. — *'  Why  do  you  not  die,  Diagoras,"  said 
a  spectator  at  the  Olympic  Games  to  the  father  of  two  victorious  sons,— 
**Why  do  you  not  die, — for  you  cannot  become  a  God?" — **  Moriri  Diagora, 
neque  enim  in  ccelum  accensurus  es."  In  a  nation  composed  of  such  ma- 
terials, and  in  such  a  constant  strife  for  eminence  and  superiority,  tho 
Athenians  were,  unquestionably,  the  foremost  in  the  race  of  fame, — and 
that  too  of  literary  fame.  We  forbear  to  notice  other  particulars,  which 
are  only,  incidentally,  to  our  present  purpose,  and  come  at  once  to  the 
study  of  Oratory.  Not  merely  from  what  they  have  left  us,  which  would 
justify  an  inference  of  their  superiority  in  the  art,  but  from  the  direct  tes- 
timony of  Demosthenes  himself,  given  in  the  most  unsuspicious  and  un- 
desiguing  manner,  it  appears  that  such  was  the  contemporary  opinion 
respecting  them.  When  he  spoke  for  the  Crown,  Greece  came  and  list- 
ened to  him.  This  ascendancy  we  must,  of  course,  attribute  not  merely 
to  the  peculiar  aptitude  of  this  most  ingenious  and  lively  people  for  m^'ng 
</  proncicucy,  but  to  the  vigour  and  earnestness  of  the  pursuit.    Eloquent* 
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iras  the  road  to  honours  and  distinction ;  and  the  competitors  for  them 
outstripped  each  other  in  proportion  to  their  acquirement  and  success. 
Sow  this  we  take  to  bo  the  solution.  **  Honos  alit  artes,"  says  Cicero  most 
Inily,  '  omnesque  incenduntur  ad  studia  gloria ; "  and  the  quantity  of  exer- 
Uon  is  sure  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  ardency  of  the  love  of  fame.  And 
18  in  Greece,  generally,  and  particularly  at  Athens,  the  intensity  of  (his 
glorious  passion  was,  for  the  reasons  we  have  generally  alluded  to,  greater 
we  belieye  than  it  ever  was  in  any  other  country,  it  would  only  be  rea- 
looable  to  expect,  and  accordingly  we  are  informed,  that  there  were 
greater  exertions  made  in  cultivating  public  speaking,  than  there  can  have 
been  anywhere  else, — and  this  accounts  for  excellence. — Our  readers  are 
aware,  that  Fielding  has  proved  saiisfaciorilyj  in  his  dry  and  humorous 
manner,  that  an  author  will  write  something  better,  for  knowing  something 
of  his  subject ;  but  we  are  persuaded  that  our  readers  will  not  require  us 
U)  make  out,  by  regular  deduction,  that  a  man  who  employs  his  whole  life 
ia  one  pursuit,  is  likely  to  excel  another  who  applies  only  one-tenth  part 
of  the  time  to  it. 

If  our  limits  would  allow  us,  we  should  abstain  from,  entering  into  par- 
liculars  of  the  midnight  lamp  and  labours  of  Demosthenes.  Cicero  abounds 
in  them,  and  Plutarch  still  more.  We  will  confine  ourselves  to  one  slight 
circumstance.  He  could  not,  it  seems,  pronounce  the  first  letter  of  his 
lywn  profession,  the  r  in  Rhetor ;  a  letter,  by  the  way,  which  sticks  in  the 
diroatsof  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  empire.  How 
few,  we  would  ask,  amongst  us,  even  in  the  educated  classes,  who  have 
ODce  been  fairly  infected  with  this  impediment,  have  the  courage  and  re- 
solution to  conquer  a  defect, — unpleasant  in  conversation,  but,  for  any  of 
the  higher  exertions  of  elocut^n,  fatal?  Yet  Demostliencs,  we  are  told, 
by  some  means  or  other  (we  wish  we  had  an  easier  receipt  than  his,  for 
the  sake  of  some  of  our  nearest  English  neighbours)  contrived,  by  perse- 
Terance,  to  vanquish  the  difficulty,  and  to  articulate  the  stubborn  guttural 
wmt  plainly.  '' Exercitatione  fccisse,  ut  plenissime  diceretl"  Cicero's 
exertions  were  equal.  His  Life  is  before  us  in  his  works ;  and  from  them 
It  appears,  that  he  literally  never  said,  or  did,  or  thought  of  any  thing  else 
oat  in  what  manner  to  improve  himself  in  oratory.  The  consequence  has 
been,  that  if  ihe  world  should  last  ten  times  as  long  as  it  has  done  already, 
ice  believe  he  never  will  be  surpassed  in  mere  composition. 

When  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  concur  expressly  upon  any  subject  con- 
nected with  eloquence,  he  must  be  a  bold  man  who  diders  from  them. 
Now  the  former,  in  his  Oration  for  the  Crown,  in  the  only  passage  in  which 
be  speaks  of  his  own  talent,  and  the  latter  in  his  principal  Treatise,  declares 
fliat  ihe  audience  forms  the  speaker.    With  reference  to  Demosthenes, 
Cicero  observes  of  the  Athenians,  **  that  their  judgment  was  always  correct 
and  genuine;  so  that  an  orator,  who  courted  their  approbation,   never 
durst  venture  to  use  a  single  unauthorized  or  offensive  expression." — 
"  Semper  oratorum  eloquentiae  moderatrix  fuit  auditorum  prudentia." 
And  again,  of  the  Athenians,  in  the  same  passage — **  Semper  fuit  prudens 
lilicerumq.  judicium,  nihil  ut  possent  nisi  incorruptum  audire  et  elegans. 
Eoram  religioni  cum  serviret  orator,  nullum  verbum  insolens,   nullum 
odiosum  ponere  audebat." — Orat. 
After  this,  we  will  not  stop  to  discuss  the  qualities  of  the  Athenian  Moh^ 
L  a  contrasted  with  the  British  Senate,  or  incut  ftvG  Wx^\^  q,\  i^  \i»\^^0«w  'cK 
k  PriTi/eg»,  by  ^7  opinion  we  might  express  •, — -bwX.  Vh\a  ^VX^^sV  \^  ^^\:\»nx\ 

VOL.  n.  ^^ 
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Ihal  in  one  most  essential  particular  afTecting  the  very  business  of  a  speaker, 
Demoslhenes  had  a  manifest  advantage,  in  possessing  an  audience  perfeclly 
oi>en  to  persuasion.     Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
government,  it  furnished  materials  most  fit  for  eloquence  to  work  upon. 
The  people,  themselves  the  legislators,  if  convinced  by  what  they  heard,  . 
manifested  their  conviction  by  instant  adoption.    The  power  of  the  orator  ." 
was  confessed, — the  effect  immediate, — his  triumph  complete.    Now,  ki  I 
us  sec  how  the  case  is  in  the  British  House  of  Commons,  which,  from  Ihe  , 
spirit  of  inquiry  amongst  our  countrymen, — their  love  ojf  liberty,  the  pa-  ^ 
rent  and  nurse  of  eloquence, — their  information,  as  well  as  from  the  ,. 
freedom  of  debate,  which  has  obtained  there  for  more  than  a  century — and,  ^ 
above  all,  from  the  weighty  and  interesting  subjects  of  discussion,  must  be  / 
considered  the  principal  theatre  for  oratory  in  modern  times.     In  that   . 
assembly,  then,  can  any  Member,  judging  from  experience  and  observar  ,■ 
tion,  reasonably  hope  to  produce  that  effect,  which   Cicero  justly  con-  ., 
siders  so  honourable  and  so  gratifying — **mentesimpellerequ6  velit,  unde  ." 
autem  velit,  deducerc?" — May  not  the  Division    usually    be  predicted  '.^ 
before  the  commencement  of  the  debate? — Are  not  the  opinions  of  ho-  . 
nourable  Members  securely  deposited  in  th^ir  heads,  or  in  their  pocketo,   . 
or  in  some  place  of  security  into  which  Eloquence  cannot  penetrate?    la  ^ 
it  not  a  fact,  of  obvious  and  indisputable  notoriety,  that  the  greatest  speak- 
ers on  both  sides  of  the  question  (and  they  cannot  both  be  right)  do  fit-  . 
quently  exhibit  their  powers  without  obtaining  a  single  convert — ^witbooC 
procuring  a  single  vote?    And  can  the  same  animation, — the  same  eneiigy,  , 
— and,  in  one  word,  the  same  eloquence  be  expected,  where  there  is  no 
possible  chance  of  producing  (that  which  is  the  primary  object — the  ob- 
vious use — the  legitimate  end  of  all  speaking] — conviction,  and  convifr- 
fion  manifested  by  the  overt  act  of  adopting  or  rejecting  the  measure  which  I 
the  orator  recommends,  or  from    which    he  dissuades? — If  it  be  said  , 
that,  as  to  the  effect  within  doors,  this  may  be  true ;  the  speaker  may  no 
doubt,  in  one  sense,  consider  himself,  by  a  sort  of  reflex  operation,  ai 
convincing  the  distant  inhabitants  of  Cumberland  or  Cornwall. — ^Butao 
may  a  writer  composing  in  his  closet :  and  surely  it  cannot  be  said,  (ai  ^ 
assuredly  it  has  never  yet  been  supposed,)  that  such  an  obscure  and  remote 
anticipation  of  we  know  not  what  success,  can  be  compared  to  the  spirit- 
stirring  effect — the  electrical  excitement  of  a  numerous,   attentiTe,  and 
above  all,  a  convertible  audience. 

In  many  respects,  the  Trial  by  Jury,  as  practised  in  this  country,  seems 
much  better  calculated  to  elicit  and  encourage  this  admirable  talent.  Their 
integrity — their  impartiality — their  openness,  approaching  to  facility,  to  im- 
pression, are  all  strong  excitements  to  exertion,  and  calculated  to  lead  10 
success.  The  nature  of  the  subjects,  indeed,  which  come  before  them,  « 
generally  incapable  of  ornament,  and  devoid  of  interest,  and  the  peculiar 
study  of  those  who  address  them, — a  study  which,  though  Burke  says  (ire 
know  not  how  truly)  it  does  more  to  quicken  and  invigorate  the  under- 
standing fJian  all  other  sciences  put  together,  is  an  enemy  to  good  taste  and 
composition,  and  often  seems  to  thrive  best  without  them, — these,  un- 
doubtedly, are  serious  objections.  Yet  we  have  seen,  from  the  speeches 
of  Lord  Erskine,  both  public  and  private,  and  since,  from  a  defence  of  an  i 
alleged  libel  upon  the  subject  of  military  punishments  by  Mr.  Brougham, 
what  might  be  expected  if  subjects  of  general  interest  and  discussion  couM 
be  coustantly  submitted  to  a  tribunal  so  impartial  and  assailable.     Upon 
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die  merits  of  Lord  Erskine's  Speeches,  we  have  delivered  our  deliberate 
opinioD,  and  ^all  not  proceed  again  over  the  same  ground.  In  those  of  a 
particular  description,  in  which  feeling  and  passion  are  more  immediately 
coDcerned,  nothing  can  exceed  tlie  delicacy  and  tenderness  with  which  he 
KHnelimes  describes  scenes  of  domestic  endearment  and  felicity,  or  the  lofty 
tone  of  indignation  with  which  he  lashes  and  scourges  their  invaders.  On 
)lher  occasions,  he  brings  forward  circumstances  of  an  oppositie  description 
with  equal  effect  and  energy.  In  one  particular  case,  where  he  represents 
lis  clieDt  the  defendant,  by  every  previous  understanding  between  them- 
lelves, — by  plighted  faith,— by  every  virtuous  and  honourable  attachment 
md  implied  engagement,  as  the  husband  of  the  plaintiffs  wife,  whatever 
brms  or  ceremonies  might  have  been  employed  to  give  an  appearance  to 
Ibe  contrary,  and  then  brings  the  plaintifT  forward  as  the  violator,  and 
makes  him  the  defendant, — the  whole  conception  is  in  a  strain  of  boldness, 
and  executed  with  a  degree  of  vigour  worthy  of  Demosthenes  himself.  But 
we  have  adverted  again  to  these  admirable  Speeches,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
an  observation  connected  with  our  present  subject,  which  arises  very  for- 
cibly from  a  perusal  of  his  last  and  highest  efTort, — the  defence  of  Stockdale. 
Wc  are  persuaded,  that  if  Lord  Erskine*s  ex^Ttions  had  been  conGned  to 
the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  never  would  have  produced  any  thing 
half  so  excellent  as  his  Speeches  generally ; — nor,  if  our  Indian  policy  had 
been  discussed  before  Lords  or  Commons,  could  he  have  produced  that. 
Nobody  required  more,  nor  benefited  more  largely,  from  the  accompanying 
sensations  of  his  audience,  which  are,  in  truth,  the  support  and  food  oi  an 
orator.*  tie  felt  his  ground  inch  by  inch.  Never  could  he  have  been 
elevated  to  the  pitch  of  that  most  extraordinary,  most  poetical  and  sublime 
passage,  so  entirely  in  the  tone  of  Antiquity,  (we  mean  the  introduction  of 
(he  Savage  in  his  Speech,)  by  the  cold,  and,  comparatively,  unmeaning, 
"UiMrr-A/ma"  of  an  assembly  which  would  not  be  convinced  (so  far  as  con- 
viction is  manifested  by  conduct)  "though  one  rose  from  the  dead."  He 
loved  to  domineer  over  the  wills  and  affections  of  men,  not  for  mere  pur- 
poses of  empty  admiration,  but  to  gain  them  over  to  his  side — to  gain  his 
efiif0.  Thfe,  when  he  was  addressing  the  Jury,  he  did;  and,  what  is 
beyond  comparison  the  highest  of  all  possible  stimulants,  he  eaw  and  felt 
ttiat  he  was  doing  at  the  time.  He  tells  us  so,  or  rather  he  told  them  so  at 
Ihe  moment.  Secure  of  this  point,  but  not  satisfied,  and  not  permitting  the 
advantage  gained  to  be  even  a  stage  and  resting-place  in  his  lofty  career  ;— 
animated  by  success,  and  conscious  of  his  strength, — in  the  midst  of  uni- 
versal inflammation — of  his  audience  and  of  himself,  he  proceeded  to  deliver 
Ihat  victorious  and  triumphant  passage,  which  contributed,  doubtless, 
largely  to  the  deliverance  of  his  client,  and  will  remain  an  everlasting 
monument  of  his  own  glory,  whilst  the  name  of  England  and  its  language 
shall  endure.— *'  What,"  we  can  only  add  with  ^schines,— **what  if  we  had 
beard  him  r 

Large,  however,  and  ample  as  have  been  our  commendations  of  this 
celebrated  oration,  we  cannot  conclude  (though  at  the  utmost  verge  of  our 
limits)  without  observing  that  no  speaker  has  approached  so  nearly,  in 
general  resemblance  and  manner,  to  Demosthenes,  as  Mr.  Fox.  No  poli- 
tidan,  we  believe,  and  few  scholars,  understood  and  admired  the  old  master 
more  perfectly.     Many  striking  properties  and  qualities  were  the  same  in 

'  CioCTO  remarks  thit,  k  the  condud  of  DcmoBthenes  in  V\w  OtaUsA  ^tn  VVveOcvwvi. 
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bolh.  A  certain  sincerity  and  opr^n-lieartednaM  of  manner, — an  appa 
entire  and  Uiorough  conviction  of  being  in  the  right, — ^an  everlastiof 
suit  of,  and  entire  devotion  to  the  subject,  to  the  seeming  ne^ 
forgetfulness  of  every  thing  else, — an  abrupt  tone  of  vehcmenc 
indignation, — ^a  steadfast  love  of  freedom,  and  corresponding  hatred 
pression  in  all  its  forms, — a  natural  and  idiomatic  style, — vigour,  argi 

E>wer— these  were  characteristics  equally  of  the  Greek  and  English  ( 
ven  in  the  details,  in  their  hurried  and  hasty  transitions, — in  the 
of  parentheses  to  get  rid  of  minor  topics  as  thev  proceed,  and  in  the  g 
structure  of  sentences,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  point  out  fn 
similarity/ 


MACHIAVELLLf 

On  the  Works  and  Cbarael4nr  of  MaebisTellL 

Those  who  have  attended  to  the  practice  of  our  literary  tribunal,  ai 
aware  that,  by  means  of  certain  legal  fictions  similar  to  tliose  of 
minster  Hall,  we  are  frequently  enabled  to  take  cognizance  of  casei 
beyond  the  sphere  of  our  original  jurisdiction.  We  need  hardly  say, 
fore,  that,  in  the  present  instance,  M.  P6rier  is  merely  a  Kicliard  Roe 
his  name  is  used  for  the  sole  purpose  of  bringing  Uachiavelli  into  a 
and  that  be  will  not  be  mentioned  in  any  subsequent  stage  of  tlu 
eeedings. 

We  doubt  whether  any  name  in  literary  history  be  so  generally  < 
as  that  of  the  man  whose  character  and  writings  we  now  propose  to  coi 
The  terms  in  which  he  is  commonly  described,  would  seem  to  impo 
be  was  the  Tempter,  the  Evil  Principle,  the  discoverer  of  ambitic 
revenge,  the  original  inventor  of  perjury ;  that,  before  the  publication 
fatal  Prince^  there  had  never  been  a  hypocrite,  a  tyrant,  or  a  trai 
simulated  virtue  or  a  convenient  crime*  One  writer  gravely  assur 
that  Maurice  of  Saxony  learned  all  his  fraudulent  policy  from  that  exe 
volume.  Another  remarks,  that,  since  it  was  translated  into  TurkisI 
Sultans  have  been  more  addicted  than  formerly  to  the  custom  of  strai 
their  brothers.  Our  own  foolish  Lord  Lyttelton  charges  the  poor  Flor 
with  the  manifold  treasons  of  the  House  of  Guise,  and  tiie  massacre 
Bartholomew.  Several  authors  liave  hinted  that  the  Gunpowder  Pl<i 
be  primarily  attributed  to  his  doctrines,  and  seem  to  think  iJiat  his 
ought  to  be  substituted  for  tliat  of  Guy  Faux,  in  those  processions  by  * 
the  ingenuous  youth  of  England  annually  commemorale  the  [>reservat 
tlie  Three  Estates.  The  Cluirch  of  Rome  has  pronounced  his  works  ac( 
things.  Nor  have  our  own  countrymen  l>een  backward  in  testifying 
opinion  of  his  merits.  Out  of  bis  surname  they  have  coUutd  an  epitt 
a  knave — and  out  of  his  christian  name  a  svnonvme  for  the  Devil,  t 

*  The  eloqneoce  of  Dc«io«tben<!«  and  of  Che  Orefk  Onion  form  ihe  »utij«cC  of  iwo  d 
Kamf  iflMilMequeot  No«.  of  the  B,  Review.  H*^  Vol,  xxxn.  ;  i^e*  itt  aad  ^0.  The 
Im«o  attributed  to  the  auth  »i  of  tlu;  Ptregotug  critiqiu. 

f  (Barra  conpletet  de  Bladuafel,  traduiuw  pat  /.  V.  Pirkr,    Paris,  lfie>.— Vol.  xli 
269,    MSZ, 

I  Nick  Btacluav^  VkaA  mt'er  %  tnc^V, 
IW  be  cafe  His  name  u>  ous  oV&  Hw^.— Hadikrat.^aiVSia.  «nfiAv 
Bat,  frebdifre,tfctritiia0cfiiine»thMM^e0t%«en^MKMfiK^^ 
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It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  for  any  person,  not  well  acquainted  with 
(he  history  and  literatui'e  of  Italy,  to  read,  witliout  horror  and  amazement, 
the  celebrated  treatise  which  has  brought  so  much  obloquy  on  the  name  of 
Machiavelli.  Such  a  display  of  wickedness,  naked,  yet  not  ashamed,  such 
cool,  judicious,  scientific  atrocity,  seem  rather  to  belong  to  a  fiend  than  to 
the  most  depraved  of  men.  Principles  which  the  most  hardened  ruffian 
would  scarcely  hint  to  his  most  trusted  accomplice,  or  avow,  without  the 
disguise  of  some  palliating  sophism,  even  to  his  own  mind,  are  professed 
without  the  slightest  circumlocution,  and  assumed  as  the  fundamental  axioms 
of  all  political  science. 

It  is  not  strange  that  ordinary  readers  should  regard  the  author  of  such  a 
book  as  the  most  depraved  and  shameless  of  human  beings.  Wise  men^ 
however,  have  always  been  inclined  to  look  with  great  suspicion  on  th& 
aogels  and  demons  of  the  multitude :  and  in  the  present  instance,  several, 
circumstances  have  led  even  superficial  observers  to  question  the  justice  of 
the  vulgar  decision.  It  is  notorious  that  Machiavelli  was,  through  life,  a. 
zealous  republican.  In  the  same  year  in  which  he  composed  his  manual 
of  King-craft,  be  suffered  imprisonment  and  torture  in  the  cause  of  public 
liberty.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  martyr  of  freedom  should  have 
designedly  acted  as  the  apostle  of  tyranny.  Several  eminent  writers  have, 
therefore,  endeavoured  to  detect,  in  this  unfortunate  performance,  some 
concealed  meaning,  more  consistent  with  the  character  and  conduct  of  the 
author  than  that  which  appears  at  the  first  glance^ 

One  hypothesis  is,  that  Machiavelli  intended  to  practise  on  the  young 
Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  a  fraud  similar  to  that  which  Sunderland  is  said  to  have 
employed  against  our  James  the  Second, — that  he  urged  his  pupil  to  violent 
and  perfidious  measures,  as  the  surest  means  of  accelerating  the  moment 
of  deliverance  and  revenge.  Another  supposition,  which  Lord  Bacon  seems 
to  countenance,  is,  that  the  treatise  was  merely  a  piece  of  grave  irony, 
intended  to  warn  nations  against  the  arts  of  ambitious  men.  It  would  be 
easy  to  show  that  neither  of  these  solutions  is  consistent  with  many  passages 
in  the  Prince  itself.  But  the  most  decisive  refutation  is  that  which  is 
furnished  by  the  other  works  of  Machiavelli.  In  all  the  writings  which 
he  gave  to  the  public,  and  in  all  those  which  the  research  of  editors  has,  in 
die  course  of  three  centuries,  discovered — ^in  his  Comedies,  designed  for  the 
entertainment  of  the  multitude — ^in  his  Comments  on  Livy,  intended  for 
the  perusal  of  the  most  enthusiastic  patriots  of  Florence — in  his  History, 
iescribed  to  one  of  the  most  amiable  and  estimable  of  the  Popes — in  his 
Public  Despatches — in  his  Private  Memoranda,  the  same  obliquity  of  moral 
principle  for  which  the  Prince  is  so  severely  censured  is  more  or  less  dis-p 
cemible.  We  doubt  whether  it  would  be  possible  to  find,  in  all  the  many 
volumes  of  his  compositions,  a  single  expression  indicating  that  dissimulation 
and  treachery  had  ever  struck  him  as  discreditable. 

After  this,  it  may  seem  ridiculous  to  say,  that  we  are  acquainted  with 
few  writings  which  exhibit  so  much  elevation  of  sentiment,  so  pure  and 
warm  a  zeal  for  the  public  good,  or  so  just  a  view  of  the  duties  and  rights 
of  citizens,  as  those  of  Machiavelli .  Yet  so  it  is.  And  even  from  the  Prince 
itself,  we  could  select  many  passages  in  support  of  this  remark.  To  a 
reader  of  our  age  and  country,  this  inconsistency  is,  at  first,  perfectly 
bewildering.  The  whole  man  seems  to  be  an  enigma — ^a  grotesque  assem- 
blage of  incongruous  qualities — selfishness  and  generosity,  cruelty  and  bene- 
volence, cnifl  and  simplicity,  abject  villany  and  rom^AVk.  Vv^\5sc%J«^-   ^^"^ 
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sentence  is  such  as  a  veteran  diplomatist  would  scarcely  write  in  cipher  for 
the  direction  of  his  most  confidential  spy;  the  next  seems  to  be  extracted 
from  a  theme  composed  by  an  ardent  schoolboy  on  the  death  of  Leonidaii. 
An  act  of  dexterous  perfidy,  and  an  act  of  patriotic  self-devotion,  call  forth 
the  same  kind  and  the  same  degree  of  respectful  admiration.  The  moral 
sensibility  of  the  writer  seems  at  once  to  be  morbidly  obtuse  and  morbidly 
acute.  Two  characters  altogether  dissimilar  are  united  in  him.  They  are 
not  merely  joined,  but  interwoven.  They  are  the  warp  and  the  woof  of 
his  mind;  and  their  combination,  like  that  of  the  variegated  threads  in  shot 
silk,  gives  to  the  whole  texture  a  glancing  and  ever-changing  appearance. 
The  explanation  might  have  been  easy,  if  he  had  been  a  very  weak  or  a 
very  atfecled  man.  But  he  was  evidently  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 
His  works  prove,  beyond  all  contradiction,  that  his  understanding  was 
strong,  his  taste  pure,  and  his  sense  of  the  ridiculous  exquisitely  keen. 

This  is  strange — and  yet  the  strangest  is  behind.  There  is  no  reason  what- 
ever to  think,  that  those  amongst  whom  he  lived  saw  any  thing  shocking  or 
incongruous  in  his  writings.  Abundant  proofs  remain  of  the  high  estima- 
tion in  which  both  his  works  and  his  person  were  held  by  the  most  re- 
spectable among  his  contemporaries.  Clement  the  Seventh  patronized  the 
publication  of  those  very  books  which  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  following 
generation,  pronounced  unfit  for  the  perusal  of  Christians.  Some  mem- 
bers of  the  democratical  party  censured  the  Secretary  for  dedicating  the 
Prince  to  a  patron  who  bore  the  unpopular  name  of  Medici.  But  to  those 
immoral  doctrines,  which  have  since  called  forth  such  severe  reprehensions, 
00  exception  appears  to  have  been  taken.  The  cry  against  them  was  first 
raised  beyond  the  Alps — and  seems  to  have  been  heard  with  amazement  in 
Italy.  The  earliest  assailant,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  was  a  countryman  of 
our  own,  Cardinal  Pole.  The  author  of  the  Anti-Machiavelli  was  a  French 
Protestant. 

It  is,  therefore,  in  the  state  of  moral  feeling  among  the  Italians  of  those 
times,  that  we  must  seek  for  the  real  explanation  of  what  seems  most  mys- 
terious in  the  life  and  writings  of  this  remarkable  man.  As  this  is  a  subject 
which  suggests  many  interesting  considerations,  both  political  and  metaphy- 
sical, we  shall  make  no  apology  for  discussing  it  at  some  length. 

During  the  gloomy  and  disastrous  centuries  which  followed  the  downfall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  Italy  had  preserved,  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
any  other  part  of  Western  Europe,  the  traces  of  ancient  civilization.  The 
night  which  descended  upon  her  was  the  night  of  an  Arctic  summer :— the 
dawn  began  to  reappear  before  the  last  reflection  of  the  preceding  sunset 
had  faded  from  the  horizon.  It  was  in  the  time  of  the  French  Merovin- 
gians, and  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy,  that  ignorance  and  ferocity  seemed  to 
have  done  their  worst.  Yet  even  then  the  Neapolitan  provinces,  recog- 
nizing the  authority  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  preserved  something  of  Eastern 
knowledge  and  refinement.  Rome,  protected  by  the  sacred  character  of  its 
Pontiffs,  enjoyed  at  least  comparative  security  and  repose.  Even  in  those 
regions  where  the  sanguinary  Lombards  had  fixed  their  monarchy,  there 
was  incomparably  more  of  wealth,  of  information,  of  physical  comfort,  and 
of  social  order,  than  could  be  found  in  Gaul,  Britain,  or  Germany. 

That  which  most  distinguished  Italy  from  the  neighbouring  countries, 

was  the  importance  which  the  population  of  the  towns,  from  a  very  early 

period,  began  to  acquire.     Some  cities,  founded  in  wild  and  remote  silua- 

^ns,  by  fugitiyos  who  had  escaped  (com  the  rage  of  the  barbarians,  pre- 
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served  llieir  freedom  by  Iheir  obscurKy ,  lill  they  became  able  lo  preserve  il  by 
their  power.  Others  seem  lo  have  retained,  under  all  the  changing  dynas- 
ties of  invaders,  under  Odoacerand  Theodoric,  Narses  and  Alboin,  the  niu- 
Dicipai  institutions  which  had  been  conferred  on  them  by  the  liberal  policy 
of  the  Great  Republic.  In  provinces  which  the  central  government  was  too 
feeble  either  to  protect  or  to  oppress,  these  institutions  first  acquired  stabi- 
lity and  vigour.  The  citizens,  defended  by  their  walls,  and  governed  by  their 
own  magistrates  and  their  own  bye-laws,  enjoyed  a  considerable  share  of 
republican  independence.  Thus  a  strong  democratic  spirit  was  called  into 
action.  The  Carlovingian  sovereigns  were  too  imbecile  to  subdue  it.  The 
generous  policy  of  Otho  encouraged  il.  It  might  perhaps  have  been  sup- 
pressed by  a  close  coalition  between  the  Church  and  the  Empire,  it  was 
fostered  and  invigorated  by  their  disputes.  In  the  twelfth  century  it  attained 
its  full  vigour,  and,  after  a  long  and  doubtful  conflict,  triumphed  over  the 
abilities  and  courage  of  the  Swabian  Princes. 

The  assistance  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Power  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  Guelfs.  That  success  would,  however,  have  been  a  doubtful 
good,  if  its  only  efl'ect  had  been  to  substitute  a  moral  for  a  political  servitude, 
to  exalt  the  Popes  at  the  expense  of  the  Caesars.  Happily  the  public  mind 
of  Italy  had  long  contained  the  seeds  of  free  opinions,  which  were  now  ra- 
pidly developed  by  the  genial  influence  of  free  institutions.  The  people  of 
that  country  had  observed  the  whole  machinery  of  the  church,  its  saints 
aod  its  miracles,  its  lofty  pretensions  and  its  splendid  ceremonial,  its  worth- 
less blessings  and  its  harmless  curses,  too  long  and  too  closely  to  be  duped. 
They  stood  behind  the  scenes  on  which  others  were  gazing  with  childish  awe 
aod  inleres/.  They  witnessed  the  arrangement  of  the  pullie8,and  the  manu- 
tMture  of  the  thunders.  They  saw  the  natural  faces,  and  heard  the  natural 
voices  of  the  actors.  Distant  nations  looked  on  the  Pope  as  the  vicegerent  of 
the  Almighty,  the  Oracle  of  the  All-wise,  the  umpire  from  whose  decisions, 
io  the  disputes  either  of  theologians  or  of  kings,  no  Christian  ought  to  ap[)ea] . 
The  Italians  were  acquainted  with  all  the  follies  of  his  youth,  and  with  all 
the  dishonest  arts  by  which  he  had  attained  power.  They  knew  how 
often  he  had  employed  the  keys  of  the  Church  to  release  himself  from  the 
most  sacred  engagements,  and  its  wealth  to  pamper  his  mistresses  and  ne- 
phews. The  doctrines  and  rites  of  the  established  religion  they  treated 
with  decent  reverence.  But  though  they  still  called  themselves  Catholics, 
they  had  ceased  to  be  Papists.  Those  spiritual  arms  which  carried  terror 
into  the  palaces  and  camps  of  the  proudest  sovereigns,  excited  only  their 
coDtempt.  When  Alexander  commanded  our  Henry  the  Second  to  submit 
to  the  lash  before  tlie  tomb  of  a  rebellious  subject,  he  was  himself  an  exile. 
The  Romans,  apprehending  that  he  entertained  designs  against  their  liber- 
ties, had  driven  him  from  their  city ;  and,  though  he  solemnly  promised  to 
confine  himself  for  the  future  to  his  spiritual  functions,  they  still  refused  to 
re-admit  him. 

In  every  other  part  of  Europe,  a  large  and  powerfid  privileged  class 
trampled  on  the  people,  and  defied  the  government.  But,  in  the  most  flou- 
rishing parls  of  Italy,  the  feudal  nobles  were  reduced  to  comparative  insig- 
nificance. In  some  districts  they  took  shelter  under  the  protection  of  the 
powerful  commonwealths  which  they  were  unable  to  oppose,  and  gradually 
sunk  into  the  mass  of  burghers.  In  others  they  possessed  great  influence ; 
but  it  was  an  influence  widely  dilTerent  from  that  which  was  Ci^e,^CiSSR,4  ^^ 
ihe  cbieftains  of  the  Transalpine  kingdoms.    lYve^j  nn^v^  wviV  >^^^^^  \?evw^^^ 
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but  eminent  cllizens.    Instead  of  strengthening  their  fastnesses  among  tho 
mountains,  they  embelh'shed  their  palaces  in  the  market-place.     The  state 
of  society  in  tho  Neapolitan  dominions,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical State,  more  nearly  resembled  that  which  eiisted  in  the  great  monar- 
chies of  Europe.   But  the  Governments  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany,  through 
all  their  revolutions,  preserved  a  different  character.    A  people,  when  as- 
sembled in  a  town,  is  far  more  formidable  to  its  rulers  than  when  dispersed  ;* 
over  a  wide  extent  of  country.    The  most  arbitrary  of  the  Caesars  found  it  t 
necessary  to  feed  and  divert  the  inhabitants  of  their  unwieldy  capital  at  the   . 
expense  of  the  provinces.    The  citizens  of  Madrid  have  more  than  once   . 
besieged  their  sovereign  in  his  own  palace,  and  extorted  from  him  the  most  \ 
humiliating  concessions.     The  Sultans  have  often  been  oompelled  to  pro-  : 
pitiate  the  furious  rabble  of  Constantinople  with  the  head  of  an  unpopular 
Vizier.     From  the  same  cause  there  was  a  certain  tinge  of  democracy  in  . 
the  monarchies  and  aristocracies  of  Northern  Italy. 

Thus  liberty,  partially  indeed  and  transiently,  revisited  Italy ;  and  with 
liberty  came  commerce  and  empire,  science  and  taste,  all  the  comforts 
and  all  the  ornaments  of  life.  The  Crusades,  from  which  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  countries  gained  nothing  but  relics  and  wounds,  brouglit 
the  rising  commonwealths  of  the  Adriatic  and  Tyrrhene  seas  a  large  increwi 
of  wealth,  dominion  and  knowledge.  Their  moral  and  their  geograpbiod 
position  enabled  them  to  profit  alike  by  the  barbarism  of  the  West,  and  by 
the  civilization  of  the  East.  Their  ships  covered  every  sea.  Their  facUiriei 
rose  on  every  shore.  Their  money-changers  set  their  tables  in  every  citf . 
Manufactures  flourished.  Banks  were  established .  The  operations  of  ths 
commercial  machine  were  facilitated  by  many  useful  and  beautiful  in- 
ventions. We  doubt  whether  any  country  of  Europe,  our  own  'perhap 
excepted,  have  at  the  present  time  reached  so  high  a  point  of  wealth  and 
civilization  as  some  parts  of  Italy  had  attained  four  hundred  years  ago. 
Historians  rarely  descend  to  those  details  from  which  alone  the  real  state  of 
a  community  can  be  collected.  Hence  posterity  is  too  often  deceived  by 
the  vague  hyperboles  of  poets  and  rhetoricians,  who  mistake  the  splendoor 
of  a  court  for  the  happiness  of  a  people.  Fortunately,  John  Villani  has 
given  us  an  ample  and  precise  account  of  the  state  of  Florence  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  revenue  of  the  Republic  amounted  to 
three  hundred  thousand  florins,  a  sum  which,  allowing  for  the  depreciation 
of  tho  precious  metals,  was  at  least  equivalent  to  six  hundred  thousand 
pounds  sterling;  a  larger  sum  than  England  and  Ireland,  two  centuries  a|zo, 
yielded  annually  to  Elizabeth — a  larger  sum  than,  according  to  any  com- 
putation which  we  have  seen,  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  now  derives 
from  a  territory  of  much  greater  extent.  The  manufacture  of  wool  alone 
employed  two  hundred  factories  and  thirty  thousand  workmen.  The  cloth 
annually  produced  sold,  at  an  average,  for  twelve  hundred  thousand  florins; 
a  sum  fairly  equal,  in  exchangeable  value,  to  two  millions  and  a  half  of  oar 
money.  Four  hundred  thousand  florins  were  annually  coined.  Eighty 
banks  conducted  the  commercial  operations,  not  of  Florence  only,  but  of 
all  Europe.  The  transactions  of  these  establishments  were  sometimes 
of  a  magnitude  which  may  surprise  even  the  contemporaries  of  the  Barings 
and  the  Rothschilds.  Two  houses  advanced  to  Edward  the  Third  of 
England  upwards  of  three  hundred  thousand  marks,  at  a  time  when  the 
mark  contained  more  silver  IhanMv^  sYvWVviv^*  qWVx^  V^^s^^i  day,  and  when 
the  value  of^iiver  was  more  Vhau  (\ua^Tu\\^  lA'^WVWxtfs^  S*.   "Wir^v^ 
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enyirons  contained  a  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  inhabitants.  Id 
ious  schools  about  ten  thousand  children  were  taught  to  read ;  twelve 
d  studied  arithmetic;  six  hundred  received  a  learned  education. 
)gress  of  elegant  literature  and  of  the  fine  arts  was  proportioned  to 
the  public  prosperity.  Under  the  despotic  successors  of  Augustus, 
ields  of  the  intellect  had  been  turned  into  arid  wastes,  still  marked 
formal  boundaries,  still  retaining  the  traces  of  old  cultivation,  but 
:  neither  flowers  nor  fruit.  The  deluge  of  barbarism  came.  It  swept 
1  the  landmarks.  It  obliterated  all  the  signs  of  former  tillage.  But 
red  while  it  devastated.  When  it  receded,  the  wilderness  was  as 
len  of  God,  rejoicing  on  every  side,  laughing,  clapping  its  hands, 
forth  in  spontaneous  abundance,  every  £ing  brilliant,  or  fragrant, 
ishing.  A  new  language,  characterized  by  simple  sweetness  and 
ioei^y,  had  attained  its  perfection.  No  tongue  ever  furnished  more 
s  and  vivid  tints  to  poetry;  nor  was  it  long  before  a  poet  appeared, 
ew  how  to  employ  them.  Early  in  the  fourteenth  century  came 
e  Divine  Comedy,  beyond  comparison  the  greatest  work  of  imagi— 
which  had  appeared  since  the  poems  of  Homer.  The  following 
on  produced  indeed  no  second  Dante ;  but  it  was  eminently  distin^ 
by  general  intellectual  activity.  The  study  of  the  Latin  writers  had 
een  wholly  neglected  in  Italy.    But  Petrarch  introduced  a  more 

d,  liberal,  and  elegant  scholarship;  land  communicated  to  his  coun- 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  literature,  the  history,  and  the  antiquities 

e,  which  divided  his  own  heart 'with  a  frigid  mistress  and  a  more 
[use.  Boccacio  turned  their  attention  to  the  more  sublime  and  grace^ 
els  of  Greece. 

I  this  time,  the  admiration  of  learning  and  genius  became  almost  an 

among  the  people  of  Italy.  Kings  and  republics.  Cardinals  and 
vied  with  each  other  in  honouring  and  flattering  Petrarch.  Embas- 
n  rival  states  solicited  the  honour  of  his  instructions.  His  coronation 

the  Court  of  Naples  and  the  people  of  Rome  as  much  as  the  most 
nt  political  transaction  could  have  done.  To  collect  books  and  an- 
JO  found  professorships,  to  patronize  men  of  learning,  became  almost 
il  fashions  among  the  great.     The  spirit  of  literary  research  allied 

that  of  commercial  enterprise.  Every  place  to  which  the  merchant 
of  Florence  extended  their  gigantic  traffic,  from  the  bazaars  of  the 
0  the  monasteries  of  the  Clyde,  was  ransacked  for  medals  and  ma- 
«.    Architecture,  painting  and  sculpture,  were  munificently  encou- 

Indeed  it  would  be  difficult  to  name  an  Italian  of  eminence,  during 
od  of  which  we  speak,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  general 
»r,  did  not  at  least  affect  a  love  of  letters  and  of  the  arts, 
fledge  and  pubhc  prosperity  continued  to  advance  together.    Both 

their  meridian  in  the  age  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  We  cannot 
rom  quoting  the  splendid  passage,  in  which  the  Tuscan  Thucydidea 
s  the  state  of  Italy  at  that  period : — '*  Ridotta  tutta  in  somma  pace 
lillit^,  coltivata  non  meno  ne'  luoghi  pid  montuosi  e  pid  sterili  che 
muree  regioni  pi^  fertili,  ub  sottoposta  ad  altro  imperio  che  de'  suoi 
cii,  non  solo  era  abbondanlissima  d'  abitatori  e  di  ricchezze;  ma  il- 
sommamente  dalla  magnificenza  di  molti  principi,  dallo  splendors 
)  nobilissime  e  bellissime  citta,  dalla  sedia  e  maest^  della  reli^ionev 
r  uomini  preslantissimi  nelY  admimslTaziou^  A^^^  CQfSfe^>M^v3wi>^ 
DI  molto  Dobili  in  luiie  le  scienze,  ed  in  qyiAvMx^^  ^V.^  Y^<iO«sa.'^^ 
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industrioM."*   When  we  peruse  this  just  and  splendid  description,  vti^eaf 
scarcely  persuade  ourseWes  that  we  are  reading  of  times  in  which  the  annik 
of  England  and  France  present  us  only  with  a  frightful  spectacle  of  poverty, 
kirbarity,  and  ignorance.    From  the  oppressions  of  illiterate  masters,  «rf 
the  suflerings  of  a  brutalized  peasantry,  it  is  delightful  to  turn  totheopuM 
and  enlightened  Slates  of  Italy — to  the  vast  and  magnificent  cities,  the  porta, 
the  arsenals,  the  villas,  the  museums,  the  libraries,  the  marfa  filled  wifc  ; 
every  article  of  comfort  or  luiury,  the  manufactories  swarming  witii  ar- ' 
tisans,  the  Apennines  covered  with  rich  cultivation  up  to  their  very  summits,  ' 
the  Po  wafting  the  harvests  of  Lombardy  to  the  granaries  of  Venice,  and  : 
carrying  back  the  silks  of  Jlcngal  and  the  furs  of  Siberia  to  tlie  palaces  ol 
Milan.     With  peculiar  pleasure,  every  cultivated  mind  must  repose  on  Ihs 
fair,  the  happy,  the  glorious  Florence— on  the  halls  which  rung  wilh  the 
mirth  of  Puici — the  cell  where  twinkled  the  midnight  lamp  of  Politian-* 
the  statues  on  which  the  young  eye  of  Michael  Angelo  glared  wilii  Ibi 
frenzy  of  a  kindred  inspiration — the  gardens  in  which  Lorenzo  meditated 
some  sparkling  song  for  the  May-day  dance  of  the  Etrurian  virgins.    Alas, 
for  the  beautiful  city  (    Alas!  for  the  wit  and  the  learning,  the  genius  and 
the  love ! 

*'  Le  dtmne,  i  cnraVwr*,  gli  ftffiinni.  f^li  a^p, 
Cliei.e  in  voglkva  antorve  cnrleHifl, 
Lk  do?e  i  cuor  son  fafti  si  ntalvagi/'-f- 

A  time  was  at  hand,  when  all  the  seven  vials  of  the  Apocalypse  were  to 
be  poured  forth  and  shaken  out  over  those  pleasant  countries— a  lime  ol 
slaughter,  famine,  beggary,  infamy,  slavery,  despair! 

In  the  Italian  States,  as  in  many  natural  bodies,  untimely  decrepitude 
was  the  penalty  of  precocious  maturity.  Their  early  greatness,  an.i  their 
early  decline,  are  principally  to  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause — the  pr»* 
ponderance  which  the  towns  ac(|uired  in  the  political  system. 

In  a  community  of  hunters  or  of  shepherds,  every  man  easily  and  ncccs^ 
sarily  becomes  a  soldier.  Ilis  ordinary  avocations  are  perfectly  compatiUa 
with  all  the  duties  of  military  service.  However  remote  may  be  the  ex- 
pedition on  which  he  is  bound,  he  finds  it  easy  to  transport  with  him  the 
stock  from  which  ho  derives  his  subsistence.  The  whole  people  is  an  army; 
the  whole  year  a  march.  Such  was  tlic  stale  of  society  which  facilitated 
the  gigantic  compjests  of  A tti la  and  Timour. 

But  a  people  which  subsists  by  the  cultivation  of  the  earth  is  in  a  very 
diflerent  situation.  I'he  husbandman  is  bound  to  the  soil  on  which  he 
labours.  A  long  campaign  would  be  ruinous  to  him.  Still  his  piirsuila 
are  such  as  give  to  his  frame  both  the  active  and  the  passive  strength  ne- 
cessary to  a  soldier.  Nor  do  they,  at  least  in  the  infancy  of  agricultural 
science,  demand  his  uninterrupted  attention.  At  particular  timoii  of  the 
year  he  is  almost  wholly  unemployed,  andean,  without  injury  to  himself, 
afford  the  time  necessary  for  a  short  ex|)edition.  Thus  the  legions  of  Rome 
were  supplied  during  its  earlier  wars.  The  season  during  which  the  farms 
did  not  require  the  presence  of  the  cultivators  sufdced  for  a  short  inroad 
and  a  Iwitlle.  Thos*.»  operations,  too  frerpjently  interrupted  to  produce  de- 
cisive results,  yet  served  to  keiip  up  amon^  the  |>eople  a  degree;  of  disciplinr. 
and  courage  which  nmdered  them,  not  only  secure,  but  formidable.  The 
archers  and  billm^n  of  the  middle  ages,  who,  with  provisions  for  forty 

'iiiirrjardiiii,  lib.  i. 
I  Dante.  Piirgaiorio,  xir. 
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lays  at  Iheir  backs,  left  the  Gelds  for  the  camp,  were  troops  of  the  same 
lescriptioD. 

But»  when  commerce  and  manufactures  begin  to  flourish,  a  great  change 
akes  place.  The  sedentary  habits  of  the  desk  and  the  loom  render  tho 
exertions  and  hardships  of  war  insupportable.  The  occupations  of  traders 
md  artisans  require  their  constant  presence  and  attention.  In  such  a  com- 
nunity  there  is  little  sujpeHluous  time ;  but  there  is  generally  much  super- 
luous  money.  Some  members  of  the  society  are,  therefore,  hired  to  relieve 
lie  rest  from  a  task  inconsistent  with  their  habits  and  engagements. 

The  history  of  Greece  is,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  respects,  the  best 
sOmmentary  on  the  history  of  Italy.  Five  hundred  years  before  the  Chris- 
lian  era,  the  citizens  of  the  republics  round  the  Mgean  Sea  formed  perhaps 
the  finest  militia  that  ever  existed.  As  wealth  and  refinement  advanced, 
the  system  underwent  a  gradual  alteration.  The  Ionian  States  were  the 
Grst  in  which  commerce  and  the  arts  were  cullivated-^and  the  first  in 
which  the  ancient  discipline  decayed.  Within  eighty  years  after  the  battle 
of  Platffia,  mercenary  troops  were  everywhere  plying  for  battles  and 
sieges.  In  the  time  of  Demosthenes,  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  persuade  or 
compel  the  Athenians  to  enlist  for  foreign  service.  The  laws  of  Lycurgus 
prohibited  trade  and  manufactures.  The  Spartans,  therefore,  continued  to 
form  a  national  force  long  after  their  neighbours  had  begun  to  hire  soldiers. 
But  their  military  spirit  declined  with  their  singular  institutions.  In  the 
second  century,  Greece  contained  only  one  nation  of  warriors,  the  savage 
highlanders  of  ^tolia,  who  were  at  least  ten  generations  behind  their  country* 
men  in  civilizatibn  and  intelligence. 

All  the  causep  which  produced  these  effects  among  the  Greeks,  acted  stilt 
more  strongly  on  the  modern  Italians.  Instead  of  a  power  like  Sparta,  in 
its  nature  warlike,  they  had  amongst  them  an  ecclesiastical  state,  in  its  na- 
ture pacific.  Where  there  are  numerous  slaves,  every  freeman  is  induced 
by  the  strongest  motives  to  familiarize  himself  with  the  use  of  arms.  The 
oommonwealths  of  Italy  did  not,  like  those  of  Greece,  swarm  with  thousands 
of  these  household  enemies.  Lastly,  the  mode  in  which  military  operations 
were  conducted  during  the  prosperous  times  of  Italy,  was  peculiarly  un- 
hvourable  to  the  formation  of  an  efGcient  militia.  Men  covered  with  iron 
from  head  to  foot,  armed  with  ponderous  lances,  and  mounted  on  horses  of 
the  largest  breed,  were  considered  as  composing  the  strength  of  an  army. 
The  infantry  was  regarded  as  comparatively  worthless,  and  was  neglected 
till  it  became  really  so.  These  tactics  maintained  their  ground  for  centuries 
in  most  parts  of  Europe.  That  foot  soldiers  could  witlistand  the  charge  of 
heavy  cavalry  was  thought  utterly  impossible,  till,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  the  rude  mountaineers  of  Switzerland  dissolved  the  spell, 
and  astounded  the  most  experienced  generals,  by  receiving  the  dreaded 
shock  on  an  impenetrable  forest  of  pikes. 

The  use  of  the  Grecian  spear,  the  Roman  sword,  or  the  modern  bayonet, 
might  be  acquired  with  comparative  ease.  But  nothing  short  of  the  daily 
exercise  of  years  could  train  the  man-at-arms  to  support  his  ponderous 
panoply,  and  manage  his  unwieldy  weapon.  Throughout  Europe  this  most 
important  branch  of  war  became  a  separate  profession.  Beyond  the  Alps, 
radeed,  though  a  profession,  it  was  not  generally  a  trade.  It  was  the 
duty  and  the  amusement  of  a  large  class  of  country  gentlemen.  It 
ik'ag  the  service  by  which  tliey  held  their  lands,  and  the  diversion  by  wluch^ 
in  the  absence  of  mental  resources,  they  bc'^vuV^dL  v\vcvtVs\s>a^»   ^jnjX'vx 
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the  Northern  States  of  Italy,  as  we  hare  already  remarked,  the  growia 
power  of  the  cities,  where  h  had  not  exterminated  this  order  of  men,  hi 
completely  changed  their  habits.  Here,  therefore,  the  practice  of  empky; 
ing  mercenaries  became  unirersal,  at  a  time  when  it  was  almost  uoknoi 
in  other  countries. 

When  war  becomes  the  trade  of  a  separate  class,  the  least  danger( 
course  left  to  a  government  is  to  form  that  class  into  a  standing  army, 
is  scarcely  possible,  that  men  can  pass  their  lives  in  the  service  of  a  sin 
state,  without  feeling  some  interest  in  its  greatness.  Its  victories  aretl 
victories.  Its  defeats  are  their  defeats.  The  contract  loses  something  o 
mercantile  character.  The  services  of  the  soldier  are  considered  as  the  efi 
of  patriotic  zeal,  his  pay  as  the  tribute  of  national  gratitude.  To  betra; 
power  which  employs  him,  to  be  even  remiss  in  its  service,  are  in  his  ( 
the  most  atrocious  and  degrading  of  crimes. 

When  the  princes  and  commonwealths  of  Italy  began  to  use  hired  tro 
their  wisest  course  would  have  been  to  form  separate  military  establisbmc 
Unhappily  this  was  not  done.  The  mercenary  warriors  of  the  Penim 
instead  of  being  attached  to  the  service  of  different  powers,  were  rega 
as  the  common  property  of  all.  The  connexion  between  the  state  an 
defenders  was  reduced  to  the  most  simple  and  naked  traffic.  The  advenl 
brought  his  horse,  his  weapon?,  his  strength,  and  his  experience,  int( 
market.  Whether  the  King  of  Naples  or  the  Duke  of  Milan,  the  Po| 
the  Signory  of  Florence,  struck  the  bargain,  was  to  him  a  matter  of  pe 
indifference.  He  was  for  the  highest  wages  and  the  longest  term.  ¥ 
the  campaign  for  which  he  had  contracted  was  finished,  there  was  ne 
law  nor  punctilio  to  prevent  him  from  instantly  turning  his  arms  ag 
his  late  masters.  The  soldier  was  altogether  disjoined  from  the  cilizec 
from  the  subject. 

The  natural  consequences  followed.  Left  to  the  conduct  of  men 
neither  loved  those  whom  they  defended  nor  haled  those  whom  the^ 
posed — who  were  often  bound  by  stronger  lies  to  the  army  against  ^ 
they  fought  than  the  slate  which  Ihey  served — who  lost  by  the  termio 
of  the  conflict,  and  gained  by  its  prolongalion,  war  completely  chang 
character.  Every  man  came  into  the  field  of  batlle  impressed  will 
knowledge  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  might  be  taking  the  pay  of  the  p 
against  which  he  was  Ihen  employed,  and  fighting  by  the  side  of  his  em 
against  his  associates.  The  strongest  interest  and  the  strongest  feelings 
curred  to  mitigate  Ihe  hoslilily  of  those  who  had  lately  been  brelhn 
arms,  and  who  might  soon  be  brethren  in  arms  once  more.  Their  con 
profession  was  a  bond  of  union  not  to  be  forgotten  even  when  they 
engaged  in  the  service  of  contending  parlies.  Ilcncc  it  was  that  ojiera 
languid  and  indecisive  beyond  any  recorded  in  history,  marches  and  c 
termarches,  pillaging  expeditions  and  blockades,  bloodless  capilulalion 
equally  bloodless  combats,  make  up  the  military  history  of  Italy  durii 
course  of  nearly  two  centuries.  Miglily  armies  fight  from  sunrise  to  si 
A  great  victory  is  won.  Thousands  of  prisoners  are  taken;  and  hai 
life  IS  lost !  A  pitched  battle  seems  to  have  been  really  less  dangerous 
an  ordinary  civil  Inmull. 

Courage  was  now  no  longer  necessary  even  to  the  military  chan 
Men  grew  old  in  camps,  and  acquired  the  highest  renown  by  tlieir  wi 
achievements,  without  being  once  required  to  face  serious  danger, 
political  consequences  are  too  well  known.  The  richest  and  mostenligh 
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part  of  the  world  was  left,  undefended,  to  the  assaults  of  every  barbarous 
mvader — to  the  brutality  of  Switzerland,  the  insolence  of  France,  and  the 
fierce  rapacity  of  Arragon.  The  moral  eflfects  which  followed  from  this 
slate  of  things,  were  still  more  remarkable. 

Among  the  rude  nations  which  lay  beyond  the  Alps,  valour  was  absolutely 
indispensable.  Without  it,  none  could  be  eminent ;  few  could  be  secure. 
Cowardice  was,  therefore,  naturally  considered  as  the  foulest  reproach. 
Among  the  polished  Italians,  enriched  by  commerce,  governed  by  law,  and 
passionately  attached  to  literature,  every  thing  was  done  by  superiority  of 
intelligence.  Their  very  wars,  more  pacific  than  the  peace  of  their  neighbours, 
required  rather  civil  than  military  qualifications.  Hence,  while  courage  was 
the  point  of  honour  in  other  countries,  ingenuity  became  the  point  of  honour 
in  Italy. 

From  these  principles  were  deduced,  by  processes  strictly  analogous,  two 
opposite  systems  of  fashionable  morality. — Through  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  the  vices,  which  peculiarly  belong  to  timid  dispositions,  and  which 
are  the  natural  defence  of  weakness,  fraud  and  hypocrisy,  have  always 
been  most  disreputable.  On  the  other  hand,  the  excesses  of  haughty  and 
daring  spirits  have  been  treated  with  indulgence,  and  even  with  respect. 
The  Italians  regarded  with  corresponding  lenity  those  crimes  which  require 
self-command,  address,  quick  observation,  fertile  invention,  and  profound 
knowledge  of  human  nature. 

Such  a  prince  as  our  Henry  the  Fifth  would  have  been  the  idot  of  the 
North.  The  follies  of  his  youth,  the  selfish  and  desolating  ambition  of  his 
manhood,  the  Lollards  roasted  at  slow  fires,  the  prisoners  massacred  on  the 
field  of  battle,  the  expiring  lease  of  priestcraft  renewed  for  another  century^ 
the  dreadful  legacy  of  a  causeless  and  hopeless  war,  bequeathed  to  a  people 
who  had  no  interest  in  its  event,  everything  is  forgotten,  but  the  victory  of 
Agincourt !  Francis  Sforza,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the  model  of  the  Italian 
hero.  He  made  his  employers  and  his  rivals  alike  his  tools.  He  first  over-^ 
powered  his  open  enemies  by  the  help  of  faithless  allies ;  he  then  armed 
himself  against  his  allies  with  the  spoUs  taken  from  his  enemies.  By  his 
incomparable  dexterity^  he  raised  himself  from  the  precarious  and  dependent 
situation  of  a  military  adventurer  to  the  first  throne  of  Italy.  To  such  a 
man  much  was  forgiven — ^hollow  friendship,  ungenerous  enmity,  violated 
faith.  Such  are  the  opposite  errors  which  men  commit,  when  their  morality 
is  not  a  science,  but  a  taste ;  when  they  abandon  eternal  principles  for  ac- 
cidental associations. 

We  have  illustrated  our  meaning  by  an  instance  taken  from  history. 
We  will  select  another  from  fiction.  Othello  murders  his  wife;  he  gives 
orders  for  the  murder  of  his  lieutenant ;  he  ends  by  murdering  himself.  Yet 
he  never  loses  the  esteem  and  affection  of  a  Northern  reader — his  intrepid 
and  ardent  spirit  redeeming  every  thing.  The  unsuspecting  confidence  with 
which  he  listens  to  his  adviser,  the  agony  with  which  hs  shrinks  from  the 
thought  of  shame,  the  tempest  of  passion  with  which  he  commits  his  crimes, 
and  the  haughty  fearlessness  with  which  he  avows  them,  give  an  extra- 
ordinary interest  to  his  character.  lago,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  object  of 
universal  loathing.  Many  are  inclined  to  suspect  that  Shakspeare  has  been 
seduced  into  an  exaggeration  unusual  with  him,  and  has  drawn  a  monster 
who  has  no  archetype  in  human  nature.  Now  we  suspect,  that  an  Italian 
audience,Mn  the  fifteenth  century,  would  have  felt  very  differently .  Othello 
would  have  inspired  nothing  but  detestation  and  coitera^V.  Tfta\s5\^^^S!^. 
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which  he  trusts  to  the  friendly  professions  of  a  man  whoso  promotion  be 
had  obstructed — the  credulity  with  which  he  takes  unsupported  assertions, 
and  trivial  circuoistances,  for  unanswerable  proofs, — the  violence  with 
^hich  he  silences  the  exculpation  till  the  exculpation  can  only  aggrayate 
his  misery,  would  have  excited  the  abhorrence  and  disgust  of  Ihe  spectators. 
The  conduct  of  lago  they  would  assuredly  have  condemned ;  but  they  would 
have  condemned  it  as  we  condemn  that  of  his  victim.  Something  of  interest 
and  respect  would  have  mingled  with  their  disapprobation.  The  readines 
of  his  wit,  the  clearness  of  his  judgment,  the  skill  with  which  he  penetrates 
the  dispositions  of  others  and  conceals  his  own,  would  have  insured  to  him 
a  certain  portion  of  their  esteem. 

So  wide  was  the  difference  between  the  Italians  and  their  neighbours. 
A  similar  difference  existed  between  the  Greeks  of  the  second  century  before 
Christ,  and  their  masters  the  Romans.  The  conquerors,  brave  and  reso- 
lute, faithful  to  their  engagements,  and  strongly  influenced  by  religious 
feelings,  were,  at  the  same  time,  ignorant,  arbitrary,  and  cruel.  With  the 
vanquished  people  v^ere  deposited  all  the  art,  the  science,  and  the  literatim; 
of  the  Western  world.  In  poetry,  in  philosophy,  in  painting,  in  archi- 
tecture, in  sculpture,  they  had  no  rivals.  Their  manners  were  polished, 
their  perceptions  acute,  their  invention  ready ;  they  were  tolerant,  affable, 
humane.  But  of  courage  and  sincerity  they  were  almost  utterly  destitute. 
The  rude  warriors  who  had  subdued  them,  consoled  themselves  for  their 
intellectual  inferiority,  by  remarking  that  knowledge  and  taste  seemed  only 
to  make  men  atheists,  cowards,  and  slaves.  The  distinction  long  continued 
to  be  strongly  marked,  and  furnished  an  admirable  subject  for  the  fierce 
sarcasms  of  Juvenal. 

The  citizen  of  an  Italian  commonwealth  was  the  Greek  of  the  time  of 
Juvenal,  and  the  Greek  of  the  time  of  Pericles,  joined  in  one.  Like  the 
former,  he  was  timid  and  pliable,  artful  and  unscrupulous.  But,  like  the 
latter,  he  had  a  country.  Its  independence  and  prosperity  were  dear  to 
him.  If  his  character  were  degraded  by  some  mean  crimes,  it  was,  on  the 
other  hand,  ennobled  by  public  spirit,  and  by  an  honourable  ambition. 

A  vice  sanctioned  by  the  general  opinion  is  merely  a  vice.    The  evil 
terminates  in  itself.    A  vice  condemned  by  the  general  opinion  produces  i 
pernicious  effect  on  the  whole  character.     The  former  is  a  local  malady, 
the  latter  a  constitutional  taint.    When  the  reputation  of  the  offender  ii 
lost,  he  too  often  flings  the  remains  of  his  virtue  after  it  in  despair.    The 
Highland  gentleman  who,  a  century  ago,  lived  by  taking  black  mail  from 
his  neighbours,  committed  the  same  crime  for  which  Wild  was  accompanied    | 
to  Tyburn  by  the  huzzas  of  two  hundred  thousand  people.    But  there  can    ' 
be  no  doubt  that  ne  was  a  much  less  depraved  man  than  Wild.     The  deed    I 
for  which  Mrs.  Brownrigg  was  hanged  sinks  into  nothing,  when  compared    ' 
with  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  who  treated  the  public  to  a  hundred  pair  of 
gladiators.     Yet  we  should  probably  wrong  such  a  Roman  if  we  supposed 
that  his  disposition  was  so  cruel  as  that  of  Mrs.  Brownrigg.     In  our  own    . 
country,  a  woman  forfeits  her  place  in  society,  by  what,  in  a  man,  is  too 
commonly  considered  as  an  honourable  distinction,  and,  at  worst,  as  a  venial 
error.    The  consequence  is  notorious.     The  moral  principle  of  a  woman    ' 
is  frequently  more  impaired  by  a  single  lapse  from  virtue,  than  that  of  a  n»an 
by  twenty  years  of  intrigue.    Classical  antiquity  would  furnish  us  wilh 
instances  stronger,  if  possible,  Ihau  V\\09»  Vo  ^Ivvelv  we  have  referred. 

We  mast  Jpply  this  principle  Vo  ftv^  cas».  \»\ow  \\k,  ^iS^Vii  «K  ^>ftr 
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simulalion  and  falsehood,  no  doubt,  mark  a  man  of  our  age  and  country  a& 
utterly  worthless  and  abandoned.  But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  a  similar 
judgment  would  bo  just  in  the  case  of  an  Italian  of  the  middle  ages.  On 
the  contrary,  we  frequently  find  those  faults  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
consider  as  certain  indications  of  a  mind  altogether  depraved,  in  company 
with  great  and  good  qualities,  with  generosity,  with  benevolence,  with 
disinterestedness.  From  such  a  state  of  society,  Palamedes,  in  the  admir- 
able dialogue  of  Hume,  might  have  drawn  illustrations  of  his  theory  as 
striking  as  any  of  those  with  which  Fourli  furnished  him.  These  are  not, 
we  well  know,  the  lessons  which  historians  are  generally  most  careful  to 
teach,  or  readers  most  willing  to  learn.  But  they  are  not  therefore  useless. 
How  Philip  disposed  his  troops  at  Chsronea,  where  Hannibal  crossed  the 
Alps,  whether  Mary  blew  upDarnley,  or  Siquier  shot  Charles  the  Twelfth, 
and  ten  thousand  other  questions  of  the  same  description,  are  in  themselves 
unimportant.  The  inquiry  may  amuse  us,  but  the  decision  leaves  us  no 
wiser.  He  alone  read^  history  aright,  who,  observing  how  powerfully  cir- 
cumstances influence  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  men,  how  often  vices 
pass  into  virtues,  and  paradoxes  into  axioms,  learns  to  distinguish  what 
is  accidental  and  transitory  in  human  nature,  from  what  is  essential  and 
immutable. 

In  this  respect  no  history  suggests  more  important  reflections  than  that  of 
the  Tuscan  and  Lombard  commonwealths.    The  character  of  the  Italian 
statesman  seems,  at  first  sight,  a  collection  of  contradictions,  a  phantom  as 
monstrous  as  the  portress  of  hell  in  Milton,  half  divinity,  half  snake, 
majestic  and  beautiful  above,  grovelling  and  poisonous  below.    We  see  a 
man,  whose  thoughts  and  words  have  no  connexion  with  each  other;  who 
never  hesitates  at  an  oath  when  he  wishes  to  seduce,  who  never  wants  a 
pretext  when  he  is  inclined  to  betray.    His  cruelties  spring,  not  from  the 
heat  of  blood,  or  the  insanity  of  uncontrolled  power,  but  from  deep  and 
cool  meditation.    His  passions,  like  well-trained  troops,  are  impetuous  by 
rule,  and  in  their  most  headstrong  fury  never  forget  the  discipline  to  which 
Ihey  have  been  accustomed.    His  whole  soul  is  occupied  with  vast  and 
complicated  schemes  of  ambition.    Yet  his  aspect  and  language  exhibit 
nothing  but  philosophic  moderation.    Hatred  and  revenge  eat  into  his 
heart  :-^Yet  every  look  is  a  cordial  smile,  every  gesture  a  familiar  caress. 
He  never  excites  the  suspicion  of  his  adversary  by  petty  provocations.    His 
purpose  is  disclosed  only  when  it  is  accomplished.     His  face  is  unruffled, 
his  speech  is  courteous,  till  vigilance  is  laid  asleep,  till  a  vital  point  is  exposed, 
till  a  sure  aim  is  taken ;  and  then  he  strikes — for  the  first  and  last  time. 
Military  courage,  the  boast  of  the  sottish  German,  the  frivolous  and  prat- 
ing Frenchman,  the  romantic  and  arrogant  Spaniard,  he  neither  possesses 
nor  values.    He  shuns  danger — not  because  he  is  insensible  to  shame,  but 
because,  in  the  society  in  which  he  lives,  timidity  has  ceased  to  be  shameful. 
To  do  an  injury  openly  is,  in  his  estimation,  as  wicked  as  to  do  it  secretly 
—and  far  less  profitable.    Wilh  him  the  most  honourable  means  are — the 
surest,  the  speediest,  and  the  darkest.    He  cannot  comprehend  how  a  man 
should  scruple  to  deceive  him  whom  he  does  not  scruple  to  destroy.    He 
voiild  think  it  madness  to  declare  open  hostilities  against  a  rival  whom  he 
might  stab  in  a  friendly  embrace,  or  poison  in  a  consecrated  wafer. 

Yet  this  man,  black  wilh  the  vices  which  w^  consider  as  most  loathsome 
Mraitor,  hypocrite,  coward,  assassin — was  by  no  means  destitute  even  of 
Ihose  virtues  which  we  generally  consider  as  indicaiift^svv^tVfiJt  ^Vw^wcw^ 
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character.  In  civil  courage,  in  perseverance,  in  presence  of  mind,  those 
barbarous  warriors,  who  were  foremost  in  the  bailie  or  the  breach,  were  far 
his  inferiors*  Even  the  dangers  which  he  avoided,  with  a  caution  almost 
pusillanimous,  never  confused  his  perceptions,  never  paralysed  his  inventiye 
faculties,  never  wrung  out  one  secret  from  his  ready  tongue  and  his  inscrut- 
able l)row.  Though  a  dangerous  enemy,  and  a  still  more  dangerous  accom- 
plice, he  was  a  just  and  beneficent  ruler.  With  so  much  unfairness  in  hii 
policy,  there  was  an  extraordinary  degree  of  fairness  in  his  intellect.  In- 
different to  truth  in  the  transactions  of  life,  he  was  honestly  devoted  to  the 
pursuit  of  truth  in  the  researches  of  speculation.  Wanton  cruelty  was  Dot 
in  his  nature.  On  the  contrary,  where  no  political  object  was  at  stake,  his 
disposition  was  soft  and  humane.  The  susceptibility  of  his  nerves,  and  the 
activity  of  his  imagination,  inclined  him  to  sympathize  with  the  feelings  of 
others,  and  to  delist  in  the  charities  and  courtesies  of  social  life.  Perpe- 
tually descending  lo  actions  which  might  seem  to  mark  a  mind  diset^ 
through  all  its  faculties,  he  had  nevertheless  an  exquisite  sensibility,  both 
for  the  natural  and  the  moral  sublime,  for  every  graceful  and  every  lofty 
conception.  Habits  of  petty  intrigue  and  dissimulation  might  have  rendered 
him  incapable  of  great  general  views,  but  that  the  expanding  effect  of  his 
philosophical  studies  counteracted  the  narrowing  tendency.  He  had  the 
keenest  enjoyment  of  wit,  eloquence,  and  poetry.  The  fine  arts  profited 
alike  by  the  severity  of  his  judgment,  and  the  liberality  of  his  patronage. 
The  portraits  of  some  of  the  remarkable  Italians  of  those  times,  are  per-^ 
fectly  in  harmony  with  this  description.  Ample  and  majestic  foreheads; 
brows  strong  and  dark,  but  not  frowning ;  eyes  of  which  the  calm  foil 
gaze,  while  it  expresses  nothing,  seems  lo  discern  every  thing ;  cheeks  pale 
with  thought  and  sedentary  habits ;  lips  formed  with  feminine  delicacy,  but 
compressed  with  more  than  masculine  decision — mark  out  men  at  onee 
enterprising  and  apprehensive ;  men  equally  skilled  in  detecting  the  pur- 
poses of  others,  and  in  concealing  their  own;  men  who  must  havebeeo 
formidable  enemies  and  unsafe  allies;  but  men,  at  the  same  time,  whose 
tempers  were  mild  and  equable,  and  who  possessed  an  amplitude  and  subtlety 
of  mind  which  would  have  rendered  them  eminent  either  in  active  or  in 
contemplative  life,  and  fitted  them  either  to  govern  or  to  instruct  manldnd. 

Every  age  and  every  nation  has  certain  characteristic  vices,  which  prevail 
almost  universally,  which  scarcely  any  person  scruples  to  avow,  and  whid 
even  rigid  moralists  but  faintly  censure.  Succeeding  generations  change 
tlie  fashion  of  their  morals,  with  Iheir  hats  and  Iheir  coaches;  take  some 
other  kind  of  wickedness  under  their  patronage,  and  wonder  at  the  depra^ity 
of  their  ancestors.  Nor  is  this  all.  pM^lerity,  that  high  court  of  appeal, 
which  is  never  tired  of  eulogizing  its  own  justice  and  discernment,  acts,  on 
such  occasions,  like  a  Roman  dictator  after  a  general  mutiny  :  Finding  the 
delinquents  too  numerous  to  be  all  punished,  it  selects  some  of  them  at 
hazard,  lo  bear  the  whole  penalty  of  an  offence  in  which  they  are  not  more 
deeply  implicated  than  those  who  escape.  Whether  decimation  be  a  con- 
venient mode  of  military  execution,  we  know  not;  but  we  solemnly  protest 
against  the  introduction  of  such  a  principle  into  the  philosophy  of  his- 
tory. 

In  the  present  instance,  the  lot  has  fallen  on  Machiavelli ;  a  man  whose 

public  conduct  was  upright  and  honourable,  whose  views  of  morality,  where 

they  differed  from  those  of  the  persons  around  him,  seemed  to  have  difiererf 

for  the  better,  and  whose  only  fault  ^as,  that,  having  adopted  some  of  tl» 
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maxims  then  generally  received,  he  arranged  them  more  liiminougly,  and 
expressed  them  more  forcibly,  than  any  other  writer. 
'  Having  now,  we  hope,  in  some  degree  cleared  the  personal  character  of 
Uachiaveiii,  we  come  to  the  consideration  of  his  works.  As  a  poet,  lie  is 
not  entitled  to  a  very  high  place.  The  Decennali  are  merely  abstracts  of 
Ihe  history  of  his  own  times  in  rhyme.  The  style  and  versification  are 
sedulously  modelled  on  those  of  Dante.  But  the  manner  of  Dante,  like  that 
itf  every  other  great  original  poet,  was  suited  only  to  his  own  genius,  and 
to  his  own  subject.  The  distorted  and  rugged  diction  which  gives  to  his 
unearthly  imagery  a  yet  more  unearthly  character,  and  seems  to  proceed 
bom  a  man  labouring  to  express  that  which  is  inexpressible,  is  at  once  mean 
ind  extravagant,  when  misemployed  by  an  imitator.  The  moral  poems  are 
in  every  point  superior.  That  on  Fortune,  in  particular,  and  that  on 
Opportunity,  exhibit  both  justness  of  thought  and  fertility  of  fancy.  The 
Golden  Asa  has  nothing  but  the  name  in  common  with  the  Romance  of 
Apuleius-'-A  book  which,  in  spile  of  its  irregular  plan  and  its  detestable 
ityle,  is  among  the  most  fascinating  in  the  Latin  language,  and  in  which  the 
merits  of  Le  Sage  and  Radoliffe,  Bunyan  and  Cr^billon,  are  singularly 
united.  The  Poem  of  Machiavelli,  which  is  evidently  unfinished,  is  care- 
folly  copied  from  the  earlier  Cantos  of  the  Inferno.  The  writer  loses  him- 
fldfinawood.  He  is  terrified  by  monsters,  and  relieved  by  a  beautiful 
damsel.  His  protectress  conducts  him  to  a  large  menagerie  of  emblematical 
beasts,  whose  peculiarities  are  described  at  length.  The  manner  as  well  as 
the  plan  of  the  Divine  Comedy  is  carefully  imitated.  Whole  lines  are 
transferred  from  it.  But  they  no  longer  produce  their  wonted  effect. 
Virgil  advises  the  husbandman  who  removes  a  plant  from  one  spot  to  another 
to  mark  its  bearings  on  the  cork,  and  to  place  it  in  the  same  position  with 
regard  to  the  different  points  of  the  heaven  in  which  it  formerly  stood.  A 
siinilar  care  is  necessary  in  poetical  transplantation.  Where  it  is  neglected, 
we  perpetually  see  the  flowers  of  language,  which  have  bloomed  on  one 
soil,  wither  on  another.  Yet  the  Golden  Ass  is  not  altogether  destitute  of 
merit.  There  is  considerable  ingenuity  in  the  allegory,  and  some  vivid 
colouring  in  the  descriptions. 

The  Comedies  deserve  more  attention.  The  Mandragola,  in  particular, 
is  superior  to  the  best  of  Goldoni,  and  inferior  only  to  the  best  of  Moli^re. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  man  who,  if  he  had  devoted  himself  to  the  drama,  would 
{irobably  have  attained  the  highest  eminence,  and  produced  a  permanent 
Sfld  salutary  effect  on  the  national  taste.  This  we  infer,  not  so  much  from 
tlie  d^ree,  as  from  the  kind  of  its  excellence.  There  are  compositions 
Vhich  indicate  still  greater  talent,  and  which  are  perused  with  still  greater 
<leli^t,  from  which  we  should  have  drawn  very  different  conclusions. 
Books  quite  worthless  are  quite  harmless.  .  The  sure  sign  of  the  general 
^line  of  an  art  is  the  frequent  occurrence,  not  of  deformity,  but  of  mis- 
placed heauty.  In  general,  tragedy  is  corrupted  by  eloquence,  and  comedy 
by  wit. 

The  real  object  of  the  drama  is  the  exhibition  of  the  human  character. 
This,  we  conceive,  is  no  arbitrary  canon,  originating  in  local  and  temporary 
ttioeiations  like  those  which  regulate  the  number  of  acts  in  a  play,  or  of 
syllables  in  a  line.  It  is  the  very  essence  of  a  species  of  a  composition,  in 
^hich  every  idea  is  coloured  by  passing  through  the  medium  of  an  imagined 
Jftind.    To  this  fundamental  law  every  other  regulation  is  siib<itdv^aift. 

VOL.  n.  ^^ 
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Tliis  situations  which  most  signally  develop  character  form  tlie  best  plot. 
1'he  mother  tongue  of  the  passions  is  the  best  style.  i 

This  principle,  rightly  understood,  does  not  debar  the  poet  from  any  gracft  = 
of  composition.  There  is  no  style  in  which  some  man  may  not,  under 
some  circumstance^,  express  himself.  There  is  therefore  no  style  whidi 
the  drama  rej<M;ts,  none  which  it  does  not  occasionally  require.  It  is  in  the 
discA^rnment  of  plaix;,  of  time,  and  of  person,  that  the  inferior  artists  fail. 
The  brilliant  rliodomontade  of  Mercutio,  the  elaborate  declamation  of 
Antony,  are,  where  Shakspeare  lias  placed  them,  natural  and  plcasinf;. 
liut  J)ryden  would  have  made  Mercutio  challenge  Tybalt,  in  hyperboles  as 
fanciful  as  Uiose  in  which  he  describes  the  chariot  of  Mab.  Corncille 
would  have  represented  Antony  as  scolding  and  coaxing  Cleopatra  witli  all 
the  measured  rhetoric  of  a  funeral  oration. 

No  writers  have  injured  lh($  Comedy  of  England  so  deeply  as  Congrcve 
and  Sheridan.  Both  were  men  of  splendid  wit  and  polished  taste.  Lnhap- 
pily  tlioy  made  all  their  characters  in  their  own  likeness.  Their  wurki 
l>ear  the  same  relation  to  the  legitimate  drama  which  a  transparency  bean 
to  a  painting :  no  delicate  touches: — no  hues  imperceptibly  fading  into  each 
other : — the  whole  is  lighted  up  with  an  universal  glare,  (iutlines  and 
tints  are  forgotten  in  the  common  blaze  which  illuminates  all.  The  floweif 
and  fruits  of  the  intellect  abound;  but  it  is  the  abuudanceof  a  jungle,  not  of 
a  garden — unwholesome,  bewildering,  unprofitable  from  its  very  plenty, 
rank  froin  its  very  fragrance.  Every  fop,  every  lioor,  every  valet,  is  a  man 
of  wit.  Ilie  very  butts  and  dupes,  Tattle,  Urk would.  Puff,  Acres,  outsliine 
the  whole  J16tel  de  Ramliouillet.  To  prove  the  whole  system  of  tlM 
school  absurd,  it  is  only  necessary  to  a|)ply  the  test  which  dissolved  the 
enctianted  Florimc^l — to  place  the  true  by  the  false  Thalia,  to  contrast  the 
most  celebratiHl  charactc^rs  which  have  been  drawn  by  the  writers  of  wliom 
we  speak,  with  the  Bastard  in  King  John  or  the  Nurse  in  Komeo  and  Juliet. 
It  was  not  surely  from  want  of  wit  that  Shakspeare  adopted  so  diirerenta 
manner.  Benedick  and  Beatrice  throw  Mirabel  and  Millamant  into  Uie 
shade.  Ail  the  good  sayings  of  the  facetious  hours  of  Absolute  and  Surfaa^ 
might  have  been  clipped  from  the  single  character  of  Falstaff  witliout  Ix^in;; 
missed.  It  would  have  been  easy  for  that  fertile  mind  to  have  given  Bar- 
dolph  and  Shallow  as  much  wit  as  Prince  (lal,  and  to  have  made  Dogberry 
and  Verges  retort  on  each  other  in  sparkling  e|)igrams.  But  lie  knew,  tv 
use  his  own  admirable  langua{^,  that  such  indiscriminate  prodigality  «as  ^ 
''from  the  purpose  of  playing,  whose  <;nd,  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was, 
and  is,  to  hold,  as  it  were,  the  mirror  up  to  Nature." 

This  digression  will  enable  our  readers  to  understand  what  we  mean 
when  we  say  that,  in  the  Mandragola,  Machiavelli  has  proved  that  he  . 
completitly  understood  the  nature  of  the  dramatic  art,  and  possessi^d  lalcnU 
which  would  have  enabled  him  to  excel  in  it.  By  the  correct  and  vigorous 
delineation  of  human  nature,  it  produ(;es  inten;st  without  a  pleasing  or 
skilful  plot,  and  laughter  without  the  least  ambition  of  wit.  The  lover,  \vk 
a  very  deiicale  or  generous  lover,  and  fiis  advisee  (he  parasite,  an^  drawn 
with  spirit.  The  hyjiocritical  (X)nfessor  is  an  admirable  portrait.  He  ii}.  if 
we  mistake  not,  Uie  original  of  Father  Dominic,  the  best  comic  character  uf 
Dryden.  But  old  Nicias  is  the  glory  of  liie  piece.  We  cannot  call  to  mind 
any  thing  that  resembhfs  him.  The  follies  which  Moliere  ridicules  are 
ihosG  of  aflectation,  not  tlios^;  of  fatuity.     Coxcombs  and  pt.'danls,  not 
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simpleions,  are  his  game.  Shakspeare  has  indeed  a  vast  assortment  of 
fools;  but  the  precise  species  of  which  we  speak,  is  not,  if  we  remember 
right,  to  be  found  there.  Shallow  is  a  fool.  But  his  animal  spirits  supply, 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  place  of  cleverness.  His  talk  is  to  that  of  Sir 
John  what  soda-water  is  to  champagne.  It  has  the  efifervescence,  though 
not  the  body  or  the  flavour.  Slender  and  Sir  Andrew  Aguecheek  are 
ibols,  troubled  with  an  uneasy  consciousness  of  their  folly,  which,  in  the 
latter,  produces  a  most  edifying  meekness  and  docility,  and  in  the  former, 
awkwardness,  obstinacy,  and  confusion.  Cloten  is  an  arrogant  fool,  Osrlc 
a  foppish  fool,  Ajax  a  savage  fool;  but  Nicias  is,  as  Thersites  says  of 
Patrocius,  a  fool  positive.  His  mind  is  occupied  by  no  strong  feeling;  it 
takes  every  character,  and  retains  none;  its  aspect  is  diversified,  not  by 
passion,  but  by  faint  and  transitory  semblances  of  passion,  a  mock  joy,  a 
mock  fear,  a  mock  love,  a  mock  pride,  which  chase  each  other  like  shadows 
over  its  surface,  and  vanish  as  soon  as  they  appear.  He  is  just  idiot 
enough  to  be  an  object,  not  of  pity  or  horror,  but  of  ridicule.  He  bears 
some  resemblance  to  poor  Calandrino,  whose  mishaps,  as  recounted  by 
Boccacio,  have  made  all  Europe  merry  for  more  than  four  centuries.  He 
perhaps  resembles  still  more  closely  Simon  de  Villa,  to  whom  Bruno  and 
Buflaimacco  promised  the  love  of  the  Countess  Civilian.'^  Nicias  is,  like 
Simon,  of  a  learned  profession ;  and  the  dignity  with  which  he  wears  the 
doctoral  fur,  renders  his  absurdities  infinitely  more  grotesque.  The  old 
Tuscan  is  the  very  language  for  such  a  being.  Its  peculiar  simplicity 
gives  even  to  the  most  forcible  reasoning  and  the  most  Drill iant  wit  an  in- 
fantine air,  generally  delightful,  but  to  a  foreign  reader  sometimes  a  little 
ludicrous.  Heroes  and  statesmen  seem  to  lisp  when  they  use  it.  It 
becomes  Nicias  incomparably,  and  renders  all  his  silliness  infinitely  more 
ally. 

We  may  add,  that  the  verses  with  which  the  Mandragola  is  interspersed, 
appear  to  us  to  be  the  most  spirited  and  correct  of  all  that  Machiavelli  has 
written  in  metre.  He  seems  to  have  entertained  the  same  opinion ;  for  he 
has  introduced  some  of  them  in  other  places.  The  contemporaries  of  (he 
author  were  not  blind  to  the  merits  of  this  striking  piece.  It  was  acted  at 
Florence  with  the  greatest  success.  Leo  the  Tenth  was  among  its  admirers, 
and  by  his  order  it  was  represented  at  Rome.f 

The  Clizia  is  an  imitation  of  the  Casina  of  Plautus,  which  is  itself  an 
imitation  of  the  \osi  K^fovfjiivot  of  Diphilus.  Plautus  was,  unquestionably, 
one  of  the  best  Latin  writers.  His  works  are  copies ;  but  they  have  in  an 
extraordinary  degree  the  air  of  originals.  We  infinitely  prefer  the  slovenly 
exuberance  of  his  fancy,  and  the  clumsy  vigour  of  his  diction,  to  the  artfully 
disguised  poverty  and  elegant  languor  of  Terence.  But  the  Casina  is  by 
no  means  one  or  his  best  plays ;  nor  is  it  one  which  offers  great  facilities 
to  an  imitator.  The  story  is  as  alien  from  modern  habits  of  life,  as  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  developed  from  the  modern  fashion  of  composition. 
The  lover  remains  in  the  country,  and  the  heroine  is  locked  up  in  her 
chamber  during  the  whole  action,  leaving  their  fate  to  be  decided  by  a 
foolish  father,  a  cunning  mother,  and  two  knavish  servants.  Machiavelli 
has  executed  his  task  with  judgment  and  taste.     He  has  accommodated  the 

*  Decameron,  Giorn.  viii.  Not.  9. 

i  Nothinff  can  be  more  evident  than  that  Paulus  Jovius  designates  the  Mnndragola  undt'r  the 
■une  of  the  Niciaft.  We  should  not  have  noticed  what  is  so  perfectly  obvious^  were  it  not  i.U«l<. 
^natural  and  pali>able  misooiiier  has  led  the  sagacious  and  uidu%Vtv>VA  ^2i«c]\e\QXA  «^  V^^^^^"^"^^' 
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f)1ol  to  a  difTcrent  stale  of  society,  and  has  very  dexterously  connected  it 
witli  the  history  of  his  own  times.  Tlie  relation  of  the  trick  put  on  the 
doling  old  lover  is  exquisitely  liurnorous.  It  is  far  superior  to  the  corre- 
spondint^  passage  in  llie  Latin  comedy,  and  scarcely  yields  to  the  account 
which  Palstad  gives  of  his  ducking. 

Two  other  comedies  without  titles,  the  one  in  prose,  the  other  in  verse, 
jippear  among  the  works  of  Machiavelli.  The  former  is  very  short,  lively 
enough,  but  of  no  great  value.  The  latter  we  can  scarcely  believe  to  be 
genuine.  Neither  its  merits  nor  its  defects  remind  us  of  the  reputed  author. 
It  was  iirsl  printed  in  179G,  from  a  manuscript  discovered  in  the  celebrated 
library  of  the  Strozzi.  Its  genuineness,  if  wo  have  been  rightly  informed, 
is  established  solely  by  the  comparison  of  hands.  Our  suspicions  are 
strengthened  by  the  circumstance,  that  the  same  manuscript  contained  a 
description  of  the  plague  of  1527,  which  has  also,  in  consequence,  been 
added  to  the  works  of  Machiavelli.  Of  this  last  composition,  the  strongest 
external  evidence  would  scarcely  induce  us  to  believe  him  guilty.  Nothing 
was  ever  written  more  detestable,  in  matter  and  manner.  The  narrations, 
the  jokes,  the  lamentations,  are  all  the  very  worst  of  their  respective  kinds, 
at  once  trite  and  atlected, — threadbare  tinsel  from  the  Kag-fairs  and  Mon- 
mouth-streets  of  literature.  A  foolish  schoolboy  might  perhaps  write  It, 
and,  alter  he  had  written  it,  think  it  much  liner  than  the  incomparable  in- 
troduction of  the  Decameron.  But  that  a  shrewd  statesman,  whose  earliest 
works  are  characterized  by  manliness  of  thought  and  language,  should,  at 
nearly  sixty  years  of  age,  descend  to  such  puerility,  is  utterly  incon- 
ceivable. 

The  little  Novel  of  Belphegor  is  |)leasant1y  conceived,  and  pleasantly 
told.  But  the  extravagance  of  the  satire  in  some  measure  injures  its  effect. 
Machiavelli  was  unhappily  married;  and  his  wish  to  avenge  his  own  cause 
and  that  of  his  brethren  in  misfortune,  carried  him  beyond  even  the  licence 
of  fiction.  Jonson  seems  to  have  combined  some  hints  taken  from  this 
lale,  with  others  from  Boccacio,  in  the  plot  of  The  Devil  is  an  .^^m— a 
play  which,  though  not  the  most  highly  fmished  of  his  compositions,  is 
perhaps  that  which  exhibits  the  strongest  proofs  of  genius. 

The  political  correspondence  of  Machiavelli,  first  publislied  in  1767,  is 
unquestionably  genuine,  and  highly  valuable.  The  unhappy  circumstanees 
in  which  his  country  was  placed  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life, 
gave  extraordinary  encouragement  to  diplomatic  talents.  From  the  mo- 
ment that  Charles  the  Eighth  descended  from  the  Alps,  the  whole  character 
of  Italian  politics  was  changed.  The  governments  of  the  Peninsula  ceased 
to  form  an  independent  system.  Drawn  from  their  old  orbit  by  the  at- 
traction of  the  larger  bodies  which  now  approached  them,  they  became 
mere  satellites  of  France  and  Sj)ain.  All  their  disputes,  internal  and  ex- 
ternal, were  decided  by  foreign  influence.  The  contests  of  opposite  factions 
were  carried  on,  not  as  formerly  in  the  Senate  House,  or  in  the  market- 
place, but  in  the  antichambers  of  Louis  and  Ferdinand.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  prosperity  of  the  Italian  States  depended  far  more  on  the 
ability  of  their  foreign  agents,  than  on  the  conduct  of  those  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  domestic  administration.  The  ambassador  had  to  discharge 
functions  far  more  delicate  than  transmitting  orders  of  knighthood,  intro- 
ducing lourisls,  or  presenting  his  brethren  with  the  homage  of  his  high  i 
consideration.  He  was  au  advocate  to  whose  management  the  dearest 
inlerosts  ofhia  clients  were  inVrufkV^,  a?.^^  e\o^^^^\\\\  ^wvKviolable  cha- 
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racter.  instead  of  consulting  the  dignity  of  those  whom  he  represented,  by 
axeserved  manner  and  an  ambiguous  style,  he  was  to  plunge  into  all  the 
intrigues  of  the  court  at  which  he  resided,  to  discover  and  (latter  every 
weakness  of  the  prince  who  governed  his  employers,  of  the  favourite  who 
governed  the  prince,  and  of  the  lacquey  who  governed  the  favourite.  He 
was  to  compliment  the  mistress  and  bribe  the  confessor,  to  panegyrize  or 
Mipplicate,  to  laugh  or  weep,  toaccommodatehimself  to  every  caprice,  to  lull 
every  suspicion,  to  treasure  every  hint,  to  bo  every  thing,  to  observe  every 
thing,  to  endure  every  thing.  High  as  the  art  of  political  intrigue  had  been 
carried  in  Italy,  these  were  times  which  required  it  all. 

On  these  arduous  errands  Machiavelli  was  frequently  employed.  He 
was  sent  to  treat  with  the  King  of  the  Romans,  and  with  the  Duke  of 
Valentinois.  He  was  twice  ambassador  at  the  Court  of  Rome,  and  thrice 
at  that  of  France.  In  these  missions,  and  in  several  others  of  inferior  im- 
portance, he  acquitted  himself  with  great  dexterity.  His  despatches  form 
one  of  the  most  amusing  and  instructive  collections  extant.  We  meet  with 
Done  of  the  mysterious  jargon  so  common  in  modern  state-papers,  the  flash- 
language  of  political  robbers  and  sharpers.  The  narratives  are  clear  and 
agreeably  written ;  the  remarks  on  men  and  things  clever  and  judicious. 
The  conversations  are  reported  in  a  spirited  and  characteristic  manner. 
We  find  ourselves  introduced  into  the  presence  of  the  men  who,  during 
twenty  eventful  years,  swayed  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Their  wit  and  Iheir 
folly,  their  fretfulness  and  their  merriment  are  exposed  to  us.  We  are 
admitted  to  overhear  their  chat,  and  to  watch  their  familiar  gestures.  It 
is  interesting  and  curious  to  recognize,  in  circumstances  which  elude  the 
notice  of  historians,  the  feeble  violence  and  shallow  cunning  of  Louis  the 
Twelfth ;  the  bustling  insignificance  of  Maximilian,  cursed  with  an  impotent 
pruriency  for  renown,  rash  yet  timid,  obstinate  yet  tickle,  always  in  a  hurry, 
yet  always  too  late  ; — the  fierce  and  haughty  energy  which  gave  dignity 
totlie  eccentricities  of  Julius  ; — the  soft  and  graceful  manners  which  masked 
the  insatiable  ambition  and  the  implacable  hatred  of  Borgia. 

We  have  mentioned  Borgia.  It  is  impossible  not  to  pause  for  a  moment 
on  the  name  of  a  man  in  whom  the  political  morality  of  Italy  was  so 
%>ngly  personified,  partially  blended  with  the  sterner  lineaments  of  the 
Spanish  character.  On  two  important  occasions  Machiavelli  was  admitted 
!o  his  society ;  once,  at  the  moment  when  his  splendid  villany  achieved  ils 
Host  signal  triumph,  when  he  caught  in  one  snare  and  crushed  at  one  blow 
ill  his  most  formidable  rivals;  and  again  when,  exhausted  by  disease  and 
overwhelmed  by  misfortunes  which  no  human  prudence  could  have  averted, 
le  was  the  prisoner  of  the  deadliest  enemy  of  his  house.  These  interviews 
^tween  the  greatest  speculative  and  the  great(^t  practical  statesman  of  the 
ige,  are  fully  described  in  the  correspondence,  and  form  perhaps  the  most 
Dteresting  part  of  it.  From  some  passages  in  the  Prince ^  and  perhaps  also 
rom  some  indistinct  traditions,  several  writers  have  sup|)osed  a  connexion 
:>etween  those  remarkable  men  much  closer  than  ever  existed.  The  Envoy 
^B  even  been  accused  of  prompting  the  crimes  of  the  artful  and  merciless 
tyrant.  But  from  the  official  documents  it  is  clear  that  their  intercourse, 
though  ostensibly  amicable,  was  in  reality  hostile.  It  caiuiot  be  doubted, 
however,  that  the  imagination  of  Machiavelli  was  strongly  impressed  and 
his  speculations  on  government  coloured,  by  the  observafions  which  he 
nude  on  the  singular  character,  and  equally  s\i\^\\\aT  lotVv\w^%,  q\  ^  \!w^\\ 
y^ho,  under  sach  disadyanlages,  had  achieved  such.  ^\\\o\Vs  s  \<V^.  Vvwrcv 
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sonsnalily,  varied  through  innumerahlo  forms,  could  no  longer  stimulate  .^ 
his  sated  mind,  found  a  more  powerful  and  durable  excitement  in  the  iu-  - 
tense  thirst  of  empire  and  revenge; — who  emerged  from  the  sloth  and 
luxury  of  the  Roman  purple,  the  first  prince  and  general  of  the  age ; — ^who,   " 
trained  in  an  unwariike  profession,  formed  a  gallant  army  out  of  the  dregi  ; 
of  an  unwariike  people  ;—^who,  after  acquiring  sovereignty  by  destroying  - 
his  enemies,  acquired  popularity  by  destroying  his  tools ; — ^who  had  begun  ' 
to  employ  for  the  most  salutary  ends  the  power  which  he  had  attained  by  - 
the  most  atrocious  means ;  who  tolerated  within  the  sphere  of  his  iron  des-  ^ 
potism  no  plunderer  or  oppressor  but  himself ; — and  who  fell  at  last  amidst 
the  mingled  curses  and  regrets  of  a  people  ojf  whom  his  genius  had  been 
the  wonder,  and  might  have  been  the  salvation.    Some  of  those  crimes  of 
Borgia  which  to  us  appear  the  most  odious,  would  not,  from  causes  which  - 
we  have  already  considered,  have  struck  an  Italian  of  the  fifteenth  century 
with  equal  horror.    Patriotic  feeling  also  might  induce  Machiavelli  to  look 
with  some  indulgence  and  regret  on  the  memory  of  the  only  leader  who 
could  have  defended  the  independence  of  Italy  against  the  confederate 
spoilers  of  Cambray. 

On  this  subject  Machiavelli  felt  most  strongly.    Indeed  the  expulsion  of 
the  foreign  tyrants,  and  the  restoration  of  that  golden  age  which  had  pre- 
ceded the  irruption  of  Charles  the  Eighth,  were  projects  which,  at  that  time, 
fascinated  all  the  master-spirits  of  Italy.    The  magnificent  vision  delighted 
the  great  but  ill-regulated  mind  of  Julius.    It  divided  with  manuscripts  and 
sauces,  painters  and  falcons,  the  attention  of  the  frivolous  Leo.    It  prompt- 
ed the  generous  treason  of  Morone.     It  imparted  a  transient  energy  to  the 
feeble  mind  .and  body  of  the  last  Sforza.     It  excited  for  one  moment  an 
honest  ambition  in  the  false  heart  of  Pescara.    Ferocity  and  insolence  were 
not  among  the  vices  of  the  national  character.    To  the  discriminating  cruel- 
ties of  politicians,  committed  for  great  ends  on  select  victims,  the  moral  code 
of  the  Italians  was  too  indulgent.     But  though  they  might  have  recourse  to 
barbarity  as  an  expedient,  they  did  not  require  it  as  a  stimulant.   They 
turned  with  loathing  from  the  atrocity  of  the  strangers  who  seemed  to  love 
blood  for  its  own  sake; ;  who,  not  content  with  subjugating,  were  impatient 
to  destroy;  who  found  a  fiendish  pleasure  in  razing  magnificent  cities,  cut- 
ting; tin*  throats  of  enemies  who  cried  for  quarter,  or  suffocating  an  unarmed 
people  by  thousands  in  the  caverns  to  which  they  had  fled  for  safety.     Such 
>v<»re  the  scenes  which  daily  excited  the  terror  and  disgust  of  a  pcopk 
amongst  whom,  till  lately,  the  worst  that  a  soldier  had  to  fear  in  a  pilihcd 
battle  was  the  loss  of  his  horse,  and  the  expense  of  his  ransom,  llie  swin- 
ish intemperance  of  Switzerland,  the  wolfish  avarice  of  Spain,  the  gri^ 
licentiousness  of  the  French,  indulged  in  violation  of  hospitality,  of  decency, 
of  love  itself,  the  wanton  inhumanity  which  was  common  to  all  the  invaders, 
had  rendered  them  objects  r)f  deadly  hatred  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pcnin- 
sida.  *   The  wealth  which  had  In^en  accumulated  during  centuries  of  pros^ 
perity  and  repose,  was  rapidly  melting  away.    The  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  oppressed  people  only  rendered  them  more  keenly  sensible  of  their 
political  degradation.     Literature  and  taste,   indeed,  still  disguised  with  a 
flush  of  hi^clic  loveliness  and  brilliancy  the  ravages  of  an  incurable  dcca) 

'  Thr  opcnin::  «fnnzn«  of  l\w  F«mrtfi:m\\  CAn\o  o^  VW. Ot'vlwI*  V'urioso.  civ«»  a  frigliJfuI  i>'«'»"    I 
rtf  ilw  hiulr  of  Italy  in  lliow*  limrn.    V  v\ .  H\rAU^«'  \o  >^^ ,  \Vv»vi\.o  w  sYe?iV\\v^  v\  \\vc  ^vviWv  w  iK'h   \ 
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The  iron  had  not  yet  entered  into  the  soul.  The  time  was  not  yet  come 
K'hen  eloquence  was  to  bo  gagged,  and  reason  to  be  hoodwinked — when 
he  harp  of  the  poet  was  to  be  hung  on  the  willows  of  Arno,  and  the 
right  hand  of  the  painter  to  forget  its  cunning.  Yet  a  discerning  eye 
might  even  then  have  seen  that  genius  and  learning  would  not  long 
survive  the  state  of  things  from  which  they  had  sprung — that  the 
great  men  whose  talents  gave  lustre  to  that  melancholy  period  had  been 
formed  under  the  influence  of  happier  days,  and  would  leave  no  successors 
behind  them.  The  times  which  shine  with  the  greatest  splendour  in  lite- 
rary history  are  not  always  those  to  which  the  human  mind  is  most  indebt- 
ed. Of  this  we  may  be  convinced,  by  comparing  the  generation  which 
follows  them,  with  that  which  preceded  them.  The  first  fruits  which  are 
reaped  under  a  bad  system,  often  spring  from  seed  sown  under  a  good  one. 
Thus  it  was,  in  some  measure,  with  the  Augustan  age.  Thus  it  was  with 
the  age  of  Raphael  and  Ariosto,  of  Aldus  and  Vida. 

Machiavelli  deeply  regretted  the  misfortunes  of  his  country,  and  clearly 
discerned  the  cause  and  the  remedy.  It  was  the  military  system  of  the 
Italian  people  which  had  extinguished  their  valour  and  discipline,  and  ren- 
dered their  wealth  an  easy  prey  to  every  foreign  plunderer.  The  Secre- 
tary projected  a  scheme,  alike  honourable  to  his  heart  and  to  his  intellect, 
for  abolishing  the  use  of  mercenary  troops,  and  organizing  a  national  mi^ 
lilia. 

The  exertions  which  he  made  to  eflect  this  great  object  ought  alone  to 
rescue  his  name  from  obloquy.  Though  his  situation  and  his  habits  were 
pacific,  he  studied  with  intense  assiduity  the  theory  of  war.  He  made  him- 
self master  of  all  its  details.  The  Florentine  government  entered  into  his 
Yiews.  A  council  of  war  was  appointed.  Levies  were  decreed.  The 
indefatigable  minister  flew  from  place  to  place,  in  order  to  superintend  the 
execution  of  his  design.  The  times  were,  in  some  respects,  favourable  to 
the  experiment.  The  system  of  military  tactics  had  undergone  a  great  re- 
volution. The  cavalry  was  no  longer  considered  as  forming  the  strength  of 
an  army.  The  hours  which  a  citizen  could  spare  from  his  ordinary  em- 
ployments, though  by  no  means  sufficient  to  familiarize  him  with  the 
nercise  of  a  man-at-arms,  might  render  him  an  useful  foot-soldier. 
The  dread  of  a  foreign  yoke,  of  plunder,  massacre,  and  conflagration, 
might  have  conquered  that  repugnance  to  military  pursuits,  which  both 
the  industry  and  the  idleness  of  great  towns  commonly  generate.  For  a 
time  the  scheme  promised  well.  The  new  troops  acquitted  themselves 
respectably  in  the  field.  Machiavelli  looked  with  parental  rapture  on  the 
success  of  his  plan  ;  and  began  to  hope  that  the  arms  of  Italy  might  once 
more  be  formidable  to  the  barbarians  of  the  Tagus  and  the  Rhine.  But 
the  tide  of  misfortune  came  on  before  the  barriers  which  should  have  with- 
stood it  were  prepared.  For  a  time,  indeed,  Florence  might  be  considered 
as  peculiarly  fortunate.  Famine  and  sword  and  pestilence  had  devastated 
the  fertile  plains  and  stately  cities  of  the  Po.  All  the  curses  denounced  of 
old  against  Tyre  seemed  to  have  fallen  on  Venice.  Her  merchants  already 
stood  afar  off,  lamenting  for  their  great  city.  The  time  seemed  near  when 
the  sea-weed  should  overgrow  her  silent  Rialto,  and  the  fisherman  wash 
his  nets  in  her  deserted  arsenal.  Naples  had  been  four  times  conquered, 
and  reconquered,  by  tyrants  equally  indifferent  to  its  welfare,  and  ec^uaU^ 
greedy  for  its  spoils,  Florence,  as  yet,  had  oiA^  Vo  ^w^vw^  $i<j^^^\^v>j^'«5\^. 
extortion,   to  submit  lo  the  mandates  ot  torc\4w  ^o^^x^,  V»\svxs  <^Nvst  "^s^^ 
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over  again,  at  an  enormous  price,  what  was  already  jiisUy  her  own — lo  re- 
turn thanks  for  being  wronged,  and  lo  ask  pardon  for  being  in  the  right. 
She  was  at  length  deprived  of  the  blessings  even  of  this  infamous  and  ser- 
vile repose.  Her  military  and  political  institutions  were  swept  away  toge* 
ther.  The  Medici  returned,  in  the  train  of  foreign  invaders,  from  their 
long  exile.  The  policy  of  Machiavelli  was  abandoned ;  and  his  public  ser- 
vices were  requited  with  poverty,  imprisonment,  and  torture. 

The  fallen  statesman  still  clung  to  his  project  with  unabated  ardour. 
With  tlie  view  of  vindicating  it  from  some  popular  objections,  and  of  refut-* 
ing  some  prevailing  errors  on  the  subject  of  military  science,  he  wrote  hid 
seven  books  on  the  Art  of  War.  This  excellent  work  is  in  the  form  of  a 
dialogue.  The  opinions  of  the  writer  are  put  into  the  mouth  of  Fabrizio 
Colonna,  a  powerful  nobleman  of  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and  an  officer  of 
distinguished  merit  in  the  service  of  the  King  of  Spain.  He  visits  Florence 
on  his  way  from  Lombardy  to  his  own  domains.  He  is  invited  to  meet 
some  friends  at  Ihe  house  of  Cosimo  Rucellui,  an  almable  and  accomplished 
young  man,  whose  early  death  Machiavelli  feelingly  deplores.  After  par- 
taking of  an  elegant  entertainment,  they  retire  from  the  heat  into  the  most 
shady  recesses  of  the  garden.  Fabrizio  is  struck  by  the  sight  of  some  uq- 
common  plants.  His  host  informs  him  that,  though  rare  in  modern  days, 
they  arc  frequently  mentioned  by  the  classical  authors,  and  that  his  grand-* 
father,  like  many  other  Italians,  amused  himself  with  practising  the  ancient 
methods  of  gardening.  Fabrizio  expresses  his  regret  that  those  who,  in  later 
times,  affected  the  manners  of  the  old  Ilomans,  should  select  for  imitation 
their  most  trifling  pursuits.  This  leads  to  a  conversation  on  the  decline  of 
military  discipline,  and  on  the  best  means  of  restoring  it.  The  institution 
of  the  Florentine  militia  is  ably  defended  ;  and  several  improvements  are 
suggested  in  the  details. 

The  Swiss  and  the  Spaniards  were,  at  that  time,  regarded  as  the  best  sol- 
diers in  Europe.  Tlie  Swiss  battalion  consisted  of  pikcmen,  and  bore  a 
close  resemblance  to  the  Greek  phalanx.  The  Spaniards,  like  the  soldiers 
of  Rome,  were  armed  witli  the  sword  and  the  shield.  The  victories  of 
Flaminius  and  iCmilius  over  the  Macedonian  kings  seem  to  prove  tlic  su- 
periority of  the  weapons  used  by  the  legions.  The  same  experiment  had 
been  recently  tried  with  the  same  result  at  the  battle  of  Ravenna,  one  of 
those  tremendous  days  into  which  human  folly  and  wickedness  compress 
the  whole  devastation  of  a  famine  or  a  plague.  In  that  memorable  conflict, 
the  infantry  of  Arragon,  the  old  companions  of  Gonsalvo,  deserted  by  all 
their  allies,  hewed  a  passage  through  the  thickest  of  the  imperial  pikes,  and 
eflected  an  unbroken  retreat,  in  the  face  of  the  gendarmerie  of  De  Foix,  and 
the  renowned  artillery  of  Este.  Fabrizio,  or  rather  Machiavelli,  proposes 
to  combine  the  two  systems,  lo  arm  the  foremost  lines  with  the  pike,  for  the 
purpose  of  repulsing  cavalry,  and  those  in  the  rear  with  the  sword,  as  being 
a  weapon  better  adapted  for  every  purpose.  Throughout  the  work,  the 
author  expresses  the  highest  admiration  of  the  military  science  of  the  ancient 
Romans,  and  the  greatest  contempt  for  the  maxims  which  had  l)een  in  vogue 
amongst  the  Italian  commanders  of  the  preceding  generation.  He  prefers 
infantry  to  cavalry,  and  fortified  camps  to  fortified  towns.  Ho  is  inclined 
to  subslitutc  rapid  movements  and  decisive  engagements  for  the  languid 
and  dilatory  operations  of  his  countrymen.  He  attaches  very  liUle  impor- 
tance to  the  invention  of  gunpowder.  Indeed  he  seems  to  think  that  it  ought 
scarcely  to  produce  any  change  in  the  mode  of  arming  or  of  disposing  troops. 
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The  general  tostiniony  of  liistorians,  it  must  be  allowed,  seems  (o  prove, 
ihat  the  ill-constructed  and  ill-served  artillery  of  those  times,  thoiii;li  useful 
ia  a  siege,  was  of  liltle  value  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Of  the  tactics  of  Machiavelli  we  will  not  venture  to  give  an  opinion  :  hut 
ire  are  certain  that  his  book  is  most  able  and  interesting.  As  a  commen- 
tary on  the  history  of  his  times,  it  is  invaluable.  The  ingenuity,  the  grace, 
and  the  perspicuity  of  the  style,  and  the  eloquence  and  animation  of  parti- 
cular passages,  must  give  pleasure  even  to  readers  who  lake  no  interest  in 
the  subject. 

The  Prince  and  the  Discourses  on  Livy  were  written  after  the  fall  of 
the  Hepublican  government.  The  former  was  dedicated  to  the  yoimg  Lo- 
renzo de'  Medici.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  disgusted  the  contem- 
poraries of  the  writer  far  more  than  the  doctrines  which  have  rendered  (ho 
name  of  the  work  odious  in  later  times.  It  was  considered  as  an  indication 
of  political  apostasy.  The  fact  however  seems  to  have  been,  that  Machia- 
velli, despairing  of  the  liberty  of  Florence,  was  inclined  to  support  any  go- 
vernment which  might  pn*serve  her  independence.  The  interval  which 
Mparated  a  democracy  and  a  despotism,  Soderini  and  Lorenzo,  seemed  to 
vanish  when  compared  with  the  difference  between  the  former  and  the 
present  state  of  Italy,  between  the  security,  the  opulenc(%  and  Ihe  repose 
which  it  had  enjoyed  under  its  native  rulers,  and  the  misery  in  which  it  had 
been  plunged  since  the  fatal  year  in  which  the  first  foreign  tyrant  had  dc- 
Boeoded  from  the  Alps.  The  noble  and  pathetic  exhortation  with  which  the 
Prince  concludes,  shows  how  strongly  the  writer  felt  ufion  this  subject. 

Ihe  Prince  traces  the  progress  of  an  ambitious  Man,  the  Discourses  the 
progress  of  an  ambitious  People.  The  same  principles  on  which,  in  the 
former  work,  the  elevation  of  an  individual  is  explained,  are  applied,  in  the 
latter,  to  the  longer  duration  and  more  complex  inleresis  of  a  society.  To 
a  modern  statesman  the  form  of  the  Discourses  may  appear  to  he  puerile, 
lo  trutli,  Livy  is  not  a  historian  on  whom  much  reliance  can  be  placed,  even 
ia  cases  where  he  must  have  possessed  considerable  moans  of  information. 
And  his  first  Decade,  to  which  Machiavelli  has  confined  himself,  is  scarcely 
entitled  to  more  credit  Uian  our  Chronicle  of  British  Kings  who  reigned  be- 
fore tlie  Roman  invasion.  Ihit  his  commentator  is  indebted  to  hint  for  little 
iQore  ttian  a  few  texts  which  be  might  as  easily  have  extracted  from  the 
Vulgate  or  the  Decameron.     The  whole  train  of  thought  is  original. 

On  the  peculiar  immorality  which  has  rendered  the  Prince  un|)opular, 
lod  which  is  almost  equally  discernible  in  the  Discourses,  we  have  already 
given  our  opinion  at  length.  We  have  attempted  to  show  that  it  belonged 
nther  to  the  age  than  to  the  man,  (hat  it  was  a  partial  taint,  and  by  no 
mean*  implied  general  dei)ravity.  SVe  cannot  how(?ver  deny  that  it  is  a  great 
Uemish,  and  that  it  considerably  diminishes  the  pleasure  which,  in  other 
respects,  those  works  must  alTond  to  every  intelligent  mind. 

It  is,  indeed,  impossible  to  conceive  a  more  healthful  and  vigorous  con- 
Hitution  of  the  understanding  than  that  which  these  works  indicate.  The 
qualities  of  the  active  and  the  contemplative  statesman  appear  lo  have  been 
blended,  in  the  mind  of  the  writer,  into  a  rare  and  exquisite  I'.armony.  His 
ikill  in  the  details  of  business  had  not  been  ac(|uired  at  the  expense  of  his 
general  powers.  It  had  not  rendered  his  mind  less  comprehensive ;  but  it 
had  served  to  correct  his  speculations,  and  lo  imparl  to  them  thai  vivid  an<l 
^  practical  character  which  so  widely  dislinjj;uislies  lliem  from  the  va^ue 
theories  of  most  political  philo2>opliers. 
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£very  man  wlio  lias  seen  Uie  world  knows  llial  oothing  is  so  uselesK  m  : 
a  {general  maxim.     If  it  be  very  moral  and  very  Iruo,  it  may  servo  for  a  . 
copy  to  a  charity-boy.    If,  like  those  of  llochefoucauit,  it  be  sparkling  and  '^ 
whimsical,  it  may  make  an  excellent  motto  for  an  essay.    Itiit  few,  indeed,  ..- 
of  the  many  wise  apophthegms  which  have  Xmtn  uttered,  from  the  limeot    - 
the  Seven  Sages  of  Greece  U>  that  of  Poor  Richard,  have  prevented  a  single  •' 
foolish  action.   We  give  the  highest  and  the  most  i)ecijliar  praise  to  the  pro-  - 
ccpts  of  Machiavelli,  when  we  say  that  they  may  frequently  bo  of  real  u§e  / 
in  regulating  conduct — not  so  much  because;  they  are  more  just,  or  more  - 
profound,  than  those  which  might  be  culled  from  other  authors,  as  l>ecau8o  : 
they  can  be  more  readily  applied  to  the  problems  of  real  life.  - 

There  an;  errors  in  these  works.    Ihit  they  are  errors  which  a  wrilir, 
situated  like  Machiavelli,  could  scarcely  avoid.    They  arise,  (orthemoit  r 
part,  from  a  single  defect  which  ap|)ears  to  us  to  pervade  his  whole  system. 
In  his  political  scheme,  the  means  had  been  more  deeply  considered  than 
the  ends.    The  great  principle,  that  societies  and  taws  exist  only  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  sum  of  private  happiness,  is  not  recognised  with 
suflicient  clearness.     The  gooei  of  tfie  body,  distinct  from  the  goo<l  of  tlic 
meml>ers,  and  sometimes  hardly  compatible  with  it,  seems  to  be  the  object 
which  h<;  proposes  to  himself.    Of  all  political  fallacies,  this  has  liad  the 
w  idest  and  the  most  mischievous  operation.   The  state  of  society  in  the  little 
commonwealths  of  (jnM.*ce,  the  close  connexion  and  natural  de|)endcnce  o( 
the  citizens,  and  the  severity  of  the  laws  of  war,  tended  to  encourage  an 
opinion  which,  under  such  circumstances,  could  hardly  lie  called  erroneous. 
The  interests  of  every  individual  were  inseparably  l>ound  up  with  those  of 
the  slaU;.    An  invasion  destroyed  his  corn-fields  and  vineyards,  drove  liim 
from  his  home,  and  compelled  him  to  encounter  all  the  hardsliips  of  a 
military  life.     A  peace  restored  him  to  security  and  comfort.    A  victory 
doubled  the  number  of  his  slaves.    A  defeat  porhafis  made  him  a  slave  him- 
self.   When  Pericles,  in  the  Peloponnesian  war,  told  the  Athenians  that,  if 
their  country  IriumplKKl,  their  private  losses  would  spcM^dily  he  re|)aired: 
but  that,  if  their  arms  failed  of  sur^^ess,  every  individual  amongst  tliem  would 
probably  be  ruined, " — he  s|)oke  no  more  than  the  truth.    He  spoke  to  men 
whom  the  tribute  of  van(|uished  cities  supplied  with  food  and  clolliing,  wilii 
Uie  luxury  of  the  bath  and  tlie  amusements  of  tlie  theatre,  on  whom  llie 
greatness  of  their  country  conferred  rank,  and  before  whom  the  members 
of  less  prosperous  communities  trembled ; — and  to  men  who,  in  case  of  a 
change  in  the  public  fortun(;s,  would,  at  least,  lie  deprived  of  every  comfort 
and  every  distinction  which  they  enjoyed.    To  be  butchenHl  on  the  smok- 
ing ruins  of  their  city — to  be  dragged  in  chains  to  a  slave-market — to  ser 
on<!  child  torn  from  them  to  di^  in  the  (|uarries  of  Sicily,  and  anotlier  1<> 
guard  tin;  harems  of  Pers(;|)ol is — those  were  the  frequent  and  proiiabie  roiH 
sequen(;<;s  of  national  calamities.    Hence,  among  the  (inH*ks,  {patriotism  lic- 
(umu;  a  governing  principle,  or  rather  an  ungovernable  passion.    Both  tMr 
legislators  and  tlieir  philosophers  took  it  for  granU;d,  that,  in  pro\  idiiig  for 
the  strength  and  greatness  of  tlie  state,  they  sufficiently  provided  for  the 
happiness  of  the  people.     The  wrihjrs  of  the  Roman  empire  lived  under 
d<$si>ots,   into  whosi;  dominion  a  hundred  nations  were  melted  down,  and 
whow;  gardens  would  have;  covenMl  tli<;  lillle  commonwealths  of  Phliiis  and 
IMata^a.     Yet  they  continued  to  employ  thr  sjiuh;  language,  and  (o  cant 
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[loul  the  duty  of  sacrificing  every  thing  lo  a  country  to  which  they  owed 
olhing. 

Causes  similar  to  those  which  had  influenced  the  disposition  of  the  Greeks, 
perated  powerfully  on  the  less  vigorous  and  daring  character  of  the  Italians. 
["hey,  too,  were  members  of  small  communities.  Every  man  was  deeply 
Dterested  in  the  welfare  of  the  society  to  which  ho  belonged, — a  partaker 
D  its  wealth  and  its  poverty,  in  its  glory  and  its  shame.  In  the  age  of 
iachiavelli,  this  was  peculiarly  the  case.  Public  events  had  produced  an 
mmense  sum  of  money  to  private  citizens.  The  Northern  invaders  had 
iroug^t  want  to  their  boards,  infamy  to  their  beds,  fire  to  their  roofs,  and 
he  knife  to  their  throats.  It  was  natural  that  a  man  who  lived  in  times  like 
these,  should  overrate  the  importance  of  those  measures  by  which  a  nation 
is  rendered  formidable  to  its  neighbours,  and  undervalue  those  which 
make  it  prosperous  within  itself. 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable,  in  the  political  treatises  of  Machiavelli,  than 
the  fairness  of  mind  which  they  indicate.  It  appears  where  the  author  is 
in  the  wrong,  almost  as  strongly  as  where  he  is  in  the  right.  He  never  ad- 
vances a  false  opinion  because  it  is  new  or  splendid,  because  he  can  clothe 
it  in  a  happy  phrase,  or  defend  it  by  an  ingenious  sophism.  His  errors  are 
at  once  explained,  by  a  reference  to  the  circumstances  in  which  ho  was 
placed.  They  evidently  were  not  sought  out ;  they  lay  in  his  way,  and 
ooold  scarcely  be  avoided.  Such  mistakes  must  necessarily  be  committed 
by  early  speculators  in  every  science. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  amusing  to  compare  the  Prince  and  the  Discourses 
with  the  Spirit  of  Laws.     Montesquieu  enjoys,  perhaps,  a  wider  celebrity 
than  any  political  writer  of  modern  Europe.    Something  he  doubtless  owes 
to  his  merit,  but  much  more  to  his  fortune.     He  had  the  good  luck  of  a 
valentine.     He  caught  the  eye  of  the  French  nation,  at  the  moment  when 
it  was  waking  from  the  long  sleep  of  political  and  religious  bigotry;  and, 
inconsequence,  he  became  a  favourite.    The  English,  at  that  time,  con- 
sidered a  Frenchman  who  talked  about  constitutional  checks  and  fundamental 
laws  as  a  prodigy  not  less  astonishing  than  the  learned  pig  or  the  musical 
infant.    Specious  but  shallow,  studious  of  effect,  indifferent  to  truth,  eager 
lo  build  a  system,  but  careless  of  collecting  those  materials  out  of  which 
ilone  a  sound  and  durable  system  can  be  built,  he  constructed  theories  as 
rapidly,  and  as  slightly,  as  card-houses, — no  sooner  projected  than  com- 
pleted— 'no  sooner  completed  than  blown  away — no  sooner  blown  away 
than  forgotten.    Machiavelli  errs  only  because  his  experience,  acquired  in 
a  very  peculiar  stale  of  society,  could  not  always  enable  him  to  calculate 
the  effect  of  institutions  differing  from  those  of  which  he  had  observed  the 
operation.    Montesquieu  errs,  because  he  has  a  fme  thing  to  say,  and  is  re- 
solved to  say  it.    If  the  phenomena  which  lie  before  him  will  not  suit  his 
purpose,  all  history  must  be  ransacked.   If  nothing  established  by  authentic 
testimony  can  be  raked  or  chipped  to  suit  his  Procrustean  hypothesis,  ho 
puts  up  with  some  monstrous  fable  about  Siam,  or  Bantam,  or  Japan,  told 
by  writers  compared  with  whom  Lucian  and  Gulliver  were  veracious — liars 
by  a  double  right,  as  travellers  and  as  Jesuits. 

Propriety  of  thought,  and  propriety  of  diction,   are  commonly  found 
together.    Obscurity  and  affectation  are  the  two  greatest  faults  of  style. 
Obscurity  of  expression  generally  springs  from  confusion  of  ideas ;  and  llu.». 
Mine  wish  to  dazzle,  al  any  cost,  which  produces  aWwV?LV\w\\^>\\^'Kv^]w^^^ 
of  a  wrKcr,  is  likely  fo  produce  J^phi^lis  m\vVi\cd.so\vvv\^^^.    '\\\^  \\\^vwn>5s> 
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and  caodid  mind  of  Machiavelli  shows  itself  in  his  luminous,  manly, 
polished  language.    The  style  of  Montesquieu,  on  the  other  hand,  indi 
in  every  page  a  lively  and  ingenious,  hul  an  unsound  mind.    Every 
of  expression,  from  Uie  mysterious  conciseness  of  an  oracle  to  Uie  flippi 
of  a  Parisian  coxcomb,  is  employed  to  disguise  the  fallacy  of  some  positi 
and  the  triteness  of  others.    Absurdities  are  brightened  into  epigrams 
truisms  are  darkened  into  enigmas.     It  is  with  difficulty  that  the  stro 
eye  can  sustain  the  glare  with  which  some  parts  are  illuminated,  or 
(rate  the  shade  in  which  others  are  concealed. 

The  political  works  of  Machiavelli  derive  a  peculiar  interest  from 
mournful  earnestness  which  he  manifests  whenever  he  touches  on  t 
connected  with  the  calamities  of  his  native  land.  It  is  difficult  to  con 
any  situation  more  painful  than  that  of  a  great  man,  condemned  to  walch 
lingering  agony  of  an  exhausted  country,  to  tend  it  during  the  alternate 
of  stupefaction  and  raving  which  precede  its  dissolution,  to  see  the  sym 
of  vitality  disappear  one  by  one,  till  nothing  is  left  but  coldness,  dark 
and  corruption.  To  this  joyless  and  thankless  duty  was  Machiav 
called.  In  the  energetic  language  of  the  prophet,  he  was  ''mad  for  the  sij 
of  his  eyes  which  he  saw'' — disunion  in  the  council,  eireminacy  in  i 
camp,  liberty  extinguished,  commerce  decaying,  national  honour  sull* 
an  enlighteneid  and  flourishing  people  given  over  to  the  ferocity  of  ignon 
savages.  Though  his  opinions  had  not  escaped  the  contagion  of  that  piriiliol 
immorality  which  was  common  among  his  countrymen,  his  natural  dii 
position  seems  to  have  been  rather  stern  and  impetuous  than  pliant  and  art 
ful.  When  the  misery  and  degradation  of  Florence,  and  the  foul  outn| 
which  he  had  himself  sustained,  raised  his  mind,  tlie  smooth  crafl  of  hi 
profession  and  his  nation  is  exchanged  for  the  honest  bitterness  of  scorn  aa 
anger,  lie  speaks  like  one  sick  of  the  calamitous  times  and  abject  peopi 
among  whom  his  lot  is  cast.  He  pines  for  the  strength  and  glory  of  anciei 
Rome,  for  the  fasces  of  Brutus  and  the  sword  of  Scipio,  the  gravity  of  11 
curule  chair,  and  the  bloody  pomp  of  the  triumphal  sacrifice,  lie  seea 
to  be  transported  back  to  the  days  when  eight  hundred  thousand  italia 
warriors  sprung  to  arms  at  the  rumour  of  a  Gallic  invasion.  He  breath 
all  the  s])irit  of  those  intrepid  and  haughty  patricians,  who  forgot  the  dearc 
ties  of  nature  in  the  claims  of  public  duty,  who  looked  with  disdain  on  tl 
elephants  and  on  the  gold  of  Pyrrhus,  and  listened  with  unaltered  composD 
to  the  tremendous  tidings  of  Cannee.  Like  an  ancient  temple  deformed  I 
the  barbarous  architecture  of  a  later  age,  his  character  acquires  an  inten 
from  the  very  circumstances  which  debase  it.  The  original  proportions  i 
rendered  more  striking  by  the  contrast  which  they  present  to  the  mean  a 
incongruous  additions. 

The  influence  of  the  sentiments  which  we  have  described,  was  not  a 
parent  in  his  writings  alone.  His  enthusiasm,  barred  from  the  can 
which  it  would  have  selected  for  itself,  seems  to  have  found  a  vent  in  dc 
perate  levity.  He  enjoyed  a  vindictive  pleasure  in  outraging  the  opinio 
of  a  society  which  he  despised.  He  became  careless  of  those  decenei 
which  were  expected  from  a  man  so  highly  distinguished  in  the  litera 
and  political  world.  The  sarcastic  bitterness  of  his  conversation  disgust> 
those  who  were  more  inclined  to  accuse  his  licentiousness  than  their  ov 
degeneracy,  and  who  were  unable  to  conceive  the  strength  of  those  eniotio 
which  are  concealed  by  the  josts  ol  \\v^ '\<\vjvd\^^,  ?iw\V\  vV\^  ^^lUes 
the  wise. 
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*he  historical  works  of  Machiavelli  still  remain  to  be  considered.  The 
Castniccio  Castracani  will  occupy  us  for  a  very  short  lime,  and  would 
^ly  have  demanded  our  notice,  had  it  not  attracted  a  much  greater 
of  public  attention  than  it  deserves.  Few  books,  indeed,  could  be 
interesting  than  a  careful  and  judicious  account,  from  such  a  pen,  of 
lillustrious  Prince  of  Lucca,  the  most  eminent  of  those  Italian  chiefe, 
I,  like  Pisistratus  and  Gelon,  acquired  a  power  felt  rather  than  seen, 
resting,  not  on  law  or  on  prescription,  but  on  the  public  favour  and  on 
great  personal  qualities.  Such  a  work  would  exhibit  to  us  the  real 
of  that  species  of  sovereignty,  so  singular,  and  so  often  misunder- 
I,  which  the  Greeks  denominated  tymnnyy  and  which,  modified  in  some 
by  the  feudal  system,  re-^ppeared  in  the  commonwealths  of  Lom- 
ly  and  Tuscany.  But  this  little  composition  of  Machiavelli  is  in  no 
a  history.  It  has  no  pretensions  to  fidelity.  It  is  a  trifle,  and  not 
successful  trifle.  It  is  scarcely  more  authentic  than  the  novel  of 
legor,  and  is  very  much  duller, 
last  great  work  of  this  illustrious  mun  was  the  History  of  his  native 
It  was  written  by  the  command  of  the  Pope,  who,  as  chief  of  the 
of  Medici,  was  at  that  time  sovereign  of  Florence.  The  characters  of 
10,  of  Piero,  and  of  Lorenzo,  are,  however,  treated  with  a  freedom 
impartiality  equally  honourable  to  the  writer  and  to  the  patron.  The 
and  humiliations  of  dependence,  the  bread  which  is  more  bitter 
every  other  food,  the  stairs  which  are  more  painful  than  every  other 
It,*  had  not  broken  the  spirit  of  Machiavelli.  The  most  corrupting 
in  a  corrupting  profession,  had  not  depraved  the  generous  heart  of 
lent. 
The  History  does  not  appear  to  be  the  fruit  of  much  industry  or  research, 
is  unquestionably  inaccurate.  But  it  is  elegant,  lively,  and  picturesque, 
fond  any  other  in  the  Italian  language.  The  reader,  we  believe,  carries 
lyfrom  it  a  more  vivid  and  a  more  faithful  impression  of  the  national 
icter  and  manners  than  from  more  correct  accounts.  The  truth  is, 
the  book  belongs  rather  to  ancient  than  to  modern  literature.  It  is 
the  style,  not  of  Davila  and  Clarendon,  but  of  Herodotus  and  Tacitus : 
the  classical  histories  may  almost  be  called  romances  founded  in  fact, 
relation  is,  no  doubt,  in  all  its  principal  points,  strictly  true.  But  the 
^nmerous  little  incidents  which  heighten  the  interest,  the  words,  the  gestures, 
Me  looks,  are  evidently  furnished  by  the  imagination  of  the  author.  The 
telon  of  later  times  is  dilTerent.  A  more  exact  narrative  is  given  by  the 
vriter.  ft  may  be  doubted  whether  more  exact  notions  arc  conveyed  to 
Aerpadcr.  The  best  portraits  are  those  in  which  there  is  a  slight  mixture 
t'caricature ;  and  we  are  not  aware,  that  the  best  histories  are  not  those  in 
vhich  A  little  of  the  exaggeration  of  fictitious  narrative  is  judiciously  em- 
ployed. Something  is  lost  in  accuracy ;  but  much  is  gained  in  eflect.  The 
vnter  lines  are  neglected ;  but  the  great  characteristic  features  are  im- 
piated  on  the  mind  for  ever. 

The  History  terminates  with  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici.    Ma- 

ckjarelli  had,  it  seems,  intended  to  continue  it  to  a  later  period.     But  his 

fath  prevented  the  execution  of  his  design ;  and  the  melancholy  task  of 

iteording  Uie  desolation  and  shame  of  Italy  devolved  on  Guicciardini. 

Maduaveili  lived  long  enough  to  see  the  commencement  of  the  last 

'  Dnnre.  Paradiso,  Canlo  x\u. 
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struggle  for  Florentine  liberty.  Soon  after  his  death,  monarchy  was  flnallf 
eslablishcd, — not  such  a  monarchy  as  that  of  which  Cosmo  had  laid  the  i^' 
foundations  deep  in  the  constitution  and  feelings  of  his  countrymen,  and  '^ 
which  Lorenzo  had  embellished  with  the  trophies  of  every  science  and  every  't 
art ;  but  a  loathsome  tyranny,  proud  and  mean,  cruel  and  feeble,  bigoiled  ^b 
and  lascivious.  The  character  of  Machiavelli  was  hateful  to  the  new  ^i 
masters  of  Italy ;  and  those  parts  of  his  theory  which  were  in  strict  accor-  > 
dance  with  their  own  daily  practice,  afforded  a  pretext  for  blackening  lu  ^ 
memory.  His  works  were  misrepresented  by  the  learned,  misconstrued  by  J 
the  ignorant,  censured  by  the  church,  abused  with  all  the  rancour  of  simo-  ^ 
lated  virtue,  by  the  minions  of  a  base  despotism,  and  the  priests  of  a  baser  ^ 
superstition.  The  name  of  the  man  whose  genius  had  illuminated  all  the  't 
dark  places  of  policy,  and  to  whose  patriotic  wisdom  an  oppressed  people  > 
had  owed  their  last  chance  of  emancipation  and  revenge,  passed  into  t  "& 
proverb  of  infamy.  For  more  than  two  hundred  years  his  bones  lay  uih  ^ 
distinguished.  At  length,  an  English  nobleman  paid  the  last  honours  to  the  '^ 
greatest  statesman  of  Florence.  In  the  church  of  Santa  Croce,  a  monumeat  i. 
was  erected  to  his  memory,  which  is  contemplated  with  reverence  byaH  ' 
who  can  distinguish  the  virtues  of  a  great  mind  through  the  corruptions  of  ^ 
a  degenerate  age; — and  which  will  be  approached  with  still  deeper  homage  s 
when  the  object  to  which  his  public  life  was  devoted  shall  be  attained,—  : 
when  the  foreign  yoke  shall  be  broken,  when  a  second  Proccita  shall  avenge 
the  wrongs  of  Naples,  when  a  happier  Rienzi  shall  restore  the  good  estate  - 
of  Rome,  when  the  streets  of  Florence  and  Bologna  shall  again  resound 
with  their  ancient  war-cry — Popolo ;  popolo  ;  muoiano  i  tirannH* 


JEFFERSON.f 

Jefferson's  understanding  and  character  were  of  a  plain,  bold,  and  pra^ 
lical  cast — full  of  activity  and  strength.  But  neither  in  his  politics,  science 
or  literature,  do  we  see  any  sign  of  genius  or  depth.  His  speculations  are 
chiefly  interesting  from  our  curiosity  to  learn  the  opinions  of  so  celebrated 
a  person.  There  is  scarce  a  tincture  visible  from  first  to  last,  among  all  his 
multifarious  disquisitions,  of  real  philosophical  sagacity,  inventive  obser- 
vation, or  refinement  of  taste.  Independent  and  incorruptible  himself,  be 
was  proud  of  the  virtue  of  Uie  party  with  which  he  acted,  and  confident  ki 
his  belief  that  the  popular  will,  whilst  unvitiated  by  the  perverse  laws  and 
corrupt  habits  of  communities  where  commerce  and  distinction  of  orders 
had  prevailed,  might  be  trusted  as  the  sole  principle  of  government.  This 
personal  uprightness,  and  this  conGding  reliance  in  the  trustworthiness  of 
human  nature,  under  such  circumstances,  at  least,  as  the  population  of  the 
United  States  is  placed  in,  are  in  singular  contrast  wiUi  the  boundless  sus- 
picions he  is  always  broodini^  over  in  the  case  of  his  federal  opponents,  and 

♦  The  chnractcr  of  Maoli'awlli  is  hoantifull.v  m<l  {rraphicayy  delineated  in  ihe  Review  oftW 
first  part  of  I)u;;ald  Stewart's  Introduction  to  tliu  lil(U>>rl  vpasdia  Brilaonica.     The  article  dispfavi  : 
great  and  varions  erudition,  contains  beveral  niaHterly  >«ki'lcheK  of  our  most  diittingiiishcd  iihiwiO' 
phcrs,  and  in  written  witli  power,  dii^nity^  and  elegance.     It  was  contributed  by  Sir  Jume*  Mse-  ' 
Kintosh.     St»e  Vol.  xxvii.  page  209. 

J  JefFerrton's  Memoirs  ond  CorreKpondence.  Now  first  published  from  the  Original  Mannscrip(i« 
ediled  by  Thomas  Jeffirson  Raudoluli.  4  Vol«.  8vo.  Lundju,  1829.— Vol.  h.  patre  49t>  M. 
1830. 
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le  sweepiDg  denunciations  which  he  promulgates  against  the  privileged 
lasses  of  Europe. 

We  have  seen  that  he  was  conslantly  pining  after  what  he  felt  to  be  his 
lie  Yocation.  The  interest  which  attends  the  literary  pursuits  and  opi- 
ions  of  men  eminent  in  the  practical  part  of  life,  has  led  us  to  look  atten- 
ively  for  the  traces  of  them  scattered  up  and  down  these  volumes.  They 
how  him  to  have  heen  so  plainly  destined  for  an  enterprising  scholar,  rather 
ban  a  master,  that  we  cannot  count  him  as  one  of  the  sacrifices  which,  in 
ree  countries,  the  sciences  are  always  offering  up  at  the  altar  of  patriotism 
ir  ambition.  The  Notes  on  Virginia  (his  only  professed  work)  were  ori- 
pnaUy  written  as  answers  to  some  questions  put  to  him  by  a  foreigner.  A 
Prencb  translation  of  some  private  copies  having  appeared,  their  publication 
in  1787  became  scarcely  a  matter  of  choice.  They  contain  a  great  deal 
dC  useful  knowledge,  told  very  agreeably.  But  the  most  striking  thing 
ibout  them,  is  the  evidence  which  they  give  of  some  secret  force  of  cha- 
lactw  behind,  by  producing  an  effect  out  of  all  proportion  either  with  the 
real  importance  of  the  subject,  or  any  apparent  superiority  in  the  author. 
There  is  a  weightiness,  certainly,  always  in  good  sense,  when  it  is  at  once 
earnest  and  unpretending.  But  sincerity  and  moral  courage  are  imposing 
auxiliaries;  and  these  great  characteristics  of  his  mind  were  not  more 
stroDgly  exhibited  in  after-life,  than  in  the  directness  with  which  he 
here  telb  the  Virginians  what  he  thinks  the  truth,  on  such  irritable  questions 
as  slavery  and  their  own  defective  constitution,  however  unpalatable  the 
troths  might  be. 

JefTersoD,  as  the  friend  of  La  Fayette,  and  the  representative  of  a  country 
whose  revolutionary  precedent  was  regarded  as  so  perfect  a  model,  that  its 
luthority  was  '*  treated  like  that  of  the  Bible,  open  to  explanation,  but 
iK>t  to  question,"  had  extraordinary  opportunities,  whilst  at  Paris,  of  ascer- 
taining the  course  which  the  French  Revolution  was  about  to  take.  His 
opinions,  however,  rose  and  fell  with  the  events  of  the  day ;  and  (hough  he 
made  all  proper  allowances  for  ''  three  ages  without  national  morality,"  and 
thou^t  that  the  generation  of  Frenchmen  who  began  that  bold  experiment 
vm  not  sufficiently  virtuous  and  enlightened  themselves  to  reap  the  fruits 
af  it,  yet  he  left  France,  satisfied  that  all  would  end  happily  in  a  year.  His 
criticisms  in  philosophy  frequently  evince  as  little  foresight  and  compre- 
hensiveness as  his  most  sanguine  political  anticipations.  He  informs  us  of 
an  Abb6  at  Paris,  in  i788,  who  had  shaken,  if  not  destroyed,  the  received 
theory  for  explaining  the  phenomenon  of  the  rainbow.  He  considers  the 
Bent  of  Herschel  to  be  confined  to  that  of  being  a  good  optician  only.  He 
hid  not  the  prejudice  of  Buffon  to  speak  of  chemistry  as  a  kind  of  cookery, 
I  lad  to  put  the  laboratory  on  a  footing  with  the  kitchen ;  but  he  censures 
!  Lavoisi^re's  attempt  at  introducing  a  systematic  nomenclature,  as  probably 
la  age  too  soon,  and  as  calculated  to  retard  the  progress  of  science  by  a 
JQ^D,  in  which  the  reformation  of  this  year  must  be  again  reformed  the 
lext.  Not  being  fond  of  merely  abstract  reading,  it  is  not  singular  that  he 
ibould,  apparently,  have  had  no  fixed  opinions  on  the  metaphysics  of  mo- 
llis :  since  they  are  important  only  as  a  matter  of  abstract  reasoning ;  for 
latnre,  fortunately,  has  taken  care  that  a  difference  in  our  premises  here 
Uiakes  no  difference  in  our  conclusion.  In  one  place  it  is  said,  that  *'  mo- 
lds are  too  essential  to  the  happiness  of  man,  to  be  risked  on  the  uncerlain 
Qombinations  of  the  head.  She  laid  their  foundation,  therefore,  in  sen- 
timent, not  in  science.     For  one  man  of  science,  there  are  thousands  who 
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are  not.  What  would  have  become  of  them  ?  The  moral  sense  is  as  mudi 
a  part  of  a  man  as  his  leg  or  arm.  Slate  a  moral  case  to  a  ploughman  and 
a  professor,"  etc.  Afterwards,  thanking  Dr.  Price  for  a  copy  of  his  book,  5 
he  agrees,  **  we  may  well  admit  morality  to  be  the  child  of  the  understand-  t 
ing,  rather  than  of  the  senses,  when  we  observe  that  it  becomes  dear  to  m  . 
as  tlie  latter  weaken,  and  as  the  former  grows  stronger  by  time  and  expc-  . 
rience,  till  the  hour  arrives  in  which  all  other  objects  lose  their  value."  At  , 
a  later  period,  he  returns  to  the  belief,  that  a  moral  sense  is  as  much  a  part  -« 
of  our  constitution  as  the  sense  of  seeing.  Our  English  moralists  will  be  . 
more  surprised  at  the  standard  work  on  this  subject  which,  when  writing 
to  his  ward,  he  puts  at  the  head  of  the  good  books  that  are  to  encourage  and  . 
direct  his  feelings :  **  The  writings  of  Sterne,  particularly,  form  the  best 
course  of  morality  that  ever  was  written." 

Jeflerson  was  American  to  the  back-bone.  A  boiling  temperament  would 
make  him  naturally  '*  a  good  hater;"  but  a  love  of  his  country,  and  what 
he  supposed  to  be  her  interests,  steadily  guided  him  in  choosing  the  objects 
of  his  antipathy.  His  general  thirst  for  knowledge  was  under  the  influenoe 
of  the  same  passion,  and  mainly  directed  to  those  sources  which  were  likely 
to  satisfy  not  only  his  curiosity,  but  his  patriotic  feelings.  His  investigations 
into  Climate  conclude  with  a  preference  of  that  of  America  (principally  00 
account  of  i(s  greater  clearness)  over  that  of  the  parts  of  Europe  with  whick 
he  was  acquainted.  His  reasonable  denial  of  the  theory,  by  which  Raynd 
supposes  that  Europeans  migrating  to  America  must  degenerate,  leads  him 
to  question  also  the  fact,  as  copied  by  De  Paw  and  Robertson  from  Ulloa, 
of  the  inferiority  of  the  native  Indians ;  and  to  doubt  as  an  unwarrantable 
assumption,  the  excess  of  moisture,  to  which  Buffon  had  attributed  this  re-^ 
suit.  Jefferson  had  collected,  at  one  time,  fifty  vocabularies  of  the  abori- 
ginal tribes  within  his  reach,  extending  to  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  words. 
Of  these  about  seventy-three  words  were  common  to  the  Asiatic  lists  of  one 
hundred  and  thirty  words,  as  formed  by  Pallas.  A  comparison  of  languages 
seems  the  only  chance  of  furnishing  something  like  a  key  among  thsk 
hundred  theories  concerning  the  origin  of  the  Indian  tribes.  But  there  was 
also  a  stimulating  encouragement  in  the  suspicion  Jefferson  entertained, 
that  farther  investigation  would  show  a  greater  numl)er  of  radical  languages 
among  the  nations  of  America,  than  among  those  of  the  other  hemisphere. 
It  will  be  poor  consideration  to  the  melancholy  remnants,  gradually  driven 
towards  the  western  side  of  the  Missisippi,  to  learn  that  they  come,  if  of  • 
poor  family,  yet  of  an  ancient  house.  On  another  question,  the  right  of 
the  Anglo-Americans  to  invent  new  words  toward  recruiting  the  English 
language,  we  readily  admit  their  title  to  be  quite  equal  to  our  own.  As 
yet,  however,  no  proof  of  their  **  process  of  sound  eulogisation"  has 
reached  us,  by  which  we  can  recognise  that  any  progress  has  "  been  made 
towards  furnishing,  after  the  lonians,  a  second  example  of  a  colonial  dialed 
improving  on  its  primitive."  The  following  burst  of  philological  admi^ 
ration  represents  so  little  our  own  opinion  of  the  two  languages  which  it 
compares,  that  we  must  look  elsewhere  for  a  judge  on  the  successfulness  of 
any  such  experiment.  **  What  a  language  has  the  French  become  since 
the  date  of  their  Revolution,  by  the  free  introduction  of  new  words!  The 
most  copious  and  eloquent  in  the  living  world,  and  equal  to  the  Greek,  had 
not  that  been  regularly  modifiable  almost  ad  infinitum"  In  case  the 
malignant  saying,  that  their  Adam  and  Eve  came  out  of  Newgate,  shouM 
be  assumed  by  any  body  as  a  fact  explanatory  of  any  supposed  peculiarity 
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ita  Iheir  national  character  or  speech,  Ihc  proportion  of  tlie  people  to  whom 
Ihis  disreputable  pedigree  can  apply,  is  mentioned  as  far  too  small  to  have 
left  any  trace.  Two  lliousand  are  slated  to  be  Ihe  whole  number  of  male- 
factors sent  out;  and  four  Ihousand  to  be  more  than  they  and  their  de- 
scendants at  the  declaration  of  independence. 

Nobody  was  ever  more  aware  than  JofTerson  of  the  difficulty  of  maintain- 
ing a  republican  form  of  government  under  any  circumstances,  and  of  the 
impossibility  of  doing  so,  except  under  the  most  favourable.    The  singular 
disposition  of  men  to  quarrel  and  divide  into  parlies,  after  the  experience 
of  America,  in  **  the  Committee  of  States,''  and  the  example  of  the  Directory 
of  France,  he  considered  to  be  an  element  in  human  nature,  fatal  to  the  exist- 
ence of  any  executive  consisting  of  a  plurality.     It  was  on  the  first  of  these 
occasions,  that  Franklin,  illustrating  his  opinions,  as  usual,  under  an  apo- 
logue, told  him  the  story  of  the  two  men,  left  in  charge  of  Eddystone  Light- 
house for  the  winter,  who  were  found  not  on  speaking  terms  \\ilh  each 
olher  in  tlie  spring.     A  community  of  Tories  would  still  find  cause  of 
contention;  but  the  seeds  of  schism  exist  still  more  positively  in  the  fact, 
that  ••  the  parties  of  Whig  and  Tory  are  those  of  nature.    They  exist  in  all 
countries,  whether  called  by  these  names  or  by  those  of  Aristocrats  and 
Democrats, — Cote  droit  and  Cote  gauche, — Ultras  and  Radicals, — Serviles 
and  Liberals.     The  sickly,  weakly,  timid  man  fears  the  people,  and  is  a 
Tory  by  nature.     The  healthy,  strong,  and  bold,  cherishes  them,  and 
is  a  Whig  by  nature."    The  distinction  thus  staled,  imposes  upon  the 
most  ardent  enthusiasts  for  freedom,  the  necessity  of  enquiring   in   each 
ease  what  is  the  character  of  the  people,  and  how  far  it  can  be  trusted 
vith  the  reins.     Much  will  depend,    in  the  first  instance,  on  our  ge- 
neral view  of  human  nature,   and  on  the  probability  of  its  approach- 
ing any  greater  degree  of  perfection  than  it  has  hitherto  attained,     id- 
hnon,  speaking  of  Washington,   says,    **He  has  often  declared  to  me, 
that  he  considered  our  new  cons!ilution  as  an  experiment  on  th(^  practicability 
of  republican  government,  and  with  what  dose  of  liberty  man  could  be 
trusted  for  his  own  good;  that  he  was  determined  the  experiment  should 
have  a  fair  trial;  and  he  would  lose  the  last  drop  of  his  blood  in  support  of 
it.    I  do  not  believe  that  he  had  not  a  firm  confidence  in  the  durability  of 
our  government.     He  was  naturally  distrustful  of  men,  and  inclined  to 
gloomy  apprehensions;  and  I  was  ever  persuaded,  that  a  belief  that  we 
most  at  length  end  in  something  like  a  British  Constitution,  had  some 
weight  in  his  adoption  of  the  ceremonies  of  levees,  etc.,  calculated  to  pre- 
pare us  for  a  change  which  he  believed  possible;  and  to  let  it  come  on 
with  as  little  shock  as  might  be  to  the  public  mind."  According  to  JefTerson, 
Washington  had  less  confidence  in  the  capability  of  man  for  political  self- 
goremment  than  Jeflerson  had  himself — Adams  less  than  Washington — 
>Dd  Hamilton  less  than  Adams.     These  were  the  shades  of  diflerence, 
which  the  fury  of  party  deepened,  from  time  to  time,  into  the  darkest 
coDtrasts  under  the  most  odious  suspicions.     JefTerson *s  own  confidence, 
indeed,  is  in  man  only  as  he  is  found  in  America,  and  there  only  for  a 
Kison.     Agricultural  habits  and  education  are  laid  down  as  the  two  indis- 
ipensable  conditions.     In  his  own,  as  in  other  countries,  the  question  is,  not 

■  whatwewrish,  but  what  is  practicable.  Of  South  America,  its  independence 

■  king  achieved,  he  puts,  as  the  next  question,  ''and  a  very  serious  one, 

■  What  will  then  become  of  them?  Ignorance  and  bigotry,  like  olher 
^hsanilics,  are  incapable  of  self-government.   I  do  believe  it  Avould  be  better 

"  VOL.  II.  *i.\ 
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for  thcni  to  obtain  freedom  hy  degrees  only."    He  afterwards  prescribes 
certain  Ihings  as  a  good  beginning,  particularly  Trial  by  Jury, — **a8  the 
school  in  which  their  people  might  begin  to  learo  the  exercise  of  civil  duties 
as  well  as  rights."    Mr.  Benthara  will  probably  smile  to  find  him  praising 
Jury  Trial  as  the  firmest  bulwark  of  English  liberty.     "Were  I  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  the  people  had  best  be  omitted  in  the  legislative  or 
judiciary  department,  I  would  say,  it  is  better  to  leave  them  out  of  the 
legislative.     The  execution  of  the  laws  is  more  important  than  the  making 
them."   In  a  letter  to  Paine,  1789,  he  expresses  his  apprehension  that  a 
majority  of  the  States-General  cannot  be  induced  to  adopt  this  form  of 
trial, — *Hhe  only  anchor  ever  yet  imagined  by  man,  by  which  a  govern- 
ment can  be  held  to  the  principles  of  its  constitution."    At  this  period  he 
considered  the  French  to  be  unprepared  even  for  the  protection  of  the 
Habeas  Corpus  act;  and  gave  a  curious  specimen  of  his  good  faith  by  except- 
ing the  nobles  out  of  a  clause  for  the  security  of  personal  liberty,  inserted 
by  him  in  a  charter  of  rights,  which  he  then  sketched  out  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  patriots.     Long  afterwards  he  quotes  to  Madame  de  Stafil 
the  constitution  of  1789,  as  sufficient  for  liberty  and  prosperity,  *  *  if  wisdom 
could  but  have  stayed  at  that  point  the  fervid  but  imprudent  zeal  of  men 
who  did  not  know  the  character  of  their  own  countrymen."    Reminding  La 
Fayette  of  their  discussions  at  that  day,  he  admits  that  the  people  proved 
equal  to  the  constitution  of  1791 ;  and  fixes  as  the  fatal  error  of  the  republi- 
cans (closet  politicians  merely,  unpractised  in  the  knowledge  of  men)  their 
separation  from  the  constitutionalists,  under  the  idea  Uiat  more  could  be 
obtained  and  borne.    ''They  did  not  weigh  the  hazards  of  a  transition  from 
one  form  of  government  to  another ;  the  value  of  what  they  had  already 
rescued  from  those  hazards,  and  might  hold  in  security  if  they  pleased;  nor 
the  imprudence  of  giving  up  the  certainty  of  such  a  degree  of  liberty,  under  a 
limited  monarchy,  for  the  uncertainty  of  a  little  more  under  the  form  oft 
republic.    Whether  the  slate  of  society  in  Europe  can  bear  a  republican 
government,  I  doubted,  you  know,  when  with  you,  and  I  do  now."    It  is 
some  comfort  that  we  are  advancing  quicker  than  he  once  expected.  In 
17S6,  he  found  in  France  oppression  of  body  and  mind,  in  every  form,  so 
firmly  settled  in  the  mass  of  the  people,  that  their  redemption  from  them 
could  never  be  hoped.    **  If  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  to  set  them-  ■. 
selves  to  work  to  emancipate  the  minds  of  their  subjects  from  their  presi'nt 
ignorance  and  prejudices,  and  that  as  zealously  as  they  now  endeavour  the  . 
contrary,  a  thousand  years  would  not  place  them  on  that  high  ground  on  , 
which  our  common  people  are  now  setting  out.    The  people  of  England,  '. 
I  think,  are  less  oppressed  than  here.    But  it  needs  but  half  an  eye  to  see, 
when  among  them,  that  the  foundation  is  laid  in  their  dispositions  for  the  . 
establishment  of  a  despotism."     In  1823,  agreeing  with  Adams  on  llie 
difficulties  of  a  revolution  from  despotism  to  freedom,  and  that  the  gene- 
ration which  commences  one  is  rarely  competent  to  complete  it,  he  ac- 
knowledges that  the  Press  prevents  our  condition  from  being  desperate.  **  A 
light  has  dawned  on  the  middling  classes  only  of  the  men  in  Europe;  the  . 
kings  and  the  rabble,  of  equal  ignorance,  have  not  yet  nTeived  ils  rays."' 
Cicero's  LetU^rs,  it  appears,  suggested  to  him  a  very  diirerent  image  from 
the  poetical  one  of  Brutus,  rising  effulizent  from  the  godlike  stroke,  and  bid- 
ding the  father  of  his  country  hail.     *' Steeped  in  corruplioii  as  the  ^hole  , 
nation  was,  what  could  even  Cicero,  Calo,  Brutus,  have  done,  had  it  been  , 
referred  to  them  to  establish  a  good  government  for  their  country  ?    Thi'V 
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had  no  ideas  of  government  themselves,  but  of  their  degenerate  Senate ; 
nor  the  people  of  liberty,  but  of  the  factious  opposition  of  their  Tribunes. 
I  confess  I  can  neither  see  how  this  enigma  can  be  solved,  nor  how  farther 
shown  why  it  has  been  the  fate  of  that  delightful  country  never  to  have 
known  to  this  day,  and  through  a  course  of  five-and-twenty  hundred  years, 
the  history  of  which  we  possess,  one  single  day  of  free  and  rational  govern- 
ment."  The  treatises  on  government  left  us  by  antiquity,  are  not  of  a  kind 
to  have  made  much  impression  on  the  mind  of  Jefferson;  not  even  Cicero's 
De  Republican  had  it  travelled  to  Monticolio.    He  would  fmd  there  no 
provision  for  what  he  considers  the  two  great  objects  of  a  constitution, — first, 
that  of  preventing  the  ascendancy  of  an  artificial  aristocracy,  grounded  on 
wealth  and  birth ;  next,  that  of  securing  in  its  public  offices,  for  the  instruction, 
the  trusts,  and  government  of  society,  a  pure  selection  from  among  nature's 
most  precious  gifts,  the  natural  aristocracy  of  talent  and  of  virtue.    It  will 
be  much  easier  to  protect  a  community  from  being  loaded  with  misery  by 
kings,  priests,  and  nobles, — *^  which  descriptions  of  men  are  an  abandoned 
confederacy  against  the  happiness  of  the  people," — than  to  prescribe  a  suc- 
cessful arrangement  for  the  latter  equally  important  purpose.    Jeflerson 
declares  that  the  scurrility  of  their  Press  is  alone  sufficient  to  drive  the  best 
men,  whose  sensibilities  are  stronger  than  their  confidence  in  public  justice, 
from  aspiring  to  exalted  stations.    '^I  may  say,  from  intimate  knowledge, 
that  we  should  have  lost  the  services  of  the  greatest  character  of  our  country, 
had  he  been  assailed  with  the  degree  of  licentiousness  now  practised.    The 
torture  he  felt  under  rare  and  slight  attacks,  proved  that,  under  those  of 
which  the  federal  bands  have  shown  themselves  capable,  he  would  have 
thrown  up  the  helm  in  a  burst  of  indignation.''    The  Republic  of  Plato 
was  to  Jefierson  the  heaviest  task-work  of  any  reading  he  ever  undertook. 
He  concluded  it  by  congratulating  mankind,  that  ** Platonic  republicanism 
had  not  obtained  the  same  favour  as  Platonic  Christianity :"  since  it  could 
have  had  no  other  consequence  than  that  we  should  be  now  all  living,  men, 
women  and  children,  pell-mell  together,  like  beasts  in  the  forest. 

An  exaggerated  passion  for  independence,  seems  at  times  to  pervert  the 
correctness  of  JeiTerson's  judgment  on  points  connected  with  our  physical 
and  moral  constitution,  as  well  as  with  the  principles  of  society.     Not  sa- 
tisGed  with  telling  his  young  pupil,  that  a  gun,  and  not  a  book,  ought  to  be 
the  constant  companion  of  his  walks,  he  proceeds  to  question  the  good  sense 
of  the  Europeans,  in  valuing  themselves  upon  having  subdued  the  horse  to 
the  uses  of  man     **  I  doubt  whether  we  have  not  lost  more  than  we  have 
gained  by  the  use  of  this  animal.     No  one  has  occasioned  so  much  the  de- 
generacy of  the  human  body.     An  Indian  goes  on  foot  nearly  as  far  in  a 
day  for  a  long  journey,  as  an  enfeebled  white  does  on  his  horse,  and  he  will 
iirc  the  best  horses."    Our  substitution  of  positive  institutions  for  individual 
-  intelligence  and  force,  collected  in  a  gipsy  state,  seems  to  have  produced  an 
equally  pernicious  effect  on  our  characters.     **  I  am  convinced  that  those 
societies  (as  the  Indians)  which  live  without  government,  enjoy  in  their  ge- 
■neral  mass  an  infinitely  greater  degree  of  happiness  than  those  who  live 
UQder  the  European  governments.   Among  the  former,  public  opinion  is  in 
the  place  of  law,  and  restrains  as  powerfully  as  laws  ever  did  anywhere, 
r- Among  the  latter,  under  the  pretence  of  governing,  they  have  divided  their 
■  nation  into  classes,  wolves  and  sheep."     In  another  place,  describing  to  Ma- 
dison in  strong  terms  the  curse  of  existence  under  every  government  except 
fhal  of  America,  and,  in  some  slight  degree,  except  under  that  of  EiNJ^assA^ 
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he  goes  so  iar  as  to  declare,  that  it  is  a  problem  not  clear  in  his  niind  (hat 
the  condition  of  the  Indians,  without  any  government,  Is  not  yet  the  best  of 
all.  This  sort  of  language  much  more  resembles  the  ftinaticism  of  some 
fulminator  of  paradoxes  like  Rousseau,  than  the  grayity  of  a  statesman,  U> 
whose  discretion  the  interests  of  a  ciyilised  community  might  he  safely  left. 
The  commentary  on  Montesquieu  by  Destutt  Tracy,  ''  anquestionablj; 
the  ablest  liying  writer  on  abstract  subjects,"  appears  to  be  hisfiifOoritff 
work  on  the  principles  of  government.  It  is  called  ''  the  most  preciow 
gift  the  present  age  has  received."  Taylor's  Enquiry,  in  opposition  lo 
Adams's  Defence,  represents  the  theory  of  the  constitution  of  America,  w 
understood  by  the  dominant  party  at  the  present  day ;  whilst  Hume's  His^ 
tory,  as  republicanized  by  Baxter,  is  referred  to  for  the  free  principles  oC* 
the  English  constitution.  This  latter  work  seems  to  have  been  printed  i» 
England,  where  it  is  said  '*  not  to  be  popular,  because  it  is  republican."^ 
Popularity  or  unpopularity  can  hardly  be  predicated  of  a  work,  of  whoMF 
existence  the  most  omnigenous  readers  among  our  acquaintance  have  never 
heard.  Brought  up  in  the  neighbourhood  of  indigenous  Indians,  and  Hying' 
at  hea(^quarters  during  two  revolutions,  Jefferson  had  splendid  opportunities 
for  the  examination  and  discussion  of  ^rst  principles.  After  complaining' 
that  there  is  no  good  work  on  the  organization  of  society  into  ciyil  govenn 
ment,  he  quotes  the  well-known  condition  of  the  Tribes,  and  especially  the' 

E resent  example  of  the  Gherokees,  as  conclusive  against  the  patriardul 
ypothesis.     His  expectations  in  1789,  were  apparently  turned  not  merely 
to  the  establishment  of  a  national  government  in  France,  but  to  the  disco- 
very of  new  truths  in  politics.    These  truths  were  to  be  such  as  woul* 
rouse  Americans  even  "  from  the  errors  in  which  they  had  been  hitherto' 
rocked ; "  but  were  scarce  likely  to  benefit  an  Englishman,  as  they  are  pro- 
nounced to  be  reasonable  beyond  his  reach,  **  who,  slumbering  under  »• 
kind  of  half  reformation  in  politics  and  in  religion,  is  not  excited  by  any' 
thing  he  feels  or  sees  to  question  the  remains  of  prejudice!"    We  caniM^ 
compliment  him  on  what  appears  to  be  the  only  discovery,  in  the  class  of 
new  truths,  he  has  thought  worth  preserving.     It  is  a  proof,  which,  in  his 
horror  of  the  corrupting  consequences  of  a  national  debt,  he^volunteers  against 
any  possible  right  m  one  generation  of  men  to  bind  another.  *   This  doctrioe 
was  so  great  a  favourite  with  its  author,  that  he  sent  it  to  Madison  all  the 
way  from  Paris,  and  at  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  is  seen  urging 
it  with  undiminished  earnestness,  on  the  head  of  the  Committee  of  Finance. 
Though,  like  some  other  natural  rights,  it  has  not  yet  entered  into  any  de- 
claration of  them,  it  is  said  to  be  no  less  a  law.     Had  we  a  shilling  in  the 
American  funds,  we  should  feel  not  over  and  above  easy,  when  the  honert 
and  vigorous  understanding  of  the  ex-President  could  be  duped  by  sad^ 
strange  sophistry ;  especially,  since  his  school  is  zealous  in  preaching  the - 
necessity  of  declarations  of  natural  rights,  strenuous  for  rensetting  the  law  of ; 
nations  upon  true  principles,  and  resolved  to  establish  their  theories  by ' 
force  the  year  they  are  strong  enough  to  do  so. 

It  has  been  our  object,  by  a  reference  to  opinions  upon  general  subjects, 
with  which  most  readers  might  be  supposed  to  take  more  or  less  interest, 
to  give  some  idea  of  Jefferson  himself.  We  perceive  that  we  have  said  J 
nothing  of  his  views  on  religion,  and  his  sanguine  ''  trust  that  there  is  not 
a  young  man  now  living  in  the  United  States,  who  will  not  die  a  Uniti-' 
rian/'  Our  extracts,  too,  will  give  a  very  feeble  notion  of  the  fierceoe* 
of  bis  tl^^ughis  and  language,  concerning  a  hundred  things,  as  well  as  pe^ 
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sons,  on  M^hich  liis  blood  seems  to  have  never  cooled.  The  rage  which 
breaks  out  on  occasion  of  the  honorary  institution  of  the  Cincinnati,  and  the 
arbitrary  distinctions  of  Europe,  is  often  like  insanity.  The  Throne  of  Hea- 
ven should  be  besieged  with  eternal  prayers  **  to  extirpate  from  creation 
that  class  of  human  lions,  tigers,  and  mammoths,  called  Kings ; ''  among 
whom,  ''  there  is  not  a  crowned  head  in  Europe,  whose  talents  or  merits 
would  entitle  him  to  be  elected  a  veslry-man,  by  the  people  of  any  parish 
in  America."  George  the  Third  is  **  maniac  George."  Louis  the  Sixteenth 
V  goes  for  nothing.  He  hunts  one-half  the  day,  is  drunk  the  other,  and 
signs  whatever  he  is  bid."  It  ought  to  be  acknowledged,  that  in  the  case  of 
Louis  the  Sixteenth,  as  in  that  of  Washington,  it  requires  more  ingenuity 
than  we  are  master  of,  to  reconcile  the  contradictions  which  wait  upon  the 
writer's  spleen.  Within  a  twelvemonth,  the  King  of  France  **  is  theho- 
nestest  man  in  his  kingdom,  the  most  regular  and  economical."  A  clergy 
is  said  to  live  like  printers,  by  the  zeal  they  can  kindle  and  the  schisms  they 
can  create.  The  mild  and  simple  principles  of  the  Christian  philosophy 
would  produce  too  much  calm,  too  much  regularity  of  good,  to  extract  from 
its  disciples  a  support  for  a  numerous  priesthood,  were  they  not  to  sophis- 
ticate it,  ramify  it,  split  it  into  hairs,  and  twist  its  tci^ts,  till  they  cover  the 
divine  morality  of  its  author  with  mysteries,  and  require  a  priesthood  to 
explain  them.  The  Quakers  seem  to  have  discovered  this.  They  have  no 
priests,  therefore  no  schisms." 

It  is  as  an  American  citizen  that  Jefferson  earned  and  deserves  his  fame. 
We  have  not  space  to  enter,  except  very  briefly,  on  the  honourable  detail  of 
his  public  life.     As  a  Virginian  legislator,  himself  a  slave-owner,  he  there 
set  the  example  of  an  effort  (unfortunately  for  his  countrymen,  an  unsuccess- 
ful one]  for  permission  to  emancipate  their  slaves.    Again,  himself  a  law- 
yer, aided  only  by  his  two  friends  Wythe  and  Pendleton,  he  completed, 
and  reported  to  the  General  Assembly,  in  eighteen  months,  the  extensive 
improvements  both  in  the  principle  and  the  form  of  their  laws,  which  their 
new  circumstances  required.    The  extravagant  compliments  with  which 
our  own  little  attempts  at  consolidation  of  some  chapters  in  criminal  law 
have  been  overlaid,  and  the  fatted  calf  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  kills  there- 
upon regularly  every  session  to  his  own  glory,  are  things  which  must  make 
our  legislative  wisdom  reasonably  suspected  among  the  Americans.    They 
know  what  they  have  themselves  done  in  the  self-same  matter,  and  can 
therefore  estimate  our  vaunting  and  our  astonishment  at  its  true  value.    In 
a  few  months,  and  in  this  single  work,  the  three  colleagues  '*  brought  so 
much  of  the  common  law  as  it  was  thought  necessary  to  alter — all  the  Bri- 
tish statutes  from  Magna  Charta  to  the  present  day,  and  all  the  laws  of 
Virginia,  from  the  establishment  of  their  legislature  in  A  Jas.  I.  to  the  pre- 
■CDt  lime,  which  they  thought  should  be  retained — within  the  compass  of  one 
'hundred  and  twenty-six  bills,  making  a  printed  folio  of  ninety  pages  only." 
Nearly  a  volume  and  a  half  of  the  present  Correspondence,  and  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  Memoir,  relate  to  the  remarkable  period  from  1785  to  1790, 
-Which  Jeflerson  passed  as  the  American  minister  at  Paris.   Uis  watchfulness 
<>^er  every  subject  which  might  bear  on  the  most  favourable  arrangement  of 
fteir  new  commercial  treaties;  his  perseverance  in  seeking  to  negotiate  a 
9etieral  alliance  against  Algiers;  the  skill  and  knowledge  with  which  hear- 
S^ed  the  different  questions  of  national  interest  that  arose  during  his  resi- 
^nce,  will  not  sufler  even  in  comparison  with  Franklin's  diplomatic  talents. 
•Very  thing  he  sees  seems  to  suggest  to  him  ftie  cYuesV\ow,NN\tf5J^^\  *>N.  '^^ 
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be  made  useful  in  America?  Gould  we  compare  a  tweWemonth't  letters 
fiK>m  our  Ambassadors'  bass  at  Paris,  Florence,  or  elsewhere,  we  shooM 
see  whetiier  our  enormous  diplomatic  salaries  are  any  tbing  else  than  yetr 
successful  measures  for  securing  our  business  being  111  and  idly  done.  Jcf 
fsrson's  history,  after  be  returned  home,  whether  as  foreign  Secretary  to 
Washington, — as  Vice-President  under  Adams,— or  as  Pr^dent^  putting 
Uie  vessel  of  the  state  on  her  Refuiblican  tadk,  is,  in  ofher  word^,  the  historjr 
ofAmerica  during  the  seyeral  periods.  ' 

*'  All  that  should  accompany  old  age'^'afterwiMs  followMbim'in  bis 
retirement  to  Monticello,  and  dignified  his  stew-declining  years.    The  din 
and  dangers  of  American  politics  must,  ftt>m  time  to  time,  have  oecasionslk 
disturbed  a  mind,  although  less  anxious,  less  patriotic,  and  less  pprsoifi^ 
pledged,  than  that  of  Jefferson .    But  the  greai  question  of  Publs{e£ducatioa 
was  the  only  one  on  which  he  reserved  to  himself,  as  it  were  me  right,  ai 
long  as  he  breathed,  practically  to  engage  and  lead.    As  earlf  as  1779  be 
had  proposed  a  systematical  plan  of  general  education  for  Vhrginia,  and  ac- 
cordingly had  prepared  tliree  bills,  with  three  distinct  grades  of  instruction. 
The  first  consisted  of  elementary  schools,  and  comprehended  all  chiMieD, 
rich  and  poor.    The  second,  colleges  for  a  middle  degree  of  leammg,  nU 
culated  for  such  purposes  of  common  life  as  would  be  desirable  to  all  persons 
in  easy  circumstanees.  The  last  was  a  finishing  university,  for  teachingjhe 
highest  degree  of  knowledge  that  a  place  of  mere  education  can  prdfios  to 
teach.    Of  these,  the  elementary  bill  had  alone  passed,  and  that  not  until 
1796.    As  the  expense  of  the  schools  was  to  be  borne  by  a  general  rate  Ja 
every  county,  it  appears  that  the  bill  had  been  enforced  in  none.    Jeflerson 
says,  in  1822,  that  if  a  single  boy  had  received  the  elements  of  common  cda-' 
cation  in  them,  it  was  in  some  part  of  the  country  not  known  to  him.    In 
respect  of  a  higher  scale  of  education,  he  complains  to  Adams  that  the  **  post- 
revolutionary  youth  were  bom  under  happier  stars"  than  (hey  had  been; 
acquiring  all  learning  in  their  mother's  womb,  and  treating  all  knowledge 
which  was  not  innate,  with  contempt,  or  at  least  neglect.  The  University  of 
Virginia,  mainly  established  by  the  energy  of  this  indefatigable  octogena* ' 
rian,  will,  wo  trust,  save  them  from  '*the  degradation  of  becoming  tbe  ] 
Barbary  of  the  Union,  and  of  falling  into  the  ranks  of  their  own  negroes." 
The  account  of  its  early  difficulties  is  strikingly  like  those  of  the  Londoa 
University;  only  the  insubordination  to  which  Jefferson  looked  withdf^-' 
may,  as  to  breakers  ahead,  was  the  insubordination  of  students,  not  pro- 
fessors.   Premature  ideas  of  independence,  too  little  repressed  by  parent, 
are  stated  to  be  the  great  obstacle  of  science,  and  the  principal  cause  of  iti. 
decay,  since  the  revolution.    It  is  gratifying  to  see,  by  a  letter  written  only 
six  months  before  his  death,  that,  delighted  with  the  professors  proconrrd 
from  England,  and  with  the  intelligence  and  industry  of  the  youtlis  assenn. 
bled  for  instruction,  the  spirited  old  patriot  descended  into  his  grave  wi4' 
anticipations  of  a  glorious  future,  which  he  could  not  live  to  see.    ''Tk0 
migority  of  the  rulers  of  our  state  educated  hero,  will  exhibit  their  coantrf. 
in  a  degree  of  sound  respectability  it  has  never  known,  either  in  our  di^^ 
or  those  of  our  forefathers."   Jefferson,  for  fifty  years,  continued  unifonol 
to  insist  that  general  instruction  was  indispensable  to  the  maintenance  of  tlH 
government  as  a  republic.     He  died  in  the  farther  faith,  that  educatioi 
home,  that  is,  that  the  education  of  the  southern  youth  in  the  southern  SMi 
is  equallY  necessary,  it  the  States  are  to  remain  sovereign  and  indepe 
dent.    The  crack)  down  lo  \\aN«ri  Q^Vx^^^Xfis^^^VssAof  geognpU 
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division  has  run  across  the  Union,  may  be  imagined  from  the  alarm  with 
which  he  describes  the  fact,  that  five  hundred  of  their  sons  were  educating 
in  the  northern  seminaries,  as  ''  a  canker  eating  on  the  vitals  of  their  exis- 
tence." Washington,  in  his  will,  recommends  the  endowment  of  a  uni- 
versity in  Virginia,  as  a  protection  against  the  necessity  of  passing  so  im- 
portant a  period  of  life  in  Europe.  Little  could  he  foresee  that  the  fortune 
of  his  country  would  imperatively  demand  a  domestic  institution,  on  the 
ground  of  a  greater  hostility  in  principle  and  position,  in  Connecticut  and 
New  York.  **  The  reflections  that  the  boys  of  this  age  are  to  be  the  men  of 
the  next:  that  they  should  be  prepared  to  receive  the  holy  charge  which  we 
are  cherishing  to  deliver  over  to  them ;  that  in  establishing  an  institution  of 
wisdom  for  them,  we  secure  it  to  all  our  future  generations ;  that,  in  fulfilling 
this  duty,  we  bring  home  to  our  own  bosoms  the  sweet  consolation  of  seeing 
our  sons  rising  under  a  luminous  tuition  to  destinies  of  high  promise ;  these 
are  considerations  which  will  occur  to  all ;  but  all,  I  fear,  do  not  see  the 
speck  in  our  horizon  which  is  to  burst  on  us,  as  a  tornado,  sooner  or 
later." 

Ourcoorse  of  miscellaneous  observations  may  have  served  to  bring  before 
the  reader  more  distinctly  the  individual  character  and  merits  of  this  dis- 
lioguished  statesman.     But  space  is  not  remaining  for  a  single  sentence  on 
what  we  stated  at  the  beginning  to  be  the  most  important  part  of  the  present 
volumes.     The  historian  and  politician  will  here  fmd  invaluable  materials 
upon  nearly  all  the  controverted  points  of  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  day  of  their  existence  as  an  independent 
government.     The  conclusion  of  our  private  judgment  considerably  inclines 
igainst  some  of  the  propositions  maintained  by  Jefferson  :  yet,  as  a  party 
equally  honest  and  well-informed,  he  will  be  a  necessary  witness,  when- 
ever we  survey  the  successive  constitutional    questions  which   have  so 
furiously  divided  parties  in  America.    Between  the  opposite  hazards  pressing 
in  on  either  side,  the  nation  has  made  its  choice — a  choice  certainly  of  spirit, 
perhaps  of  wisdom.     For,  in  case  the  alternative  dependent  on  a  farther 
consolidation  of  the  powers  of  the  general  government  be  at  all  correctly 
assumed  throughout  this  correspondence,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  under  any 
Mrcumstances  of  intermediate  dissension  and  ultimate  separation,  that  the 
[lainful   alternative,  thus  taken  and  endured,  was  not  yet  the  best.     The 
Coreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  to  us  a  point  of  more  immediate,  as, 
ndeedy  it  some  day  must  become  a  point  of  incalculable,  importance.     It 
involves  bold  innovations  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  the  Law  of  Nations, 
IS  hitherto  understood  and  established.     Some  of  these  innovations  appear 
lo  be  improvements  for  the  interest  of  humanity ;  others,  to  be  only  en- 
croachments and  pretexts  for  the  interest  of  America.  In  the  meantime,  it  is 
evident  that,  as  against  Europe,  and  especially  as  against  England,  there 
exists  no  difference  of  opinion  in  their  determination  to  dictate  the  novelties 
of  their  diplomacy  at  the  cannon's  mouth.    Jeflerson  was  mistaken  in  his 
date;  but  his  declaration  is  the  motto  of  federalists  and  republicans  alike, 
and  is  applied  to  all  matters  relating  to  the  continent  and  the  islands  of 
America,  as  much  as  to  the  universal  sea.     *'  The  day  is  within  my  time  as 
well  as  yours,  when  we  may  say  by  what  laws  other  nations  shall  treat  us 
OD  thrt5  sea ;  and  we  will  say  it."     The  authority  of  mere  precedent  on  one 
side,  and  this  intractableness  of  insolent  passion  on  the  other,  can  never 
meet.     What  a  debt  would  the  world  owo.  Vo  VYvci?>^  ?,V^\si%\\\^\\\vv\i^^ 
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roiiiUries,  who,  whilst  her  calm  and  deliberate  voice  might  be  yet  lislened 
to,  would  close  these  fatal  questions  on  the  just  priociples  of  Reason  ! 


PARALLEL  BETWEEN  CROMWELL  AND  NAPOLEON.* 

Between  Cromwell  and  Napoleon,  Mr.  Ilallam  has  instituted  a  parallel, 
scarcely  less  ingenious  than  that  which  Burke  has  drawn  between  Richard 
Coeur  de  Lion  and  Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden.  In  this  parallel, 
however,  and  indeed  throughout  his  work,  we  think  that  he  hardly  gives 
Cromwell  fair  measure.  **  Cromwell,"  says  he,  **  far  unlike  his  anti- 
type,  never  showed  any  signs  of  a  legislative  mind,  or  any  desire  to  place 
)us  renown  on  that  noblest  basis,  the  amelioration  of  social  institu- 
tions." The  difference  in  this  respect,  we  conceive,  was  not  in  the  cha- 
racters of  the  men,  but  in  the  characters  of  the  revolutions  by  means  of 
"which  they  rose  to  power.  The  civil  war  in  England  had  been  undertaken 
to  defend  and  restore ;  the  republicans  of  France  set  themselves  to  destroy. 
In  England,  the  principles  of  the  common  law  had  never  been  disturbed ;  and 
most  even  of  its  forms  had  been  held  sacred.  In  France,  the  law  and  ils 
ministers  had  been  swept  away  together.  In  France,  therefore,  legislation 
necessarily  became  the  first  business  of  the  first  settled  government  which 
rose  on  the  ruins  of  the  old  system.  The  admirers  of  Inigo  Jones  have 
always  maintained  that  his  works  are  inferior  to  those  of  Sir  Christopher 
Wren,  only  because  the  *:reat  fire  of  London  gave  to  the  latter  such  a  field 
for  the  display  of  his  powers,  as  no  archilecl  in  the  history  of  the  world 
ever  possessed.  Siniilar  allowance  must  be  made  for  Cromwell.  If  he 
erected  little  that  was  new,  it  was  because  there  had  been  no  general  devas- 
tation to  clear  a  space  for  him.  As  it  was,  he  reformed  the  representative 
system  in  a  most  judicious  manner.  He  rendered  the  administration  of 
justice  uniform  throughout  the  island.  We  will  quote  a  passage  from  his 
speech  to  the  Parliament  in  September,  1656,  which  contains,  we  think, 
stronger  indications  of  a  legislative  mind,  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  whole 
range  of  orations  delivered  on  such  occasions  before  or  since. 

**  There  is  one  general  grievance  in  the  nation.  It  is  the  law  .... 
I  think,  I  may  say  it,  I  have  as  eminent  judges  in  this  land  as  have  bet»n 
had,  or  that  the  nation  has  had  for  Iheso  many  years.  Truly,  I  could  be 
particular  as  to  the  executive  part,  to  the  administration;  but  that  would 
trouble  vou.  But  the  truth  of  it  is,  there  are  wicked  and  abominable  laws 
that  will  be  in  your  power  to  alter.  To  hang  a  man  for  sixpence,  three- 
pence, I  know  not  what, — to  hang  for  a  trifle,  and  pardon  murder,  is  in 
the  ministration  of  the  law%  through  the  ill  framing  of  it.  I  have  known 
in  my  experience  abominable  murders  quilled  ;  and  to  see  men  lose  their 
lives  for  petty  matters  !  This  is  a  thing  that  God  will  reckon  for;  and  I 
wish  it  may  not  lie  upon  this  nation  a  day  longer  than  you  have  an  opportrn 
nity  to  give  a  remedy ;  and  1  hope  I  shall  cheerfully  join  with  you  in  it." 

Mr.  Ilallam  truly  says,  that  though  it  is  impossible  to  rank  Cromwell  with 
Napoleon  as  a  generaK  yet  '*  his  exploits  were  as  much  above  the  level  of 

•  Tlallani's  Constilulional  History.— Vol.  xlviii.  page  142.     St^iifeiuber^  1828, 
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liis  contemporaries,  and  more  the  cffecis  of  an  original  uneducaled  capa- 
city.'*    Bonaparte  was  trained  in  the  best  military  schools;  the  army  which 
he  led  to  Italy  was  one  of  the  finest  that  ever  existed.    Cromwell  passed 
his  youth  and  the  prime  of  his  manhood  in  a  civil  situation.     He  never 
looked  on  war  till  he  was  more  than  forty  years  old.    He  had  first  to  form 
himself,  and  then  to  form  his  troops.     Out  of  raw  levies  he  created  an 
army,  the  bravest  and  the  best  disciplined,  the  most  orderly  in  peace,  and 
the  most  terrible  in  war,  that  Europe  had  seen.     He  called  this  body 
into  existence.     He  led  it  to  conquest.     He  never  fought  a  battle  without 
gaining  a  victory.     He  never  gained  a  victory  without  annihilating  the  force 
opposed  lo  hini.     Yet  his  triumphs  were  not  the  highest  glory  of  his  mili- 
tary system.     The  respect  which    his   troops  paid  to  property,   their 
attachment  to  the  laws  and  religion  of  their  country,  their  intelligence,  their 
submission  to  the  civil  power,  their  temperance,  their  industry,  are  without 
parallel.     It  was  after  the  Restoration  that  the  spirit  which  their  great 
leader  had  infused  into  them  was  most  signally  displayed.     At  the  com- 
mand of  the  eslablished  government,  a  government  which  had  no  means 
of  enforcing  obedience,  fifty  thousand  soldiers,  whose  backs  no  enemy 
had  ever  seen,  either  in  domestic  or  in  continental  war,  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  retired  into  the  mass  of  the  people — thenceforward  to  be  distin- 
guished only  by  superior  diligence,  sobriety,  and  regularity  in  the  pursuits 
of  peace,  from  the  other  members  of  th§  community  which  they  had  saved. 
In  the  generar-epirit  and  character  pf  his  administration,  we  think 
Cromwell  far  superior  to  Napoleon.  **  In  civil  government,  "says  Mr.  Hallam^ 
there  can  be  no   adequate  parallel  between  one  w^ho   had  sucked  only 
tlie  dregs  of  a  besotted  fanaticism,  and  one  to  whom  the  stores  of  reason 
and  philosophy  were  open."    These  expressions,  it  seems  to  us,  convey 
the  highest  eulogium  on  our  great  countryman.   Reason  and  philosophy  did 
not  teach  the  conqueror  of  Europe  to  command  his  passions,  or  to  pursue, 
as  a  first  object,  the  happiness  of  his  people.   They  did  not  prevent  him 
from  risking  his  fame  and  his  power  in  a  frantic  contest  against  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  nature  and  the  laws  of  the  physical  world,  against  the  rage 
of  the  winter  and  the  liberty  of  the  sea.   They  did  not  exempt  him  from  the 
influence  of  that  most  pernicious  of  superstitions,  a  presumptuous  fatalism. 
They  did  not  preserve  him  from  the  inebriation  of  prosperity,  or  restrain 
him  from  indecent  querulousness  and  violence  in  adversity.     On  the  other 
hand,  the  fanaticism  of  Cromwell  never  urged  him  on  impracticable  under- 
takings, or  confused  his  perception  of  the  public  good.     Inferior  to  Bona- 
parte in  invention,  he  was  far  superior  to  him  in  wisdom.    The  French 
Emperor  is  among  conquerors  what  Voltaire  is  among  writers,  a  miraculous 
child.    His  splendid  genius  was  frequently  clouded  by  fits  of  humour  as 
thsurdly  perverse  as  those  of  the  pet  of  the  nursery,  who  quarrels  with  his 
fcod,  and  dashes  his  playthings  to  pieces.     Cromwell  was  emphatically  a 
iDan.     He  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree,  that  masculine  and  full-grown 
robustness  of  mind,  that  equally  diffused  intellectual  health,  which,  if  our 
B^onal  partiality  does  not  mislead  us,  has  peculiarly  characterised  the 
^t  men  of  England,    Never  was  any  ruler  so  conspicuously  born  for 
Povereignty.    The  cup  which  has  intoxicated  almost  all  others,  sobered  him. 
Bis  spirit,  restless  from  its  buoyancy  in  a  lower  sphere,  reposed  in  majestic 
placidity  as  soon  as  it  had  reached  the  level  congenial  to  it.    He  had  nothing 
*•>  common  with  that  large  class  of  men  who  distinguish  themselves  Uv  I^^^k^ 
|^»sls,  and  whose  incapacily  becomes  obxious  as  sooxv^^  ^\^  ^v^wi^^^vy^ 
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summons  them  to  take  the  lead.  Rapidly  as  his  fortunes  grew,  his  mind 
expanded  more  rapidly  still.  Insignificant  as  a  private  citizen,  he  was  a 
great  general ;  he  was  a  still  greater  prince.  The  manner  of  Napoleon  was 
a  theatrical  compound,  in  which  the  coarseness  of  a  revoluUonary  guard- 
room was  blended  with  the  ceremony  of  the  old  Court  of  Versailles. 
Cromwell,  by  the  confession  even  of  his  enemies,  exhibited  in  his  demea- 
nour the  simple  and  natural  nobleness  of  a  man,  neither  ashamed  of  his 
origin,  nor  vain  of  his  elevation  ;  of  a  man  who  had  found  his  proper  place 
in  society,  and  who  felt  secure  that  he  was  competent  to  fill  it.  Easy,  even 
to  familiarity,  where  his  own  dignity  was  concerned ;  he  was  punctilious 
only  for  his  country.  His  own  character  ho  left  to  take  care  of  itself;  he 
left  it  to  be  defended  by  his  victories  in  war,  and  his  reforms  in  peace.  But 
he  was  a  jealous  and  implacable  guardian  of  the  public  honour.  Ue  suf- 
fered a  crazy  Quaker  to  insult  him  in  the  midst  of  Whitehall,  and  re- 
venged himself  only  by  liberating  him  and  giving  him  a  dinner.  Dul  he 
was  prepared  to  risk  the  chances  of  war  to  avenge  the  blood  of  a  private 
Englishman. 

No  sovereign  over  carried  to  the  throne  so  large  a  portion  of  the  best 
qualities  of  the  middling  orders — so  strong  a  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and 
interests  of  his  people.  He  was  sometimes  driven  to  arbitrary  measures ; 
but  he  had  a  high,  stout,  honest,  English  heart.  Hence  it  was  that  he 
loved  to  surround  his  throne  w  ith  such  men  as  Hale  and  Blake.  Hence  it 
was  lliat  he  allowed  so  largo  a  share  of  political  liberty  to  his  subjects,  and 
that  even  when  an  opposition  dangerous  to  his  power,  and  to  bis  person, 
almost  compelled  him  to  govern  by  the  sword,  he  was  still  anxious  to  leave 
a  germ  from  which,  at  a  more  favourable  season,  free  institutions  might 
spring.  We  firmly  believe,  that  if  his  first  Parliament  had  not  commenced 
its  debates  by  disputing  his  title,  his  government  would  have  been  as  mild 
at  home  as  it  was  energetic  and  able  abroad.  He  was  a  soldier; — he  had 
risen  by  war.  Had  his  ambition  been  of  an  impure  or  selfish  kind,  il 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  plunge  his  country  into  continental  hos- 
tilities on  a  large  scale,  and  to  dazzle  the  restless  factions  which  he  ruled, 
by  the  splendour  of  his  victories.  Some  of  his  enemies  have  sneeriugiy 
remarked,  that  in  the  successes  obtained  under  his  administration,  he  had 
no  personal  share  ;  as  if  a  man  who  had  raised  himself  from  obscurity  to 
empire  solely  by  his  military  talents,  could  have  any  unworthy  reason  for 
shrinking  from  military  enterprise.  This  reproach  is  his  highest  glory.  In 
the  success  of  the  English  navy  he  could  have  no  selfish  interest.  Its 
triumphs  added  nothing  to  his  fame ;  its  increase  added  nothing  to  his 
means  of  overawing  his  enemies  ;  its  great  leader  was  not  his  friend. 
Vet  he  took  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  encouraging  that  noble  service,  which, 
of  all  the  instruments  employed  by  an  English  government,  is  the  most 
impotent  for  mischief,  and  the  most  powerful  for  good.  His  administration 
was  glorious,  but  with  no  vulgar  glory.  It  was  not  one  of  those  periods  of 
overstrained  and  convulsive  exertion  which  necessarily  produce  debility 
and  languor.  Its  energy  was  natural,  healthful,  temperate.  He  placed 
England  at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  interest,  and  in  the  first  rank  of 
Christian  powers.  He  taught  every  nation  to  value  her  friendship  and  to 
dread  her  enmity.  But  he  did  not  squander  her  resources  in  a  vain  attempt 
to  invest  her  with  thai  supremacy  which  no  power,  in  the  modern  systeui 

^uropOy  can  safely  affecl,  or  eau  long  retain. 
U6  noble  and  sober  Yi*is4ouvWA\V%ic^«x^.   W  V^  ^v4  uol  carry  ih^ 
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banners  of  the  Commonwealth  in  triumph  to  distant  capitals  ;  if  he  did  not 
adorn  Whitehall  with  the  spoils  of  the  Stadlhouse  and  the  Louvre  ;  if  he 
did  not  portion  out  Flanders  and  Germany[into  principalities  for  his  kinsmen 
and  his  generals ;  he  did  not,  on  the  other  hand,  see  his  country  overrun 
by  the  armies  of  nations  which  his  ambition  had  provoked.  He  did  not 
drag  out  the  last  years  of  his  life  an  exile  and  a  prisoner,  in  an  un- 
healthy climate  and  under  an  ungenerous  gaoler  ;  raging  with  the  impotent 
desire  of  vengeance,  and  brooding  over  visions  of  departed  glory.  He 
went  down  to  his  grave  in  the  fulness  of  power  and  fame  ;  and  left  to  his 
son  an  authority  which  any  man  of  ordinary  firmness  and  prudence  would 
have  retained. 

But  for  the  weakness  of  that  foolish  Ishbosheth,  the  opinions  which  we 
have  been  expressing  would,  we  believe,  now  have  formed  the  orthodox 
creed  of  good  Englishmen.  We  might  now  be  writing  under  the  go- 
vernment of  his  Highness  Oliver  the  Fifth,  or  Richard  the  Fourth,  Pro- 
lector,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  Conunonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  the  dominions  thereto  belonging.  The  form  of  the  great 
founder  of  the  dynasty,  on  horseback,  as  when  he  led  the  charge  at  Naseby, 
or  on  foot,  as  when  he  took  the  mace  from  the  table  of  the  Commons, 
would  adorn  all  our  squares,  and  overlook  our  public  offices  from  Charing- 
Cross ;  and  sermons  in  his  praise  would  be  duly  preached  on  his  lucky 
day,  the  third  of  September,  by  court  chaplains,  guiltless  of  the  abomi- 
nations of  the  surplice. 

But,  though  his  memory  has  not  been  taken  under  the  patronage  of  any 
party,  though  every  device  has  been  used  to  blacken  it,  though  to  praise 
hin>  would  long  have  been  a  punishable  crime,  yet  truth  and  merit  at  last 
prevail.     Cowards,  who  had  trembled  at  the  very  sound  of  his  name,  tools 
of  office  who,  like  Downiog,  had  been  proud  of  the  honour  of  lacqueying 
his  (coach,  might  insult  him  in  loyal  speeches  and  addresses.    Venal  poets 
might  transfer  to  the  King  the  same  eulogies,  little  the  worse  for  wear, 
which  they  had  bestowed  on  the  Protector.     A  fickle  multitude  might 
crowd  to  shout  and  scoff  round  the  gibbeted  remains  of  the  greatest  Prince 
and  Soldier  of  the  age.    But  when  the  Dutch  cannon  startled  an  effeminate 
tyrant  in  his  own  palace,  when  the  conquests  which  had  been  made  by 
the  armies  of  Cromwell  were  sold  to  pamper  the  harlots  of  Charles,  when 
Englishmen  were  sent  to  fight,  under  the  banners  of  France,  against  the  in- 
dependence of  Europe  and  tlie  Protestant  religion,  many  honest  hearts 
swelled  in  secret  at  the  thought  of  one  who  had  never  suffered  his  country 
to  be  ill-used  by  any  but  himself.     It  must  indeed  have  been  difficult  for 
any  Englishman  to  see  the  salaried  Viceroy  of  France,  at  the  most  important 
crisis  of  his  fate,  sauntering  through  his  harem,  yawning  and  talking  non- 
sense over  a  despatch,  or  beslobbering  his  brothers  and  his  courtiers  in  a  fit 
of  maudlin  affection,  *  without  a  respectful  and  tender  remembrance  of 
Him.,  before  whose  genius  the  young  pride  of  Lewis,  and  the  veteran  ^craft 
of  Mazarine,  had  stood  rebuked ;  who  had  humbled  Spain  on  the  land,  and 
Holland  on  the  sea ;  and  >vhose  imperial  voice  had  arrested  the  victorious 
arms  of  Sweden,  and  the  persecuting  fires  of  Rome.    Even  to  the  present  day 
his  character,  though  constantly  attacked,  and  scarcely  ever  defended,  is 
popular  with  the  great  body  of  our  countrymen. 

*  These  particulars,  atwi  many  more  of  the  same  km^^  ^\v^  x^^iQX^vi^Xi^  ^  viv\>i». 
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SURVEY  OF  THE  GREEK,  THE   ROMAN,  AND  THE   MODERN 

HISTORIANS.* 

Herodotas  »  Thttcydides  •-- XeBophon --- Pdybias --'AiTian -- Livy -- SaUost  ^  Ta^ 

— 'Home— Mitford — Lingard — Soatbej  and  Brodie. 

To  write  History  respectably — that  is,  to  abbreviate  deqmtches,  and 
make  extracts  from  speeches,  to  intersperse  in  due  proportion  epithets  of 
praise  and  abhorrence,  to  draw  up  antithetical  characters  of  great  men, 
setting  forth  how  many  contradictory  virtues  and  vices  they  united,  and 
abounding  in  wiihs  and  toiihouis;  all  this  is  very  easy.  But  to  be  a  really 
great  historian  is  perhaps  the  rarest  of  intellectual  distinctions.  Many 
scientific  works  are,  in  their  kind,  absolutely  perfect.  There  are  poemg 
which  we  should  be  inclined  to  designate  as  faultless,  or  as  disfigured  only 
by  blemishes  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the  general  blaze  of  excellence. 
There  are  speeches,  some  speeches  of  Demosthenes  particularly,  in  which 
it  would  be  impossible  to  alter  a  word  without  altering  it  for  the  worse. 
But  we  are  acquainted  with  no  history  which  approaches  to  our  notioa 
of  what  a  history  ought  to  be — with  no  history  which  does  not  widely 
depart,  either  on  the  right  hand  or  on  Ihe  left,  from  the  exact  line. 

The  cause  may  easily  be  assigned.  This  province  of  literature  is  a  de- 
batable land.  It  lies  on  the  confines  of  two  distinct  territories.  It  is 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  two  hostile  powers ;  and  like  other  districts,  si-; 
milarly  situated,  it  is  ill  defined,  ill  cultivated,  and  ill  regulated.  Instead 
of  being  equally  shared  between  its  two  rulers,  the  Re£(son  and  the  Imagi- 
nalion,  it  falls  alternately  under  the  sole  and  aJ)solute  dominion  of  each..  I( 
is  sometimes  fiction.     It  is  sometimes  theory. 

History,  it  has  been  said,  is  philosophy  teaching  by  examples.  Un- 
happily, what  the  philosophy  gains  in  soundness  and  depth,  the  examples 
generally  lose  in  vividness.  A  perfect  historian  must  possess  an  imagi- 
nation sufficiently  powerful  to  make  his  narrative  aflecling  and  picturesque. 
Yet  he  must  control  it  so  absolutely  as  to  content  himself  with  the  materials 
which  he  finds,  and  to  refrain  from  supplying  deficiencies  by  additions  of 
his  own.  He  must  be  a  profound  and  ingenious  reasoner.  Yet  he  must 
possess  sufficient  self-command  to  abstain  from  casting  his  facts  in  the  mould 
of  his  hypothesis.  Those  who  can  justly  estimate  these  almost  insuperable 
difficulties  will  not  think  it  strange  that  every  writer  should  have  failed, 
either  in  the  narrative  or  in  the  speculative  department  of  history. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  though  subject  to  considerable 
qualifications  and  exceptions,  that  history  begins  in  Novel  and  ends  in 
Essay.  Of  the  romantic  historians  Herodotus  is  the  earliest  and  the  best. 
His  animation,  his  simple-hearted  tenderness,  his  wonderful  talent  for 
description  and  dialogue,  and  the  pure  sweet  flow  of  his  language,  place 
him  at  the  head  of  narrators.  He  reminds  us  of  a  delightful  child.  There 
is  a  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  aflectation  in  his  awkwardness,  a  malice  in 
his  innocence,  an  intelligence  in  his  nonsense,  an  insinuating  eloquence  in 
his  lisp.  We  know  of  no  writer  who  makes  such  interest  for  himself  and 
his  book  in  the  heart  of  the  reader.  At  the  distance  of  three-^nd-twen(y 
centuries,  we  feel  for  him  the  same  sort  of  pitying  fondness  which  Lafon- 
Uiine  and  Gay  are  said  to  have  inspired  in  society.    He  has  written  an 

*  Nt-eJe  »  Romance  of  IVwlorj .    UmAoa,  \^%.— \  qV  iWxi.  \^%%^l.  May,  182R. 
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incomparable  book.  He  has  written  something  better,  perhaps,  than  the 
best  history ;  but  he  has  not  written  a  good  history  ;  he  is,  from  the  first 
to  the  last  chapter,  an  inventor.  We  do  not  here  refer  merely  to  those  gross 
fictions  with  which  he  has  been  reproached  by  the  critics  of  later  times. 
We  speak  of  that  colouring  which  is  equally  diffused  over  his  whole 
narrative,  and  which  perpetually  leaves  the  most  sagacious  reader  in  doubt 
what  to  reject  and  what  to  receive.  The  most  authentic  parts  of  his 
work  bear  the  same  relation  to  his  wildest  legends,  which  Henry  the 
Fifth  bears  to  the  Tempest.  There  was  an  expedition  undertaken  by 
Xerxes  against  Greece ;  and  there  was  an  invasion  of  France.  There  was  a 
battle  at  Plataea ;  and  there  was  a  battle  at  Agincourt.  Cambridge  and 
Exeter,  the  Constable  and  the  Dauphin,  were  persons  as  real  as  Demaratus 
and  Pausanias.  The  harangue  of  the  Archbishop  on  the  Salic  Law  and  the 
Book  of  Numbers  differs  much  less  from  the  orations  which  have  in  all 
ages  proceeded  from  the  Right  Reverend  bench,  than  the  speeches  of  Mar- 
donius  and  Artabanus,  from  those  which  were  delivered  at  the  Council- 
board  of  Susa.  Shakspeare  gives  us  enumerations  of  armies,  and  returns 
of  killed  and  wounded,  which  are  not,  we  suspect,  much  less  accurate 
than  those  of  Herodotus.  There  are  passages  in  Herodotus  nearly  as  long 
as  acts  of  Shakspeare,  in  which  everything  is  told  dramatically,  and  in 
which  the  narrative  serves  only  the  purpose  of  stage-directions.  It  is 
possible,  no  doubt,  that  the  substance  of  some  real  conversations  may  have 
been  reported  to  the  historian.  But  events  which,  if  they  ever  happened, 
happened  in  ages  and  nations  so  remote  that  the  particulars  could  never 
have  been  known  to  him,  are  related  with  the  greatest  minuteness  of  detail. 
We  have  all  that  Candaules  said  to  Gyges,  and  all  that  passed  between 
Astyages  and  Harpagus.  We  are  therefore  unable  to  judge  whether,  in 
the  account  which  he  gives  of  transactions  respecting  which  he  might 
possibly  have  been  well  informed,  we  can  trust  to  anything  beyond  the  naked 
outline ;  whether,  for  example,  the  answer  of  Gelon  to  the  ambassadors  of 
the  Grecian  confederacy,  or  the  expressions  which  passed  between  Aristidos 
and  Themistocles  at  their  famous  interview,  have  been  correctly  trans- 
mitted to  us.  The  great  events  are,  no  doubt,  faithfully  related.  So, 
probably,  are  many  of  the  slighter  circumstances  ;  but  which  of  them  it  is 
impossible  to  ascertain.  The  fictions  are  so  much  like  the  facts,  and  the 
facts  so  much  like  the  fictions,  that,  with  respect  to  many  most  interesting 
particulars,  our  belief  is  neither  given  nor  withheld,  but  remains  in  an 
uneasy  and  interminable  state  of  abeyance.  We  know  that  there  is  truth, 
but  we  cannot  exactly  decide  where  it  lies. 

The  faults  of  Herodotus  are  the  faults  of  a  simple  and  imaginative  mind. 

Children  and  servants  are  remarkably  Herodotean  in  their  style  of  narration. 

They  tell  every  thing  dramatically.     Their  aaya  hes  and  says  shes  are 

proverbial.    Every  person  who  has  had  to  settle  their  disputes  knows  that, 

«ven  when  they  have  no  intention  to  deceive,  their  reports  of  conversation 

•Iways  require  to  be  carefully  sifted.     If  an  educated  man  were  giving  an 

<poouDtof  the  late  change  of  administration,  he  would  say — **  Lord  Gode- 

'ich  resigned;  and  the  King,  in  consequence,  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Welling- 

'oo."     A  porter  tells  the  story  as  if  he  had  been  hid  behind  the  curtains  of 

^e  royal  bed  at  Windsor  :  **  So  Lord  Goderich  says,  *  I  cannot  manage 

*hi8  business;   I  must  go  out.'    So  the  King  says, — says  he,  *  Well,  then, 

'  must  send  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington — that's  all.* "    This  is  in  the  very 

■^nncr  of  the  father  of  history. 
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Herodotus  wrote  as  it  was  natural  that  he  should  write.    He  wrote  fori 
nation  susceptible,  curious,  lively,  insatiably  desirous  of  novelty  and  excilo-  £ 
mciit ;  for  a  nation  in  which  the  fine  arts  had  attained  their  highest  ex- 
cellence, but  in  which  philosophy  was  still  in  its  infancy.     His  countrymeD 
had  but  recently  begun  to  cultivate  prose  composition.    Public  transactions 
had  generally  been  recorded  in  verse.    The  first  historians  might,  there- 
fore, indulge,  without  fear  of  censure,  in  the  licence  allowed  to  their  pre- 
decessors the  bards.     Books  were  few.     The  events  of  former  times  were 
learned  from  tradition  and  from  popular  ballads ;  the  manners  of  foreign 
countries  from  the  reports  of  travellers.     It  is  well  known  that  the  mystery 
which  overhangs  what  is  distant,  either  in  space  or  time,  frequently  prevenls 
us  from  censuring  as  unnatural  what  we  i)erceive  to  be  impossible.    We 
stare  at  a  dragoon,  who  has  killed  three  French  cuirassiers,  as  a  prodigy; 
yet  we  read,  witliout  the  least  disgust,  how  Godfrey  slew  his  thousands, 
and  Kinaldo  his  ten  thousands.    Within   the  last  hundred  years,  stories 
about  China  and  Bantam,  which  ought  not  to  have  imposed  on  an  old 
nurse,  were  gravely  laid  down  as  foundations  of  political  theories  by  eminent 
philosophers.    What  the  time  of  the  Crusades  is  to  us,  the  generation  of 
Croesus  and  Solon  was  to  the  Greeks  of  Ihe  time  of  Herodotus.     Babylon 
was  to  (hem  what  Pekin  was  to  the  French  academicians  of  the  last 
century. 

For  such  a  people  was  the  book  of  Herodotus  composed ;  and,  if  we  may 
trust  to  a  report,  not  sanclioned  indeed  by  writers  oi  high  authority,  but  in 
itself  not  improbable,  it  was  composed  not  to  be  read,  but  to  be  heard.    It 
was  not  to  the  slow  circulation  of  a  few  copies,  which  the  rich  only  could 
possess,  that  the  aspiring  author  looked  for  his  reward.     The  great  Olym- 
pian  festival, — the  solemnity  which  collected  multitudes,  proud  of  the 
Grecian  name,  from  the  wildest  mountains  of  Doris,  and  the  remotest 
colonics  of  Ilaly  and  Libya, — was  to  witness  his  triumph.    The  interest  of 
the  narrative,  and  the  beauty  of  the  style,  were  aided  by  the  imposing  effeel  t 
of  recitation, — by  !lie  splendour  of  the  spectacle, — by  the  powerful  influence  • 
of  sympathy.    A  critic,  who  could  have  asked  for  authorities  in  the  midii 
of  such  a  scene,  must  have  been  of  a  cold  and  sceptical  nature;  and  few 
such  critics  were  there.     As  was  the  historian,  such  were  the  auditors,— 
inquisitive,  credulous,  easily  moved  by  rcligiousawe  or  patriotic  enthusiasm. 
They  wore  the  very  men  to  hear  with  delight  of  strange  beasts,  and  birds, 
and  trees, — of  dwarfs,  and  giants,  and  cannibals— of  gods,   whose  very 
names  it  was  impiety  to  utter, — of   ancient  dynasties,  which  had  left 
behind  them  monuments  surpassing  all  the  works  of  later  times, — of  towM 
like  provinces,— of  rivers  like  seas, — of  stupendous  walls,  and  temples,  and 
pyramids,— of  the  rites  which  the  Magi  performed  at  day-break  on  the 
lops  of  the  mountains, — of  the  secrets  inscril)ed  on  the  eternal  obelisks  of 
Memphis.    With  equal  delight  they  would  have  listened  to  the  graci»ful 
romances  of  their  own  country.     They  now  heard  of  the  exact  accomplish- 
ment of  obscure  predictions,  of  the  punishment  of  crimes  over  which  the 
justice  of  heaven  had  seemed  to  slumber, — of  dreams,  omens,  warning* 
from  the  dead, — of  princ(^sses,  for  whom  noble  suitors  contended  in  every 
generous  exercise  of  strength  and  skill, — of  infants,  strangely  preserved 
from  the  dagger  of  the  assassin,  to  fulfil  high  destinies. 

As  the  narrative  approached  their  own  times,  the  interest  became  still  more 
absorbing.  The  chronicler  had  now  to  tell  the  story  of  that  great  conflict, 
from  which  Eiiropo  <lales  its  intellectual  and  political  supremacy, — a  story 
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which,  even  at  this  distance  of  lime,  is  the  most  marvellous  and  the  most 
iouching  in  the  annals  of  the  human  race, — a  story  abounding  with  all  that 
is  wild  and  wonderful,  wilh  all  that  is  pathetic  and  animating  ;  with  the 
gigantic  caprices  of  infmite  wealth  and  despotic  power, — wilh  the  mightier 
miracles  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  and  of  courage.  He  told  them  of  rivers 
dried  up  in  a  day, — of  provinces  famished  for  a  meal, — of  a  passage  for 
ships  hewn  through  the  mountains, — of  a  road  for  armies  spread  upon  the 
waves, — of  monarchies  and  commonwealths  swept  away, — of  anxiety,  of 
terror,  of  confusion,  of  despair  ! — and  then  of  proud  and  stubborn  hearts 
tried  in  that  extremity  of  evil,  and  not  found  wanting, — of  resistance  long 
maintained  against  desperate  odds, — of  lives  dearly  sold,  when  resistance 
could  be  maintained  no  more, — of  signal  deliverance,  and  of  unsparing 
revenge.  Whatever  gave  a  stronger  air  of  reality  to  a  narrative  so  well 
calculated  to  inflame  the  passions,  and  to  (latter  national  pride,  was  certain 
to  be  favourably  received. 

Between  the  time  at  which  Uerodotus  is  said  to  have  composed  his  his- 
tory and  the  close  of  the  Peloponnosian  war,  about  forty  years  elapsed, — 
forty  year^,  crowded  wilh  great  military  and  political  events.     The  circum- 
stances of  that  period  produced  a  great  effect  on  the  Grecian  character;  and 
nowhere  was  this  effect  so  remarkable  as  in  the  illustrious  democracy  of 
Athens.      An  Athenian,  indeed,  even  in  the  time  of  Herodotus,  would 
scarcely  heve  written  a  book  so  romantic  and  garrulous  as  thai  of  Herodo- 
tus.   As  civilization  advanced,  the  crilizens  of  that  famous  republic  became 
Biill  less  visionary,  and  still  less  simple-hearted.     They  aspired  to  know, 
where  their  ancestors  had  been  content  to  doubt;   they  began  to  doubt, 
where  their  ancestors  had  thought  it  their  duty  to  believe.     Aristophanes  is 
Ibnd  of  alluding  to  this  change  in  the  temper  of  his  countrymen.     The 
father  and  son,  in  the  clouds,  are  evidently  representatives  of  the  generations 
to  which  they  respectively  belonged.     Notliing  more  clearly  illustrates  the 
nature  of  this  moral  revolution,  than  the  change  which  passed  upon  tragedy. 
The  wild  sublimity  of  iEschylus  became  the  scoff  of  every  young  Phidip- 
pidcs.     Lectures  on  abstruse  points  of  philosophy,  the  fine  distinctions  of 
casuistry,  and  llie  dazzling  fence  of  rhetoric,  were  substituted  for  poetry. 
The  language  lost  something  of  that  infantine  sweetness  which  had  charac- 
terised it.      It  became  less  like  the  ancient  Tuscan,  and  more  like  the 
modern  French. 

The  fashionable  logic  of  the  Greeks  was,  indeed,  far  from  strict.     Logic 
never  can  be  strict  where  books  are  scarce,  and  where  information  is  conveyed 
orally.     We  are  all  aware  how  frequently  fallacies,  which,  when  set  down 
on  paper,  are  at  once  detected,  pass  for  unanswerable  arguments  when  dex- 
terously and  volubly  urged  in  Parliament,  at  the  bar,  or  in  private  conver- 
sation.    The  reason  is  evident.     We  cannot  inspect  them  closely  enough 
to  perceive  their  inaccuracy.     We  cannot  readily  compare  tl)em  with  each 
other.     We  lose  sight  of  one  part  of  the  subject,  before  another,  which 
ought  to  be  received  in  connexion  with  it,  comes  before  us  ;  and  as  there  is 
no  immutable  record  of  what  has  been  admitted,  and  of  what  has  been 
denied,  direct  contradictions  pass  muster  with  little  difficulty.     Almost  all 
the  education  of  a  Greek  consisted  in  talking  and  listening.     His  opinions 
on  government  were  picked  up  in  the  debates  of  the  assembly.     If  he 
wished  to  study  metaphysics,  instead  of  shutting  himself  up  with  a  book,  he 
walked  down  to  the  market-place  to  look  for  a  sophist.    So  completely  were 
men  formed  to  these  habits,  that  even  writing  acquired  a  conversational 
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air.  The  pliilosophcrs  adopted  Ihc  form  of  dialogue,  as  the  most  natural 
mode  of  communicating  knowledge.  Their  reasonings  have  the  merits  and 
the  defects  which  belong  to  that  species  of  composition  ;  and  are  character- 
ized rather  by  quickness  and  sublilty,  than  by  depth  and  precision.  Truth 
is  exhibited  in  parts,  and  by  glimpses.  Innumerable  clever  hints  are  given ; 
but  no  sound  and  durable  system  is  erected.  The  argumentum  adhami- 
nem,  a  kind  of  argument  most  efficacious  in  debate,  but  utterly  useless  for 
the  investigation  of  general  principles,  is  among  their  favourite  resources. 
Hence,  though  nothing  can  be  more  admirable  than  the  skill  which  Socra- 
tes displays  in  the  conversations  which  IMato  has  reported  or  invented,  his 
victories,  for  the  most  part,  seem  to  us  unprofitable.  A  trophy  is  set  up ; 
but  no  new  province  is  added  to  the  dominions  of  the  human  mind. 

Still,  where  thousands  of  keen  and  ready  intellects  were  constantly  em- 
ployed in  speculating  on  the  qualities  of  actions,  and  on  the  principles  of 
government,  it  was  impossible  that  history  should  retain  its  old  character. 
It  became  less  gossiping  and  less  picturesque ;  but  much  more  accurate,  and 
somewhat  more  scientific. 

The  history  of  Thucydides  differs  from  that  of  Herodotus  as  a  portrait 
differs  from  the  representation  of  an  imaginary  scene  ;  as  the  Burke  or  Fox 
of  Reynolds  differs  from  his  Ugolino  or  his  Beaufort.  In  the  former  case, 
the  archetype  is  given  :  in  the  latter,  it  is  created.  The  faculties  which  are 
required  for  the  latter  purpose  are  of  a  higher  and  rarer  order  than  those 
which  suffice  for  the  former,  and  indeed  necessarily  comprise  them.  He 
who  is  able  to  paint  what  he  sees  with  the  eye  of  the  mind,  will  surely  be 
able  to  paint  what  he  sees  with  the  eye  of  the  body.  He  who  can  invent  a 
story,  and  tell  it  well,  will  also  be  able  to  tell,  in  an  interesting  manner,  a 
story  which  he  has  not  invented.  If,  in  practice,  some  of  the  best  writers- 
of  fiction  have  been  among  the  worst  writers  of  history,  it  has  been  because 
one  of  their  talents  had  merged  in  another  so  completely,  that  it  could  not 
be  severed  ;  because,  having  long  been  habituated  to  invent  and  narrate  at 
the  same  time,  they  found  it  impossible  to  narrate  without  inventing. 

Some  capricious  and  discontented  artists  have  affected  to  consider  portrait- 
painting  as  unworthy  of  a  man  of  genius.  Some  critics  have  spoken  in  the 
same  contemptuous  manner  of  history.  Johnson  puts  the  case  thus:  The 
historian  tells  either  what  is  false  or  what  is  true.  In  the  former  case  he  is 
no  historian.  In  the  latter,  he  has  no  opportunity  for  displaying  his  abi- 
lities.   For  truth  is  ohe ;  and  all  who  tell  the  truth  must  tell  it  alike. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  elude  both  the  horns  of  this  dilemma.  We  will  recnr 
to  the  analogous  art  of  portrait-painting.  Any  man  with  eyes  and  hands 
may  be  taught  to  take  a  likeness.  The  process,  up  to  a  certain  point,  is 
merely  mechanical.  If  this  were  all,  a  man  of  talents  might  justly  despised 
the  occupation.  But  we  could  mention  portraits  which  are  resemblances, 
— but  not  mere  resemblances;  faithful, — but  much  more  than  fr.lthful; 
portraits  which  condense  into  one  point  of  time,  and  exhibit,  at  a  single 
glance,  the  whole  history  of  turbid  and  eventful  lives — in  which  the  eye 
seems  to  scrutinize  us,  and  the  mouth  to  command  us — in  which  the  brow 
menaces,  and  the  lip  almost  quivers  with  scorn — in  which  every  wrinkle 
is  a  comment  on  some  important  transaction.  The  account  which  Thucy- 
dides has  given  of  the  retreat  from  Syracuse  is,  among  narratives,  what 
Yandyk's  Lord  Strafford  is  among  paintings. 

Diversity,  it  is  said,  implies  error ;  truth  is  one,  and  admits  of  no  degrees. 
We  answer,  that  this  principle  holds  good  only  in  abstract  reasonings. 
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When  we  talk  of  Ihe  truth  of  imitation  in  the  fine  arts,  we  mean  an  im- 
perfect and  a  graduated  truth.  No  picture  is  exactly  like  the  original ;  nor 
is  a  picture  good  in  proportion  as  it  is  like  the  original.  When  Sir  Tho- 
mas Lawrence  paints  a  handsome  peeress,  he  does  not  contemplate  her 
through  a  powerful  microscope,  and  transfer  to  the  canvass  the  pores  of  the 
skin,  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  and  all  the  other  beauties  which  Gulliver 
discovered  in  the  Brobdignaggian  maids  of  honour.  If  he  were  to  do  this, 
the  effect  would  not  merely  be  unpleasant,  but,  unless  the  scale  of  the  pic- 
ture were  proportionably  enlarged,  would  be  absolutely /afo^.  And,  after 
all,  a  microscope  of  greater  power  than  that  which  he  had  employed,  would 
convict  him  of  innumerable  omissions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  history. 
Perfectly  and  absolutely  true  it  cannot  be  :  for  to  be  perfectly  and  absolutely 
trae,  it  ought  to  record  all  the  slightest  particulars  of  the  slightest  trans;- 
actions — all  the  things  done,  and  all  the  words  uttered,  during  the  time  of 
vhich  it  treats.  The  omission  of  any  circumstance,  however  insignificant, 
would  be  a  defect.  If  history  were  written  thus,  the  Bodleian  library 
would  not  contain  the  occurrences  of  a  week.  What  is  told  in  the  fullest 
aod  most  accurate  annals  bears  an  infinitely  small  proportion  to  what  is  sup- 
preased.  The  difference  between  the  copious  work  of  Clarendon,  and  the 
account  of  the  civil  wars  in  the  abridgment  of  Goldsmith,  vanishes,  when 
compared  with  the  immense  mass  of  facts,  respecting  which  both  are 
equally  silent. 

No  picture,  then,  and  no  history,  can  present  us  with  the  whole  truth : 
but  those  are  the  best  pictures  and  the  best  histories  which  exhibit  such  parts 
of  the  truth  as  most  nearly  produce  the  effect  of  the  whole.  He  who  is  de- 
ficient in  the  art  of  selection  may,  by  showing  nothing  but  the  truth,  pro- 
duce all  the  effect  of  the  grossest  falsehood.  It  perpetually  happens  that 
one  writer  tells  less  truth  than  another,  merely  because  he  tells  more  truths. 
In  the  imitative  arts  we  constantly  see  this.  There  are  lines  in  the  human 
face,  and  objects  in  landscape,  which  stand  in  such  relations  to  each  other, 
that  they  ought  either  to  be  all  introduced  into  a  painting  together,  or  all 
omitted  togeUier.  A  sketch  into  which  none  of  them  enters,  may  be  excel- 
lent; but  if  some  are  given  and  others  left  out,  though  there  are  more 
points  of  likeness,  there  is  less  likeness.  An  outline  scrawled  with  a  pen, 
which  seizes  the  marked  features  of  a  countenance,  will  give  a  much 
stronger  idea  of  it  than  a  bad  painting  in  oils.  Yet  the  worst  painting  in 
oOs  that  ever  hung  at  Somerset  House  resembles  the  original  in  many 
more  particulars.  A  bust  of  white  marble  may  give  an  excellent  idea  of  a 
blooming  face.  Colour  the  lips  and  cheeks  of  the  bust,  leaving  the  hair  and 
eyes  unaltered,  and  the  similarity,  instead  of  being  more  striking,  will  be 
less  so. 

History  has  its  foreground  and  its  background :  and  it  is  principally  in 
the  management  of  its  perspective,  that  one  artist  differs  from  another.  Some 
events  must  be  represented  on  a  large  scale,  others  diminished ;  the  great 
majority  will  be  lost  in  the  dimness  of  the  horizon ;  and  a  general  idea  of 
their  joint  effect  will  be  given  by  a  few  slight  touches. 

In  this  respect,  no  writer  has  ever  equalled  Thucydides.  He  was  a  per- 
fect master  of  the  art  of  gradual  diminution.  His  history  is  sometimes  as 
concise  as  a  chronological  chart ;  yet  it  is  always  perspicuous.  It  is  sometimes 
as  minute  as  one  of  Lovelace's  letters ;  yet  it  is  never  prolix.  He  never  fails 
to  contract  and  to  expand  it  in  the  right  place. 

Thucydides  borrowed  from  Herodotus  the  practice  of  putting  speeches  o( 
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his  own  into  the  mouths  of  his  cliaracters.  In  Herodotus  this  Usage  is  scarc(v 
ly  censurable.  It  is  of  a  piece  with  his  whole  manner.  But  it  is  alto- 
gether incongruous  in  the  work  of  his  successor,  and  violates,  not  only  the 
accuracy  of  history,  but  the  decencies  of  fiction.  When  once  we  enter  into 
the  spirit  of  Herodotus,  we  find  no  inconsistency.  The  conventional  pro- 
bability of  his  drama  is  preserved  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  The  de- 
liberate orations,  and  the  familiar  dialogues,  are  in  strict  keeping  with  each 
other.  But  the  speeches  of  Thucydides  are  neither  preceded  nor  followed 
by  anything  with  which  they  harmonize.  They  give  to  the  whole  book 
something  of  the  grotesque  character  of  those  Chinese  pleasure-grounds,  in 
which  perpendicular  rocks  of  granite  start  up  in  the  midst  of  a  soft  green 
plain.  Invention  is  shocking,  where  truth  is  in  such  close  juxta-position 
with  it. 

'  Thucydides  honestly  tells  us  that  some  of  these  discourses  are  purely 
fictitious.  He  may  have  reported  the  substance  of  others  correctly.  But 
it  is  clear  from  the  internal  evidence  that  he  has  preserved  no  more  than 
the  substance.  His  own  peculiar  habits  of  thought  and  expression  are  every- 
where discernible.  Individual  and  national  peculiarities  are  seldom  (o  be 
traced  in  the  sentiments,  and  never  in  the  diction.  The  oratory  of  the  Co- 
rinthians and  Thebans  is  not  less  attic,  either  in  matter  or  in  manner,  than 
that  of  the  Athenians.  The  style  of  Cleon  if;  as  pure,  as  austere,  as  terse, 
and  as  significant,  as  (hat  of  Pericles. 

In  spite  of  this  great  fault,  it  must  be  allowed  that  Thucydides  has  sur- 
passed all  his  rivals  in  the  art  of  historical  narration,  in  the  art  of  producing 
an  elTect  on  the  imagination,  by  skilful  selection  and  disposition,  without 
indulging  in  the  licence  of  invention.  But  narration,  though  an  important 
part  of  the  business  of  an  historian,  is  not  the  whole.  To  append  a  moral  to 
a  work  of  fiction,  is  either  useless  or  superfluous.  A  fiction  may  give  a 
more  impressive  eficct  to  what  is  already  known,  but  it  can  teach  nothing 
new.  If  it  presents  to  us  characters  and  trains  of  events  to  which  our  ei^- 
perience  furnishes  us  with  nothing  similar,  instead  of  deriving  instruction 
from  it,  we  pronounce  it  unnatural.  We  do  not  form  our  opinions  from 
it;  but  we  try  it  by  our  preconceived  opinions.  Fiction,  therefore,  is  essen- 
tially imitative.  Its  merit  consists  in  its  resemblance  to  a  model  with  which 
we  are  already  familiar,  or  to  which  at  least  we  can  instantly  refer.  Hence 
it  is  that  the  anecdotes  which  interest  us  most  strongly  in  authentic  narrative, 
are  oflensive  when  introduced  into  novels;  that  what  is  called  the  romantic 
part  of  history,  is  in  fact  the  least  romantic.  It  is  delightful  as  history, 
because  it  contradicts  our  previous  notions  of  human  nature,  and  of  the 
connexion  of  causes  and  effects.  It  is,  on  that  very  account,  shocking  and 
incongruous  in  fiction.  In  fiction,  the  principles  are  given  to  find  the  facts: 
in  history,  the  facts  are  given  to  find  the  principles ;  and  the  Writer  who 
does  not  explain  the  phenomena  as  well  as  state  them,  performs  only  one 
half  of  his  office.  Facts  are  the  mere  dross  of  history.  It  is  from  the  ab- 
stract truth  which  inter)>enetrates  them,  and  lies  latent  among  them,  like 
gold  ill  the  ore,  (hat  the  mass  derives  its  whole  value :  and  the  precious 
particles  are  generally  combined  with  the  baser  in  such  a  manner  that  the 
separation  is  a  task  of  the  utmost  difficulty. 

Here  Thucydides  is  deficient :  the  deficiency,  indeed,  is  not  discreditable 
to  him.  It  was  the  inevitable  effect  of  circumstances.  If  was  in  the  nature 
of  things  necessary  that,  in  some  part  of  its  progress  through  political  sciencf. 
the  human  mind  should  reach  that  point  which  it  atfaim.Ml  in  his  tiiuo. 
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Knowledge  advances  by  steps,  and  not  by  leaps.  The  axioms  of  an  English 
debating  clnb  would  have  been  startling  and  mysterious  paradoxes  to  the 
most  enlightened  statesman  of  Athens.  But  it  would  be  as  absurd  to  speak 
contemptuously  of  the  Athenian  on  this  account,  as  to  ridicule  Strabo  for 
not  having  given  us  an  account  of  Chili,  or  to  talk  of  Ptolemy  as  we  talk 
of  Sir  Richard  Phillips.  Still,  when  we  wish  for  solid  geographical  in- 
formation, we  must  prefer  the  solemn  coxcombry  of  Pinkerton  to  the  noble 
work  of  Strabo.  If  wo  wanted  instruction  respecting  the  solar  system,  we 
should  consult  the  silliest  girl  from  a  boarding-school,  rather  than  Ptolemy. 

Thucydides  was  undoubtedly  a  sagacious  and  reflecting  man.  This 
clearly  appears  from  the  ability  with  which  he  discusses  practical  questions. 
But  the  talent  of  deciding  on  the  circumstances  of  a  particular  case  is  often 
possessed  in  the  highest  perfection  by  persons  destitute  of  the  power  of 
generalization.  Men  skilled  in  the  military  tactics  of  civilized  nations  have 
been  amazed  at  the  far-sightedness  and  penetration  which  a  Mohawk  displays 
io  concerting  his  stratagems,  or  in  discerning  those  of  his  enemies.  In 
England,  no  class  possesses  so  much  of  that  peculiar  ability  which  is  re- 
quired for  constructing  ingenious  schemes,  and  for  obviating  remote  diflfi- 
cullieg,  as  the  thieves  and  the  thief-takers.  Women  have  more  of  this 
dexterity  than  men.  Lawyers  have  more  of  it  than  statesmen :  statesmen 
have  more  of  it  than  philosophers.  Monk  had  more  of  it  than  Harrington^ 
and  all  his  club.  Walpole  had  more  of  it  than  Adam  Smith  or  Beccaria. 
Indeed,  the  species  of  discipline  by  which  this  dexterity  is  acquired,  tends 
to  contract  the  mind,  and  to  render  it  incapable  of  abstract  reasoning. 

The  Grecian  statesmen  of  the  age  of  Thucydides  were  distinguished  by 
their  practical  sagacity,  their  insight  into  motives,  their  skill  in  devising 
means  for  the  attainment  of  their  ends.  A  slate  of  society  in  which  the 
rich  were  constantly  planning  the  oppression  of  the  poor,  and  the  poor  the 
spoliation  of  the  rich,  in  which  the  ties  of  party  had  superseded  those  of 
country,  in  which  revolutions  and  counter-revolutions  were  events  of  daily 
occurrence,  was  naturally  prolific  in  desperate  and  crafty  political  adven- 
turers. This  was  the  very  school  in  which  men  were  likely  to  acquire  the 
dissimulation  of  Mazarine,  the  judicious  temerity  of  Richelieu,  the  pene- 
tration, the  exquisite  tact,  the  almost  instinctive  presentiment  of  approaching 
events  which  gave  so  much  authority  to  the  counsel  of  Shaftesbury,  that 
'*  it  was  as  if  a  man  had  inquired  of  the  oracle  of  God.''  In  this  school 
Thucydides  studied ;  and  his  wisdom  is  that  which  such  a  school  would 
naturally  afford .  He  judges  better  of  circumstances  than  of  principles.  The 
more  a  question  is  narrowed,  the  better  he  reasons  upon  it.  His  work 
suggests  many  most  important  considerations  respecting  the  first  principles 
of  government  and  morals,  the  growth  of  factions,  the  organization  of  ar- 
mies,, and  the  mutual  relations  of  communities.  Yet  all  his  general  obser- 
vations on  these  subjects  are  very  superficial.  His  most  judicious  remarks 
differ  from  the  remarks  of  a  really  philosophical  historian,  as  a  sum  correctly 
cast  up  by  a  book-keeper,  from  a  general  expression  discovered  by  an  alge- 
braist. The  former  is  useful  only  in  a  single  transaction ;  the  latter  may 
be  applied  to  an  infinite  number  of  cases. 

This  opinion  will,  we  fear,  be  considered  as  heterodox.  For,  not  to 
speak  of  the  illusion  which  the  sight  of  a  Greek  type,  or  the  sound  of  a 
Greek  diphthong,  often  produces,  there  are  some  peculiarities  in  the  manner 
of  Thucydides,  which  in  no  small  degree  have  tended  to  secure  to  him  the 
reputation  of  profundity.  .  His  book  is  evidently  the  book  of  a  man  and  a. 
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Statesman;  and  in  tliis  respect  presents  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  delight^ 
ful  childishness  of  Herodotus.  Throughout  it  there  is  an  air  of  matured 
power,  of  grave  and  melancholy  reflection,  of  impartialiCy,  and  habitual 
self-command.  His  feelings  are  rarely  indulged,  and  speedily  repressed.  - 
Vulgar  prejudices  of  every  kind,  and  particularly  vulgar  superstitions,  he 
treats  with  a  cold  and  sober  disdain  peculiar  to  himself.  Hiis  style  is 
weighty,  condensed,  antithetical,  and  not  unfrequently  obscure.  But  when 
we  look  at  his  political  philosophy,  without  regard  to  these  circumstances, 
we  find  him  to  have  been,  what  indeed  it  would  have  been  a  miracle  if  he 
had  not  been,  simply  an  Athenian  of  the  fifth  century  before  Christ. 

Xenophon  is  commonly  placed,  but  we  think  without  much  reason,  in 
the  same  rank  with  Herodotus  and  Thucydidos.     He  resembles  them, 
indeed,  in  the  purity  and  sweetness  of  his  style ;  but  in  spirit,  he  rather  re- 
sembles that  later  school  of  historians,  whoso  works  seem  to  be  fables,  com- 
posed for  a  moral,  and  who,  in  their  eagerness  to  give  us  warnings  and  ex- 
ample, forget  to  give  us  men  and  women.    The  Life  of  Cyrus,  whether  ^e 
look  upon  it  as  a  history  or  as  a  romance,  seems  to  us  a  very  wretched 
performance.    The  Expedition  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  and  the  History  of 
Grecian  Affairs,  are  certainly  pleasant  reading;  but  they  indicate  no  great 
power  of  mind.    In  truth,  Xenophon,  though  his  taste  was  elegant,  his 
disposition  amiable,  and  his  intercourse  with  the  world  extensive,  had,  we 
suspect,  rather  a  weak  head.     Such  was  evidently  the  opinion  of  that  ex- 
traordinary man  to  whom  he  early  attached  himself,  and  for  whose  memory 
he  entertained  an  idolatrous  veneration.    He  came  in  only  for  the  milk  with 
which  Socrates  nourished  his  babes  in  philosophy.    A  few  saws  of  mora- 
lity, and  a  few  of  the  simplest  doctrines  of  natural  religion,  were  enough 
for  the  good  young  man.    The  strong  meal,  the  bold  speculations  on  phy- 
sical and  metaphysical  science,  were  reserved  for  auditors  of  a  differenl 
description.    Even  the  lawless  habits  of  a  captain  of  mercenary  troops  could 
not  change  the  tendency  which  the  character  of  Xenophon  early  acquired. 
To  the  last,  he  seems  to  have  relained  a  sort  of  heathen  Puritanism.    The 
sentiments  of  piety  and  virtue  which  abound  in  his  works,  are  those  of  a 
well-meaning  man,  somewhat  timid  and  narrow-minded,  devout  from  con- 
stitution rather  than  from  rational  conviction.     He  was  as  superstitious  as 
Herodotus,  but  in  a  way  far  more  offensive.    The  very  peculiarities  which 
charm  us  in  an  infant,  the  toothless  mumbling,  the  stammering,  the  tottering, 
the  helplessness,  the  causeless  tears  and  laughter,  are  disgusting  in  old  age.    ^ 
In  the  same  manner,  the  absurdity  which  precedes  a  period  of  general  in-   | 
telligence  is  often  pleasing ;  that  which  follows  it  is  contemptible.    Tlie  ' 
nonsense  of  Herodotus  is  that  of  a  baby.    The  nonsense  of  Xenophon  is  [ 
that  of  a  dotard.    His  stories  about  dreams,  omens,  and  prophecies,  present  [ 
a  strange  contrast  to  the  passages  in  which  the  shrewd  and  incredulous  '■ 
Thucydides  mentions  the  popular  superstitions.     It  is  not  quite  clear  that  '^ 
Xenophon  was  honest  in  his  credulity ;  his  fanaticism  was  in  some  degree  *• 
politic.    He  would  have  made  an  excellent  member  of  the  Apostolic  Cama-  ' 
rilla.    An  Alarmist  by  nature,  an  Aristocrat  by  party,  he  carried  to  an  ud-   ■" 
reasonable  excess  his  horror  of  popular  turbulence.    The  quiet  atrocity  of  :* 
Sparta  did  not  shock  him  in  the  same  manner ;  for  he  hated  tumult  more  ji-' 
than  crimes.    He  was  desirous  to  find  restraints  which  might  curb  the  pas* 
sions  of  the  multitude ;  and  he  absurdly  fancied  that  he  had  found  them  in 
a  religion  without  evidences  or  sanction,  precepts  or  example,  in  a  frigid 
system  ot  theophilanthrop^,  sup^tVaAVi^  ww\%w^  lales. 
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Polybius  and  Arrian  have  given  us  authentic  accounts  of  facts,  and  here 
Iheir  merit  ends.  They  were  not  men  of  comprehensive  minds ;  they  had 
not  the  art  of  telling  a  story  in  an  interesting  manner.  They  have  in" con- 
sequence been  thrown  into  the  shade  by  writers,  who,  though  less  studious 
of  truth  than  themselves,  understood  far  belter  the  art  of  producing  effect, 
by  Livy  and  Quintus  Curtius. 

Yet  Polybius  and  Arrian  deserve  high  praise,  when  compared  with  the 
writers  of  that  school  of  which  Plutarch  may  be  considered  as  the  head. 
For  the  historians  of  this  class  we  must  confess  that  we  entertain  a  peculiar 
aversion.   They  seem  to  have  been  pedants,  who,  though  destitute  of  those 
valuable  qualities  which  are  frequently  found  in  conjunction  with  pedantry, 
thought  themselves  great  philosophers  and  great  politicians.  They  not  only 
mislead  their  readers  in  every  page,  as  to  particular  facts,  but  they  appear 
to  have  altogether  misconceived  the  whole  character  of  the  times  of  which 
they  write.    They  were  inhabitants  of  an  empire  bounded  by  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  the  Euphrates,  by  the  ice  of  Scythia  and  the  sands  of  Mauritania; 
composed  of  nations  whose  manners,    whose  languages,  wliose  religion, 
whose  countenances  and  complexions,  were  widely  different,  governed  by 
one  mighty  despotism,  which  had  risen  on  the  ruins  of  a  thousand  common- 
wealths and  kingdoms.    Of  liberty,  such  as  it  is  in  small  democracies ;  of 
patriotism,  such  as  it  is  in  small  independent  communities  of  any  kind,  they 
had,  and  they  could  have,  no  experimental  knowledge.   But  they  had  read 
of  men  who  exerted  themselves  in  the  cause  of  their  country,  with  an  energy 
unknown  in  later  times,  who  had  violated  the  dearest  of  domestic  charities, 
or  voluntarily  devoted  themselves  to  death,  for  the  public  good ;  and  they 
wondered  at  the  degeneracy  of  their  contemporaries.    It  never  occurred  to 
tbem,  that  the  feelings  which  they  so  greatly  admired  sprung  from  local  and 
occasional  causes;   that  they  will  always  grow  up  spontaneously  in  small 
societies;  and  that,  in  large  empires,  though  they  may  be  forced  into  existence 
for  a  short  time  by  peculiar  circumstances,  they  cannot  be  general  or  per- 
manent.  It  is  impossible  that  any  man  should  feel  for  a  fortress  on  a  remote 
frontier,  as  he  feels  for  his  own  house ;  that  he  should  grieve  for  a  defeat 
in  which  ten  thousand  people  whom  he  never  saw  have  fallen,  as  he  grieves 
for  a  defeat  which  has  half  unpeopled  the  street  in  which  he  lives;  that  he 
shoold  leave  his  home  for  a  military  expedition,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
balance  of  power,  as  cheerfully  as  he  would  leave  it  to  repel  invaders  who 
had  begun  to  burn  all  the  cornfields  in  his  neighbourhood. 

The  writers  of  whom  we  speak  should  have  considered  this.  They  should 
have  considered,  that,  in  patriotism  such  as  it  existed  amongst  the  Greeks^ 
ib&ce  was  nothing  essentially  and  eternally  good ;  that  an  exclusive  attach- 
ment to  a  particular  society,  though  a  natural,  and,  under  certain  re- 
strictions, a  most  useful  sentiment,  implies  no  extraordinary  attainments  in 
Wisdom  or  virtue ;  that  where  it  has  existed  in  an  intense  degree,  it  has 
tamed  states  into  gangs  of  robbers,  whom  their  mutual  fidelity  has  rendered 
more  dangerous,  has  given  a  character  of  peculiar  atrocity  to  war,  and  has 
generated  that  worst  of  all  political  evils,  the  tyranny  of  nations  over  na- 

UODS. 

Enthusiastically  attached  to  the  name  of  liberty,  these  historians  troubled 
fhemselves  little  about  its  definition.  The  Spartans,  tormented  by  ten 
tbonsaod  absurd  restraints,  unable  to  please  themselves  in  the  choice  of  their 
wives,  their  suppers,  or  their  company,  compelled  to  assume  a  peculiar 
manner,  and  to,  talk  in  a  peculiar  style,  ^lomdmV\)fcvt\^xV^«  '\>orw&^ 
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tocracy  of  Rome  repeatedly  made  liberty  a  plea  for  cutting  off  the  favourites 
of  the  people.  lo  almost  ail  the  little  commonwealths  of  antiquity,  liberty 
was  used  as  a  pretext  for  measures  directed  against  everything  which  makes 
liberty  valuable,  for  measures  which  stifled  discussion,  corrupted  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  discouraged  the  accumulation  of  property.  The 
writers,  whose  works  we  are  considering,  confounded  the  sound  with  the 
substance,  and  the  means  with  the  end.  Their  imaginations  were  inflamed 
by  mystery.  They  conceived  of  liberty  as  monks  conceiye  of  love,  as 
Cockneys  conceive  of  the  happiness  and  innocence  of  rural  life,  as  novel- 
reading  sempstresses  conceive  of  Almack's  and  Grosvenor  Square,  accom- 
plished marquesses  and  handsome  colonels  of  the  guards.  In  the  relation 
of  events,  and  the  delineation  of  characters,  they  have  paid  little  attention 
to  facts,  to  the  costume  of  the  times  of  which  they  pretend  to  treat,  or  to  the 
general  principles  of  human  nature.  Tliey  have  been  faithful  only  to  their 
own  puerile  and  extravagant  doctrines.  Generals  and  statesmen  are  me- 
tamorphosed into  magnanimous  coxcombs,  from  whose  fulsome  virtues  we 
turn  away  with  disgust.  The  fine  sayings  and  exploits  of  their  heroes  re- 
mind us  of  the  insuflerable  perfections  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  and  eflect 
us  with  a  nausea  similar  to  that  which  we  feci  when  an  actor,  in  one  of 
Morton's  or  Kotzebue's  plays,  lays  his  hand  on  his  heart,  advances  to  the 
ground-lights,  and  moutiis  a  moral  sentence  for  the  edification  of  the  Gods. 

These  writers,  men  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  have  a  country,  men 
who  had  never  enjoyed  political  rights,  brought  into  fashion  an  oflensive 
cant  about  patriotism  and  zeal  for  freedom.  What  the  English  Puritans  did 
for  the  language  of  Christianity,  what  Scuderi  did  for  the  language  of  lo¥e, 
they  did  for  the  language  of  public  spirit.  By  habitual  exaggeration  they 
made  it  mean.  By  monotonous  emphasis  they  made  it  feeble.  They  abused 
it  till  it  became  scarcely  possible  to  use  it  with  clTcct. 

Their  ordinary  rules  of  morality  are  deduced  from  extreme  cases.    The 
common  regimen  which  they  prescribe  for  society  is  made  up  of  those  des- 
perate remedies  which  only  its  most  desperate  distempers  require.    They 
look  with  peculiar  complacency  on  actions,  which  even  those  who  approve 
them  consider  as  excoptions  to  laws  of  almost  universal  application — which 
bear  so  close  an  affinity  to  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  tliat,  even  where  it 
may  be  unjust  to  censure  them,  it  is  unsafe  lo  praise  them.   It  is  not  strange, 
therefore,  that  some  flagitious  instances  of  perfidy  and  cruelty  should  have 
been  passed  unchallenged  in  such  company,  that  grave  moralists,  with  no 
personal  interest  at  stake,  should  have  extolhMl,  in  the  highest  terms,  deeds 
of  which  the  atrocity  appalled  even  the  infuriated  factions  in  whose  cause    i 
they  were  perpetrated.    The  part  which  Timoleon  took  in  the  assassination    } 
of  his  brother,  shocked  many  of  his  own  partisans.    The  recollection  of  it  | 
preyed  long  on  his  own  mind.    But  it  was  reserved  for  historians  who  lived   I 
some  centuries  later  to  discover  that  his  conduct  was  a  glorious  display  of  )r^ 
virtue,  and  to  lament  that,  from  the  frailty  of  human  nature,  a  man  who    ^ 
could  perform  so  great  an  exploit  could  repent  of  il. 

The  writings  of  these  men,  and  of  their  modern  imitators,  have  produced  . 
effects  which  deserve  some  notice.  The  English  have  been  so  long  accus- 
lonied  to  political  speculation,  and  have  enjoyed  so  large  a  measure  of  prac- 
tical liberty,  that  such  works  have  produced  little  eflect  on  their  minds. 
We  have  classical  associations  and  great  names  of  our  own,  which  we  can 
confidently  oppose  to  the  most  splendid  of  ancient  times.  Senate  has  not  to 
our  ears  a  sound  so  yenerabk  as  Parliament.  We  respect  the  Great  Charter 
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more  thao  the  laws  of  Solon.  The  Capitol  and  the  Forum  impress  us 
with  less  awe  than  our  own  Westminster  Hall  and  Westminster  Ahbey,  the 
place  where  the  great  men  of  twenty  generations  have  contended,  tlie  place 
where  they  sleep  together !  The  list  of  warriors  and  statesmen  by  whom 
our  constitution  was  founded  and  preserved,  from  Dr.  Monlfort  down  to 
Fox,  may  well  stand  a  comparison  with  the  Fasti  of  Rome.  The  dying 
thanksgiving  of  Sidney  is  as  noble  as  the  libation  which  Thrasea  poured  to 
Liberating  Jove :  and  we  think  with  far  less  pleasure  of  Cato  tearing  out 
his  entrails,  than  of  Russell  saying,  as  he  turned  away  from  his  wife,  that 
the  bitterness  of  death  was  past.  Even  those  parts  of  our  history,  over 
which,  on  some  accounts,  we  would  gladly  throw  a  veil,  may  be  proudly 
opposed  to  those  on  which  the  moralists  of  antiquity  loved  most  to 
dwell.  The  enemy  of  English  liberty  was  not  murdered  by  men  whom  he 
had  pardoned  and  loaded  with  benefits.  He  was  not  stabbed  in  the  back 
by  those  who  smiled  and  cringed  before  his  face.  He  was  vanquished  on  ' 
fields  of  stricken  battle ;  he  was  arraigned,  sentenced,  and  executed  in  the 
tace  of  heaven  and  earth.  Our  liberty  is  neither  Greek  nor  Roman ;  but 
essentially  English.  It  has  a  character  of  its  own, — a  character  which  has 
taken  a  tinge  from  the  sentiments  of  the  chivalrous  ages,  and  which  accords 
with  the  peculiarities  of  our  manners  and  of  our  Insular  situation.  It  has 
a  language,  too,  of  its  own,  and  a  language  singularly  idiomatic,  full  of  mean- 
ing to  ourselves,  scarcely  intelligible  to  strangers. 

Here,  therefore,  the  effect  of  books,  such  as  those  which  we  have  been 
coosideriog,  has  been  harmless.  They  have,  indeed,  given  currency  to 
many  very  erroneous  opinions  with  respect  to  ancient  history.  They  have 
heated  the  imaginations  of  boys.  They  have  misled  the  judgment,  and  cor- 
rupted the  taste,  of  some  men  of  letters,  such  as  Akenside  and  Sir  William 
Jones.  But  on  persons  engaged  in  public  affairs,  they  have  had  very  little 
influence.  The  foundations  of  our  constitution  were  laid  by  men  who  knew 
nothing  of  the  Greeks,  but  that  they  denied  the  orthodox  procession,  and 
cheated  the  Crusaders ;  and  nothing  of  Rome,  but  that  the  Pope  lived  there. 
Those  who  followed  contented  themselves  with  improving  on  the  original 
plan.  They  found  models  at  home ;  and  therefore  they  did  not  look  for  them 
abroad.  But  when  enlightened  men  on  the  Continent  began  to  think  about 
political  reformation,  having  no  patterns  before  their  eyes  in  their  domestic 
history,  they  naturally  had  recourse  to  those  remains  of  antiquity,  the  study 
of  which  is  considered  throughout  Europe  as  an  important  part  of  edu- 
cation. The  historians  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking  had  been  members 
of  large  communities,  and  subjects  of  absolute  sovereigns.  Hence  it  is,  as 
We  have  already  said,  that  they  commit  such  gross  errors  in  speaking  of  the 
little  republics  of  antiquity.  Their  works  were  now  read  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  had  been  written.  They  were  read  by  men  placed  in  circum- 
slances  closely  resembling  their  own,  unacquainted  with  the  real  nature  of 
liberty,  but  inclined  to  believe  everything  good  which  could  be  told  respect- 
ing it.  How  powerfully  these  books  impressed  these  speculative  reformers 
is  well  known  to  all  who  have  paid  any  attention  to  the  French  literature 
erf  the  last  century.  But,  perhaps,  the  writer  on  whom  they  produced 
the  greatest  eflfect  was  Vittorio  Alfieri.  In  some  of  his  plays,  particularly 
\n  Virginia,  Timoleon,  and  Brutus  the  Younger,  he  has  even  caricatured 
the  extravagance  of  his  masters. 

It  was  not  strange  that  the  blind,  thus  led  by  the  blind,  should  stumble. 
The  transactions  of  the  French  Revolution,  in  soma  mft^xw^^,  Va^^^xs. 
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character  from  these  works.  Without  the  assistance  otthese  woriu, «  t^ 
Tolution  would  have  taken  place^-^-a  reTolution  orodudtiye  ot  much  gqpd 
and  much  eyil,  tremendous,  but  short-lived  evil,  dearly  pordutted,  but 
durably  good.  But  it  would  not  have  bees  ei^Uy  such  a  oevolutioD.  Th 
style,  the  accessories,  would  haveJ[>een  in  many  respects  difierent.  ^Then 
would  have  been  less  of  bombast  in  language,  les^of  ^ffeetatibil  in  manner,^ 
less  of  solemn  trifling  and  ostentatious  simplicity.  The  actriof  leg;blatit0* 
assemblies,  and  the  correspondence  of  diplomatists,  would  not  have  be^ 
disgraced  by  rants  worthy  only  of  a  college  of  declamation.  Thef^venH 
ment  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  would  not  have  rendered  itself  ridF 
culous,  by  attempting  to  revive  the  usages  of  a  world  which  hud  Isog  passed 
away,  or  raUier  of  a  world  which  had  never  existed  except  ir  the  de8cri|H 
lion  of  a  fantastic  school  of  writers.  These  second-hand  imitations  resen^ 
bled  Uie  originals  about  as  much  as  the  classical  feast,  with  which  the  Doctor 
in  Peregrine  Pickle  turned  the  stomachs  of  all  his  guests,  resembled  one  of 
the  suppers  of  Lucullus  in  the  Hall  of  Apollo. 

These  were  mere  follies.  But  the  spirit  excited  by  these  writers  pro- 
duced more  serious  effects.  The  greater  part  of  the  icrimes  which  disgraced 
the  revolution  sprung,  indeed,  from  the  relalation  of  law,  from  popokir 
ignorance,  from  the  remembrance  of  past  oppression,  from  the  fear  of 
foreign  conquest,  from  rapacity,  from  ambition,  from  party-spirit.  But 
many  atrocious  proceeding  must,  doubtless,  be  ascribed  to  heated  ima- 
gination, to  perverted  principle,  to  a  distaste  for  what  was  vulgar iR  morals, 
and  a  passion  for  what  was  startling  and  dubious.  Mr.  Burke  has  tobdied 
on  this  subject  with  great  felicity  of  expression :  *'  The  gradation  of  their 
republic,''  says  he,  ''  is  laid  in  moral  paradoxes.  All  those  instances  to  be 
found  in  history,  whether  real  or  fabalous,  of  a  doubtful  pqblic  spirit,  at 
which  morality  is  perplexed,  reason  is  staggered,  and  from  which  affrighted 
nature  recoils,  are  their  chosen  and  almost  sole  examples  for  the  instruc- 
tion of  their  youth."  This  evil,  we  believe,  is  to  be  directly  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  historians  whom  we  have  mentioned,  and  their  modern 
imitators. 

Livy  had  some  faults,  in  common  with  these  writers ;  but  on  the  whole 
he  must  be  considered  as  forming  a  class  by  himself.  No  historian  with 
whom  we  are  acquainted  has  shown  so  complete  ah  indifference  to  tmtb. 
He  seems  to  have  cared  only  about  the  picturesque  effect  of  his  book,  and 
Uie  honour  of  his  country.  On  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  know,  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  an  instance  of  a  bad  thing  so  well  done.  The  painting 
of  the  narrative  is  beyond  description  vivid  and  graceful :  the  abundance  of 
interesting  sentiments  and  splendid  imagery  in  the  speeches  is  almost  mira- 
culous. His  mind  is  a  soil  which  is  never  overteemed,  a  fountain  which 
never  seems  to  trickle  :  it  pours  forth  profusely  ;  yet  it  gives  no  sign  d 
exhaustion.  It  was  probably  to  this  exuberance  of  thought  and  language, 
always  fresh,  always  sweet,  always  pure,  no  sooner  yielded  than  repaired, 
that  the  critics  applied  that  expression  which  has  been  so  much  discussed, 
lactea  uberias^ 

Ail  the  merits  and  all  the  defects  of  Livy  take  a  colouring  from  the  character 
of  his  nation.  He  was  a  writer  peculiarly  Roman ;  the  proud  dtizenof  a 
commonwealth,  which  had  indeed  lost  the  reality  of  liberty,  but  which  slill 
sacredly  preserved  its  forms ;  in  fact  the  subject  of  an  arbitrary  prince,  bat 
in  his  own  estimation  one  of  the  masters  of  the  world,  with  a  hundred 
kings  below  him,  and  only  the  gods  above  him.    He,  therefore,  looked 
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back  on  former  limes  with  feelings  far  difrerent  from  those  which  were  na- 
turally entertained  by  his  Greek  contemporaries,  and  which  at  a  later  period 
became  general  among  men  of  letters  throughout  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
contemplated  the  past  with  interest  and  delight,  not  because  it  furnished  a 
DO'nlrast  to  the  present,  but  because  it  had  led  to  the  present.  He  recurred 
lo  it,  not  to  lose  in  proud  recollections  the  sense  of  national  degradation, 
but  to  trace  the  progress  of  national  glory.  It  is  true  that  his  veneration 
for  antiquity  produced  on  him  some  of  the  effects  which  it  produced  on 
those  who  arrived  at  it  by  a  very  different  road.  He  has  something  of  their 
exaggeration,  something  of  their  cant,  something  of  their  fondness  for  ano- 
malies and  lusus  naturw  in  morality.  Yet  even  here  we  perceive  a  diffe- 
rence. They  talk  rapturously  of  patriotism  and  liberty  in  the  abstract.  He 
does  not  seem  to  think  any  country  but  Rome  deserving  of  love ;  nor  is  it 
for  liberty  as  liberty,  but  for  liberty  as  a  part  of  the  Roman  institutions, 
that  he  is  zealous. 

Of  the  concise  and  elegant  accounts  of  the  campaigns  of  Caesar  little  can 
be  said.  They  are  incomparable  models  for  military  despatches.  But  his- 
tories they  are  not,  and  do  not  pretend  to  be. 

The  ancient  critics  placed  Sallust  in  the  same  rank  with  Livy ;  and  un- 
questionably the  small  portion  of  his  works  which  has  come  down  to  us  is 
calculated  to  give  a  high  opinion  of  his  talents.  But  his  style  is  not  very 
{ileasant ;  and  his  most  powerful  work,  the  account  of  the  conspiracy  of  Ca- 
tiline, has  rather  the  air  of  a  clever  party  pamphlet  than  than  of  a  history. 
It  abounds  with  strange  inconsistencies,  which,  unexplained  as  they  are, 
necessarily  excite  doubts  as  to  the  fairness  of  the  narrative.  It  is  true, 
that  many  circumstances  now  forgotten  may  have  been  familiar  to  his  con- 
temporaries, and  may  have  rendered  passages  clear  to  them  which  to  us 
appear  dubious  and  perplexing.  But  a  great  historian  should  remember 
that  he  writes  for  distant  generations,  for  men  who  will  perceive  the  ap- 
parent contradictions,  and  will  possess  no  means  of  reconciling  them.  We 
can  only  vindicate  the  fidelity  of  Sallust  at  the  expense  of  his  skill.  But,  in 
fact,  all  the  information  which  we  have  from  contemporaries  respecting  this 
famous  plot  is  hable  to  the  same  objection,  and  is  read  by  discerning  men 
with  the  same  incredulity.  It  is  all  on  one  side.  No  answer  has  reached 
oar  times.  Yet,  on  the  showing  of  the  accusers,  the  accused  seem  entitled 
to  acquittal.  Catiline,  we  are  told,  intrigued  with  a  Vestal  virgin,  and 
murdered  his  own  son.  His  house  was  a  den  of  gamblers  and  debauchees. 
No  young  man  could  cross  his  threshold  without  danger  to  his  fortune  and 
reputation.  Yet  this  is  the  man  with  whom  Cicero  was  willing  to  coalesce 
in  a  contest  for  the  first  magistracy  of  the  republic ;  and  whom  he  described, 
long  after  the  termination  of  the  conspiracy,  as  an  accomplished  hypocrite, 
by  whom  he  had  himself  been  deceived,  and  who  had  acted  with  consum- 
mate skill  the  character  of  a  good  citizen  and  a  good  friend.  We  are  told 
that  the  plot  was  the  most  wicked  and  desperate  ever  known  ;  and,  almost 
in  the  same  breath,  that  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  many  of  the 
oobles  favoured  it ;  hat  the  richest  citizens  of  Rome  were  eager  for  the  spo- 
liation of  all  property,  and  its  highest  functionaries  for  the  destruction  of 
all  order;  that  Grassus,  Caesar,  the  Praetor  Lentulus,  one  of  the  consuls  of 
the  year,  one  of  the  consuls  elect,  were  proved  or  suspected  to  be  engaged 
in  a  scheme  for  subverting  institutions  to  which  they  owed  the  highest  ho- 
nours, and  introducing  universal  anarchy.  Wc  are  told,  that  a  government, 
which  knew  dl\  this,  suffered  the  conspirator,  whose  rank,  talents  and  cou- 
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rage  rendered  him  most  dangerous,  lo  quit  Roane  without  nioles>talioo. 
We  are  told,  that  bondmen  and  gladiators  were  lo  be  armed  against  llw  | 
citizens.  Vet  we  find  that  Catiline  rejected  the  slaves  who  crowded  lo  en-  t 
list  in  his  army,  lest,  as  Sailust  himself  expresses  it,  "  he  should  seem  la  { 
identify  tlicir  cause  with  that  of  the  citizens."  Finally,  we  are  told  that  tfaa  J 
magistrate,  who  was  universally  allowed  to  have  saved  all  classes  of  hii  ^ 
countrymen  from  conflagration  and  massacre,  rendered  himself  so  unpo- ' 
pular  by  his  conduct,  that  a  marked  insult  was  oflered  to  him  at  the  expira- 
tion of  his  ofGce,  and  a  Sf;vere  punishment  inflicted  on  him  shortly  after: 

Sailust  tells  us  what,  indeed,  the  letters  and  speeches  of  Cicero  suf6- 
cicntly  prove,  that  some  pi;rsons  considered  the  shocking  and  atrocious 
parts  of  the  plot  as  men;  inventions  of  the  goYernment,  designed  to  excuse 
its  unconstitutional  measures.    We  must  confess  ourselves  to  be  of  that 
opinion.     There  was,  undoubtedly,  a  strong  party  desirous  to  change  the 
administration.     While  Pom|)ey  held  the   command  of  an  army,  they 
coulrl  not  eflect  llieir  purpose  without  preparing  means  for  repelling  force,    ^ 
if  m.'ccssary,  by  force.     In  all  tiiis  there  Is  nothing  different  from  the  onli- 
nary  practice  of  Homan  factions.     The  other  charges  brought  against  the   " 
conspirators  are  so  inconsistent  and  improbable,  that  we  give  no  credit  "^ 
whatever  to  them.    If  our  readers  think  this  scepticism  unreasonable,  let   ^ 
them  turn  to  the  contemporary  account  of  the  Popish  plot :  let  them  look    ■ 
over  the  votes  of  Parliament,  and  the  s|ieeches  of  the  King;  the  charges  o(  < 
Scn>ggs»  and  the  harangues  of  the  managers  employed  against  Straflurd.  A 
person,  who  should  form  his  judgment  from  these  pieces  alone,  would  be-    i 
lieve  tliat  London  was  set  on  fire  by  the  Papists,  and  that  Sir  Edroondbivf^  ; 
Godfrey  was  murdered  for  his  religion.     Vet  these  stories  are  now  alio-    ■ 
gether  exploded  :  tliey  have  been  abandoned  by  statesmen  to  aldermen,  by    : 
aldermen  to  clergymen,  by  clergymen  to  old  women,  and  by  old  women  to 
Sir  Harcourt  Lees. 

Of  the  Latin  historians,  Tacitus  was  certainly  the  greatest.  His  style  iih 
deed  is  not  only  faulty  in  itself,  but  is,  in  some  respects,  peculiarly  unfit  for 
histrjrical  composition,  lie  carries  his  love  of  e(Tr*ct  far  beyond  the  linsils 
of  moderation.  He  tells  a  fine  story  finely  :  but  he  cannot  ti^ll  a  plain  story 
plainly.  He  stimulates  till  stimulants  lose  their  power.  Thucydidt^s,  as 
we  have  already  observed,  folates  ordinary  transactions  with  the  unpretend- 
ing clearness  and  succinctness  of  a  gazette.  His  great  powers  of  painting 
he  res<jrv<»  for  events,  of  which  tlie  slightest  details  are  interesting.  The 
simplicity  of  the  sr*tting  gives  additional  lustre  to  the  brilliants.  There  arp 
passage's  in  the  narrative  of  1  acitus  su|)erior  to  the  b<;st  which  can  be  quoted 
from  Thucydides  :  but  they  are  not  enchased  and  relieved  with  thesame  skill : 
they  are  far  more  striking  wfien  extracted  from  the  body  of  the  work  lo 
which  they  lielong,  than  when  they  occur  in  their  place,  and  are  read  in 
connexion  with  wliat  precedes  and  follows. 

In  tlie  delineation  of  character,  Tacitus  is  unrivalled  among  historians, 
and  has  very  few  supiTiors  among  dramatists  and  novelists.  By  the 
delineation  of  character,  we  do  not  mean  the  practice  of  drawing  up  epi- 
grammatic catalogues  of  g(KMl  and  bad  qnalilios,  and  appending  llieni  tolhe 
names  of  eminent  men.  No  writ(;r,  indeed,  has  done  this  more  skilfully 
ttian  Tacitus :  but  this  is  not  his  peculiar  glory.  All  the  persons  who 
occupy  a  large  space  in  his  works  have  an  individuality  of  character  which 
seems  to  |)ervade  all  their  words  and  actions.  We  know  them  as  if  wc  had 
lived  with  them.     Claudius.  Nero,  Otho,  both  the  Agrippinas,  are  master- 
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pieces.  But  Tiberius  is  a  still  higher  miracle  of  art.  The  historian  uoder- 
took  to  make  as  intimately  acquainted  with  a  man  singularly  dark  and 
inscrutable, — with  a  man  whose  real  disposition  long  remained  swathed  up 
in  intricate  folds  of  factitious  virtues ;  and  over  whose  actions  the  hypocrisy 
of  his  youth,  and  the  seclusion  of  his  old  age,  threw  a  singular  mystery. 
He  was  to  exhibit  the  specious  qualities  of  the  tyrant  in  a  light  which  might 
render  them  transparent,  and  enable  us  at  once  ta  perceive  the  covering 
and  the  vices  which  it  concealed.  He  was  to  trace  the  gradations  by  which 
the  first  magistrate  of  a  republic,  a  senator  mingling  freely  in  debate,  a 
noble  associating  with  his  brother  nobles,  was  transformed  into  an  Asiatic 
sultan.  He  was  to  exhibit  a  character  distinguished  by  courage,  self- 
command,  and  profound  policy,  yet  defiled  by  all 

"  the  extravagancy 
And  crazy  ribaldry  of  fancy." 

He  was  to  mark  the  gradual  effect  of  advancing  age  and  approaching  death 
on  this  strange  compound  of  strength  and  weakness ;  to  exhibit  the  old 
sovereign  of  the  world  sinking  into  a  dotage  which,  though  it  rendered  his 
appetites  eccentric  and  his  temper  savage,  never  impaired  the  powers  of  his 
stern  and  penetrating  mind — conscious  of  failing  strength,  raging  with 
capricious  sensuality,  yet  to  the  last  the  keenest  of  observers,  the  most  artful 
of  dissemblers,  and  the  most  terrible  of  masters.  The  task  was  one  of 
extreme  difficulty.    The  execution  is  almost  perfect. 

The  talent  which  is  required  to  write  history  thus,  bears  a  considerable 
afGnity  to  the  talent  of  a  great  dramatist.  There  is  one  obvious  distinction. 
The  dramatist  creates,  the  historian  only  disposes.  The  difference  is  not 
Id  the  mode  of  execution,  but  in  the  mode  of  conception.  Shakspeare  is 
guided  by  a  model  which  exists  in  his  imagination ;  Tacitus,  by  a  model 
furnished  from  without.  Hamlet  is  to  Tiberius  what  thcLaocoon  is  to  tlie 
Newton  of  Roubillac. 

In  this  part  of  his  art  Tacitus  certainly  had  neither  equal  nor  second 
iinong  the  ancient  historians.  Herodotus,  though  he  wrote  in  a  dramatic 
form,  had  little  of  dramatic  genius.  The  frequent  dialogues  which  he  in- 
froduces  give  vivacity  and  movement  to  the  narrative ;  but  are  not  strikingly 
characteristic.  Xenophon  is  fond  of  telling  his  readers,  at  considerable 
length,  what  he  thought  of  the  persons  whose  adventures  he  relates;  but 
he  does  not  show  them  the  men,  and  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves. 
Hie  heroes  of  Livy  are  the  most  insipid  of  all  beings,  real  or  imaginary,  the 
^rocs  of  Plutarch  always  excepted.  Indeed,  the  manner  of  Plutarch  in 
•his  respect  reminds  us  of  the  cookery  of  those  continental  inns,  the  horror 
>ff  English  travellers,  in  which  a  certain  non-descript  broth  is  kept  constantly 
H)iliDg,  and  copiously  poured,  without  distinction,  over  every  didi  as  it 
k)mes  up  to  table.  Thucydides,  though  at  a  wide  interval,  comes  next  to 
Tacitus.  His  Pericles,  his  Nicias,  his  Cleon,  his  Brasidas,  are  happily 
liscriminated.  The  lines  are  few,  the  colouring  faint ;  but  the  general  air 
lod  expression  is  caught. 

We  begin,  like  the  priest  in  Don  Quixote's  library,  to  be  tired  with 
9kiDg  down  books  one  after  another  for  separate  judgment,  and  feel 
ncliDcd  to  pass  sentence  on  them  in  masses.  We  shall  therefore,  instead 
^f  pointing  out  the  defects  and  merits  of  the  different  modern  historians, 
^tate  generally  in  what  particulars  they  have  surpassed  their  predecessors, 
^nd  in  what  we  conceive  them  to  have  failed. 
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They  have  cerluoly  been,  in  one  tense,  far  nM»e  strid  in  their  aAeiCBoe 
to  truth  than  most  of  the  Greek  and  Ronan  writers.  They  dq  not  thidk 
themselves  entitled  to  render  their  narrative  interesting  by  intrododBg 
descriptions,  conversations,  and  harangoes,.  wfaidi  have  no.  diistence  hot  in 
their  own  imagination.  This  improvement  was^gradOaUy  intro4|koed. 
History  commenced  among  the  modem  nations  of  Europe,  as  it  had  com- 
mmiced  among  the  Greeks,  in  romance.  Froissart  was  our  Herodotns. 
Italy  was  to  Europe  what  Athens  was  to  Greece.  In  Italy»  thnrrfbie,  t 
more  accurate  and  manly  mode  of  narration  was  early  intvQdooed.  Ibr 
chiavelli  and  Guicciardini,  in  imitation  of  Livy  and  Thocydidra,  oomposed 
speeches  for  their  historical  personages.  But  as  the  classical  enlhusiiaBi 
which  distinguished  the  age  of  Lorenzo  and  Leo  gradually  subsided,  dai 
absurd  practice  was  abandoned.  In  France,  we  fear,  it  still,  in  scMne  decree, 
keeps  its  ground.  In  our  own  country,  a  writer  who  should  venture  oo  It 
would  be  laughed  to  scorn.  Whether  the  historians  of  the  last  two  c^tnries 
tell  more  truth  than  those  of  antiquity,  may  perluqw  be  doubted;  but  it  is 
quite  certain  that  they  tell  fewer  falsehoods. 

In  the  philosophy  of  history,  the  modems,  have  very  far  surpassed  the 
ancients.    It  is  not,  indeed,  strange  that  the  Greeks  and  Romans  should  not 
have  carried  the  science  of  govemment,  or  any  other  experimental  scieooe, 
so  far  as  it  has  been  carried  in  our  time;  foi*  the  eiperimental  sciences  ve 
generally  in  a  state  of  progression.     They  were  better  understood  in  thS 
seventeenth  century  than  in  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  ei^teenth  century 
than  in  the  seventeenth.  But  this  constant  improvement,  tMs  natural  growtk  ; 
of  knowledge,  will  not  altogether  account  for  the  immense  superiority  d 
the  modem  writers.    The  difference  is  a  difference  not  in  degree,  but  of 
kind.     It  is  not  merely  that  new  principles  have  been  discovered,  but  that 
new  faculties  seem  to  be  exerted.     It  is  not  that  at  one  time  the  human 
intellect  should  have  made  but  small  progress,  and  at  another  time  ha?i 
advanced  far;  but  that  at  one  time  it  should  have  been  stationary,  and  at 
another  time  constantly  proceeding.    In  taste  and  imagination,  in  the  graM^ , 
of  style,  in  the  arts  of  persuasion,  in  the  magnificence  of  public  works,  lh% 
ancients  were  at  least  our  equals.    They  reasoned  as  justly  as  ourselves  oH" 
subjects  which  required  pure  demonstration.     But  in  the  moral  sclenoefr 
they  made  scarcely  any  advance.    During  the  long  period  which  el 
between  the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era,  and  the  fifth  century 
it,  little  perceptible  progress  was  made.    All  the  metaphysical  discovi 
of  all  the  philosophers,  from  the  time  of  Socrates  to  the  northern  invasi 
are  not  to  be  compared  in  importance  with  those  which  have  been  madej 
England  every  fifty  years  since  the  time  of  Elizabeth.   There  is  not  the ' 
reason  to  believe  that  the  principles  of  government,  legislation,  and  pol  ^^ 
economy  were  better  understood  in  the  time  of  Augustus  Caesar  than  m^"*^  ^ 
time  of  Pericles.     In  our  own  country,  the  sound  doctrines  of  trade 
jurisprudence  have  been,  within  the  lifetime  of  a  single  generation,  ' 
hinted,  boldly  propounded,  defended,  systematized^  adopted  by  all  ^ 

fleeting  men  of  all  parties,  quoted  in  legislative  assemblies,  incorpon         ' 
into  laws  and  treaties. 

To  what  is  this  change  to  be  attributed?    Partly,  no  doubt,  to  the  ' 

covery  of  printing,  a  discovery  which  has  notonly  difllused  knowledge  trt  *• 

but,  as  we  have  already  observed,  has  also  introduced  into  reasonioga  j 

eision  unknown  in  those  ancient  communities,  in  which  informatien 
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fcr  the  most  part,  conveyed  orally.    There  was,  wc  suspect,  anolher  cause, 
kis  obvious,  but  still  more  powerful. 

The  spirit  of  the  two  most  famous  nations  of  antiquity  was  remarkably 
exclusive.  In  the  time  of  Homer,  the  Greeks  had  not  begun  to  consider 
themselves  as  a  distinct  race  :  they  still  looked  with  something  of  childish 
wonder  and  awe  on  the  riches  and  wisdom  of  Sidon  and  Egypt.  From 
what  causes,  and  by  what  gradations,  their  feelings  underwent  a  change, 
it  is  not  easy  to  determine.  Their  history,  from  the  Trojan  to  the  Persian 
war,  is  covered  with  an  obscurity  broken  only  by  dim  and  scattered  gleams 
of  truth.  But  it  is  certain  Qiat  a  great  alteration  took  place.  They  re- 
gnded  themselves  as  a  separate  people.  They  had  common  religious  rites, 
tnd  common  principles  of  public  law,  in  which  foreigners  had  no  part.  In 
all  their  political  systems,  monarchical,  aristocratical,  and  democratical, 
there  was  a  strong  family  likeness.  After  the  retreat  of  Xerxes  and  the  fall 
of Mardonius,  national  pride  rendered  the  separation  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  barbarians  complete.  The  conquerors  considered  themselves  men 
of  a  superior  breed,  men  who,  in  their  intercourse  with  neighbouring  na- 
tioDS,  were  to  teach,  and  not  to  learn.  They  looked  for  nothing  out  of 
themselves.  They  borrowed  nothing.  They  translated  nothing.  We 
cannot  call  to  mind  a  single  expression  of  any  Greek  writer,  earlier  than  the 
ige  of  Augustus,  indicating  an  opinion,  that  anything  worth  reading  could 
«  written  in  any  language  except  his  own.  The  feelings  which  sprung 
rom  national  glory  were  not  altogether  extinguished  by  national  degrada- 
bn.  They  were  fondly  cherished  through  ages  of  slavery  and  shame.  The 
iterature  of  Rome  herself  was  regarded  with  contempt  by  those  who  had 
led  before  her  arms,  and  who  bowed  beneath  her  fasces.  Voltaire  says, 
D  one  of  his  six  thousand  pamphlets,  that  he  was  the  first  person  who  told 
he  French  that  England  had  produced  eminent  men  besides  the  Duke  of 
larlborough.  Down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  Greeks  seem  to  have  stood 
a  need  of  similar  information  with  respect  to  their  masters.  With  Paulus 
Emiliiis,  Sylla,  and  Caesar,  they  were  well  acquainted  ;  but  the  notions 
rUch  they  entertained  respecting  Cicero  and  Virgil  were,  probably,  not 
mlike  those  which  Boileau  may  have  formed  about  Shakspeare.  Diony- 
ius  lived  in  the  most  splendid  age  of  Latin  poetry  and  eloquence.  He  was 
I  critic,  and,  after  the  manner  of  his  age,  an  able  critic.  He  studied  the 
anguage  of  Rome,  associated  with  its  learned  men,  and  compiled  its  his- 
ory.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  thought  its  literature  valuable  only  for  the 
Mirpose  of  illustrating  its  antiquities.  His  reading  appears  to  have  been 
confined  to  its  public  records,  and  to  a  few  old  annalists.  Once,  and  but 
moe,  if  we  remember  rightly,  he  quotes  Ennius,  to  solve  a  question  of 
etymology.  He  has  written  much  on  the  art  of  oratory ;  yet  he  has  not 
mentioned  the  name  of  Cicero. 

The  Romans  submitted  to  the  pretensions  of  a  race  which  they  despised. 
Their  epic  poet,  while  he  claimed  for  them  pre-eminence  in  the  arts  of  go- 
vernment and  war,  acknowledged  their  inferiority  in  taste,  eloquence,  and 
seienoe.  Men  of  letters  affected  to  understand  the  Greek  language  better 
than  their  own.  Pomponius  preferred  the  honour  of  becoming  an  Athenian,, 
by  intellectual  naturalization,  to  all  the  distinctions  which  were  to  be  ac- 
^redin  the  poHtical  contests  of  Rome.  His  great  friend  composed  Greek 
poems  and  memoirs.  It  is  well  known  that  Petrarch  considered  that  beau- 
tiful language  in  which  his  sonnets  are  written,  as  ai  W\\i^\Q\>&\^\^Q!^^^K»S^. 
'mirusted  his  fame  to  those  wretched  Latin  l\cxa«ve\ftTS,  \Av\Okv,  ^>\\\\>%^^«!^ 
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last  four  centuries,  have  scarcely  found  four  readers.  Many  eminent  Ro- 
mans appear  to  have  felt  the  same  contempt  for  their  native  tongue  as  com- 
pared with  the  Greek.  The  prejudice  continued  to  a  very  late  period 
Julian  was  as  partial  to  the  Greek  language  as  Frederic  the  Great  to  thi 
French  :  and  it  seems  that  he  could  not  express  himself  with  elegance  ii 
the  dialect  of  the  state  which  he  ruled. 

Even  those  Latin  writers  who  did  not  carry  this  affectation  so  far,  looked 
on  Greece  as  the  only  fount  of  knowledge.    From  Greece  they  derived  the 
measures  of  their  poetry,  and,  indeed,  all  of  poetry  that  can  be  imported.; 
From  Greece  they  borrowed  the  principles  and  the  vocabulary  of  their  phi-^ 
losophy.    To  the  literature  of  other  nations  they  do  not  seem  to  have  paii 
the  slightest  attention.    The  sacred  books  of  the  Hebrews,  for  examplv 
books  which,  considered  merely  as  human  compositions,  are  invaluable  \» 
the  critic,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  philosopher,  seem  to  have  been  ulterlr 
unnoticed  by  them.    The  peculiarities  of  Judaism,  and  the  rapid  growthoi 
Christianity,  attracted  their  notice.  They  made  war  against  the  Jews.  T 
made  laws  against  the  Christians.     But  they  never  opened  the  books 
Moses.    Juvenal  quotes  the  Pentateuch  with  censure:  ihe  author  of  the 
treatise  on  ''  the  Sublime*'  quotes  it  with  praise  :  but  both  of  them  quoteif 
erroneously.      When  we  consider  what  sublime  poetry,  what  curious  his- 
tory, what  striking  and  peculiar  views  of  the  Divine  nature,  and  of  (he 
social  duties  of  men,  are   to  be  found   in  the  Jewish  scriptures:  whei 
we  consider  that  the  two  sects,  on  which  the  attention  of  the  governmeol 
was  constantly  fixed,  appealed  to  those  scriptures  as  the  rule  of  their  feith 
and  practice,  this  indifference  is  astonishing.     The  fact  seems  to  be,  thit 
the  Greeks  admired  only  themselves,  and  that  the  Romans  admired  oilf 
themselves  and  the  Greeks.     Literary  men    turned  away  with  disgurt 
from  modes  of  thought  and  expression  so  widely  different  from  all  that  they 
had  been  accustomed  to  admire.     The  effect  was  narrowness  and  samenefl 
of  thought.     Their  minds,  if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  bred  in  and  in, 
and  were  accordingly  cursed  with  barrenness  and  degeneracy.     Noexlrt- 
Tieous  beauty  or  vigour  was  engrafted  on  the  decaying  stock.     By  an  ex- 
clusive attention  to  one  class  of  phenomena,  by  an  exclusive  taste  for  one 
species  of  excellence,  the  human  intellect  was  stunted.     Occasional  coinci- 
dences were  turned  into  general  rules.     Prejudices  were  confounded  widi 
instincts.     On  man,  as  he  was  found  in  a  particular  state  of  society,— €■ 
government,  as  it  had  existed  in  a  particular  corner  of  the  world,  maDf 
just  observations  were  made;  but  of  man  as  man,  or  government  as  govert- 
mcnt,  little  was  known.    Philosophy  remained  stationary.  Slight  chaogM* 
sometimes  for  the  worse  and  sometimes  for  the  better,  were  made  in  the 
superstructure.     But  nobody  thought  of  examining  the  foundations. 

The  vast  despotism  of  the  Cxsars,  gradually  effacing  all  national  peculiari- 
ties, and  assimilating  the  remotest  provinces  of  the  Empire  to  each  olhel^i 
augmented  the  evil.    At  the  close  of  the  third  century  after  Christ,  tt 
prospects  of  mankind  were  fearfully  dreary.    A  system  of  etiquette,  • 
pompously  frivolous  as  that  of  the  Escurial,  had  been  established.    A  so- 
vereign almost  invisible;  a  crowd  of  dignitaries  minutely  distiognished  by 
badges  and  titles ;  rhetoricians  who  said  nothing  but  what  ha^  been  said  lei 
thousand  times;  schools  in  which  nothing  was  taught  but  what  had  been  known 
forages; — such  was  the  machinery  provided  for  the  goveroment  and  in- 
struclion  o(  the  most  cnWghieuci  ^wVcA  VJcvJi  \v\mkmv  x^oe.    Thai  grtrt 
community  was  then  in  danger  o\  e\^mTv<:AW%^  ^^^\sv\V\\«  xsasst^Nwc^fe 
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Jian  any  of  the  quick,  inflammatory,  destroying  maladies,  to  which  nations 
ire  liable, — a  tottering,  drivelling,  paralytic  longevity,  the .  immortality  of 
the  Struldbrugs,  a  Chinese  civilization.  It  would  be  easy  to  indicate  many 
joints  of  resemblance  between  the  subjects  of  Diocletian  and  the  people  of 
Ihat  Celestial  Empire  where,  during  many  centuries,  nothing  has  been  learn- 
ed or  unlearned ;  where  government,  where  education,  where  the  whole 
system  of  life,  is  a  ceremony ;  where  knowledge  forgets  to  increase  and  mul- 
tqily,  and,  like  the  talent  buried  in  the  earth,  or  the  pound  wrapped  up  in 
he  napkin,  experiences  neither  waste  nor  augmentation. 

The  torpor  was  broken  by  two  great  revolutions,  the  one  moral,  the  other 
olilical,  the  one  from  within,  the  other  from  without.  The  victory  of 
/hristianity  over  Paganism,  considered  with  relation  to  this  subject  only, 
^as  of  great  importance.  It  overthrew  the  old  system  of  morals,  and  with 
much  of  the  old  system  of  metaphysics.  It  furnished  the  orator  with  new 
ipics  of  declamation,  and  the  Ic^ician  with  new  points  of  controversy, 
.bove  all,  it  introduced  a  new  principle,  of  which  the  operation  was  con- 
antly  felt  in  every  part  of  society.  It  stirred  the  stagnant  mass  from  the 
imost  depths.  It  excited  all  the  passions  of  a  stormy  democracy  in  the 
Diet  and  listles^  population  of  an  overgrown  empire.  The  fear  of  heresy 
id  what  the  sense  of  oppression  could  not  do  :  it  changed  men,  accustomed 
»  be  turned  over  like  sheep  from  tyrant  to  tyrant,  into  devoted  partisans  and 
bstinate  rebels.  The  tones  of  an  eloquence  which  had  been  silent  for  ages, 
ssounded  from  the  pulpit  of  Gregory.  A  spirit,  which  had  been  extinguished 
n  the  plains  of  Philippi,  revived  in  Athanasius  and  Ambrose. 

Yet  even  this  remedy  was  not  sufficiently  violent  for  the  disease.  It  did 
ot  prevent  the  empire  of  Constantinople  from  relapsing,  after  a  short  pa- 
!>\ysm  of  excitement,  into  a  state  of  stupefaction,  to  which  history  furnishes 
2arcely  any  parallel.  We  there  find  that  a  polished  society,  a  society  in 
rhich  a  most  intricate  and  elaborate  system  of  jurisprudence  was  estab- 
lished, in  which  the  arts  of  luxury  were  well  understood,  in  which  the 
forks  of  the  great  ancient  writers  were  preserved  and  studied,  existed  for 
early  a  thousand  years  without  making  one  great  discovery  in  science,  or 
•foducing  one  book  which  is  read  by  any  but  curious  inquirers.  There 
irere  tumults,  too,  and  controversies,  and  wars,  in  abundance  :  and  these 
hiDgs,  bad  as  they  are  in  themselves,  have  generally  been  favourable  to  the 
ijMgress  of  the  intellect.  But  here  they  tormented  without  stimulating, 
rbe  waters  were  troubled,  but  no  healing  influence  descended.  The  agi- 
Wions  resembled  the  grinnings  and  writhings  of  a  galvanized  corpse,  not 
be  Btru^les  of  an  athletic  man. 

From  this  miserable  state  the  Western  Empire  was  saved  by  the  fiercest 
md  most  destroying  visitation  with  which  God  has  ever  chastened  his  crea- 
mcs — the  invasion  of  the  Northern  nations.  Such  a  cure  was  required  for 
4idi  a  distemper.  The  Fire  of  London,  it  has  been  observed,  was  a  bless- 
Bg:  it  burned  down  tlie  city,  but  it  burned  out  the  plague.  The  same 
May  bo  said  of  the  tremendous  devastation  of  the  Roman  dominions.  It 
innihilated  the  noisome  recesses  in  which  lurked  the  seeds  of  great  moral 
mladies :  it  cleared  an  atmosphere  fatal  to  the  health  and  vigour  of  the 
hnman  mind.  It  cost  Europe  a  thousand  years  of  barbarism  to  escape  the 
bte  of  China. 

At  length  the  terrible  purification  was  accomplished ;  and  the  second 
ebiiizatioD  of  mankind  commenced,  under  civcumslMve^^  \i\\\vi)^  ^'js.x^^^ 
^Hlxong  security  that  it  would  never  relrograde  ai\A  tvcNex  v^ws*^.   ^w\^V^ 
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was  now  a  great  federal  community :  her  numerous  states  were  united  by 
the  easy  ties  of  international  law  and  a  common  religion.  Their  institutions, 
their  languages,  their  manners,  their  tastes  in  literature,  their  modes  of 
education,  were  widely  different.  Their  connexion  was  close  enough  to  allow 
of  mutual  observation  and  improvement,  yet  not  so  close  as  to  destroy  the 
idioms  of  national  opinion  and  feeling. 

The  balance  of  moral  and  intellectual  influence  thus  established  between 
the  nations  of  Europe,  is  far  more  important  than  the  balance  of  politol  ' 
power.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  latter  is  valuable  princi-  .' 
pally  because  it  tends  to  maintain  the  former.  The  civilized  world  has  thuf  ' 
heen  prcservexl  from  an  uniformity  of  character  fatal  to  all  improvemcDl  ^ 
Every  part  of  it  has  been  illuminated  with  light  reflected  from  every  other,  f 
Competition  has  produced  activity  where  monopoly  would  have  produced  ^ 
sluggishness.  The  number  of  experiments  in  moral  science,  which  lb  * 
speculator  has  an  opportunity  of  witnessing,  has  been  increased  beyond  d  |' 
calculation.  Society  and  human  nature,  instead  of  being  seen  in  a  nnj^  *' 
point  of  view,  are  presented  to  him  under  ten  thousand  different  aspects.  ^ 
By  observing  the  manners  of  surrounding  nations,  by  studying  their  liten-  ^ 
ture,  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  his  own  country  and  of  the  ancient  repnb-  r 
lies,  he  is  enabled  to  correct  those  errors  into  which  tlie  most  acute  men  ^ 
must  fall  when  they  reason  from  a  single  species  to  a  genus.  He  learns  lo  ' 
distinguish  what  is  local  from  what  is  universal ;  what  is  transitory  from  ' 
what  is  eternal ;  to  discriminate  between  exceptions  and  rules;  to  trace  the  ' 
operation  of  disturbing  causes;  to  separate  those  general  principles  wbicb  * 
are  always  true  and  everywhere  applicable,  from  the  accidental  circoni-  "^ 
stances  with  which,  in  every  community,  they  are  blended,  and  with  which,  " 
in  an  isolated  community,  they  are  confounded  by  the  most  philosophical 
mind. 

Hence  it  is,  that  in  generalization,  the  writers  of  modem  times  have  far  - 
surpassed  those  of  antiquity.  The  historians  of  our  own  country  are  an-  -^ 
equalled  in  depth  and  pn^cision  of  reason  ;  and  even  in  the  works  of  our  f 
mere  compilers,  we  often  meet  with  speculations  beyond  the  reach  of  Thn-  ^ 
cvdides  or  Tacitus. 

But  it  must,  at  the  same  time,  be  admitted  that  they  have  characterislie 
faults,  so  closely  connected  with  their  characteristic  merits,  and  of  soeh  ' 
magnitude,  that  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  the  whole,  this  depart- 
ment of  literature  has  gained  or  lost  during  the  last  two-and-twenty  cen- 
turies. 

The  best  historians  of  later  times  have  been  seduced  from  truth,  not  bj  ] 
their  imagination,  but  by  their  reason.  They  far  excel  their  predecessois  * 
in  the  art  of  deducing  general  principles  from  facts;  but  unhappily  tbef 
have  fallen  into  the  error  of  distorting  facts  to  suit  general  principles.'  Thef 
arrive  at  a  theory  from  looking  at  some  of  the  phenomena,  and  the  reroais- 
ing  phenomena  they  strain  or  curtail  to  suit  the  theory.  For  this  purpose 
it  is  not  necessary  that  they  should  assert  what  is  absolutely  false,  for  all 
questions  in  morals  and  politics  are  questions  of  comparison  and  degree. 
Any  proposition  which  does  not  involve  a  contradiction  in  terms  may,  by 
possibility,  be  true;  and  if  all  the  circumstances  which  raise  a  probability 
in  its  favour  hv,  stated  and  enforced,  and  those  which  lead  to  an  opposite 
conclusion  be  omitted  or  lightly  passed  over,  it  may  appear  to  be  deraoo- 
fUraied,  In  everv  human  c^iaraLcVei  awd  UoLiisacUon  there  is  a  mixture  of 
good  and  evil :  a  little;  cxag^e.TaV\oi\,  a\\VV\<5  sw^V^^^^^o^^  ^\\\^\wn&\w  of 
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epilhets,  a  watchful  and  searching  sceplicism  with  respect  to  the  evidence 
on  one  side,  a  convenient  credulity  with  respect  to  every  report  or  tra- 
dition on  the  other,  may  easily  make  a  saint  of  Laud,  or  a  tyrant  of  Henry 
Ihe  Fourth. 

This  species  of  misrepresentation  abounds  in  the  most  valuable  works  of 
modern  historians.  Herodotus  tells  his  story  like  a  slovenly  witness,  who, 
heated  by  partialities  and  prejudices,  unacquainted  with  the  established  rules 
of  evidence,  and  uninstructcd  as  to  the  obligations  of  his  oath,  confounds 
what  he  imagines  with  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  and  brings  out  facts, 
reports,  conjectures,  and  fancies,  in  one  mass.  Hume  is  an  accomplished 
advocate:  without  positively  asserting  much  more  than  he  can  prove,  he 
gives  prominence  to  all  the  circumstances  which  support  his  case;  he  glides 
lightly  over  those  which  are  unfavourable  to  it;  his  own  witnesses  are 
applauded  and  encouraged ;  the  statements  which  seem  to  throw  discredit 
OD  them  are  controverted;  the  contradictions  into  which  they  fall  are 
explained  away;  a  clear  and  connected  abstract  of  their  evidence  is  given. 
Everything  that  is  offered  on  the  other  side  is  scrutinized  with  the  utmost 
severity;  every  suspicious  circumstance  is  a  ground  for  comment  and 
invective ;  what  cannot  be  denied  is  extenuated,  or  passed  by  without  notice ; 
concessions  even  are  sometimes  made — but  this  insidious  candour  only 
increases  the  effect  of  the  vast  mass  of  sophistry. 

We  have  mentioned  Hume,  as  the  ablest  and  most  popular  wTiter  of 
his  class ;  but  the  charge  which  we  have  brought  against  him  is  one  to 
which  all  our  most  distinguished  historians  are  in  some  degree  obnoxious. 
Gibbon,  in  particular,  deserves  very  severe  censure.  Of  all  the  numerous 
culprits,  however,  none  is  more  deeply  guilty  than  Mr.  Mitford.  We 
willingly  acknowledge  the  obligations  which  are  due  to  his  talents  and 
industry.  The  modern  historians  of  Greece  had  been  in  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing as  if  the  world  had  learned  nothing  new  during  the  last  sixteen  hundred 
years.  Instead  of  illustrating  the  events  which  they  narrated,  by  the  phi- 
losophy of  a  more  enlightened  age,  they  judged  of  antiquity  by  itself  alone. 
They  seemed  to  think  that  notions,  long  driven  from  every  other  corner  of 
literature,  had  a  prescriptive  right  to  occupy  this  last  fastness.  They  con- 
sidered all  the  ancient  historians  as  equally  authentic.  They  scarcley  made 
any  distinction  between  him  who  related  events  at  which  he  had  himself 
been  present,  and  him  who  five  hundred  years  after  composed  a  philoso- 
phic romance  for  a  society  which  had  in  the  interval  undergone  a  complete 
change.  It  was  all  Greek,  and  all  true!  The  centuries  which  separated 
Piatarch  from  Thucydides  seemed  as  nothing  to  men  who  lived  in  an  age 
so  remote.  The  distance  of  time  produced  an  error  similar  to  that  which 
18  sometimes  produced  by  distance  of  place.  There  are  many  good  ladies 
who  think  that  all  the  people  in  India  live  together,  and  who  charge  a  friend 
setting  out  for  Calcutta  with  kind  messages  to  Bombay.  To  llollin  and 
Barthelemi,  in  the  same  manner,  all  the  classics  were  contemporaries. 

Mr.  Mitford  certainly  introduced  great  improvements;  he  showed  us 
(hat  men  who  wrote  in  Greek  and  Latin  sometimes  told  lies;  he  showed 
Qi  that  ancient  history  might  be  related  in  such  a  manner  as  to  furnish  not 
only  illusions  to  schoolboys,  but  important  lessons  to  statesmen.  From  that 
love  of  theatrical  effect  and  high-flown  sentiment  which  had  poisoned 
almost  every  other  work  on  the  same  subject,  his  book  is  perfectly  free. 
But  his  passion  for  a  theory  as  false,  and  far  more  uu%<KitfstwNS»^  Vi.\  Vvwn^ 
substantially  to  yiolate  truth  in  every  page.    SVa\«av^w\s  wwVsswa^^'Ji.  v^ 

roL.  u.  "^^ 
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democracy  are  made  wilh  unhesitaling  confidence,  and  with  the  utmost 
bilterness  of  language.  Every  charge  brought  against  a  monarch,  or  an 
aristocracy,  is  sifted  with  the  utmost  care.  If  it  cannot  be  denied,  some 
palliating  supposition  is  suggested,  or  we  are  at  least  reminded  that  some 
circumstances  now  unknown  may  have  justified  what  at  present  appears 
unjustifiable.  Two  events  are  reported  by  the  same  author  in  the  same 
sentence ;  their  truth  rests  on  the  same  testimony ;  but  the  one  supports  the 
darling  hypothesis,  and  the  other  seems  inconsistent  with  it.  The  one  is 
taken,  and  the  other  is  left. 

The  practice  of  distorting  narrative  into  a  conformity  with  theory  is  a 
vice  not  so  unfavourable  as  at  first  sight  it  may  appear,  to  the  interests  of 
political  science.  We  have  compared  the  writers  who  indulge  in  it  to 
advocates;  and  we  may  add,  that  their  conflicting  fallacies,  like  those  of 
advocates,  correct  each  other.  It  has  always  been  held,  in  the  most 
enlightened  nations,  that  a  tribunal  will  decide  a  judicial  question  most 
fairly  when  it  has  heard  two  able  men  argue,  as  unfairly  as  possible,  on 
the  two  opposite  sides  of  it;  and  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  this  opinion 
is  just.  Sometimes,  it  is  true,  superior  eloquence  and  dexterity  will  make 
the  worse  appear  the  better  reason;  but  it  is  at  least  certain  that  the  judge 
will  be  compelled  to  contemplate  the  case  under  two  different  aspects.  It 
is  certain  that  no  important  consideration  will  altogether  escape  notice. 

This  is  at  present  the  state  of  history.  The  Poet  Laureate  appears  for 
the  Church  of  England,  Lingard  for  the  Church  of  Rome.  Brodie  has 
moved  to  set  aside  the  verdicts  obtained  by  Hume;  and  the  cause  in  which 
Mitford  succeeded  is,  we  understand,  about  to  be  reheard.  In  the  midst  of 
these  disputes,  however,  history  proper,  if  we  may  use  the  term,  is  disap- 
pearing. The  high,  grave,  impartial  summing  up  of  Thucydides  is  no- 
where to  be  found. 

While  our  historians  are  practising  all  the  arts  of  controversy,  they 
miserably  neglect  the  art  of  narration,  the  art  of  interesting  the  affections, 
and  presenting  pictures  to  the  imagination.  That  a  writer  may  produce 
these  effects  without  violating  truth,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  many  excelleot 
biographical  works.  The  immense  popularity  which  well-written  books 
of  this  kind  have  required,  deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  historians. 
Voltaire's  Charles  the  Twelfth,  Marmontel's  Memoirs,  Boswell's  Life  of 
Johnson,  Southey's  account  of  Nelson,  are  perused  with  delight  by  the 
most  frivolous  and  indolent.  Whenever  any  tolerable  book  of  the  same 
description  makes  its  appearance,  the  circulating  libraries  are  mobbed ;  the 
book  societies  are  in  commotion;  the  new  novel  lies  uncut;  the  magazines 
and  newspapers  fill  their  columns  with  extracts.  In  the  meantime,  histories 
of  great  empires,  written  by  men  of  eminent  ability,  lie  unread  on  the  shelves 
of  ostentatious  libraries. 

The  writers  of  history  seem  to  entertain  an  aristocratical  contempt  for 
the  writers  of  memoirs.  They  think  it  beneath  the  dignity  of  men,  who 
describe  the  revolutions  of  nations,  to  dwell  on  the  details  which  constitute 
the  charm  of  biography.  They  have  imposed  on  Ibemsclvesa  code  of  con- 
ventional decencies,  as  absurd  as  that  which  has  been  the  bane  of  the  French 
drama.  The  most  characteristic  and  interesting  circumstances  are  omitted 
or  softened  down,  because,  as  we  are  told,  they  arc  too  trivial  for  the  ma- 
jesty of  history.  The  majesty  of  history  seems  to  resemble  the  majesty  of 
the  poor  King  of  Spain,  who  died  a  martyr  to  ceremony,  because  the  pro- 
y)er  dignitaries  were  not  at  hand  to  render  hint  assistance. 
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Thai  history  would  be  more  amusing  if  lliis  etiquette  were  relaxed,  will, 
we  suppose,  be  acknowledged.  But  would  it  be  less  dignified  or  less  useful  ? 
What  do  we  mean,  when  we  say  that  one  past  event  is  important,  and  an- 
other insignificant?  No  past  event  has  any  intrinsic  importance.  The  know- 
ledge of  it  is  valuable  only  as  it  leads  us  to  form  just  calculations  with  re- 
spect to  the  future.  A  history  which  does  not  serve  this  purpose,  though  it 
may  be  filled  with  battles,  treaties,  and  commotions,  is  as  useless  as  the  se- 
ries of  turnpike-tickets  collected  by  Sir  Matthew  Mite. 

Let  us  suppose  that  Lord  Clarendon,  instead  of  filling  hundreds  of  folio 
pages  with  copies  of  state  papers,  in  which  the  same  assertions  and  contra- 
dictions are  repeated,  till  the  reader  is  overpowered  with  weariness,  had 
condescended  to  be  the  Boswell  of  the  Long  Parliament.  Let  us  suppose 
that  he  had  exhibited  to  us  the  wise  and  lofty  self-government  of  Hampden, 
leading  while  he  seemed  to  follow,  and  propounding  unanswerable  argu- 
ments in  the  strongest  forms,  with  the  modest  air  of  an  inquirer  anxious  for 
information ;  the  delusions  which  misled  the  noble  spirit  of  Vane ;  the  coarse 
fanaticism  which  concealed  the  yet  loftier  genius  of  Cromwell,  destined  to 
control  a  mutinous  army  and  a  factious  people,  to  abase  the  flag  of  Holland, 
to  arrest  the  victorious  arms  of  Sweden,  and  to  hold  the  balance  firm  be- 
tween the  rival  monarchies  of  France  and  Spain.  Let  us]suppose  that  he 
had  made  his  Cavaliers  and  Roundheads  talk  in  their  own  style ;  that  he 
had  reported  some  of  the  ribaldry  of  Rupert's  pages,  and  some  of  the  ca^l 
of  Harrison  and  Fleetwood.  Would  not  his  work  in  that  case  have  been 
more  interesting?    Would  it  not  have  been  more  accurate? 

A  history,  in  which  every  particular  incident  may  be  true,  may  on  the 
whole  be  false.  The  circumstances  which  have  most  influence  on  the  hap- 
piness of  mankind,  the  changes  of  manners  and  morals,  the  transition  of 
communities  from  poverty  to  wealth,  from  knowledge  to  ignorance,  from 
ferocity  to  humanity, — these  are,  for  the  most  part,  noiseless  revolutions. 
Their  progress  is  rarely  indicated  by  what  historians  are  pleased  to  call  im- 
portant events.  They  are  not  achieved  by  armies,  or  enacted  by  senates. 
They  are  sanctioned  by  no  treaties,  and  recorded  in  no  archives.  They  arc 
carried  on  in  every  school,  in  every  church,  behind  ten  thousand  counters, 
at  ten  thousand  firesides.  The  upper  current  of  society  presents  no  certain 
criterion  by  which  we  can  judge  of  the  direction  in  which  the  under  cur- 
rent flows.  We  read  of  defeats  and  victories.  But  we  know  that  nations 
may  be  miserable  amidst  victories,  and  prosperous  amidst  defeats.  We 
read  of  the  fall  of  wise  ministers,  and  of  the  rise  of  profligate  favourites. 
But  we  must  remember  how  small  a  proportion  the  good  or  evil  efiected  by 
a  single  statesman  can  bear  to  the  good  or  evil  of  a  great  social  system. 

Bishop  Watson  compares  a  geologist  to  a  gnat  mounted  on  an  elephant, 
and  laying  down  theories  as  to  the  whole  internal  structure  of  the  vast  ani- 
mal, from  the  phenomena  of  the  hide.  The  comparison  is  unjust  to  the 
geologists ;  but  it  is  very  applicable  to  those  historians  who  write  as  if  the 
Body  politic  were  homogeneous,  who  look  only  on  the  surface  of  affairs, 
and  never  think  of  the  mighty  and  various  organization  which  lies  deep 
below. 

In  the  works  of  such  writers  as  these,  England,  at  the  close  of  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  is  in  the  highest  state  of  prosperity  ;  at  the  close  of  the  Ame- 
rican war  she  is  in  a  miserable  and  degraded  condition ;  as  if  the  people  were 
not  on  the  whole  as  rich,  as  well  governed,  and  as  well  educated,  at  the 
latter  period  as  at  the  former.     We  have  read  books  called  Histories  ol 
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England,  under  the  reign  of  George  the  Second,  in  which  the  rise  of  Metho- 
dism is  not  even  mentioned.  A  hundred  years  hence  this  breed  of  authors 
will,  we  hope,  be  extinct.  If  it  should  still  exist,  the  late  ministerial  inter- 
regnum will  be  described  in  terms  which  will  seem  to  imply  that  all  govern- 
ment was  at  an  end;  that  the  social  contract  was  annulled,  and  that  the 
hand  of  every  man  was  against  his  neighbour,  until  the  wisdom  and  virtue 
of  the  new  cabinet  educed  order  out  of  the  chaos  of  anarchy.  Wo  are  quile 
certain  that  misconceptions  as  gross  prevail  at  this  moment,  respecting  many 
important  parts  of  our  annals. 

The  effect  of  historical  reading  is  analogous,  in  many  respects,  to  that 
produced  by  foreign  travel.    The  student,  like  the  tourist,  is  transported 
into  a  new  slate  of  society.    He  sees  new  fashions  :  he  hears  new  modes 
of  expression.    His  mind  is  enlarged  by  contemplating  the  wide  diversities 
of  laws,  of  morals,  and  of  manners.    But  men  may  travel  far,  and  return 
with  minds  as  contracted  as  if  they  had  never  stirred  from  their  own  market- 
town.   In  the  same  manner,  men  may  know  the  dates  of  many  battles,  and 
the  genealogies  of  many  royal  houses,  and  yet  be  no  wiser.     Most  people 
look  at  past  times,  as  princes  look  at  foreign  countries.    More  than  one  il- 
lustrious stranger  has  landed  on  our  island  amidst  the  shouts  of  a  mob,  has 
dined  with  the  King,  has  hunted  with  the  master  of  the  stag-hounds,  has 
seen  the  Guards  reviewed,  and  a  knight  of  the  garter  installed ;  has  cantered 
along  Regent  Street;  has  visited  St.  Paul's,  and  noted  down  its  dimensions; 
and  has  then  departed,  thinking  that  he  has  seen  England.    He  has,  in 
fact,  seen  a  few  public  buildings,  public  men,  and  public  ceremonies.    But 
of  the  vast  and  complex  system  of  society,  of  the  fine  shades  of  *natioDai 
character,  of  the  practical  operation  of  government  and  laws,  he  knows  no- 
thing.   He  who  would  understand  these  things  rightly  must  not  confme  his 
observations  to  palaces  and  solemn  days.    He  must  see  ordinary  men  as 
they  appear  in  their  ordinary  business  and  in  their  ordinary  pleasures.  He 
must  mingle  in  the  crowds  of  the  exchange  and  the  coffee-house.    He  must 
obtain  admittance  to  the  convivial  table  and  the  domestic  hearth.    He  must 
bear  with  vulgar  expressions.    He  must  not  shrink  from  exploring  even  the 
retreats  of  misery.    He  who  wishes  to  understand  the  condition  of  mankind 
in  former  ages,  must  proceed  on  the  same  principle.    If  he  attends  only  to 
public  transactions,  to  wars,  congresses,  and  debates,  his  studies  will  be  as 
unprofitable  as  the  travels  of  those  imperial,  royal  and  serene  sovereigns, 
who  form  their  judgment  of  our  island  from  having  gone  in  state  to  a  few 
fine  sights,  and  from  having  held  formal  conferences  with   a  few  great 
officers. 

The  perfect  historian  is  he  in  whose  work  the  character  and  spirit  of 
an  age  is  exhibited  in  miniature.  He  relates  no  fact,  he  attributes  no  ex- 
pression to  his  characters,  which  is  not  authenticated  by  sufficient  testimony. 
But  by  judicious  selection,  rejection,  and  arrangement,  he  gives  to  truth 
those  attractions  which  have  been  usurped  by  fiction.  In  his  narrative  a 
due  subordination  is  observed ;  some  transactions  arc  prominent,  others 
retire.  But  the  scale  on  which  he  represents  them  is  increased  or  diminished, 
not  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  persons  concerned  in  thcni,  but  according 
to  the  degree  in  which  they  elucidate  the  condition  of  society  and  the 
nature  of  man.  He  shows  us  the  court,  the  camp,  and  the  senate.  Bnl 
he  shows  us  also  the  nation.  Ho  considers  no  anecdote,  no  peculiarity  of 
manner,  no  familiar  saying,  as  too  insignificant  for  his  notice,  which  is  not 
too  insignificant  to  illustrate  the  operation  of  laws,  of  religion,  and  of  odiica- 
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tioD,  and  to  mark  the  progress  of  the  human  mind.  Men  will  not  merely  be 
described,  but  will  be  made  intimately  known  to  us.  The  changes  of  man- 
ners will  be  indicated,  not  merely  by  a  few  general  phrases,  or  a  few  extracts 
from  statistical  documents,  but  by  appropriate  images  presented  in  every  line. 
If  a  man,  such  as  we  are  supposing,  should  write  the  history  of  England, 
he  would  assuredly  not  omit  the  battles,  the  sieges,  the  negotiations,  the 
seditions,  tlie  ministerial  changes.  But  with  these  he  would  intersperse  the 
details  which  are  the  charm  of  historical  romances.  At  Lincoln  Cathedral 
there  is  a  beautiful  painted  window,  which  was  made  by  an  apprentice  out 
of  the  pieces  of  glass  which  had  been  nsjected  by  his  master.  It  is  so  far 
superior  to  every  other  in  the  churclf,  that,  according  to  the  tradition,  the 
vanquished  artist  killed  himself  from  mortification.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in 
the  same  manner,  has  used  those  fragments  of  truth  which  historians  have 
scornfully  thrown  behind  them,  in  a  manner  which  may  well  excite  their 
en\7.  He  has  constructed  out  of  their  gleanings  works  which,  even  con- 
sidered as  histories,  are  scarcely  less  valuable  than  theirs.  But  a  truly 
great  historian  would  reclaim  those  materials  which  the  novelist  has  appro- 
priated.  The  history  of  the  government,  and  the  history  of  the  people, 
would  be  exliibited  in  tliat  mode  in  which  alone  they  can  be  exhibited 
justly,  is  inseparable  conjunction  and  intermixture.  We  should  not  then 
have  to  look  for  the  wars  and  votes  of  the  Puritans  in  Clarendon,  and  for 
their  phraseology  in  Old  Mortality ;  for  one  half  of  King  James  in  Hume, 
and  for  the  other  half  in  the  Fortunes  of  ^igel. 

The  early  part  of  our  imaginary  history  would  be  rich  with  colouring 
from  romance,  ballad,  and  chronicle.    We  should  find  ourselves  in  the 
company  of  knights  such   as  those  of  Froissart,  and  of  pilgrims  such 
as  those   who  rode  with  Chaucer  from  the   Tabard.     Society   would 
be  shown  from  the  highest   to    Ihe   lowest, — from    the  royal  cloth  of 
state  to  the  den  of  the  outlaw;  from  the  throne  of  the  legate,  to  the 
chimney-corner   where    the   begging   friar    regaled  himself.     Palmers, 
minstrels,  crusaders, — the  stately  monastery,  with  the  good  cheer  in  its 
refectory,  and  the  high-mass  in  its  chapel, — the  manor-house,  with  its 
hunting  and  hawking, — the  tournament,   with  the  heralds   and  ladies, 
the  trumpets  and  the  cloth  of  gold, — would  give  truth  and  life  to  the  repre- 
sentation.    We  should  perceive,  in  a  thousand  slight  touches,  the  im- 
portance of  the  privileged  burgher,  and  the  fierce  and  haughty  spirit  which 
swelled  under  the  collar  of  the  degraded  villain.     The  revival  of  letters 
would  not  merely  be  described  in  a  few  magnificent  periods.     We  should 
discern,  in  innumerable  particulars,  the  fermentation  of  mind,  the  eager 
appetite  for  knowledge,  which  distinguished  the  sixteenth  from  the  fifteenth 
century.   In  the  Reformation  we  should  see,  not  merely  a  schism  which 
changed  the  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  England,  and  the  mutual  relations 
of  the  European  powers,  but  a  moral  war  which  raged  in  every  family, 
which  set  the  father  against  the  son  and  the  son  against  the  father,  the 
mother  against  the  daughter  and  the  daughter  against  the  mother.    Henry 
Would  be  painted  with  the  skill  of  Tacitus.    AVe  should  have  the  change 
of  his  character,  from  his  profuse  and  joyous  youth,  to  his  savage  and  im- 
perious old  age.    We  should  perceive  the  gradual  progress  of  selfish  and 
tyrannical  passions,  in  a  mind  not  naturally  insensible  or  ungenerous ;  and 
to  the  last  we  should  detect  some  remains  of  that  open  and  noble  temper, 
which  endeared  him  to  a  people  whom  he  oppressed,  struggling  with  the 
hardness  of  despotism,  and  the  irritability   of  disease.    We  should  see 
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Elizabetli  in  all  her  weakness,  and  in  all  her  slrength,  surrounded  by  the 
handsome  favourites,  whom  she  never  trusted,  and  the  wise  old  statesmen, 
whom  she  never  dismissed,  uniting  in  herself  the  most  contradictory  qualities 
of  both  her  parents, — the  coquetry,  the  caprice,  the  petty  malice  of  Anne, 
— tlie  haughty  and  resolute  spirit  of  Henry.    We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  a  great  artist  might  produce  a  portrait  of  this  remarkable 
woman,  at  least  as  striking  as  that  in  the  novel  of  Kenilworth,  without 
employing  a  single  trait  not  authenticated  by  ample  testimony.    In  the 
meantime,  we  should  see  arts  cultivated,  wealth  accumulated,  the  con- 
veniences of  life  improved.     We  should  see  the  keeps,  where  nobles,  in- 
secure themselves,  spread  insecurity  around  them,  gradually  giving  place  to 
the  halls  of  graceful  opulence,  to  the  oriels  of  Longleat,  and  the  stately  pin- 
nacles of  Burleigh.    We  should  see  towns  extended,  deserts  cultivated,  the 
hamlets  of  fishermen  turned  into  wealthy  havens,  the  meal  of  the  peasant 
improved,  and  his  hut  more  commodiously  furnished.    We  should  see 
those  opinions  and  feelings  which  produced  the  great  struggle  against  the 
house  of  Stuart  slowly  growing  up  in  the  bosom  of  private  families,  before 
Ihey  manifested  themselves  in  parliamentary  debates.    Then  would  come 
the  Civil  War.    Those  skirmishes,  on  which  Clarendon  dwells  so  minutely, 
would  be  told,  as  Thucydides  would  have  told  them,  with  perspicuous 
conciseness.    They  are  merely  connecting  links.     But  the  great  charac- 
teristics of  the  age,  the  loyal  enthusiasm  of  the  brave  English  gentry,  the 
fierce  licentiousness  of  the  swearing,  dicing,  drunken  reprobates,  whose 
excesses  disgraced  the  royal  cause — the  austerity  of  the  Presbyterian  Sabbaths 
in  the  city,  the  extravagance  of  the  independent  preachers  in  the  camp, — the 
precise  garb,  the  severe  countenance,  the  petty  scruples,  the  affected  accent, 
the  absurd  names  and  phrases  which  marked  the  Puritans, — the  valour,  the 
policy,  the  public  spirit,  which  lurked  beneath  these  ungraceful  disguises, 
— the  dreams  of  the  raving  Fiflh-monarchy-man, — the  dreams,  scarcely 
less  wild,  of  the  philosophic  republican, — all  these  would  enter  into  the 
representation,  and  render  it  at  once  more  exact  and  more  striking. 

The  instruction  derived  from  history,  thus  written,  would  be  of  a  vivid 
and  practical  character.     It  would  be  received  by  the  imagination  as  well 
as  by  the  reason.     It  would  be  not  merely  traced  on  the  mind,  but  branded 
into  it.     Many  truths,  too,  would  be  learned,  which  can  be  learned  in  no 
other  manner.     As  the  history  of  stales  is  generally  written,  the  greatest 
and  most  momentous  revolutions  seem  to  come  upon  them  like  superna- 
tural inflictions,  without  warning  or  cause.    But  the  fact  is,  that  such  re- 
volutions are  almost  always  the  consequences  of  moral  changes,  which  have 
gradually  passed  on  the  mass  of  the  community,  and  which  ordinarily  pro- 
ceed far,  before  their  progress  is  indicated  by  any  public  measure.    An  in- 
timate knowledge  of  the  domestic  history  of  nations,  is  therefore  absolutely 
necessary  to  the  prognosis  of  political  events.     A  narrative,  defective  in  this 
respect,  is  as  useless  as  a  medical  treatise,  which  should  pass  by  all  Ihe 
symptoms  attendant  on  the  early  stage  of  a  disease,  and  mention  only  what 
occurs  when  the  patient  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedies. 

An  historian,  such  as  we  have  been  attempting  to  describe,  would  incM 
be  an  intellectual  prodigy.  In  his  mind,  powers,  scarcely  compatible  with 
each  other,  must  be  tempered  into  an  exquisite  harmony.  We  shall  sooner 
see  another  Shakspeare  or  another  Homer.  The  highest  exwllence  lo 
which  any  single  faculty  can  be  brought,  would  be  less  surprising  than  such 
a  happy  and  delicale  combination  of  qualities.    Yet  the  conlemplalion  of 
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jmagioary  models  is  not  an  unpleasant  or  useless  employment  of  the  mind. 
It  cannot  indeed  produce  perfection,  but  it  produces  improvement,  and 
Dourishes  that  generous  and  liberal  fastidiousness,  which  is  not  inconsistent 
wiih  the  strongest  sensibility  to  merit,  and  which,  while  it  exaJls  our  con- 
}eptious  of  the  art,  does  not  render  us  unjust  to  the  artist. 


]ERVANTES,  FIELDING,  SMOLLETT,  RICHARDSON,  STERNE, 
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There  is  an  exclamation  in  one  of  Gray's  letters — **  Be  mine  to  read 
iternal  new  romances  of  Marivaux  and  Crebillon!''  If  we  did  not  utter  a 
umilar  aspiration  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Wanderer,  it  was  not  from  any 
vant  of  affection  for  the  class  of  TiTiting  to  which  it  belongs ;  for,  without 
^g  quite  so  far  as  the  celebrated  French  philosopher,  who  thought  that 
nore  was  to  be  learnt  from  good  novels  and  romances,  than  from  the  gravest 
leatises  on  history  and  morality,  we  must  confess,  that  there  are  few  works  to 
^hich  we  oftener  turn  for  profit  or  delight,  than  to  the  standard  productions  in 
his  species  of  composition.  With  the  exception  of  the  violently  satirical,  and  the 
violently  sentimental  specimens  of  the  art,  we  find  there  the  closest  imitation 
>f  men  and  manners ;  and  are  admitted  to  examine  the  very  web  and  texture 
)f  society,  as  it  really  exists,  and  as  we  meet  with  it  when  we  come  into  the 
Forld.  If  the  style  of  poetry  has  **  something  more  divine  in  it,"  this  sa- 
roors  more  of  humanity.  We  are  brought  acquainted  with  an  infinite  va- 
iety  of  characters — all  a  little  more  amusing,  and,  for  the  greater  part,  more 
iroe  to  general  nature  than  those  which  we  meet  with  in  actual  life — and 
tiave  our  moral  impressions  far  more  frequently  called  out,  and  our  moral 
judgments  exercised,  than  in  the  busiest  career  of  existence.  As  a  record  of 
past  manners  and  opinions,  too,  such  writings  afford  both  more  minute  and 
DMre  abundant  information  than  any  other.  To  give  one  example  only  : 
—We  should  really  be  at  a  loss  where  to  find,  in  any  authentic  documents 
of  the  same  period,  so  satisfactory  an  account  of  the  general  state  of  society, 
and  of  moral,  political  and  religious  feeling,  in  the  reign  of  George  II,  as  we 
meet  with  in  the  Adventures  of  Joseph  Andrews  and  his  friend  Mr.  Abraham 
Adams.  This  work,  indeed,  we  take  to  be  a  perfect  piece  of  statistics  in 
its  kind ;  and  do  not  know  from  what  other  quarter  we  could  have  acquired 
the  solid  information  it  contains,  even  as  to  this  comparatively  recent  period. 
What  a  thing  it  would  be  to  have  such  a  work  of  the  age  of  Pericles  or 
Alexander !  and  how  much  more  would  it  teach  us  as  to  the  true  character 
and  condition  of  the  people  among  whom  it  was  produced,  than  all  the  tra- 
gedies and  histories,  and  odes  and  orations,  that  have  been  preserved  of  their 
inanufacture  I  In  looking  into  such  grave  and  ostentatious  performances^ 
we  see  little  but  the  rigid  skeleton  of  public  transactions — exaggerations  of 
party  zeal,  and  vestiges  of  literary  ambition;  and  if  we  wish  really  to  know 
What  was  the  state  of  manners  and  of  morals,  and  in  what  way,  and  into 
what  forms,  principles  and  institutions  were  actually  moulded  in  practice, 
we  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the  works  of  those  writers,  who  having  no 
other  object  than  to  imitate  nature,  could  only  hope  for  success  from  the 

*  The  Wanderer,  ox  Femalu  Difficulties,  by  Madame  D'ArWay.— Vol.  xxiv.  page  320.    Fc 
bniary,  1815. 
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fidelity  of  their  pictures;  and  were  bound  (in  their  own  defence)  to  reduce 
the  boasts  of  vague  theorists,  and  the  exaggerations  of  angry  disputants, 
to  the  mortifying  standard  of  reality. 

We  will  hero  confess,  however,  that  we  are  a  little  prejudiced  on  the 
point  in  question ;  and  that  the  effect  of  many  fine  speculations  has  been 
lost  upon  us,  from  an  early  familiarity  with  the  most  striking  passages  in  die 
little  work  to  which  we  have  just  alluded.  Thus,  nothing  can  be  more 
captivating  than  the  description  somewhere  given  by  Mr.  Burke,  of  the 
indissoluble  connexion  between  learning  and  nobility;  and  of  the  respect 
universally  paid  by  wealth  to  piety  and  morals.  But  the  eiTect  of  this 
splendid  representation  has  always  been  spoiled  to  us,  by  our  rccolloctioo 
of  Parson  Adams  sitting  over  his  cup  of  ale  in  Sir  Thomas  Booby's  kitchen. 
Echard  **  on  the  Contempt  of  the  Clergy,"  in  like  manner,  is  certainly  avcry 
good  book,  and  its  general  doctrine  most  just  and  reasonable;  but  an  un- 
lucky impression  of  the  reality  of  Parson  Trulliber  always  checks,  in  us,  the 
respectful  emotions  to  which  it  should  give  rise  :  while  the  lecture  which 
Lady  Booby  reads  to  Lawyer  Scout  on  the  expulsion  of  Joseph  and  Fanny 
from  the  parish,  casts  an  unhappy  shade  over  the  splendid  pictures  of 
practical  jurisprudence  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Blackslone  or 
l)e  Lolme.  The  most  moral  writers,  after  all,  are  those  who  do  not  pre- 
tend to  inculcate  any  moral :  the  professed  moralist  almost  unavoidably 
degenerates  into  the  partisan  of  a  system ;  and  the  philosopher  warps  the 
evidence  to  his  own  purpose.  But  the  painter  of  manners  gives  the  facts  of 
human  nature,  and  leaves  us  to  draw  the  inference :  if  we  are  not  ableto 
do  this,  or  do  it  ill,  at  least  it  is  our  own  fault. 

The  first-rate  writers  in  this  class  are  of  course  few  ;  but  those  f(5W  we 
may  reckon,  without  scruple,  among  the  greatest  ornaments  and  the  best 
benefactors  of  our  kind.  There  is  a  certain  set  of  them,  who,  as  it  were, 
take  their  rank  by  th<^  side  of  reality,  and  are  a|)pealed  to  as  evidence  on 
all  (juestions  concerning  human  nature.  The  princifml  of  these  are  Cer- 
vantes and Lc  Sage:  and,  among  ourselves.  Fielding,  Richardson,  Smollett, 
and  Sterne.'^  As  this  is  a  department  of  criticism  which  deserves  more 
attention  than  we  have  ever  yet  bestowed  on  it,  we  shall  venture  to  treat 
it  a  little  in  detail ;  and  endeavour  to  contribute  something  towards  settling 
the  standard  of  excellence,  both  as  to  degree  and  kind,  in  these  several 
writers. 

We  shall  begin  with  the  renowned  history  of  Don  (Quixote ;  who  always 
presents  something  more  stately,  more  romantic,  and  at  the  same  time 
more  real  to  the  imagination,  than  any  other  hero  upon  record.  His  linea- 
ments, his  accoutrements,  his  pasteboard  visor,  are  familiar  to  us,  as  the 
recollections  of  our  early  home.  The  spare  and  upright  figure  of  the  linro 
paces  distinctly  before  our  eyes  :  and  Mambrino's  helmet  still  glitters  in  the 
sun !  We  not  only  feel  the  greatest  love  and  ven(»ration  for  the  knight  him- 
self, but  a  Ci^rtain  respect  for  all  those  connected  with  him — the  Curate,  and 
Master  Nicholas  the  Barber — Sancho  and  l>a|)ple — and  even  for  Uosinante's 
leanness  and  his  errors!  Perhaps  there  is  no  work  >vhicli  coinbin«»s  so  much 
originality  with  such  an  air  of  truth.  Its  popularity  is  almost  unexampled; 
and  yet  its  real  mc^iU  have  not  been  sufficiently  understood.  The  story  is 
th(>.  least  part  of  them ;  though  the  blunders  of  Sancho,  and  the  unlucky  ad- 
ventures of  his  master,  are  what  naturallv  calch  the  attention  of  ordinarv 

♦  We  have  nol  forROlli'n  I>n  Fo<»  nxone  of  our  own  wrilrr.s.     TIii'  aiitlior  of  Rol)iii»oii  Crw'^ 
mvf  an  KugliMluiiaii,;  und  ouc  of  iliovi!  Kiiglibliimu  who  niuLc  ii.i  j>iouil  uf  tii  v  aaiiiv. 
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readers.  The  patlios  and  dignity  of  the  sentiments  are  often  disguised  under 
Ihe  ludicrousness  of  the  subject ;  and  provoke  laughter  when  they  migtit 
well  draw  tears.  The  character  of  Don  Quixote  itself  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  disinterestedness.  He  is  an  enthusiast  of  the  most  amiable  kind — 
of  a  nature  equally  open,  gentle  and  generous;  a  lover  of  truth  and  justice, 
ind  one  who  had  brooded  over  the  fine  dreams  of  chivalry  and  romance, 
till  the  dazzling  visions  cheated  his  brain  into  a  belief  of  their  reality.  There 
cannot,  in  our  opinion,  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  consider  Don  Quixote 
IS  a  merely  satirical  work,  or  an"  attempt  to  explode,  by  coarse  raillery, 
'*  the  long-forgotten  order  of  chivalry."  There  could  be  no  need  to  explode 
i¥hat  DO  longer  existed.  Besides,  Cervantes  himself  was  a  man  of  the 
ofiost  sanguine  and  enthusiastic  temperament;  and  even  through  the 
::razed  and  battered  figure  of  the  knight,  tlie  spirit  of  chivalry  shines 
3Ut  with  undiminished  lustre;  and  one  might  almost  imagine  that  the 
author  had  half-designed  to  revive  the  example  of  past  ages,  and  [once 
more  '*  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship ;"  and  had  veiled  the  de- 
sign, in  scorn  of  the  degenerate  age  to  which  it  was  addressed,  under  this 
fantastic  and  imperfect  disguise  of  romantic  and  ludicrous  exaggeration. 
However  that  may  be,  the  spirit  which  the  book  breathes,  to  those  who  r&- 
llsii  and  understand  it  best,  is  unquestionably  the  spirit  of  chivalry :  nor 
perhaps  is  it  too  much  to  say,  that,  if  ever  the  flame  of  Spanish  liberty  is 
destined  to  break  forth,  wrapping  the  tyrant  and  the  tyranny  in  one  con- 
snming  blaze,  it  is  owing  to  Cervantes  and  his  knight  of  La  Mancha,  that 
the  spark  of  generous  sentiment  and  romantic  enterprise  from  which  it 
must  be  kindled,  has  not  been  quite  extinguished. 

The  character  of  Sancho  is  not  more  admirable  in  the  execution,  than  in 
the  conception,  as  a  relief  to  that  of  the  knight.  The  contrast  is  as  pic- 
turesque and  striking  as  that  between  the  figures  of  Rosinante  and  Dapple. 
Never  was  there  so  complete  a  jmrtie  carre'e; — tliey  answer  to  one  an- 
other at  all  points.  Nothing  can  surpass  the  truth  of  physiognomy  in  the 
description  of  the  master  and  man,  both  as  to  body  and  mind; — the  one 
lean  and  tall,  the  other  round  and  short; — the  one  heroical  and  courteous, 
the  other  selfish  and  servile ; — the  one  full  of  high-flown  fancies,  the  other 
a  bag  of  proverbs; — the  one  always  starting  some  romantic  scheme,  the 
other  always  keeping  to  the  safe  side  of  tradition  and  custom.  The  gradual 
ascendancy,  too,  obtained  by  Don  Quixote  over  Sancho,  is  as  finely  managed 
asit  is  characteristic.  Credulity,  and  a  love  of  the  marvellous,  arc  as  na- 
tural to  ignorance  as  selfishness  and  cunning.  Sancho  by  d^ees  becomes 
a  kind  of  lay-brother  of  the  order;  acquires  a  taste  for  adventures  in  his 
own  way,  and  is  made  all  but  an  entire  convert,  by  the  discovery  of  the 
hundred  crowns  in  one  of  his  most  comfortless  journeys.  Towards  the 
ond,  his  regret  at  being  forced  to  give  up  the.spursuit  of  knight-errantry, 
almost  equals  his  master's ;  and  he  seizes  the  proposal  of  Don  Quixote  to 
turn  shepherds,  with  the  greatest  avidity, — still  applying  it,  however,  in  his 
own  fashion ;  for  while  the  Don  is  ingeniously  torturing  the  names  of  his 
humble  acquaintance  into  classical  terminations,  and  contriving  scenes  of 
Kallantry  and  song,  Sancho  exclaims,  **  Oh,  what  delicate  wooden  spoons 
*hall  I  carve!  what  crumbs  and  cream  shall  I  devour !" — forgetting,  in  his 
iiulkand  fruits,  the  pullets  and  geese  at  Camacho's  wedding. 

This  intuitive  perception  of  the  hidden  analogies  of  things,  or,  as  it  may 
he-^lled,  this  instinct  of  imagination,  is  what  stamps  the  character  of 
<eaius  on  the  productions  of  art,  more  than  any  other  circumstance  :  for  it 
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works  unconsciously,  like  nature,  and  receives  its  impressions  from  a  klod 
of  inspiration.  There  is  more  of  this  unconscious  power  in  Geryantes  than 
in  any  other  author,  except  Shakspeare.  Something  of  the  same  kind  ex- 
tends itself  to  all  the  subordinate  parts  and  characters  of  the  work.  Thug  ", 
we  find  the  curate  confidentially  informing  Don  Quixote,  that  if  he  could  get  '„ 
the  ear  of  the  government,  he  has  something  of  considerable  importance  to  ^ 
propose  for  the  good  of  the  state;  and  the  knight  afterwards  meets  with  a  x 
young  gentleman,  who  is  a  candidate  for  poetical  honours,  with  a  mad  .'| 
lover,  a  forsaken  damsel,  etc., — all  delineated  with  the  same  inimitable  I 
force,  freedom,  and  fancy.  The  whole  work  breathes  that  air  of  romance,  , 
— that  aspiration  after  imaginary  good, — that  longing  after  something  more  -^ 
than  we  possess,  that  in  all  places,  and  in  all  conditions  of  life, 

"  still  prompts  the  eternal  sigh. 

For  which  we  wish  to  live,  or  dare  to  die  1 " 

The  characters  in  Don  Quixote  are  strictly  individuals;  that  is,  they  do  . 
not  belong  to,  but  form  a  class  of  themselves.  In  other  words,  the  actions  * 
and  manners  of  the  chiet  dramatis  persamBj  do  not  arise  out  of  the  acHons  ^ 
and  manners  of  those  around  them,  or  the  condition  of  life  in  which  they 
are  placed,  but  out  of  the  peculiar  dispositions  of  the  persons  Ihemsehes, 
operated  upon  by  certain  impulses  of  imagination  and  accident :  yet 
these  impulses  are  so  true  to  nature,  and  their  operation  so  truly  described, 
that  we  not  only  recognize  the  fidelity  of  the  representation,  but  recognize 
it  with  all  the  advantages  of  novelty  superadded.  They  are  unlike  aoy 
thing  we  have  actually  seen — may  be  said  to  be  purely  ideal — and  yet  fami- 
liarize themselves  more  readily  with  our  imagination,  and  are  retained  more 
strongly  in  memory,  than  perhaps  any  others : — they  are  never  lost  in  the 
crowd.  One  test  of  the  truth  of  this  ideal  painting  is,  the  number  of  allu- 
sions which  Don  Quixote  has  furnished  to  the  whole  of  civilized  Europe— 
that  is  to  say,  of  appropriate  cases,  and  striking  illustrations  of  the  universal 
principles  of  our  nature.  The  common  incidents  and  descriptions  of  human 
life  are,  however,  quite  familiar  and  natural :  and  we  have  nearly  the  same 
insight  given  us  here,  into  the  characters  of  inn-keepers,  bar-maids,  ostlcn, 
and  puppet-show  men,  as  in  Fielding  himself.  There  is  a  much  greater 
mixture,  however,  of  sentiment  with  naivete,  of  the  pathetic  with  the 
quaint  and  humorous,  than  there  ever  is  in  Fielding.  We  might  instance 
the  story  of  the  countryman,  whom  Don  Quixote  and  Sancho  met  in  iheir 
search  after  Dulcinea,  driving  his  mules  to  plough  at  break  of  day,  and 
**  singing  the  ancient  song  of  Roncesvalles !"  The  episodes  which  are  in- 
troduced, are  excellent ;  but  have,  upon  the  whole,  been  overrated.  Com- 
pared with  the  serious  talcs  in  Boccacio,  they  are  trifling.  That  of  Marcelli, 
the  fair  shephcrdncss,  is  the  best.  We  will  only  add,  that  Don  Quixote  i» 
an  entirely  original  work  in  its  kind,  and  that  the  author  has  the  highest 
honour  which  can  belong  to  one,  that  of  being  the  founder  of  a  new  style 
of  writing. 

There  is  another  Spanish  novel,  Gusman  d'Alfarache,  nearly  of  the  same 
age  as  Don  Quixote,  and  of  great  genius,  though  it  can  hardly  be  ranked 
as  a  novel,  or  a  work  of  imagination.  It  is  a  series  of  strange  adventures, 
rather  drily  inhl,  but  accompanied  by  the  most  severe  and  sarcastic  com- 
mentary. The  salire,  the  wit,  the  eloquence,  and  reasoning,  are  of  the 
most  powerful  kind ;  but  they  are  didactic,  rather  than  dramatic.  Thej' 
would  suit  a  sermon  or  a  pasquinade  better  than  a  romance.  Still  then* 
are  in  this  extraordinary  book,  occasional  sketches  of  character,  and  hu^ 
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mbrous  descriptions,  to  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  produce  any  thing 
superior.  This  work,  which  is  hardly  known  in  this  country  except  by 
name,  has  the  credit,  without  any  reason,  of  being  the  original  of  Gil  Bias. 
There  is  only  one  incident  the  same,  that  of  the  supper  at  the  inn.  In  all 
other  respects,  these  two  works  are  the  very  reverse  of  each  other,  both  in 
their  excellences  and  defects. 

Gil  Bias  is,  next  to  Don  Quixote,  more  generally  read  and  admired  than 
any  other  novel — and,  in  one  sense,  deservedly  so  :  for  it  is  at  the  head  of 
its  class,  though  that  class  is  very  diflferent  from,  and  inferior  to  the  other. 
There  is  very  little  individual  character  in  Gil  Bias.     The  author  is  a  de- 
scriber  of  manners,  and  not  of  character.   He  does  not  take  the  elements  of 
human  nature,  and  work  tliem  up  into  new  combinations  (which  is  the  ex- 
cellence of  Don  Quixote) ;  nor  trace  the  peculiar  and  striking  combinations 
of  folly  and  knavery  as  they  are  to  be  found  in  real  life  (like  Fielding) ;  but 
he  Cakes  off,  as  it  were,  the  general  habitual  impression  which  circum- 
stances make  on  certain  conditions  of  life,  and  moulds  all  his  characters  ac- 
cordingly.   All  the  persons  whom  he  introduces  carry  about  with  them  the 
badge  of  their  profession ;  and  you  see  little  more  of  them  than  their  cos- 
tume.    He  describes  men  as  belonging  to  certain  classes  in  society — the 
highest,  generally,  and  the  lowest,  and  such  as  are  found  in  great  cities — 
not  as  they  are  in  themselves,  or  with  the  individual  differences  which  are 
always  to  be  found  in  nature.    His  hero,  in  particular,  has  no  character  but 
that  of  the  accidental  circumstances  in  which  he  is  placed.    His  priests  are 
only  described  as  priests :  his  valets,  his  players,  his  women,  his  courtiers, 
and  his  sharpers  are  all  the  same.    Nothing  can  well  exceed  the  monotony 
of  the  work  in  this  respect ;  at  thesame  lime  that  nothing  can  exceed  the 
truth  and  precision  with  which  Ihs  general  manners  of  these  different  cha- 
racters are  preserved,  nor  the  felicity  of  the  particular  traits  by  which  their 
leading  foibles  are  brought  out  to  notice.    Thus,  the  Archbishop  of  Grenada 
will  remain  an  everlasting  memento  of  the  weakness  of  human  vanity ;  and 
the  account  of  Gil  Bias's  legacy,  of  the  uncertainty  of  human  expectations. 
This  novel  is  as  deficient  in  the  fable  as  in  the  characters.    It  is  not  a  re- 
gularly constructed  story,  but  a  series  of  adventures  told  with  equal  gaiety 
and  good  sense,  and  in  the  most  graceful  style  possible. 

It  has  been  usual  to  class  our  own  great  novelists  as  imitators  of  one  or 
other  of  these  two  writers.  Fielding,  no  doubt,  is  more  like  Don  Quixote 
than  Gil  Bias;  Smollett  is  more  like  Gil  Bias  than  Don  Quixote ;  but  there 
is  not  much  resemblance  in  either  case.  Sterne's  Tristram  Shandy  is  a  more 
direct  instance  of  imitation.  Richardson  can  scarcely  be  called  an  imitator 
of  any  one  ;  or,if  he  is,  it  is  of  the  sentimental  refinement  of  Marivaux,  or 
the  verbose  gallantry  of  the  writers  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

There  is  very  little  to  warrant  the  common  idea,  that  Fielding  was  an 
imitator  of  Cervantes, — except  his  own  declaration  of  such  an  intention  in 
the  title-page  of  Joseph  Andrews, — the  romantic  turn  of  the  character  of 
Parson  Adams  (the  only  romantic  character  in  his  works), — and  the  pro- 
verbial humour  of  Partridge,  which  is  kept  up  only  for  a  few  pages.  Field- 
ing's novels  are,  in  general,  thoroughly  his  own  ;  and  they  arc  thoroughly 
English.  What  they  are  most  remarkable  for  is,  neither  sentiment,  nor 
imagination,  nor  wit,  nor  humour,  though  tliere  is  a  great  deal  of  this  last 
quality ;  but  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature — at  least  of  English 
nature — and  masterly  pictures  of  the  characters  of  men  as  he  saw  them 
existing.    This  quality  distinguishes  all  l\\s  ^oiks,  ^w^'\^  ^o^^w^Ssas^f^ 


i<>«o|iiiicai  c'X|M^niii(:iu,  aiiu  uie  I'/dm'.  fiiKi  biiii|iiit;iiy  m  a  lyatmni  oimtr 
The  Irutti  of  the  iiailation  In  iiuUwA  hd  ^n*al,  Ihat  il  han  been  argm 
Fiel(lio^  lauiii  have  had  hiii  roalerialM  ready-ma<J(i  to  hU  harida,  aii 
merely  a  traiit»r;nher  of  local  inaiinert^  ami  iiidividual  hahiu.  For  Ihi 
je<!ture,  tiowever,  there  tieeuiK  to  be  no  foiindatioii.  l\U  repre^'fitali 
in  true,  are  lo<;al  and  individual,  but  they  are  not  the  Ut^ti  jirofouii 
natural.  J'he  feelln^of  the  general  principIeK  of  lujuian  nature  ofx^ra 
particular  eircunihtanerK  in  alwavH  liiU'tm*,  and  uppermost  in  \m  mini 
he  makes  umt  of  incident  and  nituation,  only  to  bring  out  character* 
it  i%  perhaps  scarcely  netx'iMary  to  give  any  illuKtration  of  iluttui  rei 
Tom  Jones  is  full  of  them.  J'he  moral  of  this  book  has  i>een  objec 
and  not  altogether  without  reason — but  a  more  Mirious  objection  I14 
made  to  the  want  of  reGnemeut  and  elegancM)  in  tlie  two  principal  c 
ters.  We  never  (eel  thltf  objecti<Hi,  indeed,  while  we  are  reading  Hut 
but  at  otiier  tinuM»,  we  have  something  like  a  lurking  suspicion  tlial 
was  but  an  awkward  tellow,  and  Sophia  a  pretty  simpleton.  We 
know  how  to  account  for  this  efTect,  unh^ss  it  is  that  Fielding's  con 
assuring  us  ot  the  b<iauty  of  his  hero,  and  the  good  sense  of  his  here 
last  proiduces  a  distrust  of  both.  The  story  of  Tom  Jones  isallowe 
unrivalled :  and  it  is  this  circumstance,  together  with  the  vast  vaj 
cliaracters,  tliat  has  given  the  history  of  a  Foundliitg  so  decided 
ferem^i  over  Fielding's  other  novels.  The  characters  them^flves,  I 
Amelia  and  Jos<q)h  Andrews,  are  quite  e<|ual  to  any  of  those  in  Tom 
The  account  of  Miss  Mathews  and  Ensign  UiblMert — the  way  in  whii 
lady  reconciles  herself  to  ttie  death  of  her  fattier — the  mllexible  ( 
Rath,  the  insipid  Mr».  James,  the  complaisant  Colonel  Trent — the  di 
sly,  intriguing,  equivocal  Mrs.  liennet — the  lord  who  is  her  s^tduu 
who  attempts  afterwards  to  seduce  Anudia  by  the  sauje  mechanical  | 
of  a  conr({rt/-ticket.  a  iiook.  and  th»  disizMiMt  of  a  ari*'Ai  iuyAi — hi<4  lil 
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of  character,  'and  surprises  you  no  less  by  what  he  leaves  in  Ihe  dark, 
(hardly  known  to  the  persons  themselves,)  than  by  the  unexpected  disco- 
ireries  he  makes  of  the  real  traits  and  circumstances  in  a  character  wilh 
trhich,  till  then,  you  find  you  were  unacquainted.  There  is  nothing  at  all 
[leroic,  however,  in  the  style  of  any  of  his  delineations.  He  never  draws 
lofty  characters  or  strong  passions ; — all  his  persons  are  of  the  ordinary 
itature  as  to  intellect ;  and  none  of  them  trespass  on  the  angelic  nature,  by 
3levation  of  fancy,  or  energy  of  purpose.  Perhaps,  after  all.  Parson  Adams 
is  his  finest  character.  It  is  equally  true  to  nature,  and  more  ideal  than 
my  of  the  others.  Its  unsuspecting  simplicity  makes  it  not  only  more 
imiable,  but  doubly  amusing,  by  gratifying  the  sense  of  superior  sagacity 
in  the  reader.  Our  laughing  at  him  does  not  once  lessen  our  respect  for 
iiim.  His  declaring  that  he  would  willingly  walk  ten  miles  to  fetch  his 
sermon  on  vanity,  merely  to  convince  Wilson  of  his  thorough  contempt  of 
this  vice,  and  his  consoling  himself  for  the  loss  of  his  iElschylus,  by  suddenly 
recollecting  that  he  could  not  read  it  if  he  had  it,  because  it  is  dark,  are 
among  the  finest  touches  of  naivete.  The  night-adventures  at  Lady 
Booby's  with  Beau  Didapper,  and  the  amiable  Slipslop,  are  the  most  ludi- 
crous; and  that  with  the  huntsman,  who  draws  off  the  hounds  from  the 
poor  Parson,  because  they  would  be  spoiled  by  following  vermin,  the  most 
profound.  Fielding  did  not  often  repeat  himself:  but  Dr.  Harrison,  in 
Amelia,  may  be  considered  as  a  variation  of  the  Character  of  Adams :  so 
also  is  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield;  and  the  latter  part  of  that  work, 
which  sets  out  so  delightfully,  an  almost  entire  plagiarism  from  Wilson  s 
account  of  himself,  and  Adams's  domestic  history. 

Smollett's  first  novel,  Roderick  Random,  which  is  also  his  best,  appeared 
•bout  the  same  time  as  Fielding's  Tom  Jones ;  and  yet  it  has  a  much  more 
modem  air  with  it :  but  this  may  be  accounted  for,  from  the  circumstance 
that  Smollett  was  quite  a  young  man  at  the  time,  whereas  Fielding's  man- 
ner must  have  been  formed  long  before.  The  style  of  Roderick  Random, 
though  more  scholastic  and  elaborate,  is  stronger  and  more  pointed  than 
fliat  of  Tom  Jones ;  the  incidents  follow  one  another  niore  rapidly  (though 
it  must  he  confessed  they  never  come  in  such  a  throng,  or  are  brought  out 
with  the  same  dramatic  facility);  the  humour  is  broader,  and  as  eflectual ; 
ad  there  is  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  an  equal  interest  excited  by  the  story. 
What  then  is  it  that  gives  the  superiority  to  Fielding?  It  is  the  superior 
ittight  into  the  springs  of  human  character,  and  the  constant  developement 
of  that  character  through  every  change  of  circumstance.  Smollett's  hu- 
mour often  arises  from  the  situation  of  the  persons,  or  the  peculiarity  of 
their  external  appearance,  as,  from  Roderick  Random's  carrotly  locks, 
which  hung  down  over  his  shoulders  like  a  pound  of  candles,  or  Strap's 
ignorance  of  London,  and  the  blunders  that  follow  from  it.  There  is  a  tone 
of  vulgarity  about  all  his  productions.  The  incidents  frequently  resemble 
Mached  anecdotes  taken  from  a  newspaper  or  magazine;  and,  like  those  in 
Gil  Bias,  might  happen  to  a  hundred  other  characters.  He  exhibits  only 
the  external  accidents  and  reverses  to  whicli  human  life  is  liable — not  **  the 
rtoBf"  of  which  it  is  composed.  He  seldom  probes  to  ihe  quick,  or  pene- 
trates beyond  the  surface  of  his  characters :  and  therefore  he  leaves  no 
slings  in  the  minds  of  his  readers,  and  in  this  respect  is  far  less  interesting 
ftan  Fielding.  His  novels  always  enliven,  and  never  tire  us :  we  lake 
ftem  up  with  pleasure,  and  lay  them  down  without  any  stroui^  fcoXvyss;^  ^^ 

i«grct.     We  look  on  and  laugh,  as  speclalors  olaw  a.ycv\x%vs\^^^>^^'>^'^^''^ 
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gani  scene,  without  closing  in  with  the  combatants,  or  being  made  parli» 
in  the  event.  We  read  Roderick  Random  as  an  entertaining  story;  for  the 
particular  accidents  and  modes  of  life  which  it  describes  have  ceased  lo  }^ 
exist :  but  we  regard  Tom  Jones  as  a  real  history ;  because  the  author  new:  ^. 
stops  short  of  those  essential  principles  which  lie  at  the  bottom  of  all  oar 
actions,  and  in  which  we  feel  an  immediate  interest ; — intus  ei  in  cute,-^  , 
Smollett  excels  most  as  the  lively  caricaturist :  Fielding  as  the  exact  paioltf  i^ 
and  profound  metaphysician.  We  are  for  from  maintaining,  that  Ihisae-  !|;j 
count  applies  uniformly  to  the  productions  of  these  two  writers;  butw«j.T| 
think  that,  as  far  as  they  essentially  differ,  what  we  have  stated  is  the  ge-  jv 
neral  distinction  between  them.  Roderick  Random  is  the  purest  of  Smol-^  '-'^ 
hit's  novels;  we  mean  in  point  of  style  and  description.  Most  of  the  ^^ 
incidents  and  characters  are  supposed  to  have  been  taken  from  the  evrati » 
of  his  own  life ;  and  are  therefore  truer  to  nature.  There  is  a  rude  con-  ', 
ception  of  generosity  in  some  of  his  characters,  of  which  Fielding  seems  to  / 
have  been  incapable  ;  his  amiable  persons  being  merely  good-natured.  R  . 
is  owing  to  this,  we  think,  that  Strap  is  superior  to  Partridge ;  and  there li  ^ 
a  heartiness  and  warmth  of  feeling  in  some  of  the  scenes  between  Lieute-  ., 
nant  Bowling  and  his  nephew,  which  is  beyond  Fielding's  power  of  impas-  ; 
sioned  writing.  The  whole  of  the  scene  on  ship-board  is  a  most  admin-  .! 
ble  and  striking  picture,  and,  we  imagine,  very  httle,  if  at  all,  exaggerated,  .^ 
though  the  interest  it  excites  is  of  a  very  unpleasant  kind.  The  picture  of  « 
the  little  profligate  French  friar,  who  was  Roderick's  travelling  companioo,  „ 
and  of  whom  he  always  kept  to  the  windward,  is  one  of  Smollett's  most  ^ 
masterly  sketches.  Peregrine  Pickle  is  no  great  favourite  of  ours,  and  . 
Launcelot  Greaves  was  not  worthy  of  the  genius  of  the  author. 

Humphry  Clinker  and  Count  Fathom  are  both  equally  admirable  in  their  ^ 
way.  Perhaps  the  former  is  the  most  pleasant  gossiping  novel  tliat  ever 
was  written — that  which  gives  the  most  pleasure  with  the  least  effort  lo  the 
reader.  It  is  quite  as  amusing  as  going  the  journey  could  have  been,  and 
we  have  just  as  good  an  idea  of  what  happened  on  the  road  as  if  we  had  . 
been  of  the  party.  Humphry  Clinker  himself  is  exquisite;  and  hb  ^ 
sweetheart,  Winifred  Jenkins,  nearly  as  good.  Matthew  Bramble,  thougli  ^ 
not  altogether  original,  is  excellently  supported,  and  seems  to  have  beea  ^ 
the  prototype  of  Sir  Anthony  Absolute  in  the  Rivals.  But  Lismahago  is 
the  flower  of  the  flock.  His  tenaciousness  in  argument  is  not  so  delightfal 
as  the  relaxation  of  his  logical  severity,  when  he  finds  his  fortune  mellowing 
with  the  wintry  smiles  of  Mrs.  Tabitha  Bramble.  This  \»  the  best  pre- 
served and  most  original  of  all  Smollett's  characters.  The  resemblance  of 
Don  Quixote  is  only  just  enough  to  make  it  interesting  to  the  critical  reader, 
without  giving  oftence  lo  any  body  else.  The  indecency  and  filth  in  this 
novel,  arc  what  must  be  allowed  to  all  Smollett's  writings.  The  subject 
and  characters  in  Count  Fathom  are,  in  general,  exceedingly  disgusting; 
the  story  is  also  spun  out  to  a  degree  of  tcdiousness  in  the  serious  aod 
sentimental  parts ;  but  there  is  more  power  of  writing  occasionally  shown 
in  it  than  in  any  of  his  works.  We  need  only  refer  to  the  fine  and  bitter 
irony  of  the  Count's  address  to  the  country  of  his  ancestors  on  landing  in 
England;  lo  the  robber-scene  in  the  forest,  which  has  never  been  sur- 
passed ;  lo  the  Parisian  swindler,  who  personates  a  raw  English  countn 
squire  (Weslcrn  is  tame  in  the  comparison) ;  and  to  the  story  of  the  seduc- 
tion in  the  west  of  England.  We  should  have  some  difficulty  to  point  out. 
in  any  author,  passajios  written  with  more  force  and  nature  than  these. 
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It  is  not,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  difficult  attempt  to  class  Fielding  or 
Smollett : — the  one  as  an  ol^rver  of  the  characters  of  human  life ;  the  other 
18  a  describer  of  its  various  eccentricities.    But  it  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to 
lispose  of  Richardson,  who  was  neither  an  observer  of  the  one,  nor  a 
lescriber  of  the  other ;  but  who  seemed  to  spin  his  materials  entirely  out 
»f  his  own  brain,  as  if  there  had  been  nothing  existing  in  the  world  beyond 
the  little  shop  in  which  he  sat  writing.    There  is  an  artificial  reality  about 
bis  works,  which  is  nowhere  to  be  met  with.    They  have  the  romantic  air 
of  a  pure  fiction,  with  the  literal  minuteness  of  a  common  diary.  The  author 
had  the  strangest  matter  of  fact  imagination  that  ever  existed,  and  wrote 
Ihe  oddest  mixture  of  poetry  and  prose.    He  does  not  appear  to  have  taken 
advantage  of  any  thing  in  actual  nature,  from  one  end  of  his  works  to  the 
other ;  and  yet,  throughout  all  his  works  (voluminous  as  they  are — and 
thiSy  to  be  sure,  is  one  reason  why  they  are  so),  he  sets  about  describing 
every  object  and  transaction,  as  if  the  whole  had  been  given  in  on  evidence 
ly  an  eyo-wilness.    This  kind  of  high  finishing  from  imagination  is  an 
aoomaly  in  the  history  of  human  genius ;  and  certainly  nothing  so  fine  was 
ever  produced,  by  the  same  accumulation  of  minute  parts.     There  is  not 
the  least  distraction,  the  least  forgetfulness  of  the  end  :  every  circumstance 
is  made  to  tell.    We  cannot  agiec  that  this  exactness  of  detail  produces 
heaviness ;  on  the  contrary,  it  gives  an  appearance  of  truth,  and  a  positive 
interest  to  the  story ;  and  we  listen  with  the  same  attention  as  we  should  to 
the  particulars  of  a  confidential  communication.     We  at  one  time  used  to 
think  some  parts  of  Sir  Charles  Grandison  rather  trifling  and  tedious,  espe- 
cially the  long  description  of  l\liss  Barriet  Byron's  wedding-clothes,  till  we 
met  with  two  young  ladies  who  had  severally  copied  out  the  whole  of  that 
very  description  for  their  own  private  gratification.     After  this,  we  could 
not  blame  the  author. 

The  effect  of  reading  this  work,  is  like  an  increase  of  kindred :  you  find 
yourself  all  of  a  sudden  introduced  into  the  midst  of  a  large  family,  with 
aunts  and  cousins  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  and  grandmothers 
both  by  the  father's  and  mother's  side, — and  a  very  odd  set  of  people  too, 
but  people  whose  real  existence  and  personal  identity  you  can  no  more 
dispute  than  your  own  senses, — for  you  see  and  hear  all  that  they  do  or 
sty.  What  is  still  more  extraordinary,  all  this  extreme  elaborateness  'in 
working  out  the  story,  seems  to  have  cost  the  author  nothing ;  for  it  is  said 
that  the  published  works  are  mere  abridgments.  We  have  heard  (though 
litis,  we  suppose,  must  be  a  pleasant  exaggeration)  that  Sir  Charles  Grandison 
was  originally  written  in  eight  and  twenty  volumes. 

Pamela  is  the  first  of  his  productions,  and  the  very  child  of  his  brain. 
Taking  the  general  idea  of  the  character  of  a  modest  and  beautiful  country 
girl,  and  of  the  situation  in  which  she  is  placed,  he  makes  out  all  the  rest, 
even  to  the  smallest  circumstance,  by  the  mere  force  of  a  reasoning  ima- 
gination. It  would  seem  as  if  a  step  lost  would  be  as  fatal  here  as  in  a 
mathematical  demonstration.  The  development  of  the  character  is  the  most 
simple,  and  comes  the  nearest  to  nature  that  it  can  do,  without  being  the 
8ame  thing.  The  interest  of  the  story  increases  with  the  dawn  of  under- 
standing and  reflection  in  the  heroine.  Her  sentiments  gradually  expand 
themselves,  like  opening  flowers.  She  writes  better  every  time,  and  ac- 
quires a  confidence  in  herself,  just  as  a  girl  would  do,  writing  such  letters 
in  such  circumstances ;  and  yet  it  is  certain  that  no  girl  would  write  such 
letters  in  such  circumstances.     What  we  mean  is  this:  Richardson's 
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nature  is  always  the  nature  of  sentiment  and  reflection,  not  of  impulse  or 
situation.  He  furnishes  his  characters,  on  every  occasion,  with  the  pre- 
sence of  mind  of  the  author.  He  makes  them  act,  not  as  they  would  from  ^ 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,  but  as  Ihey  might  upon  reflection,  and  upon  t 
careful  review  of  every  motive  and  circumstance  in  their  situation.  They  Jgi 
regularly  sit  down  to  write  letters ;  and  if  the  business  of  life  consisted  in. 
letter-writing,  and  was  carried  on  by  the  post  (like  a  Spanish  game  at  chess), 
human  nature  would  be  what  Richardson  represents  it.  All  actual  objects  jj 
and  feelings  are  blunted  and  deadened  by  being  presented  through  a  L 
medium  which  may  be  true  to  reason,  but  is  false  in  nature.  He  coufouods  L 
his  own  point  of  view  with  that  of  the  immediate  actors  in  the  scene;  and  ]^ 
hence  presents  you  with  a  conventional  and  factitious  nature,  instead  of  thit  U 
which  is  real.  Dr.  Johnson  seems  to  have  preferred  this  truth  of  reflectioi  ^ 
to  the  truth  of  nature,  when  he  said  that  there  was  more  knowledge  of  the  j^ 
human  heart  in  a  page  of  Richardson  than  in  all  Fielding.  Fielding,  how^  ^ 
ever,  saw  more  of  the  practical  results,  and  understood  the  principles  as  ^ 
well ;  but  he  had  not  the  same  power  of  speculating  upon  their  possible  ^ 
results,  and  combining  them  in  certain  ideal  forms  of  passion  and  imaginatioD,  ^ 
which  was  Richardson's  real  excellence.  1^ 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  it  is  this  mutual  good  understanding,  £ 
and  comparing  of  notes  between  the  author  and  the  persons  he  describes;   ^ 
his  infinite  circumspection ;  his  exact  process  of  ratiocination  and  calcu-  ^ 
lation,  which  gives  such  an  appearance  of  coldness  and  formality  to  most  {. 
of  his  characters, — which  makes  prudes  of  his  women,  and  coxcombs  of  his  ^ 
men.  Every  thing  is  too  conscious  in  his  works.    Everything  is  distinctly    . 
brought  home  to  the  mind  of  the  actors  in  the  scene,  which  is  a  fault  on-   ._ 
doubtedly;  but  then,  it  must  be  confessed,  everything  is  brought  home    . 
in  its  full  force  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  also ;  and  we  feel  the  same  interest 
in  the  story  as  if  it  were  our  own.     Can  any  thing  be  more  beautiful  or 
afl*ecting  than  Pamela's  reproaches  to  her  *  *  lumpish  heart"  when  she  is  sent   , 
away  from  her  master's  at  her  own  request — its  lightness,  when  she  is  sent  . 
for  back — the  joy  which  the  conviction  of  the  sincerity  of  his  love  diffuses 
in  her  heart,  like  the  coming-on  of  spring — the  artifice  of  the  stuff  gown— 
the  meeting  with  Lady  Davers  after  her  marriage — and  the  trial  scene  with 
her  husband  ?   Who  ever  remained  insensible  to  the  passion  of  Lady  Cle- 
mentina, except  Sir  Charles  Grandison  himself,  who  was  the  object  of  it? 
Clarissa  is,  however,  his  masterpiece,  if  we  except  Lovelace.    If  she  is  fine 
in  herself,  she  is  still  fine  in  his  account  of  her.   With  that  foil,  her  purity 
is  dazzling  indeed ;  and  she  who  could  triumph  by  her  virtue,  and  the  force 
of  her  love,  over  the  regality  of  Lovelace's  mind,  his  wit,  his  person,  his 
accomplishments  and  his  spirit,  conquers  all  hearts.    We  should  suppose 
that  never  sympathy  more  deep  or  sincere  was  excited  than  by  the  heroine 
of  Richardson's  romance,  except  by  the  calamities  of  real  life.    The  links 
in  this  wonderful  chain  of  interest  are  not  more  finely  wrought,  than  their 
whole  weight  is  overwhelming  and  irresistible.    Who  can  forget  the  ex- 
quisite gradations  of  her  long  dying  scene,  or  the  closing  of  the  coflin-lid. 
when  Miss  Howe  comes  to  lake  her  last  leave  of  her  friend ;  or  the  heart- 
breaking reflection  that  Clarissa  makes  on  what  was  to  have  been  her  wed- 
ding-day?  Well  does  a  modern  writer  exclaim — 

"  Books  are  a  real  world,  both  pure  and  good, 

Round  which,  with  tcndriln  strong  as  flesh  and  blood, 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  may  gprow !  ^ 
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Richardson 'd  \pit  was  unlike  that  of  any  other  wviter ; — his  humour  was 
o  loo.  Both  were  the  effect  of  hitense  aclivity  of  mind  ; — laboure(],  and  yet 
ompletely  effectual.  We  might  refer  to  Lovelace's  reception  and  descrip- 
ion  of  Hickmsin,  when  he  calls  out  Death  in  his  ear,  as  the  name  of  the 
■erson  with  whom  Clarissa  had  fallen  in  love ;  and  to  the  scene  at  the  glove- 
hop.  "What  can  be  more  magnificent  than  his  enumeration  of  his  com- 
Muiiods — ''Bolton  so  pert  and  so  pimply — Tourville  so  fair  and  so  foppish," 
Kc.  ?  lo  casmstry,  he  is  quite  at  home ;  and,  with  a  boldness  greater  even 
han  his  puritanical  severity,  has  exhausted  every  topic  on  virtue  and  vice. 
rhere  is  another  peculiarity  in  Uichardson,  not  perhaps  so  uncommon,  which 
8,  his  systematically  preferring  his  most  insipid  characters  to  his  finest, 
hough  holh  were  equally  his  own  invention,  and  he  must  be  supposed  to 
lave  understood  something  of  their  qualities.  Thus  he  preferred  the  little, 
idfishy  affected,  insignificant  Miss  Byron,  to  the  divine  Clementina ;  and 
igaio,  Sir  Charles  Grandison,  to  the  nobler  Lovelace.  We  have  notliing 
bo  say  in  favour  of  Lovelace's  morality ;  but  Sir  Charles  is  the  prince  of 
coxcombs, — ^whose  eye  was  never  once  taken  from  his  own  person,  and  his 
oWn  ^rtues;  and  there  is  nothing  which  excites  so  little  sympathy  as  this 
eaECessive  egotism. 

it  remains  to  speak  of  Sterne ; — and  we  shall  do  it  in  few  words.    There 
is  teere  of  mannerism  and  affectation  in  him,  and  a  more  immediate  re- 
lOheniBd  to  preceding  authors ; — but  his  excellences,  where  he  is  excellent, 
ire  of  die  first  order.     His  characters  are  intellectual  and  inventive,  like 
Hidiardson's — but  totally  opposite  in  the  execution.    The  one  are  made  out 
by  continuity,  and  patient  repetition  of  touches;  the  others,  by  rapid  and 
masterly  strokes,  and  graceful  opposition.    His  style  is  equally  differcMil 
bom  Richardson's : — it  is  at  times  the  most  rapid, — the  most  happy,— the 
most  idiomatic  of  any  of  our  novel  writers.   It  is  the  pure  essence  of  £nglish 
cpDYersational  style.  His  works  consist  only  of  morceaua?f--of  brilliant  pas- 
nges.    His  wit  is  poignant,  though  artificial ; — and  his  characters  (though 
the  groundwork  has  been  laid  before)  have  yet  invaluable  original  diffe- 
rences ;-^— and  the  spirit  of  the  execution,  the  master-strokes  constantly 
thrown  into  them,  are  not  to  be  surpassed.    It  is  sufficient  to  name  them — 
Yorick,  Dr.  Slop,  Mr.  Shandy,  my  Uncle  Toby,  Trim,  Susanna,  and  the 
Widow  Wadman ;  and  in  these  he  has  contrived  lo  oppose,  with  equal  fe- 
licity and  originality,  two  characters,— one  of  pure  intellect,  and  the  other 
of  pure  good-nature,  in  my  Father  and  my  Uncle  Toby.    There  appears  to 
liave  been  in  Sterne  a  vein  of  dry,  sarcastic  humour,  and  of  extreme  ten- 
derness of  feeling ;— the  latter  sometimes  carried  to  afiectation,  as  in  the  tale 
of  Maria,  and  the  apostrophe  to  the  recording  angel ; — but  at  other  times 
imre,  and  without  blemish.   The  story  of  Le  Fevre  is  perhaps  the  finest  in 
the  English  language.    My  Father's  restlessness,  both  of  body  and  mind,  is 
inimitable.    It  is  the  model  from  which  all  those  despicable  performances 
against  modern  philosophy  ought  to  have  been  copied,  if  their  authors  had 
known  any  thing  of  the  subject  they  were  writing  about.     My  Uncle  Toby 
is  one  of  the  finest  compliments  ever  paid  to  human  nature.    He  is  the  most 
Qnoffending  of  God  s  creatures ;  or,  as  the  French  express  it — un  petit  bon 
hmme!    Of  liis  bowling-green, — his  sieges, — and  his  amours,  who  would 
tty  or  think  any  thing  amiss  ? 

It  is  remarkable  that  our  four  best  novel-writers  l>elong  nearly  to  the  same 
age.  We  also  owe  to  the  same  period  (the  reign  of  George  11 .)  the  inimitable 
fiogarth,  and  some  of  our  best  writers  of  the  middle  style  of  comedy.    K 
yofc.  II.  ^*^ 
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w«  wore  calhul  ii|)on  to  accoiinl  for  tliiM  coiricidonco,  we  nhould  waive  liie 
ronftideratioii  of  more  general  caij8C9  (as,  lliat  irriaginatioo  naturally  de-  j 
scmiU  with  the  progreHHof  civilizatirm),  and  aMribe  it  at  once  to  Ihe'eftto- 
hiishinont  of  the  i^rotentant  aHccndaiiey,  and  the  succeMion  of  ttic  House  of ; 
Hanover.  These  great  aycui^  ap|H*ar  to  have  given  a  more  |M>pular  turn  to  i 
our  literature  and  genius,  as  well  as  to  our  government.  It  was  found  hi^  ^ 
time  that  ttie  pf^ople  should  ]fc  represented  in  books  as  well  as  in  parliameaL  » 
They  wished  to  sec  some  aeeount  of  themselves  in  what  they  read,  and  not  v 
to  be  confined  always  to  the  vices,  the  miseries,  and  frivolities  of  the  grML  |i 
O'.ir  domestic  tragedy,  and  our  earliest  {leriodical  works,  appeared  a  liUb|r 
before  the  same  perimJ.  In  despotic  countries,  human  nature  is  not  of  mi(-  -> 
ficicnt  importance  to  be  studied  or  described.  The  canaille  are  oljeeli  n 
rather  of  disgust  than  curiosity,  and  there  are  no  middle  classes.  The  wwii  • 
of  Hacine  and  Moli^sn;  are  little  else  than  imitations  of  the  verbiage  of  Ik  « 
court,  before  which  they  were  represented ;  or  fanciful  caricatures  of  the  ;• 
manners  of  the  lowest  of  the  [Mjople.  But  in  tlie  period  of  our  history  ia  ■, 
question,  a  security  of  |>crs^>n  and  property,  and  a  freedom  of  opinion,  M  * 
been  established,  which  made  every  man  feel  of  some  consequence  lo  ^ 
himsf^lf,  and  appear  an  object  of  some  curiosity  lo  his  neigbliours;  our  <; 
manners  k'came  more  domesticated ;  there  was  a  general  spirit  of  sf  urdiow  K 
and  indepe.ndenci;,  which  made  the  Knglish  character  more  tnily  Engbh 
than  [KThaps  at  any  other  |H;riod — that  is,  more  tenacious  of  its  own  o^'  . 
nions  and  ])uri>oses.  The  whole  surface;  of  society  appeared  cut  out  iaio  \ 
scpjare  (;neb^ures  and  sharp  angb«,  whii;h  extended  to  the  drrsses  of  Ihl  ^ 
time,  their  gravel  walks,  and  clip|K!d  hedges.  Kach  individual  had  a  certain  , 
ground-plot  of  his  own  to  cultivate  his  (Mirlicular  humours  in,  and  let  them  « 
shoot  out  at  pleasun; ;  and  a  most  plentiful  crop  th(;y  have  [iroduced  ac^  . 
cordingly. 

The  reign  of  (ireor^^*.  If.  was,  in  a  word,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the^t 
of  hobby-horses.  Hut  since  that  perimi,  things  have,  tak<;n  a  different  tura. 
Ilis  prem-nt  Maj(»ty,  during  almost  the,  whole  of  his  reign,  has  Ijeen  con- 
stantly mounted  ona  great  War-honw; ;  and  has  fairly  driven  all  comp^'titon 
out  of  the;  field.  Insl(;ad  of  minding  our  own  affairs,  or  laughing  at  each 
other,  th(;  ey<;sof  all  his  faithful  subjects  have  bf^en  fixed  on  the  career  of 
the  Sovereign,  and  all  hearts  anxious  for  the  safety  of  hisp(;rsonand  (rovern- 
ment.  (>ur  |)ens  and  our  swords  liav<;  lM!en  drawn  alike  in  their  dpfencf : 
and  the  returns  of  killed  and  wounrled,  the  manufacture  of  newspapf:ra  and 
parliamentary  speechr^s,  have  exceeded  all  former  example.  If  we  have 
had  little  of  the  blessings  of  p«;ac<;,  w(;  have  had  enough  of  the  glorii;s  wok 
calamities  of  war.  Ilis  Majesty  has  indeed  contrived  to  keep  alive  the  gml- 
vwi  public  interest  ever  known,  by  his  d(;termined  manner  of  riding  hi^ 
iiobby  for  half  a  wmtury  togetlier,  with  the  aristocracy — the  democracy— 
the  elfii^y — the  landed  and  monie^l  interest — and  the  rabble,  in  full  cry 
after  him  !  and  at  the  end  of  his  r;areer,  mr>st  happily  and  imexpectedly  suc- 
ce^eded — amidst  empires  lost  and  won — kingdoms  ovf-rturned  and  created 
— and  the  destruction  of  an  incredible  number  of  lives-^in  n.*storing  the 
divine  right  of  Kings, — and  thus  preventing  any  future  abuse  of  theeiam- 
pie  which  s<;ated  his  family  on  the  throne  1 

It  is  not  lobe  wondered,  if,  amidst  the  tumult  of  events  crowded  \filifi  u 
thispriod,  our  literature  has  partaken  of  the  disorder  of  the  lime;  if  our  y 
\mm*,  has  run  mad,  and  our  pr)etry  grown  childish.  Among  those  few  p^-  | 
mwn  who  ''  have  kept  the  even  t<*nor  of  their  way,"  the  author  of  Evelina. 
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Cecilia,  and  Camilla,  holds  a  <iisUnguished  place.    Mrs.  Radclifle's  **  en- 
chantments drear"  and  mouldering  castles,  derived  a  part  of  their  interest, 
we  suppose,  from  the  supposed  tottering  state  of  all  old  structures  at  the 
time ;  and  Mrs.  Inchbald's  * '  Nature  and  Art"  would  not  have  had  the  same 
popularity^  but  that  it  fell  in  (in  its  two  main  characters)  with  the  prevail- 
ing prejudice  of  the  moment,  that  judges  and  bishops  were  not  pure  ab- 
stractions of  justice  and  piety.    Miss  Edgeworlh's  tales,  again,  area  kind 
of  essence  of  common  sense,  which  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  the  prevail- 
logepidemics  of  audacious  paradox  and  insane  philosophy.     The  author  of 
tihe  present  novel  is,  however,  quite  of  the  old  school,  a  mere  common  ob- 
lerver  of  manners, — and  also  a  very  woman.     It  is  this  last  circumstance 
which  forms  the  peculiarity  of  her  writings,  and  distinguishes  them  from 
those    masterpieces    which  we   have    before    mentioned.     She    is  un- 
questionably a  quick,  lively,  and  accurate  observer  of  persons  and  things; 
but  she  always  looks  at  them  with  a  consciousness  of  her  sex,  and  in  that 
point  of  yiew  in  which  it  is  the  particular  business  and  interest  of  women  to 
observe  them.    We  thus  get  a  kind  of  supplement  and  gloss  to  our  original 
text,  which  we  could  not  otherwise  have  obtained.     There  is  little  in  her 
works  of  passion  or  character,  or  even  manners,  in  the  most  extended  sense 
of  the  word,  as  implying  the  sum-total  of  our  habits  and  pursuits;  her/brte 
is  in  describing  the  absurdities  and  aflectations  of  external  behaviour,  or 
Iktf  fmmnen  of  people  in  company.    Her  characters,  which  are  all  carica- 
tnres.  are  no  doubt  distinctly  marked,  and  perfectly  kept  up ;  but  they  are 
somewhat  superficial,  and  exceedingly  uniform.     Her  heroes  and  heroines, 
dfflost  all  of  them,  depend  on  the  stock  of  a  single  phrase  or  sentiment ;  or 
atleast  have  certain  mottoes  or  devices  by  which  they  may  always  be  known. 
They  are  such  characters  as  people  might  be  supposed  to  assume  for  a  night 
at  a  masquerade.    She  presents  not  the  whole-length  figure,  nor  even  the 
iace,  but  some  prominent  feature.     In  the  present  novel,  for  example,  a 
lady  appears  regularly  every  ten  pages,  to  get  a  lesson  in  music  for  nothing. 
She  never  appears  for  any  other  purpose  ;  this  is  all  you  know  of  her  ;  and 
in  this  the  whole  wit  and  humour  of  the  character  consists.     Meadows  is  the 
same,  who  has  always  the  same  cue  of  being  tired,  without  any  other  idea, 
etc.     It  has  been  said  of  Shakspeare,  that  you  may  always  assign  his 
speeches  to  the  proppr  characters  : — and  you  may  infallibly  do  the  same 
thing  with  Madame  D'Arblay's;  for  they  always  say  the  same  thing.     The 
Bran^tons  are  the  best.     Mr.  Smith  is  an  exquisite  city  portrait.  Evelina 
is  also  her  best  novel,  because  it  is  shortest ;  that  is,  it  has  all  the  liveliness  in 
the  sketches  of  character,  and  exquisiteness  of  comic  dialogue  and  repartee, 
without  the  tediousness  of  the  storv,  and  endless  affectation  of  the  sentiments. 
Women,  in  general,  have  a  quicker  perception  of  any  oddity  or  singu- 
larity of  character  than  men,  and  are  more  alive  to  every  absurdity  which 
arises  from  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  society,  or  a  deviation  from  established 
custom.     This  partly  arises  from  the  restraints  on  their  own  behaviour, 
which  turn  their  attention  constantly  on  the  subject,  and  partly  from  other 
causes.    The  surface  of  their  minds,  like  that  of  their  bodies,  seems  of  a  finer 
texture   than  ours;  more  soft,  and  susceptible  of  immediate  impression. 
They  have  less  muscular  power, — less  power  of  continued  voluntary  atten- 
tbn,— of  reason — passion  and  imagination ;  but  they  are  more  easily  impress^ 
4with  whatever  appeals  to  their  senses  or  habitual  prejudices.     The  in- 
toitiye  perception  of  their  minds  is  less  disturbed  by  any  general  reasonings 
On  causes  or  consequences.     They  learn  the  idiom  of  character  and  manner. 
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as  they  acquire  thai  of  language,  by  roie  ineii;1y,  without  troubling  fhom- 
Si^lvcs  al)out  the  principles.  Their  oliservalion  is  not  the  less  aecu rale  on 
that  account,  as  far  as  it  goes;  for  it  has  been  well  said,  that ''  there  is  no- 
thing so  true  as  habit." 

Tiiere  is  httb.*  other  power  in  Miss  Burney's  novels,  than  that  of  irame- 
diate  oliservation.   Her  characters,  whether  of  refinement  or  vulgarity,  an 
equally  superficial  and  confined.    The  whole  is  a  question  of  form,  whether 
that  form  is  adhered  to,  or  violated.    It  is  this  circumstance  which  lakes 
away  dignity  and  interest  from  her  story  and  sentiments,  and  makes  Ihe  f 
one  so  teasing  and  tedious,  and  the  other  so  insipid.    The  difficulties  in  t 
which  she  involves  her  heroines  are  indeed  '*  Female  Difficultly^;  "•^het  r 
are  diffi(;ullies  created  out  of  nothing.    The  author  appears  to  have  na  ^ 
other  idea  of  refinement  than  that  it  is  the  reverse  of  vulgarity ;  but  tlie  re-  t 
verse  of  vulgarity  is  fastidiousness  and  affectation.    There  is  a  true  and  false  ' 
delicacy.    Because  a  vulgar  country  Miss  would  answer  ''yes"  to  a  pro-  ■■ 
[)osal  of  marriagf;  in  the  first  page,  Madame  d'Arblay  makes  it  a  proof  of  ao 
excess  of  refinement,  and  an  indispensable  point  of  etiquette  in  her  young 
ladies,  to  postpone  the  answer  to  the  end  of  five  volumes,  without  thesnull- 
est  reason  for  their  doing  so,  and  with  every  reason  to  the  contrary.     The 
reader  is  led  every  moment  to  expect  a  denouement,  and  is  as  constantly   ' 
^isappointrid  on  some  trilling  pretext.     The  whole  artifice  of  her  fable 
consists  in  coming  to  no  conclusion.    Her  ladies  stand  so  upon  the  order  of 
their  going,  that  they  do  not  go  at  all.     They  will  not  abate  an  ace  of  their 
punctilio  in  any  circumstances,  or  on  any  emergency.    They  would  ootH 
sider  it  as  quite  indecorous  to  run  down  stairs  though  the  house  were  in 
flames,  or  to  move  ofT  the  pavement  though  a  scaiTolding  was  failing.    She 
has  formed  to  herself  an  abstract  idea  of  perfection  in  common  behaviour, 
which  is  quite  as  romantic  and  impracticable  as  any  other  idea  of  tlie  sort; 
and  the  consequence;  has  naturally  been,  that  she  makes  her  heroines  com- 
mit the  greatest  improprieties  and  absurdities,  in  order  to  avoid  the  small- 
est.   In  contradiction  to  a  maxim  in  phi]oso])hy,  they  constantly  act  from 
the  weakest  motive,  or  rather  from  pure  afTectation. 


SIR  WALTER  SCOTT.* 


We  have  often  been  astonished  at  the  quantity  of  talent— K)f  invention, 
observation,  and  knowledge  of  character,  as  well  as  of  spirited  and  graceful 
composition,  that  may  be  found  in  those  works  of  fiction  in  our  language, 
which  are  generally  regarded  as  among  the  lower  productions  of  our  literaturt*, 
—upon  which  no  great  pains  is  understood  to  be  bestowed,  and  which  are 
seldom  regarded  as  the  titles  of  a  |)ermanent  reputation.  If  Novels,  how- 
ever, are  not  fated  to  last  as  long  as  Epic  poems,  they  are  at  least  a  great 
deal  more  popular  in  their  season;  and,  slight  as  th(*ir  structure,  and  im- 
perfect as  their  finishing  may  often  be  thought  in  comparison,  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying,  that  the  better  sp(;ciniens  of  the  art  are  incomparahlv 
more  entertaining,  and  considerably  more  instructive.  The  great  obje<;lion 
to  them,  indeed,  is,  that  they  are  too  entertaining — and  are  so  pleasant  in 

•  Tnlen  of  My  I-andlord.— Vol.  xxviii.  pnRo  193.    Marfth,  1817. 
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the  reading,  as  to  be  apt  to  produce  a  disrelish  for  other  kinds  of  reading 
which  may  be  more  necessary,  and  can  in  no  way  be  made  so  agreeable. 
Neither  science,  nor  authentic  history,  nor  political  nor  professional  in- 
struction, can  be  conveyed  in  a  pleasant  tale;  and,  therefore,  all  these  things 
are  in  danger  of  appearing  dull  and  uninteresting  to  the  votaries  of  those 
more  seductive  sudies.  Among  the  most  popular  of  these  popular  produc- 
tions that  have  appeared  in  our  times,  we  must  rank  the  works  to  which 
we  have  just  alluded ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  are  well  en- 
titled to  that  distinction.  They  are,  indeed,  in  many  respects,  very  extra- 
ordinary performances-— though  in  nothing  more  extraordinary  than  in 
having  remained  so  long  unclaimed.  There  is  no  name,  we  think,  in  our 
literature,  to  which  they  would  not  add  lustre — and  lustre,  too,  of  a  very 
enviable  kind ;  for  they  not  only  show  great  talent,  but  infinite  good  sense 
and  good-nature, — a  more  vigorous  and  wide  reaching  intellect  than  is 
often  displayed  in  novels,  and  a  more  powerful  fancy,  and  a  deeper  sympathy 
with  various  passion,  than  is  often  combined  with  strength  of  under- 
standing. 

The  author,  whoever  he  is,  has  a  truly  graphic  and  creative  power  in  the 
invention  and  delineation  of  characters — which  he  sketches  with  an  ease, 
and  colours  with  a  brilliancy,  and  scatters  about  with  a  profusion,  which 
remind  us  of  Shakspeare  himself:  yet  with  all  this  force  and  felicity  in  re- 
presentation of  living  agents,  he  has  the  eye  of  a  poet  for  all  the  striking 
a^iects  of  nature ;  and  usually  contrives,  both  in  his  scenery,  and  in  the  groups 
with  which  it  is  enlivened,  to  combine  the  picturesque  with  the  natural, 
with  a  grace  that  has  rarely  been  attained  by  artists  so  copious  and  rapid. 
His  narrative,  in  this  way,  is  kept  constantly  full  of  life,  variety,  and  co- 
lour; and  is  so  interspersed  with  glowing  descriptions,  and  lively  allusions,- 
and  flying  traits  of  sagacity  and  pathos,  as  not  only  to  keep  our  attention 
continually  awake,  but  to  afford  a  pleasing  exercise  to  most  of  our  other 
faculties.  The  prevailing  tone  is  very  gay  and  pleasant;  but  the  author's 
most  remarkable,  and,  perhaps,  his  most  delightful  talent,  is  that  of  repre- 
senting kindness  of  heart  in  union  with  lightness  of  spirits  and  great  simpli- 
city of  character,  and  of  blending  the  expression  of  warm  and  generous  and 
exalted  affections  with  scenes  and  persons  that  arc  in  themselves  both  lowly 
and  ludicrous.  This  gift  he  shares  with  his  illustrious  countryman  Burns — 
as  he  does  many  of  the  other  qualities  we  have  mentioned  with  another 
living  poet,r— who  is  only  inferior  perhaps  in  that  to  which  we  have  alluded. 
It  is  very  honourable,  indeed,  we  think,  both  to  tiie  auUior,  and  to  the  read- 
ers among  whom  he  is  so  extremely  popular,  that  the  great  interest  of  his 
pieces  is  for  the  most  part  a  moral  interest — that  the  concern  we  take  in  his 
characters  is  less  on  account  of  their  adventures  than  of  Uieir  amiableness — 
and  that  the  great  charm  of  his  works  is  derived  from  the  kindness  of  heart, 
the  capacity  of  generous  emotions,  and  the  lights  of  native  taste,  which  he 
ascribes,  so  lavishly,  and  at  the  same  time  with  such  an  air  of  truth  and 
familiarity,  even  to  tiic  humblest  of  his  favourites.  With  all  his  relish  for 
the  ridiculous,  accordingly,  there  is  no  tone  of  misanthropy,  or  even  of  sar- 
casm, in  his  representations;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  great  indulgence  and 
relenting  towards  those  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  our  disapprobation. 
There  is  no  keen  or  cold-blooded  satire — no  bitterness  of  heart,  or  fierce- 
ness of  resentment,  in  any  part  of  his  writings.  His  love  of  ridicule  is  littie 
else  than  a  love  of  mirth ;  and  savours  tiiroughout  of  the  joyous  tempera- 
ment in  which  it  appears  to  have  its  origin ;  while  the  buoyancy  of  a  raised 
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and  poetical  imagination  lifts  him  continually  above  the  region  of  mere  jol- 
lity and  good  humour,  to  which  a  taste,  by  no  means  nice  or  fastidious, 
seems  constantly  in  danger  of  sinking  him.     He  is  evidently  a  person  of  i> 
very  sociable  and  liberal  spirit — with  great  habits  of  observation — ^whohli 
ranged  pretty  extensively  through  the  varieties  of  human  life  and  character,' 
and  mingled  with  them  all,  not  only  with  intelligent  familiarity,  but  with  | 
free  and  natural  sympathy  for  all  diversity  of  their  tastes,  pleasures,  an* 
pursuits — one  who  has  kept  his  heart  as  well  as  his  eyes  open  to  all  that  half' 
offered  itself  to  engage  them ;  and  learned  indulgence  for  human  faullsand  fol- 
lies, not  only  from  finding  kindred  faults  in  their  most  intolerant  censors, 
but  also  for  the  sake  of  the  virtues  by  which  they  are  often  redeemed,  and  \ 
the  sufferings  by  which  they  have  still  oftener  been  taught.     The  temper  of  p 
his  writings,  in  short,  is  precisely  the  reverse  of  thoto  of  our  Laureates  tai  \ 
Lakers,  who,  being  themselves  the  most  whimsical  of  mortals,  make  lit  ^ 
conscience  to  loathe  and  detest  all  with  whom  they  happen  to  disagree,  and  ^ 
labour  to  promote  mutual  animosity  and  all  manner  ,of  uncharitablenes  ^ 
among  mankind,  by  referring  every  supposed  error  of  taste,  or  peculiarity   ■'- 
of  opinion,  to  some  hateful  corruption  of  the  heart  and  understanding.         ^ 
With  all  the  indulgence,  however,  which  we  so  justly  ascribe  to  him,  we  *j 
are  far  from  complaining  of  the  writer  before  us  for  being  too  neutral  and   ^ 
undecided  on  the  great  subjects  which  are  most  apt  to  engender  excesNTe    ' 
zeal  and  intolerance — and  we  are  almost  as  far  from  agreeing  with  him  aslo  f 
most  of  these  subjects.     In  politics,  it  is  sufficiently  manifest,  that  he  is  t  f 
decided  Tory — and,  we  are  afraid,  something  of  a  latitudinarian  both  in    ' 
morals  and  religion  :  he  is  very  apt,  at  least,  to  make  a  mock  of  all  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty  or  faith — and  not  only  gives  a  decided  preference  to  the 
social  over  the  auslercr  virtues — but  seldom  expresses  any  warm  or  heaKy 
admiration  except  for  those  graceful  and  gentleman-like  principles  which 
can  generally  be  acted  upon  with  a  gay  countenance,  and  do  not  imply  any 
great  effort  of  self-denial,  or  any  deep  sense  of  the  rights  of  others,  or  the 
helplessness  and  humility  of  our  common  nature.    Unless  we  misconstme 
very  grossly  the  indications  in  these  volumes,  the  author  thinks  no  times  so 
happy  as  those  in  which  an  indulgent  monarch  awards  a  reasonable  portion 
of  liberty  to  grateful  subjects,  who  do  not  call  in  question  his  right  either  to 
give  or  to  withhold  it — in  which  a  dignified  and  decent  hierarchy  receives 
the  homage  of  their  submissive  and  uninquiring  flocks — and  a  gallant  nobi- 
lity redeems  the  venial  immoralities  of  their  gayer  hours,  by  brave  and 
honourable  conduct  towards  each  other,  and  spontaneous  kindness  to  vassals 
in  whom  they  recognise  no  independent  rights,  and  not  many  features  of  a 
common  nature.    It  is  rather  remarkable,  however,  that,  with  propensities 
thus  decidedly  aristocratical,  the  ingenious  author  has  succeeded  by  far  the 
best  in  the  representation  of  rustic  and  homely  characters ; — and  not  in  the 
ludicrous  or  contemptuous  representation  of  them — but  by  making  them  at 
once  more  natural  and  more  interesting  than  they  had  ever  been  made  before 
in  any  work  of  fiction  ;  by  showing  them  not  as  clowns  to  be  laughed  at— or 
wretches  to  be  pitied  and  despised — but  as  human  creatures,  with  as  many 
j)lcasures,  and  fewer  cares  than  their  superiors — with  affections  not  only  as 
strong,  but  often  as  delicate  as  those  whose  language  is  smoother — and  wilha 
vein  of  humour,  a  force  of  sagacity,  and  very  frequently  an  elevation  of  fancy, 
as  high  and  as  natural  as  can  be  met  with  among  more  cultivated  beings.  The 
jzreal  merit  of  all  these  delineations  is  their  admirable  truth  and  fidelity — the 
whole  manner  and  cast  of  the  characters  being  accurately  moulded  on  their 
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ondilion — and  (lie  finer  attributes  that  are  ascribed  to  them,  so  blended  and 
MTiaonized  with  the  native  rudeness  and  simplicity  of  their  life  and  oecu- 
lAtions,  that  they  are  made  interesting  and  even  noble  beings,  without  the 
M8t  particle  of  foppery  or  exaggeration,  and  delight  and  amuse  us,  without 
tOBpassing  at  all  on  the  province  of  pastoral  or  romance. 

Next  to  these,  we  think,  he  has  found  his  happiest  subjects,  or  at  least 
fiq^layed  his  greatest  powers,  in  the  delineation  of  the  grand  and  gloomy 
Mpects  of  nature,  and  of  the  dark  and  fierce  passions  of  the  heart.  The  na- 
tural gaiety  of  his  temper  does  not  indeed  allow  him  to  dwell  long  on  such 
Ihemes;— but  the  sketches  he  occasionally  introduces  are  executed  with 
■dmirable  force  and  spirit — and  give  a  strong  impression  both  of  the  vigour 
of  hiB  imagination,  and  the  variety  of  his  talent.  It  is  only  in  the  third 
mk  that  we  would  place  his  pictures  of  chivalry  and  chivalrous  character 
—his  traits  of  gallantry,  nobleness,  and  honour — and  that  bewitching  assem- 
blage of  gay  and  gentle  manners,  with  generosity,  candour,  and  courage, 
which  has  long  been  familiar  enough  to  readers  and  vn*iters  of  novehs,  but 
has  never  before  been  represented  with  such  an  air  of  truth,  and  so  much 
ease  and  happiness  of  execution. 

Among  his  faults  and  failures,  we  must  give  the  first  place  to  his  descrip- 
tions of  virtuous  young  ladies — and  his  representations  of  the  ordinary  bu- 
siness of  courtriiip  and  conversation  in  polished  life.     Wc  admit  that  those 
things,  as  they  are  commonly  conducted,  arc  apt  to  be  a  little  insipid  to  a 
mere  critical  spectator; — and  that  while  they  consequently  require  more 
heightening  than  strange  adventures  or  grotesque  persons,  they  admit  less  of 
exaggeration  or  ambitious  ornament ;  yet  we  cannot  think  it  necessary  that 
they  should  be  altogether  so  lame  and  mawkish  as  we  generally  find  them 
in  Uie  hands  of  this  spirited  writer,  whose  powers  really  socm  to  require 
some  stronger  stimulus  to  bring  them  into  action,  than  can  be  supplied  by 
the  flat  realities  of  a  peaceful  and  ordinary  existence.    His  love  of  the  ludi- 
crous, it  must  also  be  observed,  often  betrays  him  into  forced  and  vulgar 
eiaggerations,  and  into  the  n^petition  of  common  and  paltry  stories ;  though 
it  is  but  fair  to  add,  that  he  does  not  detain  us  long  with  them,  and  makes 
amends,  by  the  copiousness  of  his  assortment,  for  the  indifferent  quality  of 
some  of  the  specimens.    It  is  another  consequence  of  this  extreme  abun- 
dance in  which  he  revels  and  riots,  and  of  the  fertility  of  the  imagination 
from  which  it  is  supplied,  that  he  is  at  all  times  a  little  apt  to  overdo  even 
those  things  which  he  does  best.    His  most  striking  and  highly-coloured 
characters  appear  rather  too  often,  and  go  on  rather  too  long.   It  is  astonish- 
iog,  indeed,  with  what  spirit  they  are  supported,  and  how  fresh  and  animated 
Ihey  are  to  the  very  lasl ; — but  still  there  is  something  too  much  of  them 
—and  they  would  be  more  waited  for  and  welcomed,  if  they  were  not  quite 
80  lavish  of  their  presence.     It  was  reserved  for  Shakspeare  alone,  to 
leave  all  his  characters  as  new  and  unworn  as  he  found  them, — and  to  carry 
Faktaff  through  the  business  of  three  several  plays,  and  leave  us  as  greedy 
of  his  sayings  as  at  the  moment  of  jhis  first  introduction.     It  is  no  light 
praise  to  the  author  before  us,  that  he  has  sometimes  reminded  us  of  this  as 
well  as  other  inimitable  excellences  in  that  most  gifted  of  all  inventors. 

To  complete  this  hasty  and  unpremeditated  sketch  of  his  general  charac- 
teristics, we  must  add,  that  he  is  above  all  things  national  and  Scottish, — and 
never  seems  to  feel  the  powers  of  a  giant,  except  when  he  touches  his  native 
soil.     His  countrymen  alone,  therefore,  can  have  a  full  sense  of  his  merits, 
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oi'  a  perfect  relish  of  his  excelloDces;  and  those  only,  indeed,  of  them,  wbo 
have  mingled,  as  ho  has  done,  pretty  freely  with  the  lower  orders,  and 
made  themselves  familiar,  not  only  with  their  language,  but  with  Ihe 
hahils  and  traits  of  character,  of  which  it  llien  only  becomes  expressive. 
1  ( is  one  thing  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words,  as  they  are  explained 
by  other  words  in  a  glossary  or  dictionary,  and  another  to  know  their  value,  j;- 
as  expressive  of  certain  feelings  and  humQur9  in  the  speakers  to  whom  they  ig 
are  native,  and  as  signs  both  of  temper  and  condition  among  those  who  are  C 
familiar  with  their  import.  -^ 

We  must  content  ourselves,   we  fear,  with  this  hasty  and  superficial  ^ 
sketch  of  the  general  character  of  this  author's  perfonnances,  in  the  plica  C 
of  a  more  detailed  examination  of  those  which  he  has  given  to  the  public  1^ 
since  we  first  announced  him  as  the  author  of  Waverley.    The  time  for  >. 
noticing  his  two  intermediate  works  has  been  permitted  to  go  by  so  far,  ;^ 
that  it  would  probably  be  difficult  to  recall  the  public  attention  to  them  with  1^ 
any  clTect;  and,  at  all  events,  impossible  to  affect,  by  any  observations  of  II. 
ours,  the  judgment  which  has  been  passed  upon  them,  with  very  little  ^ 
assistance,  we  must  say,  from  professed  critics,  by  the  mass  of  their  intel- 
lig(;nt  readers, — to  whom,  indeed,  we  have  no  doubt  that  they  are,  by  (bis   . 
time,  as  well  known,  and  as  correctly  estimated,  9S  if  they  had  been  indebt-  '» 
ed  to  us  for  their  first  impressions  on  the  subject.    For  our  own  parts  we    ' 
must  confess^  that  we  still  look  back  to  Waverley  with  all  the  fascination  of 
a  first  love ;  and  that  we  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the  greatness  of  the  public 
transactions  in  which  that  story  was  involved,  as  well  as  the  wildness  and 
pictures(|ue  graces  of  its  Highland  scenery  and  characters,  have  invested  it 
with  a  charm,  to  which  tlie  more  familiar  attractions  of  the  other  pieces 
have  not  come  up.    In  this,  perhaps,  our  opinion  differs  from  that  of  better 
judges ; — but  we  cannot  help  suspecting,  that  the  later  publications  are  most 
admired  by  many,  at  least  in  the  Southern  part  of  the  island »  only  because 
they  are  more  easily  and  perfectly  understood,  in  consequence  of  the 
training  which  had  been  gone  through  in  the  perusal  of  the  former.    But, 
however  that  be,  we  are  far  enough  from  denying,  that  the  two  succeeding 
works  are  performances  of  extraordinary  merit, — and  are  willing  even  to 
admit,  that  they  show  quite  as  much  power  and  genius  in  the  author- 
though,  to  our  taste  at  least,  the  subjects  are  less  happily  selected.     Dandie 
Dinmont  is,  beyond  all  question,  we  think,  the  best  rustic  portrait  that  has 
ever  yet  been  exhibited  to  the  public — the  most  honourable  to  rustics,  and 
the  most  creditable  to  the  heart  as  well  as  the  genius  of  the  artist — the  truest 
to  nature — the  most  interesting  and  the  most  complete  in  all  its  lineaments. 
Meg  Merriiecs  belongs  more  to  the  department  of  poetry  :  she  is  most  akin 
to  the  witches  of  Macbeth,  with  some  traits  of  the  antient  Sibyl  engrafted  on 
the  coarser  stock  of  a  Gipsy  of  the  last  century.    Though  not  absolutely  in 
nature,  however,  she  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  very  imposing  and  emphatic 
personage,  and  to  be  mingled,  botli  with  the  business  and  the  scenery  of  the 
piece,  with  the  greatest  skill  and  effect.    Pleydell  is  a  harsh  caricature;  and 
Dirk  Ualteric  a  vulgar  bandit  of  the  German  school.    The  lovers,  too,  are 
rather  more  faultless  and  more  insipid  than  usual;  and  all  the  genteel 
persons,  inch^t^d,  not  a  little  fatiguing.     Yet  there  are  many  passages  of 
f^-eat  merit,  of  a  gentler  and  less  obtrusive  character.     The  grief  of  old 
Ellengowan  for  the  loss  of  his  child,  and  the  picture  of  his  own  dotage  and 
death,  arc  very  touching  and  natural ;   while  the  many  descriptions  of  IIh- 
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L-oast  scenery,  and  of  (he  various  localities  of  the  story,  are  given  with  a 
freedom,  force,  and  eirect,  that  bring  every  feature  before  our  eyes,  and 
impress  us  with  an  irresistible  conviction  of  (heir  reality. 

The  Antiquary  is,  perhaps,  on  the  whole,  less  interesting, — though  Ihor© 
are  touches  in  it,  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any  thing  that  occurs  in  either 
of  Ifio  other  works.     The  adventure  of  the  tide  and  night  storm  under  the 
cliffs,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  the  very  best  description  we  ever 
met  with,-r-in  verse  or  in  prose,  in  antient  or  in  modern  writing.     Old 
Edie  is  of  the  fiamily  of  Meg  Merrilees, — a  younger  brother,  we  confess, 
with  less  terror  and  energy,  and  more  taste  and  gaiety,  but  equally  a 
poetical  embellishment  of  a  familar  character ;  and  yet  resting  enough  on 
the  great  points  of  nature,  to  be  blended  without  extravagance  in  the 
transactions  of  beings  so  perfectly  natural  and  thoroughly  alive,  that  no 
wspicion  can  be  entertained  of  their  reality.    The  Antiquary  himself  is  the 
great  blemish  of  the  work,-^at  least  in  so  far  as  he  is  an  antiquary ; — 
IhoDgh  we  must  say  for  him,  that,  unlike  most  oddities,  he  wearies  us 
most  at  first ;  and  is  so  managed,  as  to  turn  out  both  more  interesting  and 
more  amusing  than  we  had  any  reason  to  expect.     The  low  characters  in 
this  book  are  not  always  worth  drawing;  but  they  are  exquisitely  finished ; 
and  prove  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  the  author's  acquaintance  with  human 
life  and  human  nature.     The  family  of  the  fisherman  is  an  exquisite 
group  throughout ;  and,  at  the  scene  of  the  funeral,  in  the  highest  degree 
striking  and   pathetic.     Dousterswivel  is  as  wearisome  as  the  genuine 
Spurzhcim  himself:  and  the  tragic  story  of  the  Lord  is,  on  the  whole,  a 
miscarriage,  though  interspersed  with  passages  of  great  force  and  energy. 
The  denouement,  which  connects  it  with  the  active  hero  of  the  piece,  is 
altogether  forced  and  unnatural. 

The  Tales  of  My  Landlord,  though  they  fill  four  volumes,  are,  as  yet, 
but  two  in  number;  the  one  being  three  times  as  long  and  ten  times  as 
interesting  as  the  other.  The  introduction,  from  which  the  general  title  is 
derived,  is  as  foolish  and  clumsy  as  may  be;  and  is  another  instance  of  that 
occasional  imbecility  or  self-willed  caprice  which  every  now  and  then 
leads  this  author,  before  he  gets  afloat  on  the  full  stream  of  his  narration, 
into  absurdities  which  excite  theastonishmentof  the  least  gifted  of  his  read- 
ers. This  whole  prologue  of  My  Landlord,  which  is  vulgar  in  the  concep- 
tion, trite  and  lame  in  the  execution,  and  utterly  out  of  harmony  with  tho 
stories  to  which  it  is  prefixed,  should  be  entirely  retrenched  in  the  future 
editions ;  and  the  two  novels,  which  have  as  little  connexion  with  each 
other  as  with  this  ill-fancied  prelude,  given  separately  to  the  world,  each 

under  its  own  denomination. 

*  -k  *  *  It  *  * 

The  scene  of  the  story  is  laid — in  Scotland  of  com'se — in  those  disastrous 
limes  which  immediately  preceded  the  Revolution  of  1688  ;  and  exhibits  a 
lively  picture,  both  of  tho  general  state  of  manners  at  that  period,  and  of 
(he  conduct  and  temper  and  principles  of  the  two  great  parties  in  politic9 
and  religion  that  were  then  engaged  in  unequal  and  rancorous  hostility. 
There  are  no  times,  certainly,  within  the  reach  of  authentic  history,  on 
which  it  is  more  painful  to  look  back — ^which  show  a  government  more  base 
and  tyrannical,  or  a  people  more  helpless  and  miserable.  And  though  all 
|)ictnres  of  the  greater  passions  are  full  of  interes(,  and  a  lively  representa- 
ion  of  strong  and  cnthnsiastic  emotions  never  fails  to  Ua  deeply  attractive, 
he  pjecc  would  have  been  too  full  of  dibtres$  and  humiliation  if  it  had  beeq 
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chiefly  engaged  with  llie  course  of  public  events,  or  Ihe  record  of  public 
feelings.    So  sad  a  subject  would  not  have  suited  many  readers,  and  the    j^ 
author,  we  suspect,  less  than  any  of  them.     Accordingly,  in  this,  as  in  his    ' 
other  works,  he  has  made  use  of  the  historical  events  which  came  in  his  way,    } 
rather  to  develop  the  characters,  and  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  the  in-    ' 
dividuals  whose  adventures  he  relates,  than  for  any  purpose  of  political    ^ 
information ;  and  makes  us  present  to  the  times  in  which  ho  has  placed 
them,  less  by  his  direct  notices  of  the  great  transactions  by  which  they  were 
distinguished,  than  by  his  casual  intimations  of  their  effects  on  private  per- 
sons, and  by  the  very  contrast  which  their  temper  and  occupations  often 
appear  to  furnish  to  the  colour  of  the  national  story.     Nothing,  indeed,  in 
this  respect  is  more  delusive,  or  at  least  more  wofully  imperfect,  than  the 
suggestions  of  authentic  history,  as  it  is  generally,  or  rather  universally 
written;  and  nothing  more  exaggerated  than  the  impressions  it  conveys  of 
the  actual  state  and  condition  of  those  who  live  in  its  most  agitated  periods. 
The  great  public  events  of  which  alone  it  takes  cognisance  have  but  little 
direct  influence  upon  the  body  of  the  people,  and  do  not,  in  general,  form 
the  principal  business,  or  happiness  or  misery  even  of  those  who  are  in 
some  measure  concerned  in  them.    Even  in  the  worst  and  most  disastrous 
times,  in  periods  of  civil  war  and  revolution,  and  public  discord  and  op- 
pression, a  great  part  of  the  time  of  a  great  part  of  the  people  is  spent  in 
making  love  and  money — in  social  amusement  or  professional  industry — in 
schema  for  worldly  advancement  or  personal  distinction,  just  as  in  periods 
of  general  peace  and  prosperity.     Men  court  and  marry  very  nearly  as 
much  in  the  one  season  as  in  the  other;  and  are  as  merry  at  weddings  and 
christenings — as  gallant  at  balls  and  races — as  busy  in  their  studies  and 
counting-houses^-cat  as  heartily,  in  short,  and   sleep  as  sound — prallle 
with  their  children  as  pleasantly — and  thin  their  plantations  and  scold  their 
servants  as  zealously,  as  if  their  contemporaries  were  not  furnishing  ma- 
terials thus  abundantly  for  the  tragic  muse  of  history.     The  quiet  under 
current  of  life,  in  short,  keeps  its  deep  and  steady  course  in  its  eternal 
channels,  unaffected,  or  but  slightly  disturbed,  by  the  storms  that  agilale 
its  surface ;  and  while  long  tracts  of  time,  in  the  history  of  every  country, 
seem,  to  the  distant  student  of  its  annals,  to  be  darkened  over  with  one  thick 
and  oppressive  cloud  of  unbroken  misery,  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
have  lived  through  the  whole  acts  of  the  tragedy  will  be  found  to  have 
enjoyed  a  fair  average  share  of  felicity,  and  to  have  been  much  less  affected 
by  the  shocking  events  of  their  day,  than  those  who  know  nothing  else  of 
it  than  that  such  events  took  place  in  its  course.    Few  men,  in  short,  are 
historical  characters — and  no  man  is  always,  or  most  usually,  performing  a 
public  part.     The  actual  happiness  of  every  life  depends  far  more  on  things 
that  regard  it  exclusively,  than  on  those  political  occurrences  which  are  llic 
common  concern  of  society ;   and  though  nothing  lends  such  an  air,  both 
of  reality  and  importance,  to  a  fictitious  narrative,  as  to  connect  its  persons 
with  events  in  real  history,  still  it  is  the  imaginary  individual  himself  thai 
excites  our  chief  interest  throughout,  and  we  care  for  the  national  affairs 
only  in  so  far  as  they  affect  him.     In  one  sense,  indeed,  this  is  the  true  end 
and  the  best  use  of  history  ;  for  as  all  public  events  are  important  only  as 
they  ultimately  concern  individuals,  if  the  individual  selected  belong  to  a 
lar^  and  comprehensive  class,  and  the  events,  and  their  natural  operation 
on  him,  be  justly  represented,  we  shall  be  enabled,  in  following  out  his 
adventures,  to  form  no  bad  estimate  of  their  true  character  and  value. 
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The  author  before  us  has  done  all  this,  we  think,  and  with  admirable 
talent  and  effect;  and  if  he  has  not  been  quite  impartial  in  the  management 
of  his  historical  persons,  has  contrived,  at  any  rate,  to  make  them  contribute 
largely  to  the  interest  of  his  acknowledged  inyentions.  His  view  of  the 
effects  of  great  political  contentions  on  private  happiness,  is,  however,  we 
have  DO  doubt,  substantially  true ;  and  that  chiefly  because  it  is  not  exag- 
gerated— ^because  he  does  not  confine  himself  to  show  how  gentle  natures 
may  be  roused  into  heroism,  or  rougher  tempers  exasperated  into  rancour, 
by  oppression, — but  turns  still  more  willingly  to  show  with  what  ludicrous 
absurdity  genuine  enthusiasm  may  be  debased,  how  little  the  gaiety  of  the 
lightheart^  and  thoughtless  may  be  impaired  by  the  spectacle  of  public 
calamity,  and  how,  in  the  midst  of  national  distraction,  selfishness  will 
pursue  its  little  game  of  quiet  and  cunning  speculation,  and  gentler  affec- 
tions find  time  to  multiply  and  to  meet.  It  is  this,  we  think,  that  constitutes 
the  great  merit  of  the  work  before  us.  It  contains  an  admirable  picture  of 
manners  and  of  characters ;  and  exhibits,  we  think,  with  great  truth 
and  discrimination,  the  extent  and  the  variety  of  the  shades  which  the 
stormy  aspect  of  the  political  horizon  would  be  likely  to  throw  on  such 

objects. 

«**♦♦*♦ 

It  is  a  production,  undoubtedly,  of  great  talent  and  originality;  and 
yet  we  find  the  rudiments  of  almost  all  its  characters  in  the  very  first  of 
the  author's  publications.  Morton  is  but  another  edition  of  Waverley, 
taking  a  bloody  part  in  political  contention,  without  caring  much  about  the 
cause,  and  interchanging  high  offices  of  generosity  with  his  political  op- 
ponents. Glaverhouse  has  many  of  the  features  of  the  gallant  Fergus. 
Cuddie  Headrigg  is  a  Dandie  Dinmont  of  a  lower  species;  and  even  the 
Covenanters  and  their  leaders  were  shadowed  out,  though  afar  off,  in  the 
gifted  GilfiUan,  and  mine  host  of  the  Candlestick.  It  is  in  the  picture  of 
these  hapless  enthusiasts,  undoubtedly,  that  the  great  merit  and  the  great 
interest  of  the  work  consists.  That  interest,  indeed,  is  so  great,  that  we 
perceive  it  has  even  given  rise  to  a  sort  of  controversy  among  the  admirers 
and  contemners  of  those  anlient  worthies.  It  is  a  singular  honour,  no  doubt, 
to  a  work  of  fiction  and  amusement,  to  be  thus  made  the  theme  of  serious 
iltack  and  defence  upon  points  of  historical  and  theological  discussion,  and 
to  have  grave  dissertations  written  by  learned  contemporaries  upon  the 
accuracy  of  its  representations  of  public  events  and  characters,  or  the  moral 
effects  of  the  style  of  ridicule  in  which  it  indulges.  It  is  difficult  for  us,  wo 
confess,  to  view  the  matter  in  so  serious  a  light ;  nor  do  we  feci  much  dis- 
posed, even  if  we  had  leisure  for  the  task,  to  venture  ourselves  into  the 
array  of  the  disputants.  One  word  or  two,  however,  we  shall  say,  before 
concluding,  upon  the  two  great  points  of  difference.  First,  as  to  the 
author's  profanity  in  making  scriptural  expressions  ridiculous,  by  the 
misuse  of  them  he  has  ascribed  to  the  fanatics;  and,  secondly,  as  to  the 
tairoess  of  his  general  representation  of  the  conduct  and  character  of  the 
insurgent  party  and  their  opponents. 

As  to  the  first,  we  do  not  know  very  well  what  to  say.  Undoubtedly,  all 
jocular  use  of  Scripture  phraseology  is  in  some  measure  indecent  and 
profane  :  yet  we  do  not  know  in  what  other  way  those  hypocritical  pre- 
tences to  extraordinary  sanctity,  which  generally  disguise  themselves  in 
such  a  garb,  can  be  so  effectually  exposed.  And  even  where  the  ludicrous 
misapplication  of  holy  writ  arises  from  mere  ignorance,  or  the  foolish  mi- 
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iiiici  y  of  iijon;  Ir^rtmi  AiwtimniAn,  aH  it  in  iiii|Kxwible  U>  avoid  f^niiliuj^  at  llw  [r 
(uily  hIm^ii  it  acttiaJly  o<:4;urif,  it  itf  ilinicult  for  witty  aiitl  huiiiorou»  wrilx»n,  ,, 
in  uliow;  way  it  Uhh,  U>  n^hiM  raliricaiiiiK  it  for  Uio  jiurpoiM)  of  eu-iliuji  !. 
tfriiilcK.     Ill  HO  far  an  practi<»$  <»iii  atTonl  any  jui»liiieatiori  of  kucIi  a  \trotMeA'  ,- 
ifi(£,  w({  coiMMfivtt  that  itn  juiititir;atioii  would  be;  i*aKy.     In  all  our  jei^t-lxKib 
and  playii  and  workh  of  liuniour,  for  two  (;enturi<M  batf;k,  tlic  character  rf  ^ 
ijwikiirn  and  INirilanH  and  Metlio<ii«»i8  have;  \nuin  coiMtanlly  introdun^  u  ^ 
lit  olijifctti  of  ridicule?,  on  thin  very  account.     Bwifl  i»  full  of  luki%  of  tliii  . 
diHHTiption ;  and  tint  pioiM  and  Kornuii  Addiaon  liinnxdf  in  not  a  little  fuad 
of  a  witty  application  of  a  taxi  from  tlic  aacnnl  writin($i.    WIm^u  an  aulbvr,    . 
H'lioao  aim  wait  amutiemcnt,  had  to  do  with  a  tui,  of  |X^o|>le,  all  of  whom   . 
dtfalt  in  familiar  a|i|ditfationi»  of  liihl<;  f)hraM.*a  and  OM  Tciitantent  adveaturei,   . 
and  who,  undouhtcdiy,  very  oft^^n  madi$   very  alMurd  and  ridicubiua  a|>- 
plicationH  of  them,  it  would  lie  rattier  hard,  we  thhik,  to  ffiU^rdict  hin 
entirely  from  the  nt|>n'»<;nlation  of  theiiit  alMunUtieK,  or  to  put  in  fort/s, 
for  him  alone,  thoM;  hlatutifH  a^^iuMt  profaneneM,  which  other  {x^iple  luive 
b^ren  allowed  to  trautfgreaa,  in  their  hourn  of  {ipiiety,  without  centture  or 
punihhmeni, 

On  the  other  point,  <i1ho,  we  rather  hfan  lo  the  Mt^  of  the  auth/>r.  Ut 
IS  a  Tory,  we  think,  pretty  |)lainly  in  principle,  and  M^n:4;ly  dih{4uiMn»  Im 
preferen<:e  for  a  (yavalicr  ovi^r  a  Purilan  :  hut,  with  thene  pro|MinMlie«;  w« 
think  hi;  ha>i  dealt  pretty  fairly  with  both  bideit,  <fHpecialiy  when  it  itfciat- 
hidiTed  th;il,  though  he  layii  hin  a^M'ne  in  a  known  crinih  of  hiaiutifjiul 
hihtory,  his  work  in  professedly  a  work  of  liction,  and  cannot  well  tw 
accuMfd  of  miHleadin^  any  une  hh  lo  mattiirH  of  fact.  He  ini^ht  liavc  ntade 
ClaverhouM?  victoriouH  at  J>rumc!o^,  if  he  had  thought  tit^-and  uoM^ 
could  have  found  fault  with  him.  The  iiihur^ent  PreKhyUtrianKof  lOO'i,  m\ 
the  huUtuunHuii  yearn,  were,  lx;yond  all  (pKthtion,  a  piou»,  brave,  and  rori- 
f»ci<;nliouH  rswAi  of  men  —  to  whom,  and  lo  whoftii  ellorUi  and  Millennia, 
their  ileKcendantH  are  deeply  indebted  for  the  lilH^rlV;  l>oth  civil  and  nrli- 
j^ious,  which  they  <'njoy,  hh  w^jII  an  for  the  npirit  ot  rewKtamM;  to  tyrauio 
which,  W(t  truHt,  they  Ibivc,  inheriLifd  alon^  with  thi^m.  tlomtidered  ^eiier^illy 
ana  party,  il  in  impoKHJiile  that  Ihey  hhould  ever  be  rememUrred,  at  Ir4'»l 
in  S^rotlaud,  but  with  gratitude  afid  veni;ratiou — that  their  ttuikfiotf* 
should  ever  lie  mentioned  but  with  deep  renenlnient  and  horror^-or  tbrir 
heroiKm,  both  active  and  paiMive,  but  with  pride  and  ekullation.  At  lla? 
name  lime,  it  in  im|KiKf)ible  to  d<Miy,  that  there  were  anions  them  m^uy 
aliKurd  and  ridiculouH  [titrmmn — and  Mime  of  a  nava^i;  and  fero<:ioUh  f'lia- 
ractiT^ild  women,  in  hhort,  like  Maune  llead^^^ — preachera  like  Kctlk- 
drunnnb' — 'ir  tU*n\H*raiUHtn  like  Halfour  of  Jhirbiy.  That  a  Torv  no^cli^l 
should  hrin^  Huch  (diaracU^rn  prominently  forward,  in  a  tale  of  the  tifui^. 
app<!arK  to  um  not  only  lo  Int  quite  natural,  hut  really  Ut  be  leM  blamcaibk 
than  .'ihnoht  any  other  way  in  which  party  feeiin^H  could  lie  idiown.  But 
ev(!n  he  has  not  repn^;nliMl  tlie  bulk  of  th<e  party  an  fallinj^  under  Ibii 
description,  or  an  lairly  reprei»finted  by  Mich  {Htrisona^eK.  He  ha«  uwJe 
hih  h<;ro — who  of  courM?  poKM^KMtKaJl  jioKhihle  virlut^H — of  that  \ntrnuanvrti, 
and  ban  allowfrd  them,  in  general,  the  courage  of  martyrs,  the  iMdfwii'nial 
of  hermitH,  and  the  /.eal  and  Hinc^frity  of  apoKth^K.  llin  repn-Hi^ntalioii  i« 
almoKt  avowedlv  that  of  one  who  In  not  of  llurir  communion  ;  and  w't  i^c 
think  it  im|Hi»)hibie  to  (H-ruKe  it,  without  ftM^linK  ^be  y^rvaU*hi  n'i»|i<'ct  ari'l 
pity  for  thoM*  to  whom  il  ih  ap|>ljif<l.  A  /ealouK  PrcHbyliTian  niii;bt  u^ 
doobt  liave  »aid  more  m  their  favour,  without  violatinfz,  or  even  c/u- 
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i^caling,  the  trulh ;  but  while  zealous  Presbyterians  will  not  write  cn- 
lerlaining  novels  themst»lves,  they  cannot  expect  to  be  treated  in  them 
with  the  same  favour  as  if  that  had  been  the  character  of  their  authors. 

With  regard  to  tlio  author's  picture  of  their  opponents,  we  must  say 
that,  with  the  exception  of  Claverhouse  himself,  whom  he  has  invested 
gratuitously  with  many  graces  and  liberalities  to  which  we  arc  per- 
suaded he  has  no  title,  and  for  whom,  indeed,  he  has  a  foolish  fondness, 
with  which  it  would  tie  absurd  to  deal  seriously— he  has  shown  no  signs  of 
a  partiality  that  can  be  blamed,  nor  exhibited  many  traits  in  them  with 
which  their  enemies  have  reason  to  quarrel.  If  any  person  can  read  his 
strong  and  lively  pictures  of  military  insolence  and  oppression,  without 
feeling  his  blood  boil  within  him,  we  must  conclude  the  fault  to  be  in  his 
own  apathy,  and  not  in  any  softenings  of  the  partial  author  :  nor  do  we 
know  any  Whig  writer  who  has  exhibited  the  baseness  and  cruelty  of  that 
wretched  government  in  more  naked  and  revolting  deformity,  than  in  his 
scene  of  the  torture  at  the  Privy  Council.  The  military  executions  of 
Claverhouse  himself  dre  admitted  without  palliation ;  and  the  blood- 
thirstiness  of  Dalzell,  and  the  brutality  of  Lauderdale,  are  represented  in 
their  true  colours.  In  short,  if  this  author  has  been  somewhat  severe  upon 
the  Covenanters,  neither  has  he  spared  their  oppressors;  and  the  trulh  pro- 
bably is,  that,  never  dreaming  of  being  made  responsible  for  historical 
accuracy  or  fairness  in  a  composition  of  this  description,  ho  has  exaggerated 
a  little  on  both  sides,  for  the  sake  of  eilect — and  been  carried,  by  the  bent 
of  his  humour,  most  frequently  to  exaggerate  on  that  which  afforded  Ihe 
greatest  scope  for  ridicule/ 


BOCCACCIO.f 

In  tracing  the  progress  by  which  the  art  of  fictitious  narrative  has  ad- 
nuiced  from  its  rude  origin  to  its  perfection,  we  are  struck,  amidst  all  the 
diversities  occasioned  by  government,  climate,  and  education,  with  the  sin- 
gular coincidence  of  certain  phenomena  attending  its  different  stages,  which 
have  given  a  kind  of  uniformity  to  its  history  in  all  ages  and  countries  of 
the  world. 

The  infancy  of  fiction,  for  example,  is  everywhere  characterized  by  a 
superabundance  of  incident.  Attention  is  kept  awake  by  rapidity  of  suc- 
cession ;  and  the  beauty  or  propriety  of  individual  occurrences,  or  their  re- 
ation  to  each  other,  is  forgotten  in  the  bustle  and  excitement  produced  by 
he  train.  If  there  exist  a  principle  of  selection  at  all,  it  seems  to  be  m 
avour  of  what  is  most  wild  and  improbable.  Every  thing  is  viewed  by  the 
Novelist  through  a  veil  of  mystery,  for  so  the  face  of  nature  was  actually 
regarded  by  those  to  whom  he  addresses  himself.  Ignorant  of  the  laws  that 

•  Since  the  publication  of  the  Fortunes  of  Nigel,  no  notice  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  Novels  has 
i|ipeared  in  the  Edinburgh  Review.  See  Vol.  xxiv.  page  208.  Vol.  xxix.  page.  403.  Vol. 
Kxxiii.  page  1.  Vol.  xxxvil.  page  204.  The  tales  of  Gait,  Wilson,  and  Lockhart  are  reviewed 
in  VoL  xxxix.  patire  158. 

t  The  Italian  NoTeliats,  selected  from  the  most  approved  Authors  in  that  Language,  from  the 
eftriiesi  period  down  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  arranged  in  an  Historical  and  Chrono- 
k^cal  Series.  Translated  from  the  Original  Italian,  accomi)aaied  with  Notes^  Critical  and  Bio- 
paphicaL    By  Thomas  Roscoc.    4  vols.  8vo.    London,  1825. — Vol.  xlii.  page  173.   April,  1825. 
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regulate  the  course  of  the  material  world,  and  by  which  he  is  afterwards 
enabled  almost  to  control  its  movements,  man  at  first  regards  himself  as  an 
inferior  being  in  the  chain  of  existences  by  which  he  believes  himself  su^ 
rounded.  Ue  humbles  himself  before  the  objects  of  his  terror ;  he  endows 
the  elements  with  will  and  intelligence ;  peoples  the  rocks,  mountains,  and 
streams  with  imaginary  beings,  to  whom  he  ascribes  powers  surpassing  his 
own,  and,  like  Tancred  in  the  Enchanted  Forest,  sees  a  nymph  or  a  spirit 
issuing  from  every  tree.  The  narrator,  with  an  ''  untaught  innate  philo- 
sophy," avails  himself  of  these  feelings;  and  tnjsting  little  to  the  delineation 
of  familiar  occurrences,  endeavours  to  excite  and  sustain  attention  by 
touching  the  master-key  of  mysterious  terror ; — by  the  tales  of  mythology, 
the  legends  of  superstition,  the  detail  of  those  strange  phenomena  which  it 
times  disturb  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  those  dark  and  fearful  moral  calar 
mities  which,  suppressing  the  common  powers  of  thought  and  action,  sem 
to  render  man  a  helpless  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  overpowering  and 
irresistible  destiny. 

As  society  advances,  however,  this  mode  of  interesting  passes  away. 
Feeling  emerges  with  the  increase  of  intelligence,  as  warmth  follows  the 
dawn.  The  mind,  ''  touched  to  finer  issues,"  is  acted  on  by  gentler  stimuli. 
The  tales  which  formerly  fettered  the  reason,  are  now  addressed  only  to  the 
imagination,  and  gradually  sink  into  nursery  legends.  The  influence  of 
female  society  appears  more  visible,  in  the  less  revolting  character  of  the 
materiel  of  fiction,  and  in  the  increasing  tendency  to  the  representation  of 
the  affairs  of  actual  and  domestic  life,  to  which  it  has  communicated  so  many 
varied  aspects  and  new  attractions.  The  aim  of  merely  exciting  attention 
by  a  multitude  of  incidents,  is  exchanged  for  that  of  touching  the  feelings, 
which  is  found  to  be  more  elTectiialiy  accomplished  by  a  few.  The  no- 
velist abandons  tlie  character  of  a  chronicler  or  annalist ; — he  exercises  a  prin- 
ciple of  selection,  passers  over  or  details  events  according  to  their  impor- 
tance, and  their  relation  to  the  end  he  has  in  view ;  and  in  supplying  his 
imaginary  actors  with  motives,  language,  and  sentimenis  suited  to  the  scenes 
in  which  they  are  placed,  he  invents  and  delineates  character. 

There  is  still  another  stage  in  the  progress  of  fiction.  When  knowledge 
and  intelligence  have  been  diilused  over  the  whole  surface  of  society ;  when 
life  becomes  daily  more  uniform,  decorous,  and  conventional, — ^less  subject 
to  strange  interruptions — less  animated  by  enthusiasm ;  when  men,  amply 
furnished  with  materials  for  contemplation,  and  little  solicited  by  external 
objecis  that  lead  to  emotion,  desire  rather  the  repose  of  thought  than  the 
stir  of  action  or  of  feeling;  and,  in  the  representation  of  tlie  things  of  lifOt 
are  occupied  more  with  the  springs  and  motives,  the  hopes  or  fears  wluch 
lead  to  action,  tlian  with  action  itself;  tl)en  a  corresponding  character  is  inh 
pressed  on  fictitious  writing.  IMots  become  simple  and  domestic  to  excess; 
tlie  place  of  incident  is  supplied  by  wit,  by  sentiment,  by  eloquence,  by 
argument,  by  metaphysical  analysis ;  and  novels,  no  longer  intended  merely 
to  amuse,  are  made  the  vehicle  of  communicating  dogmata,  moral,  political. 
religious,  or  philosophical,  as  the  author's  peculiar  vein  may  incline. 

Of  course  these  several  stages  of  fiction  do  not  really  stand  quite  separate 
and  apart.  Each  rises  out  of  its  predecessor,  and  subsides  into  the  next  by 
degrees;  by  the  gradual  dimness  and  disappearance  of  some  features,  the 
gradual  increase  and  clearness  of  others;  but  still,  through  all  the  phases 
which  it  exhibits,  the  progress  seems  to  be  from  the  marvellous  to  tne  ex- 
trcmi}  of  simplicity,  and  from  a  profusion  to  a  penury  of  incident. 
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The  \asl  mass  of  novels  which  Mr.  Roscoe  has  opened  up  (o  llie  English 
reader,  by  these  interesting  specimens,  seems  to  connect  the  Isvo  first  periods, 
and  to  liave  originated  in  that  pecuhar  state  of  society  in  Italy,  when  know- 
ledge had  dispelled,  ki  some  degree,  among  the  higher  classes,  the  rude 
ignorance  wliich  is  the  parent  of  superstitious  wonder,  but  while  all  the  wild 
and  fierce  passions  of  a  barbarous  age  were  still  abroad,  filling  Italy  Vith 
blood  and  crime,  and  habituating  its  inhabitants  to  scenes  of  horror  and 
licentiousness.  Even  in  the  earliest  of  the  Italian  novels,  the  supernatural 
machinery  which  characterizes  the  rudest  efforts  of  fiction  has  disappeared. 
We  perceive  traces  of  a  national  mind  which  has  already  made  some  pro- 
gress  in  knowledge,  but  none  in  social  refinement — which  has  escaped  from 
the  trammels  and  terrors  of  superstition,  but  is  still  struggling  with  that 
coarseness  of  feeling  and  rudeness  of  taste,  which  has  been  induced  by  cen- 
turies of  feudal  warfare  yet  unextinguished.  We  meet  with  sometliing  of 
the  old  leaven  of  a  darker  era,  in  the  atrocious  and  revolting  character  of 
many  of  the  incidents,  the  apparent  waul  of  confidence  in  the  delineation 
of  gentler  feelings,  the  coarseness  of  all  that  is  meant  for  humour,  the  ab- 
sence of  character,  and  the  principle  of  resting  the  interest  and  effect  of  the 
lale,  rather  on  a  number  of  incidents  slightly  touched,  tlian  on  a  few  more 
strongly  drawn  and  more  richly  and  carefully  coloured. 

And  singular  as  it  may  at  first  appear,  this  character,  which  distinguishes 
the  earlier  of  the  Italian  novelle,  is  applicable,  with  little  variation,  to  the 
whole  series,  from  Boccaccio  down  to  Gozzi  and  Giroui ;  the  changes  which 
might  have  been  expected  in  the  course  of  five  centuries  having,  in  fact, 
been  arrested,  partly  by  the  stationary  and  unchanging  nature  of  the  na- 
tional character,  but  still  more  by  the  peculiar  views  w  itli  which  most  of 
the  imitators  of  Boccaccio  (and  what  Italian  novelist  is  not  confessedly  so?) 
appear  to  have  written.  Boccaccio,  by  creating  and  fixing  the  prose  style 
of  his  country,  had  consecrated  even  the  defects  of  the  Decameron,  and  for 
ever  given  the  tone  to  the  Italian  novel.  Thenceforward  he  stood,  as  it 
were,  between  nature  and  his  literary  posterity ;  intercepting  by  his  gigantic 
form  the  light  which  she  shed,  and  attracting  all  eyes  to  himself  as  the  source 
of  inspiration.  The  tales  of  his  imitators,  too,  seem  all  to  be  composed,  less 
with  the  view  of  exciting  interest  by  tlic  narratives  themselves,  which  they 
borrowed  or  imitated  without  ceremony,  tlian  in  the  hope  of  emulating  or 
surpassing  that  Tuscan  elegance  of  style,  in  which  he  had  embalmed  so 
many  trilling  and  worthless  legends.  The  incidents  they  really  seem  to 
have  regarded  merely  as  the  vehicles  of  fine  writing — as  slight  themes  which 
were  to  be  adorned  with  all  the  brilliant  variations  of  which  the  music  of 
Italian  speech  was  susceptible.  Of  what  consequence  was  it  to  an  Italian 
that  his  tales  were  indecent,  provided  his  Tuscan  was  pure? — that  his  in- 
cidents were  borrowed,  provided  he  was  master  of  those  flowers  of  Flo- 
rentine low  life  wh  ich  delighted  the  classic  ears  of  the  Delia  Crusca  Academy  ? 
— that  his  novels  were  dull  and  foolish,  provided  they  were  told  in  the  most 
approved  language  of  the  "  Conciosiacoaache"  school?  The  glory  they 
aspired  to,  in  fact,  was  that  of  writing  elegantly, — not  that  of  writing  to  the 
imagination  or  the  heart.  And  this,  while  it  explains  that  stationary 
character  which,  in  our  opinion,  pervades  the  ''long  file"  of  Italian  novels, 
accounts  also  for  that  sovereign  unconcern  and  easy  impudence  with  which 
each  appears  to  have  borrowed  the  matter  of  bis  tales  from  his  predecessors, 
altering  merely  names  and  dates,  or  slightly  varying  some  minor  incidents ; 
a  system  which,  though  in  other  countries  it  would  have  been  fatal  to  the 
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ropniation  of  an  aiilhor,  novor  scorns  (o  have  W(MghLMl  much  willi  llii: 
llalian  critirsin  lln'irrslinial<'s  of  literary  mml. 

This  general  unirorniily  of  manner,  (liou^h  of  course  it  renders  the  lit-  *i 
lian  novelists  ralh(;r  a  monotonous  and  wearisome  study  to  those  who  make  . 
a  point  of  going  through  them  as  a  matter  of  historical  inquiry,  has  its  ad-  * 
vantages  for  the  lazy  general  reader,  who  is  thus  enabled,  with  much  ease 
and  sufficient  accuracy,  to  appreciate  the  whole  character  of  Italian  fictioiii 
from  the  examination  of  almost  any  one  individual  author  of  the  scries: 
and  indeed  the  wlH)le  question  of  the  originality,  the  peculiarities,  tto 
merits,  and  defects  of  tlies<;  tales  cannot,  we  think,  be  viewed  with  more 
advantage  than  in  connexion  with  the  first  and  greatest  name  on  the  list,—. 
Ihe  Decameron  of  Boccaccio. 

It  is  almost  unnecessary,  w<^  presume,  to  inform  our  readers,  that  thii 
work  is  a  collection  of  a  hundred  tales,  sup|)osed  to  be  told  by  a  party  con- 
sisting of  seven  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  assembled  at  a  villa,  or  rather  . 
two  villas,  near  Florence  (the  site  of  which  has  sadly  puzzled  the  Italian  j 
commentators],  to  which  they  had  retired  from  the  memorable  pestilence  > 
which  desolated  that  city  in  13/i8.  The  tales  are  supposed  to  occupy  tea  | 
days  in  narration,  each  member  of  the  party  relating  ten  tales,  and  prcsid-  \ 
ing  in  turn  over  tlie  amusements  of  the  day.  j 

The  description  of  the  pestilence,  which  forms  the  introduction  to  the  i 
novels,  is  imitated  in  its  general  outline  from  Thucydides,  but  filled  up  with  , 
a  terrible  minuteness  of  detail,  which  shows  the  narrator's  personal  ac-  i 
quaintance  with  the  miseries  of  which  he  is  the  historian.  The  pathological  { 
accuracy  with  which  the  rise  and  spreading  of  the  disease  is  described ;  the  r 
gloomy  despair,  and  still  more  fearful  riot  and  jollity  which  i>ervade  the  [ 
town ;  the  numerous  and  anxious  plans  adopted  by  the  citizens  for  their 
saf(Hy — all  different,  yet  all  leading  to  the  same  fatal  result;  the  univeral 
selfishness  and  corruption  of  morals  which  it  ])roduced, — are  described 
with  a  solemn  and  stately  pnntision,  varied  occasionally  by  passages  of  im- 
passioned clo(iuence,  and  a  judicious  selection  of  individual  incidents,  which 
leave  a  deep  impression  of  horror  upon  Ihe  mind.  Such  is  the  picture  of 
the  cattle  going  out  at  dawn  and  returning  to  their  stalls  at  evening  **  qiiafti 
come  razionali," — after  the,  death  of  the  herdsmen, — which  strikes  Ih^ 
imagination  with  a  sense  of  loneliness  and  desolation,  like  tliat  produced  by 
the  solitary  figure  in  the  midst  of  a  street  of  palaces,  in  one  of  Poussin's 
delineations  of  the  plague/ 

When  all  this  machinery  of  disease  and  terror  has  been  exhausted,  the 
scene  suddenly  changes.  Florence  and  the  pestilence  are  shut  out,  and  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  circle  of  the  fugitive  party  in  the  embowering  shaileis 
of  the  Poggio  Gherardi ;  where,  "  seated  on  the  long  green  grass,  when* 
the  sun  could  not  enter,  beside  thecrx)ling  murmur  of  a  fountain,  and  fanneil 
by  a  soft  breeze,"  we  prepare  to  listen  to  the  tales  of  the  first  day.  Fn»m 
this  moment  all  is  gaiety  among  the  fugitives;  like  Lot's  family,  they  **loi»k 
not  back  on  tluicily"  they  had  left  but  two  short  miles  (due  piccole  migli^' 
behind  them.  TIk^  miseric^s  of  Florence,  the?  loss  of  frit^nds  already  dead, 
and  uncertain  fale  of  (hose  who  A\ere  sdll  jilive,  are  forgoltrn  in  Ihe '^y 
round  of*'  Novelle,*'  '*  Canzioni,"  and  **  Bnllale,*'  which  fill  up  Ihe  hniiis 
in  this  delicious  rotn^t.     And  thus  has  l>occaccio  l)eautifully  illustrale<l 

*  The  Ktory  of  ll«' Dfftf h  of  tho  IlnpjM.  l(>ok<i  n  littlo  nporryjiliiil ;  hut  nt  nil  rvcntii,  thr  bUn' 
iloM  not  lie  wilh  Uo<'csi»-ri'»,  for  \u'  hn**  ropird  ihi-  jiiriilfnf  vi-ry  hli-rnll)  fmn  ihc  oi>nti'»r;K'n') 
ffironirie  of  Gioranni  Morrlli.  pn:?i'  '/Hi). 
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liat  anomaly  of  the  human  mind,  which,  in  seasons  of  strange  calamity, 
eads  it  to  indulge  a  reciiless  gaiety  in  the  midst  of  all  that  is  calculated  to 
OBpire  the  profoundest  sorrow,  and  to  cling  to  life  with  a  more  desperate 
ipiit  of  enjoyment,  the  nearer  it  seems  to  hasten  to  its  close.  Let  us  eat 
ud  drink,  said  the  Florentines,  for  to-morrow  we  die! 

The  idea  of  thus  enclosing  his  Tales  in  a  frame-work,  so  as  to  give  a  kind 
of  unity  to  the  whole,  though  it  had  not  yet  been  adopted  by  any  author, 
either  in  France  or  Italy,  (the  Fabliaux  and  the  Novellino  having  been  the 
work  of  numerous  hands),  was  by  no  means  the  invention  of  Boccaccio. 
h  the  East,  the  great  fountain  from  which  the  fictions  of  modern  Europe 
were  at  that  time  derived,  the  plan  was  well  known ;  and  there,  with  the 
diaracteristic  fondness  of  the  Orientals  for  parabolic  instructions,  the  Tales 
are  generally  represented  as  related  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  some  im- 
portant moral  lesson,  or  effecting  some  great  end  of  domestic  or  state  policy, 
lo  the  Dolopathos,  of  which  it  is  supposed  Boccaccio  possessed  a  manuscript 
copy,  and  the  general  outline  of  which  will  be  familiar  to  English  readers, 
bom  the   imitation  under  the  title  of  Turkish  Tales,  the  story  which 
Ibrms  the  connecting  link  of  the  rest,  is  that  of  a  young  prince,  who,  resisting 
the  guilty  love  of  one  of  his  father's  queens,  is  accused  by  her  to  his  father 
)f  the  very  crime  he  had  refused  to  commit; — in  short,  an  Oriental  version 
:rf  the  Phaedra  and  Hippolitus.    The  father  hesitates,  however,  about  con- 
lemning  his  son  to  death,  and  the  queen  relates  a  tale,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  overcome  his  irresolution.     This  is  met  by  a  counter  tale  on  the  part 
of  the  young  prince's  tutors,  to  show  the  danger  of  rash  measures.    The 
queen  replies  in  a  third — and  so  on,  till  the  invention  of  the  author  is  ex- 
hausted.    This  was  sufficiently  absurd ;  and  Boccaccio,  while  he  saw  the 
advantage  of  connecting  his  talcs,  judiciously  abandoned  the  idea  of  render- 
ing them  subservient  to  any  higher  purpose  than  that  of  amusing  the  party 
among  whom  they  are  told. 

The  invention  to  which  he  had  recourse  was  certainly  extremely  beauti- 
ful. We  cannot  agree  with  Warton  that  the  frame-work  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  is  in  its  general  design  superior  to  that  of  the  Decameron.  For  though, 
as  Mr.  Dunlop  has  remarked,  Chaucer's  plan  of  a  pilgrimage  has  this  advan- 
tage, that  the  subject  has  thus  a  natural  limitation,  while  Boccaccio's  has  no 
other  limit  but  the  imagination  of  the  author,  the  design  of  the  former 
seems  to  us  to  be  liable  to  a  more  formidable  objection — that  tales  told  on 
horseback  to  a  party  of  twenty-nine  persons  could  never  have  been  heard 
by  them  all.  Perhaps  of  all  modes  of  introducing  a  series  of  tales,  none  af- 
fords such  advantages  as  that  of  placing  the  scene  at  sea,  and  supposing  the 
tales  related  to  dissipate  the  ennui  of  a  voyage.  And  indeed  it  appears  to 
us  rather  singular  that  so  natural  and  obvious  a  plan  should  have  so  seldom 
been  employed, — none  of  the  Italian  novelists  having  adopted  it  before 
Cintio,  who  supposes,  that  on  the  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Constable  of  Bour- 
bon, ten  ladies  and  gentlemen  sailed  for  Marseilles,  and,  during  the  voyage, 
related  the  Tales  of  Hecatommithi  for  their  amusement.*  The  extent  of 
these  "  entreliens  des  voyageurssur  la  mer  "  is  thus  limited  by  the  voyage, 
in  the  same  manner  as  by  Chaucer's  idea  of  a  pilgrimage;  while  the  parly 
are  enabled  to  narrate  or  to  listen,  with  the  same  ponvenience  as  among 
the  shady  walks  and  marble  fountains  of  the  Villa  Palimieri. 
Id  appreciating  the  inventive  powers  of  Boccaccio  from  the  tales  to  which 

«>  The  Wfcb  of  Bisacckni  (a  writer  of  (he  17Ui  cenlur>)  are  alio  inppo«ed  to  be  narnteil  '<  sopra 
Mn  DaTe,  mealre  queita  era  Ticina  per  enlrare  in  pnrto.** 

VOL.  JJ.  *^** 
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tills  powcpfnl  introduction  forms  Ihc  prelude,  our  re&dcrs  arc  probaMr 
awarelhat  much  diiTerenoo  of  opinion  prevails  among  Itaflian  critics.  Whilf 
some  are  aniious  to  increase  still  forthcr  the  glory  of  the  ''Tuscan  artist," 
by  defying  his  obligations  to  his  predecessors,  others  have  been  equallr 
solicitous  (0  display  their  own  critical  acumen  and  research,  by  converting 
over}'  trifling  resemblance  into  a  plagiarism.  Perhaps  the  strangest  whim 
is  that  of  the  learned  Manni,  who,  with  the  professed  view  of  exalting  the 
literary  glory  of  2k)ccaccio,  endeavours  to  prove,  in  an  amusing  but  most 
inconclusive  quarto,  that  every  one  of  Boccaccio's  novels  is  founded  on 
some  popular  tale  then  current  in  Italy,  or  on  the  historical  events  of  the 
time.  *  It  is  not  our  intentioR  to  enter  on  the  details  of  this  'qwnth 
veaHtia^  which  has  already  been  done  in  a  way  that  adnodts  of  no  improve- 
ment, by  Mr.  Dunlop  in  his  admirable  History  of  Fiction;  but  we  may 
state  generally  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  result  of  a  earful  eomparison  of 
I  he  Decameron  with  the  works  of  the  ruder  novelists  who  preceded  it* 
illustrious  author. 

The  sources  which  arc  commonly  supposed  to  have  furnished  the  greater  ^ 
part  of  his  materials,  are  the  various  collections  of  Oriental  Tales  which  p 
were  then  current  in  Italy;  the  Gesta  Romanorum,  the  old  collection  en-  r 
tilled  the  Novellino  or  Cento  Novelle  Antiche,  arwl  the  Fabliaux.  His  P 
obligations  to  these  works,  however,  must  bo  very  differently  proper-  ^ 
tioned.  ^ 

The  mass  of  Arabian  fiction,  as  far  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it,  scena  ]- 
to  arrange  itself  in  three  classes  :  those  supernatural  tales,  the  brilliant  ma-  f 
chinery  of  which  has  influenced  so  strongly  the  imaginative  literature  of 
Europe ;  tales  of  domestic  and  comic  adventure  often  singularly  ingenious 
in  their  structure,  and  of  which  the  events  are  produced  merely  by  human 
agency ;  and  those  apologues  or  parables,  in  which  the  incidents  arc  typical 
of  some  deeper  and  mystical  meaning.  Each  class  seems  to  have  found  il^ 
own  admirers  when  the  influence  of  Oriental  fiction  began  to  be  felt  in  Eu- 
rope. The  supernatural  world  of  Arabian  fiction  was  transferred  to  tlv* 
longer  and  more  elaborate  romances  of  chivalry; — the  moral  and  mystical 
fictions  were  appropriated  by  the  monks,  and  incorporated  with  the  lives  of 
saints  and  martyrs; — while  the  world  of  common  life,  with  its  lively  pic- 
tures of  gallantry  and  ingenious  knavery,  was  congenial  to  the  mon* 
worldly  and  unspiritualized  character  of  the  Trouv^s,  and  was  imitated 
by  them  without  ceremony  in  the  Fabliaux. 

Witli;  what  may  be  considered  the  higher  or  epic  class  of  Arabian  foblc. 
Boccaccio  has  no  connexion.  He  had  no  relish  for  the  marvellous,  and  no 
taste  for  tliiB  employment  of  supernatural  machinery.  The  Moral  Apo- 
logues of  the  East  had  been  collected  principally  in  the  Glerlcalis  Discipfina 
orAlphopsus,  and  in  the  Gesta  Romanorum;  and  from  these,  as  well  as  from 
the  old  collection  in  the  Novellino,  which  blends  the  orientalism  of  fhe 
Gesta  with  the  fables  of  Chivalry,  and  with  the  historical  incidents  of  the 
time,  Boccaccio  has  certainly  adopted  several  tales,  and  many  parfieular  in- 

*  Not  content  vr'iih  giving  a  local  habitation  and  a  name  to  the  events  and  charmctenof  tke 
Tales,  Manni  wiU  have  it  that  Boccaccio's  party  did  aotuallj  meet  just  as  desnibed  in  die  Dia- 
meron,  and  he  thus  gravely  adverts  to  the  diAicultiesof  the  subject:—'*  Nob  intendo io  pflio obw 
I'nduniinza  descriita,  composta  in  ^ran  parte  di  femminili  persone,  avease  potato  agctoh— tr 
dilunganit  da  Firenze  a  piedi,  per  giugnere  alia  villa  di  8.  Anna  presso  Prato.  e  eome  agevole  (om 
statoloro  altresi  in  tempo  di  ^randc  infezione  passare  liberameDte  da  piu  luoghi  guardnti  ecus- 
toditi,  n  cagione  della  medesima  pestilenza,  quanti  e  credibile  che  ip  ne  trovanen  in  si  lirogB 
iratto,^  and  therefore  he  '»  mcUtiea  to  hivn%  the  scene  of  action  nearer  Floivnce. 
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eidents.  But  in  almost  every  case  he  has  done  so  with  so  many  improve-^ 
mcnts,  and  has  so  finely  varied  the  incidents,  filled  up  a  meagre  outline, 
retrenched  the  absurdities  of  the  original,  improved  the  dialogues  (which 
are  rare),  and  clothed  the  whole  with  so  rich  a  colouring  of  style,  that,  in 
every  thing  which  renders  invention  valuable,  he  may  be  said  to  have  in- 
Yented  Ihem.  lie  has  appropriated  them  to  himself,  as  La  Fontaine  after- 
wards did  the  tales  of  the  Decameron,  by  giving  them  a  new  character;  he 
found  them  of  brick,  and  he  left  them  ol  marble. 

The  other  great  branch  of  Arabian  iiction  is  more  intimately  connected 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Decameron,  though  the  influence  which  we  trace  was 
probably  only  of  a  mediate  nature.    The  numerous  tales  of  common  life, 
m  which  the  imagination  of  the  Arabian  fabulists, — rarely,  if  ever,  eierted 
in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  painting  men  only  in  masses,  and  through 
the  medium  of  professions, — ^had  exhausted  itself  in  the  invention  of  adven- 
tures of  a  comic  nature,  in  the  contrivance  of  imbrogltoa  and  mistakes,  in 
the  artful  arrangement  of  a  chain  of  incidents,  of  which  the  extremes  would 
often  appear  the  most  remote  and  improbable,  were  they  not  so  happily 
united  by  the  intermediate  links,  that  the  reader  almost  feels  that  any  other 
termination  would  be  out  of  place; — these  tales  had  met  with  congenial  ad-> 
mirers  among  the  Trouv6res.    Too  much  men  of  the  world  to  indulge  in 
visions  of  marvel  and  romance,  they  adopted  the  humbler  manner  of  the 
Arabian  fabulists,  applied  it  to  the  circumstances  of  their  own  age,  and  gave 
birtli  to  a  multitude  of  tales  of  intrigue  and  knavery,  and  sometimes  of  gal- 
lantry and  chivalrous  devotion.     Among  these  the  comic  preponderates; 
but  in  the  few  specimens  of  a  more  serious  kind  which  they  have  left,  they 
have  displayed  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.     The  tale  of  Aucassin  and 
l>^ico1ette,  *  is,  in  ingenuity  and  beauty  of  incident,  fully  equal  to  any  in  the 
Decameron.     In  the  comic  or  serio-comic  class,  none  of  Boccaccio's  equal 
the  frequently  imitated  tale  of  Les  Trois  Bossus,  or  the  graceful  levity  of  Le 
Manteau  mal  taill6.    In  fact,  the  advantages  they  possessed  enabled  them 
to  paint  with  peculiar  force,  truth,  and  vivacity.     Men,  in  general  of  acute 
and  vigorous  mind,  though  destitute  of  learning,  and  too  often  of  principle; 
welcome  guests  in  all  society  from  their  powers  of  amusing,  but  respected 
in  none ;  experiencing  every  extreme  of  life,  and  apparently  at  home  in  all ; 
sometimes  dispelling  the  ennui  of  baronial  castles ;  at  others  courting  the 
society  of  humble  vassals;  and,  wandering  on  the  earth  without  any  thing 
to  attach  them  to  their  kind ; — they  had  the  amplest  opportunity  of  observing 
accurately,  and  painting  impartially  the  changes  of  manycoloured  life ;  and, 
if  neither  their  ability  nor  their  inclination  prompted  them  to  invent  new 
worlds,  they  may  fairly  be  said  to  have  exhausted  that  of  French  manners 
in  die  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries.    It  is  from  these  light  and  j.oyous 
compositions,  and  not  from  the  plat  and  heavy  annalists  of  the  time,  that 
we  derive  the  best  knowledge  we  possess  of  the  state  of  society  at  that 
periodl     **  A  straw  thrown  up  into  the  air,"  says  the  learned  Selden,  **  will 
show  how  the  wind  sits,  which  cannot  be  learned  by  casting  up  a  slonc." 
The  style  of  the  Fabliaux,  too,  though  frequently  disgustingly  coarse, 
has  in  its  general  character  a  lightness  and  buoyancy,  a  tinge  of  naive  humour 
and  vivacity,  which  breathes  of  the  sunny  skies  and  vine-covered  hills  of 
France;  and  which  was  singularly  congenial  to  the  mind  of  Boccaccio, 
accustomed  to  look  on  life  in  its  brighter  aspects,  and,  even  in  his  tragic 

•  This  tale  is  translated  in  Way'n  Fabliaux,  and  has  been  very  ingeniously  converted  by  Madame 
Marat  into  a  Fairy  Tale,  under  the  title  of  Etoileite,  in  the  LviiinH  de  Kernotiy. 
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talcs,  indulging  only  a  pleasing  and  tempered  melancholy.  Accordingly,  j( 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  that  much  of  the  general  manner  of  the  Decameroo, 
80  different  from  the  unbending  pomp  of  the  Fiammctta  and  Filocopo,  has 
been  borrowed  from  the  Fabliaux,  though  it  appears  there  modified  in  such 
a  manner  as  we  should  expect,  by  a  union  with  classical  recollections,  and 
the  more  diffuse  and  turgid  style  of  the  romances  of  chivalry.  It  is  in  this 
view,  then,  rather  as  having  copied  ihe  manner  of  the  Trouv^res,  than  as 
being  indebted  to  them  for  particular  tales,  that  Boccaccio  is  really  an 
imitator.  It  is  true  we  are  in  possession  only  of  a  small  part  of  S.  Palaye's 
vast  collection ;  but  out  of  a  hundred  and  fifty-six  specimens  given  by  Le 
Grand,  not  more  than  six  appear  to  us  to  have  been  directly  borrowed  by 
Boccaccio. 

After  all,  then,  a  vast  number  remain  to  which  he  has  an  undoubted 
claim ;  and,  what  is  of  more  importance,  these  are  the  best  in  the  book.  Na 
lynx-eyed  critic  has  yet  deprived  him  of  the  invention  of  the  Falcon, — (he 
simplest,  the  least  laboured,  yet  the  most  touching  of  all  his  tales;— of  the 
deeply  pathetic  story  of  Girolamo  and  Salvestra — the  tale  of  the  Lovers 
poisoned  amidst  their  holiday  rejoicings  by  the  laurel  leaf — the  Pot  of  Basif 
— Sigismunda  and  Guiscardo — the  happy  illustration  of  the  power  of  love 
contained  in  Cymon  and  Iphigenia-^each  perfect  in  its  own  class,  and 
unequalled  in  the  range  of  Italian  novels.    As  a  proof,  too,  how  tofallj 
different  are  the  imitations  of  Boccaccio  from  the  rude  originals  on  which 
they  are  founded,  perhaps  no  fairer  illustration  could  be  selected  than  the 
well-known  tale  of  Titus  and  Gisippus  (8th  Giorn.  1ft.),  which  will  be 
familiar  to  the  English  reader  in  the  Alcander  and  Septimius  of  Goldsmith. 
The  main  idea  of  the  story  may  be  found  in  three  writers  before  Boccaccio,  f 
It  occurs  in  the  Clericalis  Disciplina  of  Alphonsus,  in  the  Gesta  Romanomm 
(Nov.  171.),  and  in  the  Collection  of  Le  Grand,  under  the  title  of  LesDeox 
Bons  Amis.    But  all  the  better  and  more  interesting  parts  of  the  tale  uie* 
Boccaccio's ;  who  has  adorned  the  whole  with  a  brilliancy  of  colouring  F.iich 
renders  this  legend,  in  the  opinion  of  Italian  critics,  the  most  eloqueit  io 
the  Decameron,  or  perhaps  in  the  Italian  language. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  style  of  the  Decameron,  in  which,  whatctf.  may 
be  thought  of  his  incidents,  Boccaccio's  claims  to  originality  are  undoubted. 
And  when  we  reflect  what  powers  of  mind  w  ere  necessary  to  evolve  order 
and  beauty  from  the  chaos  of  the  Romanzo  dialect,  as  it  then  existed,  withoot 
models  and  without  assistance, — and  to  frame  a  narrative  style,  which  isal 
this  day  the  standard  to  which  the  most  eloquent  of  his  countrymen  are 
proud  to  conform,  we  may  doubt  whether  the  task  does  not  demand  a  higher 
reach  of  intellect  and  imagination  than  any  arrangement  of  incidents,  how* 
ever  new  and  ingenious.  Whether  that  style  is  the  best  adapted  for  the 
purpose  of  narrative,  is  another  question.  It  is  certainly  the  very  perfection 
of  elaborate  musical  writing, — flowing  on  like  a  copious  river,  confined  by 
no  narrow  banks,  broken  by  no  precipices,  and  Ailing  the  ear  and  soothing  i 
the  mind  with  a  soft  and  ever-varying  murmur.  Perhaps  this  extreme  i 
sweetness  becomes  at  last  wearisome,  and  we  long  for  some  interruption  of 
this  melodious  current, — some  cessation  of  this  stream  of  language, 

"    '^  Wliich  runs,  and  as  it  runs,  for  ever  would  run  on.*' 

Undoubtedly  (he  style  of  the  Decameron  is  too  musical  and  diffuse.  The  mo^ 
tragic  and  the  most  comic  events,  description,  narrative,  and  dialogue,  are 
all  given  with  the  same  plethoric  fulness,  the  same  ''solemn  loquacioitf- 
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ness*  *  of  expression,  which  has  since  tinged  Ihe  whole  lileratiire  of  Italy. 
But  though  objectionable  as  a  whole,  it  is  peculiarly  calculated  to  produce 
an  efTect  in  tales  of  a  quiet  and  pensive  cast ;  and  tlie  recollection  of  some 
particular  passages  of  melancholy  beauty  which  we  have  long  ago  read, 
must  often  recur,  we  think,  to  tlie  mind  of  every  one  who  is  not  insensible 
to  the  pathos  of  sound. 

To  us  the  great  charm  of  the  Decameron  consists,  not  so  much  in  the 
effect  of  particular  tales,  as  in  the  peculiarly  happy  manner  in  which  the 
Tast  and  varied  materials  it  contains  have  been  arranged,  so  that  each 
occupies  its  proper  share  of  importance  and  attention.     The  great  aim  of 
Boccaccio  seems  to  have  been  to  avoid  all  exaggeration,  to  render  nothing 
too  prominent  or  engrossing,  to  exliibit  sketches  rather  than  pictures  of  life. 
The  spirit  of  the  middle  ages  rises  indeed  before  us,  but  its  form  is  misty  and 
dim.    The  actors  of  his  Dramas — the  petty  princes  and  rude  nobles  of 
Italy,  monks,  nuns,  pilgrims,  merchants,  usurers,  robbers,  and  peasants — 
|Miss  before  us  as  in  a  brilliant  but  rapid  procession,  where  the  eye  has  no 
time  to  pause  on  individuals,  and  the  mind  retains  httle  beyond  the  impres- 
aoD,  that  a  stately  and  imposing  pageant  has  gone  by.    The  moving  picture 
of  the  Decameron  is  purposely  painted  in  a  calm  and  subdued  tone,  with  no 
^ng  lights  or  deep  shadows,  but  tinged  all  over  with  a  soft  glow  of  kindly 
feeling,  and  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  serenity  and  repose.    Nothing  is 
glaring,  nothing  oppressive :  pathos  and  humour,  incident  and  description, 
Kctivity  and  repose  succeed  each  other  as  in  the  drama  of  life,  none  engross- 
ing attention,  none  excluding  another,  butall  blending  in  tempered  harmony. 
rbe  vast  range  of  Boccaccio's  mind,  which  prevented  any  exclusive  devotion 
o  one  class  of  feelings,  is  imaged  forth  in  the  infinite  variety  of  the  Deca- 
neroo;  and  the  admirably  balanced  union  of  powers  which  he  possessed,  in 
he  proround  art  with  which  its  discordant  materials  are  reduced  to  a  con- 
;ic<«o*.f  whole. 

In  fact,  rhen  we  begin  to  analyze  more  minutely  the  features  of  Boccao- 
lio's  mind,  ii  will  at  once  be  seen  that  his  strength  lay  in  their  union. 
Character  painting:  was  not  the  mode  of  the  age ;  and  Boccaccio  was  even 
ess  gifted  in  this  rCo^3ct  than  his  contemporary,  our  own  Chaucer,  as  the 
east  comparison  of  the  personages  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  with  those  in 
he  Decameron,  will  evince.  Boccaccio's  are  distinguished  merely  by  sta- 
ion  or  sex ;  each  of  Chaucer's  is  marked  by  such  characteristic  traits,  that 
le  cannot  possibly  be  confounded  with  his  companion.  '*I  know  them 
ill,"  says  Dryden,  '*as  well  as  if  I  had  supped  with  tliem."  Chaucer 
Minted  by  minute  touches,  by  the  observance  of  small  traits  of  character, 
ind  even  of  language.  Boccaccio  saw  only  the  broader  shades  of  distinc- 
tioD,  and  painted  what  he  saw.  In  the  same  way,  his  pathos,  though 
pleasing,  is  rarely  deep.  It  seldom  agitates  the  mind  with  any  strong  emo- 
tion, or  leaves  any  other  impression  on  the  memory  but  that  of  a  vague  sofl- 
pess.  His  humour  we  cannot  help  thinking  exceedingly  indifferent ;  and, 
indeed,  this  remark  applies  to  the  whole  series  of  Italian  Novels,  nothing 
being,  in  general,  more  melancholy  than  their  wit,  or  more  forced  than 
thdr  humour.  Coarse  allusions  to  personal  defects,  and  practical  jokes, 
are  the  wit  of  a  rude  age ;  true  wit  and  ingenious  pleasantry  is  the  produc- 
tion of  a  very  advanced  slate  of  civilization  ;  and  Boccaccio  only  reflected, 
>n  Ihis  particular,  the  manners  of  his  limes.     Neither  do  we  think  that  his 

*  "  Feierliche  gcschwalzigkeit."    Boulcrwek. 
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ix*|il  iff  llH^Klooifiy  porlrailof  IIh;  |iliiKiJ(%  and  in  homtt  f(r;w  of  Uh?  nifatffe'  ^  ^ 
criptionH  wlikli  iintfaa;  or  <:undiifi(*.  lii«)  lahffi  of  (;adi  day,  tlM«n$iK  IHttellul  t 
i»n  Ik;  r^allcd  forcible  orddined.     TIk?  vivadty  and  dcarnew  of  lh«ide«  ! 
M;em  alwaya  to  tn;  aacrificcd  to  i\w  olalioralf?  \HA\hh  of  llie  style.  [ 
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Wc  find  lilth;  of  th<}  »iilhor  of  (^al<;h  WillianiH  in  tim  \trnhi*ni  work,f*;k  I  ' 
C(*|)l  the  name  in  the  liti<5-|Mi(£(i.     Kittier  wearechan^ed,  or  Mr.  Godwin ii  : 
chanKC'd,  nUtv/i  Im$  wroti)  that  niaMlifrly  |H;rformanc<;.     We  nfiiKsinhir  tk»  '^ 
firnt  time  of  reading  it  well,  thouKli  now  lon;^  ago.     fn  addition  U^  fimm'  r 
giilarity  and  Hii^r|friae  occasioned  by  Mxiing  a  romance  written  hy  ar  pbihw-   * 
pher  and  iMititician,  what  a  qnickenirtg  of  the  pulm, — what  an  iMleraalii  ^' 
the  prognifM  of  the  Htr)ry, — what  an  c^ger  curiof  ity  in  divining  Itic  fotiire,-*  j^ 
what  an  individuality  and  i^ontraKt  in  the  character*,— what  an  elevation  anl  r 
what  a  fall  waathat  of  Falkland; — how  we  bdt  for  hia  blighleil|jo{jei,liii  > 
ri;morm$,  and  deii|Kiir,  and  took  part  with  Caleb  Williama  aa  hiaordiM)  ^ 
and  unformed  a<;ntimenta  are  brougiit  out,  and  rendered  more  and  man  * 
acute  bv  the  force  of  circum0tan<;eft,  till  hurried  on  by  an  increaaing  and  ii- 
eonlrollable  im|Mjlws  he  iuma  uiion  hia  proud  lHfneiu;tor  and  unreleoliif;  , 
|i«fra(;cuCrir,  and  m  a  mortal  atruggie  overthrowa  him  on  tlie  vantage-grooad    ^ 
of  humanity  and  juhticet    There  m  not  a  mornent'a  |)ause  in  tlieadieaw  | 
iMiulimenta:  the  breath  ia  aua|M$nded,  the  facultiea  wound  ui»  to  thehigbat   * 

InUih,  BH  we  read,    Page  after  page  ia  greedily  devoureiL     Ttiera  ii  m  ' 
ay ing  down  tlie  iMiok  till  we  come  to  the  end ;  and  even  then  the  worda  ilill 
ring  in  our  earH,  nor  do  the  mental  apparitiona  ever  paaa  awav  from  ik 
eye  of  mem<>ry.    Few  lutukH  have  mad<;  a  greati5r  impreaaion  tlian  Cakb 
Williama  on  ita  (irat  ap|M;a ranee.     It  wart  read,  admins/,  parodied,  drama- 
tia<;d.     All  parti<;a  joininJ  in  ita  praiM$,     ThoH($  (not  a  few;  who  at  Uie  iim 
favoured  Mr.  (lO^lwura  political  principleM,  liaik^d  it  aaa  msw  triumph  oflw 
powera,  and  an  a  pniof  that  the  Htoiciftm  of  the  d^>clrinea  he  inculcated  did 
not  ariHe  from  any  deflect  of  warmth  or  cnthuhiahm  of  f<f<ding,  and  that  bi« 
alMlract  ap<iCijlationa  wens  grounded  in,  and  aanetioned  by,  au  intimak 
knowbi^lge  of,  and  rare  felicity  in,  developing  tlie  actual  viciaailjjdea  fif  bu- 
manlife.     On  the  other  hand,  Iuk  enemiea,  or  tluMc?  who  lo<jkisd  witlii 
miktun;  of  dirtjike  and  fear  at  the  avHtem  of  (.dhifw  advancfid  in  the  Enquirji 
amcerninff  Political  Juniicif,  Wirn;  diKpoa<;d  to  bfrgive  the  ftuthor'a  |iari- 
doxcH  for  llie  truth  of  imitation  with  which  hi;  bad  depicti;d  prevailing  piv- 
aiouK,  and  were  glad  to  have  aometbing  in  which  they  could  aympalhitf 
with  a  man  of  i»o  mean  ca|nicity  or  attainmenta.   At  any  rale,  it  waa  a  n«v 
andfOarllin;/  event  in  lik^rary  hiai^try  for  a  metaphyaician  to  wridi  a  po|iulir 
romances.    I'be  thing  took,  aa  all  diaplavH  of  unfrirea<H;u  talent  do  with  the 
public.     Mr,  tiodwin  wan  thought  a  man  f>f  very  i>owerfiil  and  veraalife 
geniuH ;  and  in  him  the  underatanding  an<l  tlie   imagination    ndkcted  a 
mutual  and  daz/jing  light  u|Vin  <»ch  other,     ilia  St.l>*.«in  iM  not  U-vmu  llir 
wonder,  nor  Itu;  public  admiration  of  him,  or  rather  ''h<5(;med  likeanollrr 

*  i;U>UiU%Vy,  4  TjK;,  by  liii:  Auilior  vt  Cuk-ii  Wilti4|iM, -Vul.  ii.  jia;^  1^.     \\.n\  ISJU. 
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mdrn  riicn  oo  mid-noon/'  But  from  that  time  lie  ha»done  noUiing  of  su- 
perlative merit.  He  has  imitated  lumself,  and  Dot  well.  He  ha»  changed 
4ho  glittering  spear,  which  always  detected  truth  or  novelty,  for  »  leaden 
foil.  We  cannot  say  of  his  last  work  (Cloudeslcy), — '*  Even  in  his  ashes 
live  his  wonted  fires."  The  story  ifr  cast  indeed  something  in.  the  same 
moulds  as  Caleb  Williams;  but  they  are  not  (illed  and  running  over  with 
molten  passion,  or  with,  scalding  tears.  The  situations  and  characters, 
though  forced  and  extreme,  are  without  eflect  Trom  the  want  of  juxtaposi- 
tion and  collision..  Cloudesley  (the  elder]  is  like  Caleb  Williams,  a  person 
of  low  origin,  and  rebels  against  his  patron  and  employer;  but  lie  remains 
a  characterless,  passive,  inefficient  agent  to  the  last,-<-formiBg  his  plans  and 
resolutions  at  a  distance, — not.  whirled  from  expedient  to  expedient^  nor 
driven  from  one  sleepless  hiding-place  to  another;  and  his  lordly  and  eon- 
science-stricken  accomplice  (Danvers)  keeps  his  state  in  like  manner,  brood- 
ing over  his  guilt  and  remorse  in  soutude,  with  scarce  an  object  or  eflbrt 
to  vary  the  round  of  his  reflections^—^  lengthened  paraphrase  of  grief.  The 
only  dramatic  incidents  in  the  course  of  the  narrative  are,  the  sudden  me- 
lanoorphosis  oC  the  Florentine  Count  Camaldoli  into  the  robber  St.  Elnto, 
and  the  unexpected  and  opporlune  arrival  of  Lord  Danvers  in  person,  with 
a coach-and-lbur  and  liveries^  akNaples,  Justin  time  to  save  his  ill-treated 
nephew  from  a  violent  dealii.  The  rest  is  a  well-written  essay,,  or  themes 
composed  as  an  exercise  to.  gain  a  mastery  of  style  and  topics^ 

There  is«  indeed,  no  falling  off  in  point  of.  style  or  command  of  language 
in  the  work  before  us.  Cloudesley  is  better  written  tlian  Caleb  Williams. 
The  expression  is  everywhere  terse,  vigorous,  elegant ;— ^  polished  mirror 
without  a  wrinkle.  But  tlie. spirit  of  the  execution  is  lost  in  the  inertness  of 
the  subject-matter.  There  is  a  dearth  of  invention,  a  want  of  character  and 
grouping.  There  are  clouds  of  reflections  without  any  new  occasion  to  call 
them  forth : — an  eximnded  flow  of  words  without  a  single  pointed  remark. 
A  want  of  acutencss  and  originality  is  not  a  fault  that  is  generally  charge- 
able upon  our  author's  writings.  Nor  do  wo  lay  the  blame  upon  him  now, 
but  upon  circumstances.  Uad'Mr.  Godt^in  >cen .  bred  .a^  monk,  and  lived  in 
the  good  old  times^.  he  would  assuredly  either  havehocn  burnt  as  a  frec- 
thinker,*or  have  been  rewarded  with  amttre,  for  a  tenth  part  of  the  learning 
and  talent  he  has  displayed.  He  might  have  reposed  on  a  rich  benefice, 
and  the  reputation  he  had  earned,  enjoying  the  otium  cum  digniialc,  or  at 
most  relieving  his  official  cares  by  revising  successive  editions  of  his  former 
productions,  and  enshrining  them  in  cases  of  sandal-wood  and  crimson 
velvet-  in  some  cloistered  hall  or  princely,  library.  He  miglU  then  have 
<souiied 

"  retired  (etetfre, 

That  in  trim  gardeus  takes  iUf  pleasure ,^-^ 

have  seen  his  peaches  rifycn  in  tlie  sun ;  and  smiling  secure  on  fortune  and 
on  fiame,  have  repeated  with  complacency  the  moiio^Horas  noii  numero 
ni€i  Serenas  !  But  an  author  by  profession  knows  nothing  of  all  this.  His 
is  only  **the  iron  rod,  the  torturing  hour."  He  lies  **  stretched  upon  the 
rack  oif  restless  ecstasy  :*'  he  runs  the  everlasting  gauntlet  of  public  opinion. 
He  must  write  on,  and  if  ho  had  the  strength  of  Hercules  and  tbj  wit  qf 
Mercury,  he  must  in  the-end  write  himself  down. 

^^  And  likv  a  galkint  hone,  falU  u .in  fir»t  raiik, . 
Lien  there  for  i>aveincut  to  the  uhjcct  ccir. 
O'erruu  and  trampkd  ou.'^ 
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He  cannot  lei  well  done  alone.  He  cannot  take  his  stand  on  what  he  has 
already  achieved,  and  say,  Let  it  be  a  durable  monument  to  me  and  mine, 
and  a  covenant  between  me  and  the  world  for  ever  I  He  is  called  upon  for 
perpetual  new  exertions,  and  urged  forward  by  ever-craving  necessities. 
The  %€olf  must  be  kept  from  the  door ;  the  printers  devil  must  not  go 
empty-handed  away.  He  makes  a  second  attempt,  and  though  equal  per- 
Iiaps  to  the  first,  because  it  does  not  excite  the  same  surprise,  it  falls  tame 
and  flat  on  the  public  mind.  If  he  pursues  the  real  bent  of  his  genius,  he 
is  thought  to  grow  dull  and  monotonous ;  or  if  he  varies  his  style,  and  tries 
to  cater  for  the  capricious  appetite  of  the  town,  he  either  escapes  by  miracle, 
or  breaks  down  that  way,  amidst  the  shout  of  the  multitude  and  the  condo- 
lence of  friends,  to  see  the  idol  of  the  moment  pushed  from  its  pedestal,  and 
reduced  to  its  proper  level.  There  is  only  one  living  writer  who  can  pass 
through  this  ordeal ;  and  if  he  had  barely  written  half  what  he  has  done, 
his  reputation  would  have  been  none  the  less.  His  inexhaustible  facility 
makes  the  willing  world  believe  there  is  not  much  in  it.  Still,  there  is  no 
alternative.  Popularity,  like  one  of  the  Danaides,  imposes  impossible  tasks 
on  her  votary, — to  pour  water  into  sieves,  to  reap  the  wind.  If  he  does 
nothing,  he  is  forgotten ;  if  he  attempts  more  than  he  can  perform,  he  gets 
laughed  at  for  his  pains.  He  is  impelled  by  circumstances  to  fresh  sacrifices 
of  time,  of  labour,  and  of  self-respect ;  parts  with  well-earned  fame  for  a 
newspaper  pufT,  and  sells  his  birth-right  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  In  the 
meanwhile,  the  public  wonder  why  an  author  writes  so  badly  and  so  much. 
With  all  his  efforts,  he  builds  no  house,  leaves  no  inheritance,  lives  from 
hand  to  mouth,  and  though  condemned  to  daily  drudgery  for  a  precarious 
subsistence,  is  expected  to  produce  none  but  works  of  first-rate  genius.  No; 
learning  unconsecrated,  unincorporated,  unendowed,  is  no  match  for  the 
importunate  demands  and  thoughtless  ingratitude  of  the  reading  public. 

"  O,  let  DOt  virtue  seek 


Remuneratiun  for  the  thing  it  was ! 

To  have  done,  is  to  hang, 

Quite  out  of  fashion,  like  a  rustj  mail 

In  monumental  mockery ; — 

That  all,  with  one  consent,  praise  new-bom  gaudes. 

Though  they  are  made  and  moulded  of  things  past ; 

And  give  to  dust,  that  is  a  little  gilt. 

More  laud  than  gilt  o'er-dosted." 

If  we  wished  to  please  Mr.  Godwin,  we  should  say  that  his  last  worlk 
was  his  best ;  but  we  cannot  do  this  in  justice  to  him  or  to  ourselves.  Its 
j^reatest  fault  is,  that  (as  Mr.  Bayes  would  have  declared)  there  is  nothing 
*Mo  elevate  and  surprise"  in  it.  There  is  a  story,  to  be  sure,  but  you 
know  it  all  beforehand,  just  as  well  as  after  having  read  the  book.  It  is 
like  those  long  straight  roads  that  travellers  complain  of  on  the  Continent, 
where  you  see  from  one  end  of  your  day's  journey  to  the  other,  and  carry 
the  same  prospect  with  you,  like  a  map  in  your  hand,  the  whole  way. 
Mr.  Godwin  has  laid  no  ambuscade  for  the  unwary  reader — no  picturesque 
group  greets  the  eye  as  you  pass  on — no  sudden  turn  at  an  angle  places  you 
on  the  giddy  verge  of  a  precipice.  Nevertheless,  our  author's  counge 
never  flags.  Mr.  Godwin  is  an  eminent  rhetorician ;  and  he  shows  it  in 
this,  that  he  expatiates,  discusses,  amplifies,  with  equal  fervour,  and  un- 
abated ingenuity,  on  the  merest  accidents  of  the  way-side,  or  common-places 
of  human  life.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  youth  of  eleven  or  twelve  vears  of 
age  is  ifllroduGcd  upon  the  carpet,  the  author  sets  himself  to  show,'  with  a 
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s  candour  and  communicaliveness,  what  the  peculiar  features  of 
iod  of  life  are,  and  *'  takes  an  inventory''  of  all  the  particulars,-* 

sparkling  eyes,  roses  in  the  cheeks,  a  smooth  forehead,  flaxen 
lasticity  of  limb,  lively  animal  spirits,  and  all  the  flush  of  hope, — as 
)re  describing  a  novelty,  or  some  terra  incognita,  to  the  reader.  In 
iner,  when  a  young  man  of  twenty  is  confined  in  a  dungeon  as 
ig  to  a  gang  of  banditti,  and  going  to  be  hanged,  great  pains  are  taken 

three  or  four  pages  to  convince  us,  that  at  that  period  of  life  this 
;ry  agreeable  prospect;  that  the  feelings  of  youth  are  more  acute 
^uine  than  those  of  age ;  that,  therefore,  we  are  to  take  a  due  and 
onate  interest  in  the  tender  years  and  blighted  hopes  of  the  younger 
ey;  and  that  if  any  means  could  be  found  to  rescue  him  from  his 
perilous  situation,  it  would  be  a  great  relief,  not  only  to  him,  but 
imane  and  compassionate  persons.  Every  man's  strength  is  his 
(s,  and  turns  in  some  way  or  other  against  himself.  Mr.  Godwin 
1  so  long  accustomed  to  trust  to  his  own  powers,  and  to  draw  upon 

resources,  that  he  comes  at  length  to  imagine  that  he  can  build  a 
f  words  upon  nothing.  When  he  lavished  the  colours  of  style,  and 
berant  strength  of  his  fancy,  on  descriptions  like  those  of  the  cha- 
I  Margaret,  the  wife  of  St.  Leon,  or  of  his  musings  in  the  dungeon 
em  Gabor,  or  of  his  enthusiasm  on  discovering  the  philosopher's 
nd  being  restored  to  youth  and  the  plenitude  of  joy  by  drinking  the 
yita ; — or  when  he  recounts  the  long  and  lasting  despair  which 
h1  that  utter  separation  from  his  kind,  and  that  deep  solitude  which 
I  him  into  crowds  and  cities, — deeper  and  more  appalling  than  the 
I  of  Bethlem  Gabor, — we  were  never  weary  of  being  borne  along  by 
[en  tide  of  eloquence,  supplied  from  the  true  sources  of  passion  and 
But  when  he  bestows  the  same  elaboration  of  phrases,  and  arti- 
*angement  of  sentences,  to  setofl"  the  most  trite  and  obvious  truisms, 
ess  it  has  to  us  a  striking  eflect  of  the  hathos. 

lavo  a  graver  charge  yet  to  bring  against  Mr.  Godwin  on  the  score 
than  that  it  leads  him  into  useless  amplification  :  from  his  desire 
3ind  give  eflect  to  his  descriptions,  he  runs  diflerent  characters  andl 
into  one  another.  By  not  stopping  short  of  excess  and  hyperbole,, 
;  the  line  of  distinction,  and  "o'ersteps  the  modesty  of  nature."" 
iharaclers  are  patterns  of  vice  or  virtue.  They  are  carried  to  ex- 
— they  are  abstractions  of  woe,  miracles  of  wit  and  gaiety, — gifted 
3ry  grace  and  accomplishment  that  can  be  enumerated  in  the  same 
nd  they  are  not  only  prodigies  in  themselves,  but  destined  to  im-« 
enown,  though  we  have  never  heard  of  their  names  before.  This 
HG  a  veteran  in  the  art,  but  like  the  raptures  of  some  boardingHSchoo) 
love  with  every  new  face  or  dress  she  sees.  It  is  difficult  to  say 
is  the  most  extraordinary  genius,-*the  improwisatore  Bernardino 
,  or  his  nephew,  Francesco,  or  young  Julian.  Mr.  Godwin  still  sees 
eyes  of  youth."  Irene  is  a  Greek,  the  model  of  beauty  and  of  con- 
ith.  Eudocia,  her  maid,  who  marries  the  elder  Cloudesley,  is  a 
too,  and  nearly  as  handsome  and  as  exemplary  in  her  conduct, 
3n  the  same  principle,  tlie  account  of  Irene's  devotion  to  her  father 
'  husband,  is  by  no  means  clearly  discriminated.  The  spiritual 
is  exaggerated  till  it  is  confounded  with  the  passionate ;  and  the  pas^ 
is  spiritualized  in  the  same  incontinence  of  tropes  and  figures,  till  it 
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loses  its  (lislinclive  character.     Each  sentiment,  by  being  overdone,  is 

iieutraHzed  into  a  sort  of  platonics.     It  is  obvious  to  remark,  that  the  norel 

of  Cloudesloy  has  no  hero,  no  principal  figure.     The  attention  b  divided, 

and  wavers  between  Meadows,  who  is  a  candidate  for  the  reader's  symjMtby 

through  the  first  half  volume,  and  whose  affairs  and  love  adventures  at  St. 

Petersburg  aro  huddled  up  in  haste,  and  broke  off  in  the  middle ;  I^ 

Danvers,  who  is  tlic  guilty  sufferer ;  Cloudesley,  his  sullen,  dilatory  Mentor; 

and  Julian,  (the  supposed  offspring  of  Cloudesley,  but  real  son  of  Lord 

Alton,  and  nephew  of  Lord  Danvers,)  who  turns  out  the  fortunate  youth uf 

the  piece.   The  story  is  awkwardly  told.   Meadows  begins  it  willi  an  account 

of  himself,  and  a  topographical  description  of  the  Russian  empire,  which 

has  nothing  to  do  with  the  subject;  and  nearly  tlirough  the  remainder  uf 

the  work,  listens  to  a  speech  of  Lord  Danvers,  recounting  his  own  history 

.and  tliat  of  Julian,  which  lasts  for  six  hundred  pages  without  interruplia 

or  slop.    It  is  the  longest  parenthesis  in  a  narrative  that  (wer  was  known. 

Meadows  then  emerges  from  his  incognito  once  more,  as  if  he  had  been  Irid 

behind  a  curtain,  and  gives  the  coup-de-grace  to  his  own  auto-biography, 

and  the  lingering  sufferings  of  his  patron.    The  plot  is  borrowed^from  a  rd 

event  that  took  place  concerning  a  disputed  succession  in  the  middle  of  tke 

last  century,  and  which  gave  birth  not  long  after  to  a  novel  with  the  title  of 

Anne»ley.    Wo  should  like  to  meet  with  a  copy  of  this  work,  in  orderlo 

see  how  a  writer  of  less  genius  would  get  to  the  end  of  his  task,  and  cany 

the  reader  along  with  him  without  the  aid  of  those  subtle  researches  aid 

lofty  declamations  with  which  Mr.  Godwin  has  supplied  the  place  of  lads 

and  circumstances.    The  published  trial,  wo  will  hazard  a  conjecture,  has 

more  '  *  mark  and  likelihood''  in  it.    This  is  the  beauty  of  Sir  Walter  Soott : 

he  takes  a  legend  or  an  actual  character  as  he  finds  it,  while  other  writers 

think  they  have  not  performed  their  engagements  and  acquitted  tliemselvfs 

with  applause,  till  they  have  slobbered  over  the  plain  face  of  nature  vhh 

paint  and  varnish  of  their  own.    They  conceive  that  truth  is  a  plagiarism, 

and  the  thing  as  it  happened  a  forgery  and  imposition  on  the  public.   They 

£tand  right  before  their  subject,  and  say  "  Kay,  but  hear  me  first!"    We 

know  no  other  merit  in  the  Author  of  Waverley  than  that  he  is  never  th'c 

opaifue,  obtrusive  body,  getting  in  the  way  and' eclipsing  the  sun  oftratli 

and  nature,  which  shines  with  broad  universal  light  through  his  differeri 

works.     If  we  were  to  describe  the  secret  of  this  author's  success  in  thm 

words,  we  should  say,  that  it  consists  in  the  absence  o/egotism. 

Mr.  Godwin,  in  his  preface,  remarks,  that  as  Caleb  Williams  was  intcndci 
as  a  paraphrase  of ''  Blue  Beard,"  the  present  work  may  be  regarded  as 
paraphrase  of  the  story  of  the  "Children  in  the  Woo<l."  Multum  abiudi 
imago,  lie  has  at  least  contrived  to  take  the  sting  of  simplicity  outofil 
It  is  a  very  adult,  self-conscious  set  of  substitutes  he  has  given  us  forth 
two  children,  wandering  hand-in-hand,  the  robin-redbreast,  and  their  leal 
bed.  The  grand  eloquence,  the  epic  marcii  of  Cloudesley,  is  beyund  th 
ballad-style.  In  a  word,  the  fault  of  this  and  some  other  of  tlie  author 
(iroductions  is,  that  the  critical  and  didactic  part  overlays  the  narrative  an 
dramatic  part;  as  we  see  in  some  editions  of  the  poets,  where  tliere  are t« 
lines  of  original  text,  and  the  rest  of  the  page  is  heavy  with  the  lumber  an 
pedantry  of  the  commentators.  The  writer  does  not  call  characters  from  tl: 
dead,  or  conjure  them  from  the  regions  of  fancy,  to  paint  their  peculiar  |)Ii; 
siognomy,  or  tell  us  Iheir  story,  so  much  as  (like  the  anatomisly  todissi< 
and  demonstrate  on  the  insertion  of  the  bones,  the  springs  of  the  musclc- 
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tnd  those  understood  principles  of  life  and  motion  which  are  common  to  the 
ipecies.  Now,  in  a  novel,  we  want  the  individual,  and  not  the  genus.  The 
talc  of  Cloudeslcy  is  a  dissertation  on  remorse.  Besides,  this  truth  of 
acience  is  often  a  diflerent  thing  from  the  truth  of  nature,  which  is  modified 
by  a  thousand  accidents,  ''subject  to  all  the  skyey  influences;" — not  a 
mechanical  principle,  brooding  over  and  working  every  thing  out  of  itself. 
Nothing,  therefore,  gives  so  little  appearance  of  a  resemblance  to  reality  as 
(his  abstract  identity  and  violent  continuity  of  purpose.  Not  to  say  that 
this  cutting  up  and  probing  of  the  internal  feelings  and  motives,  without 
a  reference  to  external  objects,  tends,  like  the  operations  of  the  airatomist, 
to  give  a  morbid  and  unwholesome  taint  to  the  surrounding  atmosphere. 
Mr.  Godwin's  mind  i&,  we  conceive,  essentially  active,  and  therefore  may 
naturally  be  expected  to  wear  itself  out  sooner  than  those  that  are  passive 
to  external  impressions,  and  receive  continual  new  accessions  to  their  stock 
of  knowledge  and  acquirement : — 

"A  fiery  soul  that,  working  out  its  way. 

Fretted  the  pigmy  body  to  decay, 
Aad  o'er-infonn'd  iUi  tenement  of  clay." 

That  some  of  this  author's  latter  works  are  (in  our  judgment)  compara- 
tively feeble,  is,  therefore,  no  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  and  still  less  is  it 
matter  of  reproach  or  triumph.  We  look  upon  it  as  a  consequence  inci- 
dent to  that  constitution  of  mind  and  operation  of  the  faculties.  To  quar- 
rel with  the  author  on  this  account,  is  to  reject  a41  that  class  of  excellence  of 
which  he  is  tlie  representative,  and  perhaps  stands  at  the  head.  A  writer 
who  gives  us  himaelj)  cannot  do  this  twenty  times  following.  He  gives 
us  the  best  and  most  prominent  part  of  himself  first :  and  afterwards  *'  but 
the  lees  and  dregs  remain."  If  a  writer  takes  patterns  and  fiic-aimiles  of 
external  objects,  he  may  give  us  twenty  different  works,  each  belter  than 
the  other,  though  this  is  not  likely  to  happen.  Such  a  one  makes  use  of 
the  universe  as  his  common-place  book  ;  and  there  is  no  end  of  the  quan- 
tity or  variety.  The  other  sort  of  genius  is  his  own  microcosm,  deriving 
almost  all  from  within  ;  and  as  this  is  different  from  every  thing  else,  and 
IS  to  be  had  at  no  other  source,  so  it  soon  degenerates  into  a  repetition  of 
itself,  and  is  confined  within  circumscribed  limits.  We  do  not  rank  our- 
selves in  the  number  of  **  those  base  plebeians,"  as  Don  Quixote  expresses 
it,  '♦  who  cry  Long  life  to  the  conqueror  F  And,  so  far,  the  author  is  better 
off  tlian  the  warrior,  that  **  after  a  thousand  victories  once  foiled,"  ho  does 
not  remain  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 

'^  And  all. the  rest  forgot,  for  wliich  be  toil'd.** 

He  is  not  judged  of  by  his  last  performance,  but  his  best, — that  which  is 
«een  farthest  off,  and  stands  out  with  time  and  distance ;  and,  in  this  respect, 
Mr.  Godwin  may  point  to  more  than  one  monument  of  his  powers  of  no 
mean  height  and  durability.  As  we  do  not  look  upon  books  as  fashions, 
and  think  that  **  a  great  man's  memory  may  last  more  than  half  a  year," 
we  still  look  at  our  author's  talents  with  the  same  respect  as  ever — on  his 
industry  and  perseverance  under  some  discouragements  with  more ;  and  wo 
shall  try  to  explain,  as  briefly  and  impartially  as  we  can,  in  what  the  pecu- 
liarity of  his  genius  consists,  and  on  what  his  claim  to  distinction  is  founded. 

Mr.  Godwin,  we  suspect,  regards  his  FoliticalJuatice  as  his  great  work 
—his  passport  to  immortality ;  or  perhaps  he  balances  between  this  and 
Caleb  fViUiams.    Now,  it  is  something  for  a  man  to  have  two.  works  of  so 
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•  opposite  a  kind  about  which  he  and  his  admirers  can  be  at  a  loss  to  say^  io   f 
which  he  has  done  best.    We  never  heard  his  title  to  originality  in  either   ^ 
of  these  performances  called  in  question  :  yet  they  are  as  distinct,  as  to  style    ^ 
and  subject-matter,  as  if  two  different  persons  wrote  them.    No  one  in  read-   ^' 
ing  the  philosophical  treatise  would  suspect  the  embryo  romance :  those   ^ 
who  personally  know  Mr.  Godwin  would  as  little  anticipate  either.    The    ^ 
man  differs  from  the  author,  at  least  as  mudi  as  the  author  in  this  case    ^ 
.  apparently  did  from  himself.  It  is  as  if  a  magician  had  produced  some  mi^tj    ^ 
feat  of  his  art  without  warning.    He  is  not  deeply  learned ;  nor  is  he  much    ^ 
beholden  to  a  knowledge  of  the  world :  he  has  no  passion  but  a  love  of  fame,    * 
or  we  may  add  to  this  another,  the  love  of  truth,  for  he  has  never  betrayed    - 
his  cause  or  swerved  from  his  principles,  to  gratify  a  little  temporary  vanity : 
his  senses  are  not  acute :  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  he  is  a  man  of  great 
capacity  and  of  uncommon  genius.    How  is  this  seeming  contradiction  to  be 
reconciled?    Mr.  Godwin  is  by  way  of  distinction  and  emphasis  an  author;    - 
he  is  so  not  only  by  habit,  but  by  nature,  and  by  the  whole  turn  of  his  mind. 
To  make  a  book  is  with  him  the  prime  end  and  use  of  creation.    His  is  the    ' 
scholastic  character  handed  down  in  its  integrity  to  the  present  day.     If  he 
had  cultivated  a  more  extensive  intercourse  with  the  world,  with  nature,  or 
even  with  books,  he  would  not  have  been  what  he  is — ^he  could  not  have 
done  what  he  has  done.    Mr.  Godwin  in  society  is  nothing;  but  shut  him  op 
by  himself,  set  him  down  to  write  a  book, — it  is  then  that  the  electric  span 
begins  to  unfold  itself, — to  expand,  to  kindle,  to  illume,  to  melt,  or  shatter 
all  in  its  way.    With  little  knowledge  of  the  subject,  with  little  interest  in 
it  at  first,  he  turns  it  slowly  in  his  mind,^ne  suggestion  gives  rise  io 
another, — he  calls  home,  arranges,  scrutinizes  his  thoughts ;  he  bends  his 
whole  strength  to  his  task ;  he  seizes  on  some  one  view  more  striking  than 
the  rest,  he  holds  it  with  a  convulsive  grasp, — ^he  will  not  let  it  go ;  and  this 
is  the  clue  that  conducts  him  triumphantly  through  the  labyrinth  of  doubt 
and  obscurity.     Some  leading  truth,  some  master-passion,  is  the  secret  of 
his  daring  and  his  success,  which  he  winds  and  turns  at  his  pleasure,  like 
Perseus  his  winged  steed.    An  idea  having  once  taken  root  in  his  mind, 
grows  there  like  a  germ  :  <'  at  first  no  bigger  than  a  mustard-seed, — then 
a  great  tree  overshadowing  the  whole  earth."    The  progress  of  his  reflec- 
tions resembles  the  circles  that  spread  from  a  centre  when  a  stone  is  thrown 
into  the  water.     Every  thing  is  enlarged,  heightened,  refined.     The  blow 
is  repeated  and  each  impression  is  made  more  intense  than  the  last.  What- 
ever strengthens  the  favourite  conception  is  summoned  to  its  aid :  what- 
ever weakens  or  interrupts  it  is  scornfully  discarded.    All  is  the  effect,  not 
of  feeling,  not  of  fancy,  not  of  intuition,  but  of  one  sole  purpose,  and  of  a 
determined  will  operating  on  a  clear  and  consecutive  understanding.    His 
Caleb  Williams  is  the  illustration  of  a  single  passion :  his  Political  Justies 
is  the  single  proposition  or  view  of  a  subject.    In  both,  there  is  the  same 
pertinacity  and  unity  of  design,  the  same  agglomeration  of  objects  round  a 
centre,  the  same  aggrandisement  of  some  one  thing  at  the  expense  of  every 
other,  the  same  sagacity  in  discoverin*;  what  makes  for  its  purpose,  and 
blindness  to  every  thing  but  that.     His  genius  is  not  dramatic;  but  it  has 
something  of  an  heroic  cast;  he  gains  new  trophies  in  intellect,  as  the  con- 
queror overruns  new  provinces  and  kingdoms,  by  patience  and  boldness: 
and  he  is  great  because  he  wills  to  be  so. 

We  have  said  that  Mr.  Godwin  has  shown  great  versatility  of  talent  in 
his  different  works.     The  works  themselves  tiave  considerable  monotony; 
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and  this  must  be  the  case,  since  they  are  all  bottomed  on  nearly  the  same 
principle  of  an  uniform  keeping  and  strict  totality  of  impression.  We  do 
not  hold  with  the  doctrines  or  philosophy  of  the  Enquiry  Concerning  Poli- 
tical Justice;  but  we  should  be  dishonest  to  deny  that  it  is  an  ingenious 
and  splendid — and  we  may  also  add,  useful  piece  of  sophistical  declamation. 
If  Mr.  Godwin  is  not  right,  he  has  shown  what  is  wrong  in  the  view  of 
morality  he  advocates,  by  carrying  it  to  the  utmost  extent  with  unflinching 
spirit  and  ability. 

Mr.  Godwin  was  the  first  whole-iength  broacher  of  the  doctrine  of 
Utility.  He  took  the  whole  duty  of  man — all  other  passions,  affections, 
rules,  weaknesses,  oaths,  gratitude,  promises,  friendship,  natural  piety,  pa- 
triotism,— infused  them  in  the  glowing  cauldron  of  universal  benevolence,. 
and  ground  them  into  powder  under  the  unsparing  weight  of  the  convictions 
of  the  individual  understanding.  The  entire  and  complicated  mass  and 
texture  of  human  society  and  feeling  was  to  pass  through  the  furnace  of  this 
new  philosophy,  and  to  come  out  renovated  and  changed,  without  a  trace 
of  its  former  Gothic  ornaments,  fantastic  disproportions,  embossing,  or  re- 
lief. It  was  as  if  an  angel  had  descended  from  another  sphere  to  promul- 
gate anew  code  of  morality;  and  who,  clad  in  a  panoply  of  light  and  truth, 
unconscious  alike  of  the  artificial  strength  and  inherent  weakness  of  man's 
nature, — supposing  him  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  flesh,  the  world,  or 
the  Devil, — should  lay  down  a  set  of  laws  and  principles  of  action  for  him, 
as  if  he  were  a  pure  spirit.  But  such  a  mere  abstracted  intelligence  would' 
not  require  any  rules  or  forms  to  guide  his  conduct  or  prompt  his  volitions. 
And  this  is  the  effect  of  Mr.  Godwin's  book — to  absolve  a  rational  and  vo- 
luntary agent  from  all  ties,  but  a  conformity  to  the  independent  dictates  and 
strict  obligations  of  the  understanding : — 

^  WiihiD  his  bosom  reigns  another  lord. 
Reason,  sole  judge  and  umpire  of  itself. '^ 

We  own  that  if  man  were  this  pure,  abstracted  essence, — if  he  had  not 
senses,  passions,  prejudices, — if  custom,  will,  imagination,  example,  opinion, 
were  nothing,  and  reason  were  all  in  all; — if  the  author,  in  a  word,  could 
establish  as  the  foundation,  what  he  assumes  as  the  result  of  his  system, 
namely,  the  omnipotence  of  mind  over  matter,  and  the  triumph  of  truth 
over  every  warped  and  partial  bias  of  the  heart — then  we  see  no  objection 
to  his  scheme  taking  place,  and  no  possibility  of  any  other  having  ever  been 
substituted  for  it.  But  this  would  imply  that  the  mind's  eye  can  see  an 
object  equally  well  whether  it  is  near  or  a  thousand  miles  off, — that  we  can 
take  an  interest  in  the  people  in  the  moon,  or  in  ages  yet  unborn,  as  if  they 
were  our  own  flesh  and  blood, — that  we  can  sympathize  with  a  perfect 
stranger,  as  with  our  dearest  friend,  at  a  moment's  notice, — that  habit  is  not 
an  ingredient  in  the  growth  of  affection,  that  no  check  need  be  provided^ 
against  the  strong  bias  of  self-love, — that  we  can  achieve  any  art  or  accom- 
ptishment  by  a  volition,  master  all  knowledge  with  a  thought ;  and  that  in^ 
this  well-disciplined  intuitfon  and  faultless  transparency  of  soul,  we  caa 
take  cognizance  (without  presumption  and  without  mistake)  of  all  causes 
and  consequences,— ^tablish  an  equal  and  impartial  interest  in  the  chain  of 
created  beings,-^iscard  all  petty  feelings  and  minor  claims, — throw  down 
the  obstructions  and  stumbling-4)locks  in  the  way  of  these  grand  cosmo- 
polite views  of  disinterested  philanthropy,  and  hold  the  balance  even  be- 
tween ourselves  and  Sie  universe.    It  "were  **  ^  e.o\i%\MM«v^vs«w  \^:vssS^ 
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to  be  wished,"  and  Mr.  Godwki  is  not  to  bo  taxed  with  blamo  for  having  -^ 
boldly  and  ardently  aspired  to  it.    We  meet  him  on  the  ground,  not  of  tbe  vi 
desirable  but  the  practicable.     It  were  better  that  a  man  were  an  angel  or  v 
a  god  than  what  he  is;  but  he  can  neither  be  one  nor  the  other.    Enclosed   > 
in  the  shell  of  self,  he  sees  a  little  way  beyond  himself,  and  feels  what  7 
concerns  others  still  more  slowly.     To  require  him  to  attain  the  highest    • 
point  of  perfection,  is  to  fling  him  back  to  grovel  in  the  mire  of  sen- 
suality and  selfishness,     lie  must  get  on  by  the  use  and  management  of  -s 
the  faculties  which  God  has  given  him,  and  not  by  striking  more  than  one   • 
half  of  these  with  the  dead  palsy.     To  refuse  to  avail  ourselves  of  mixed  * 
motives  and  imperfect  obligations,  in  a  creature  like  man,  whose  *'  very   ., 
name  is  frailly,"  and  who  is  a  compound  of  contradictions,  is  to  lose  the  sub-  ^ 
stance  in  catching  at  the  shadow.     It  is  as  if  a  man  would  be  enabled  I0  .. 
ily  by  cutting  off  his  legs.     If  we  are  not  allowed  to  love  our  neighbour   ■ 
belter  than  a  stranger,  that  is,  if  habit  and  sympathy  are  to  make  no  part  of  .• 
our  affections,  the  consequence  will  be,  not  that  we  shall  love  a  stranger   ; 
more,  but  tliat  we  shall  love  our  neighbour  less,  and  care  about  nobody  - 
butoursekes.     These  partial  and  personal  attachments  are  '*  the  scale  by  l- 
which  we  ascend"  to  sentiments  of  general  philanthropy.    Are  we  to  act  .; 
upon  pure  speculation,  without  knowing  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  or  ^ 
€ven  the  parties? — for  it  would  come  to  that.    If  we  act  from  a  knowledge  ., 
of  these,  and  bend  all  our  thoughts  and  efforts  to  alleviate  some  immediate   '- 
distress,  are  we  to  take  no  more  interest  in  it  than  in  a  case  of  merely  po*-  ^ 
sible  and  contingent  suffering?    This  is  to  put  the  known  upon  a  level  wilk 
the  unknown,  the  real  with  the  imaginary.     It  is  to  say  that  habit,  sense, 
sympathy,  are  nonentities.    It  is  a  contradiction  in  terms.    But  If  man  weif   - 
such  a  being  as  Mr.  Godwin  supposes,  that  is,  a  perfect  intelligence,  there  . 
would  be  no  contradiction  in  it ;  for  then  he  would  have  the  same  knowledge  . 
of  whatever  was  possible,  as  of  his  gross  and  actual  experience,  and  would  . 
feel  the  same  interest  in  it,  and  act  with  the  same  energy  and  certainty  upon  a 
sheer  hypothesis,  as  now  upon  a  matter  o//aot.   We  can  look  at  theclouds, 
but  we  cannot  stand  upon  them.    Mr.  Godwin  takes  one  element  of  the 
human  mind«  the  understanding,  and  makes  it  the  whole ;  and  hence  he 
falls  into  solecisms  and  extravagancies,  the  more  striking  and  fatal  in  pro- 
portion to  his  own  acuteness  of  reasoning,  and  honesty  of  intention.   He  ba§,  1 
however,  the  merit  of  having  been  the  first  to  show  up  the  abstract,  or  P/i- 
Utarian,  system  of  morality  in  its  fullest  extent,  whatever  may  have  beea 
pretended  to  the  contrary ;  and  those  who  wish  to  study  the  question,  and   i 
not  to  take  it  for  granted,  cannot  do  better  than  refer  to  the;^r9^  edition  of 
the  Enquiry  concerning.  Political  Justice  \  for  afterwards  Mr.  Godwin.  | 
out  of  complaisance  to  the  public,  qualified,  and  in  some  degree  neutralized, 
his  own  doctrines. 

Our  author,  not  contented  with  his  ethical  honours  (for  no  work  of  the 
kind  could  produce  a  stronger  sensation,  or  gain  more  converts  than  this 
did  at  the  time],  determined  to  enter  upon  a  new  career,  and  fling  him  into 
the  arena  once  more;  thus  challenging  public  -  opinion  witli  singular  mag- 
nanimity and  confidence  in  himself.  He  did  not  stand  '*  shivering  on  the 
brink"  of  his  just-acquired  reputation,  and  fear  to  tempt  the  perilous  stream 
of  popular  favour  again.  The  success  of  Caleb  Williams  justified  the  ci- 
periment.  There  was  the  same  hardihood  and  gallantry  of  appeal  in  holh. 
In  the  former  case,  the  author  had  screwed  himself  up  to  the  most  rigid 
logic ;   in  the  latter,  he  gave  unbounded  scope  to  the  suggestions  of  fancy. 
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cannot  bo  denied  Ihat  Mr.  Godwin  is,  in  the  piigilislic  phrase,  an  ofit- 
d'Ouier,    He  does  nol  slop  till  he  *'n»aches  the  verge  of  all  we  Iialc :"  Iji 
to  be  wondered  if  he  sometimes  falls  over?    lie  certainly  did  not  do  this 
Caleb  Williams  or  St.  Leon.   Both  were  eminently  successful ;  and  both, 
we  conceive,  treated  of  subjects  congenial  to  Mr.  Godwin's  mind.    The 
e,  in  the  character  of  Falkland,  embodies  that  love  of  fame  and  passionate 
sped  for  intellectual  excellence,  which  is  a  cherished  inmate  of  the  au- 
or's  bosom;  (the  desire  of  undying  renown  breathes  through  every  page  and 
le  of  the  story,  and  sheds  its  lurid  light  over  the  close,  as  it  has  been  said 
at  the  genius  of  war  blazes  through  the  Iliad ;) — in  the  hero  of  the  other, 
.  Leon,  Mr.  Godwin  has  depicted,  as  well  he  might,  the  feelings  and  habits 
a  solitary  recluse,  placed  in  new  and  imaginary  situations :  but  from  the 
Hlosophical  to  the  romantic  visionary,  there  was  perhaps  but  one  step. 
Te  give  the  decided  preference  to  Caleb  Williams  over  St.  Leon  ;  but  if  it 
more  original  and  interesting,  the  other  is  more  imposing  and  eloquent. 
a  the  sufTering  ami  dying  Falkland,  we  feel  the  heart-strings  of  our  human 
eing  break;  in  the  other  work,  we  are  transported  to  a  state  of  fabulous 
Kistenee,  but  unfolded  with  ample  and  gorgeous  circumstances.    The  palm- 
,^ee  waves  over  the  untrodden  path  of  luxuriant  fiction ;  we  tread  Mith  tip-« 
36  elevation  and  throbbing  heart  to  high  hill-tops  of  boundless  existence  ; 
nd  the  dawn  of  hope  and  renovated  life  makes  strange  music  in  our  breast, 
ike  the  strings  of  Memnon's  harp,  touched  by  the  morning's  sun.    After 
hese  two  works  he  fell  od;  he  could  not  sustain  himself  at  that  height  by 
he  force  of  genius  alone,  and  Mr.  Godwin  has  unfortunately  no  resources 
)ut  his  genius.    He  has  no  Edie  Ochiltree  at  his  elbow.    His  JVew  Man  of 
Feeiing  we  forget ;  though  we  well  remember  the  old  one  by  our  Scottish 
cVddison,  Mackenzie.     Mandeville,  which  followed,  is  morbid  and  dis- 
agreeable; it  is  a  description  of  a  man  and  his  ill  humour,  carried  to  a 
degree  of  derangement.    The  reader  is  left  far  behind.    Mr.  Godwin  has 
attempted  two  plays,  neither  of  which  has  succeeded,  nor  could  succeed.    If 
a  tragedy  consisted  of  a  series  of  soliloquies,  nobody  could  write  it  better 
than  our  author.    But  the  essence  of  the  drama  depends  on  the  alternation 
and  conflict  of  different  passions,  and  Mr.  Godwin's yor/^  is  harping  on  the 
same  string.     Ho  is  a  reformist,  both  as  it  regards  the  world  and  himself. 
It  he  is  told  of  a  fault,  he  amends  it  if  he  can.    His  Life  of  Chaucer  was 
objected  to  as  too  romantic  and  dashing;  and  in  his  late  History  of  the  Com- 
ntOHtcealth,  he  has  gone  into  an  excess  the  other  way.     Wis  style  creeps, 
and  hitches  in  dates  and  authorities.     We  must  not  omit  his  Lives  of  Ed- 
ward and  John  Phillips,  the  nephews  of  Milton — an  interesting  contri- 
bution to  literary  history;  and  his  Observations  on  Judge  Eyre's  Charge 
i9  the  Jury  in  179A, — one  of  the  most  acute  and  seasonable  political 
pamphlets  that  ever  appeared.    He  some  years  ago  wrote  an  Essay  on  Se- 
pdckres^  which  contained  an  idle  project  enough,  but  was  enriched  with 
some  beautiful  reflections  on  old  and  new  countries,  and  on  the  memorials 
of  posthumous  fame.     It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  our  author  should 
maintain  for  twenty  years  that  Mr.  Malthus's  theory  (in  opposition  to  his 
own]  was  unanswerable,  and  then  write  an  answer  to  it,  which  did  not  mnch 
mend  the  matter.     It  is  worth  knowing  (in  order  to  trace  the  history  and 
progress  of  the  intellectual  character)  that  the  author  of  Political  Justice 
and  Caleb  Jf^illiams  commenced  his  career  as  a  dissenting  clergyman ;  and 
the  book-stalls  sometimes  present  a  volume  of  Sermons  by  him,  and,  we 
holicve,  an  English  Grammar 
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We  cannot  U^ll  whtiiUttr  Mr.  (i^^lwin  will  have  reaikin  to  be  pleawsd  vilh 
our  opinion  of  him ;  at  lea.Ht,  hcrnay  dc[K?n<l  on  our  Hincsrity,  and  will  know 
what  it  iff.* 


J- 


JKAN  I*AI;L  FIUKIIHICII  RICIfTEK.t 

Eicepl  by  nann<:,  Jean  Paul  Friedrich  Ricbter  iff  little  known  out  of  G<>r' 
many.  The/)nly  tiling  c^^mnc^ted  with  him,  we  think,  that  baa  rt'nchai  (hh 
Cf>unlry,  im  U\h  aayintf,  imfKirted  by  Madame  de  Sta^l,  and  Ibankfully  futi- 
eted  by  mo*t  new»fiaiK;r  eriti^» : — "  l'rovid<*nci5  haa  ^m^n  to  the  French 
the  empire  of  the  land,  to  the  KngJiKb  that  of  Ibe  a^.*a,  t/>  the  Germana  thahif 
— the  air  */'  Of  tbia  laat  eb*ment,  indeitd,  hia  own  geniua  might  f;a»ily  M^m 
to  have  tHM;n  a  denizfin :  m  fantaalic,  many-colounid,  far-^raapiug,  every- 
way p<!rplexe<l  and  extraordinary,  ia  hia  nuHte  of  writing,  that  to  tramhte 
him  pro|ierly  ia  next  to  impoaaiblo ;  nay,  a  dictionary  of  hia  works  bu 
actually  lH;en  in  |»art  pubtiahed  for  the  tjae  of  German  readera!  Then 
tbinga  have  nsatricted  nia  aphere  of  action,  and  may  long  reatrict  it,  (o  fab 
own  CTiimtry  :  but  there,  in  return,  he  ia  a  favouriti;  of  the  firat  claaa  :  stu- 
died tbrougli  all  hia  intricaciea  with  triialful  a^lmiration,  and  a  lore  which 
UyUsmUm  much.  During  the  laat  forty  yeara,  he  baa  b«;<;n  continually  Mm 
tiui  public,  in  variouH  f^apacilica,  and  growing  gem;rally  in  eati5#;m  wilhil 
ranka  of  critica;  till  at  length,  hia  gainflayera  have  tnieu  either  allenanl  or 
cimvince^t ;  and  Jean  Paul,  at  firat  n!i:kone^]  half-mad,  baa  long  ago  vin- 
dicated hia  aingulariticH  to  nearly  univeraal  Mlinfaction,  and  now  combine 
popularity  with  n*al  depth  of  endowment,  in  |M;rha|>a  a  greater  degrcfc  Ihan 
any  other  writi?r ;  tK*ing  <M;corid  in  the  latter  point  to  acarcely  more  than  one 
of  hia  c/jntem[Kjnjri<7H,  and  in  the  former  K<;cond  to  none. 

The  bif>gra|fby  of  ho  distinguished  a  |H;rHon  coidd  acarr^dy  fail  to  lic  in- 
tensating,  eKfiecially  his  autobiography;  which  ac<:/irdingly  we  wait  f^jf, 
and  may  in  time  aubmit  to  our  readera,  if  it  ai;em  worthy  :  meanwhile,  ite 
hiat/>ry  of  hia  life,  ho  far  aa  outward  even tacharacteri He  it,  may  la^Mati^iD 
few  worda.  lie  wan  born  at  Wunaiedel  in  llayreuth,  in  March,  MM.  Uif 
father  waaaubaltern  teacher  rn  the  (iymruuium  of  the  place,  and  afterwardv 
promoUi/l  to  lie  clergyman  at  Scbwar/baf^i  on  the  Saate.  Ricbtirr'searlir 
education  waa  of  the  Hc;Hili<;Ht  mvi\  but  biH  tine  facultiea  and  unwearif^ 
diligenr^d  aupplied  every  defect,  finable  to  purchaw;  liofika,  be  borrowed 
what  be  c^)uld  come  at,  and  tranacrilM^il  from  them,  often  great  part  of  iheir 
conli;nta,—  a  habit  of  excerpting  which  continued  with  him  through  life, 
and  influen<MMi,  in  more  than  one  way,  biamrideof  writing  and  atudy.  To 
the  laat,  be  waa  afi  inaaliable  and  univerH;d  reader;  m  that  liia  extracts  k- 
cumulati;>l  on  hia  handa,"  till  they  filled  whole  cheata,"  In  178(1,  he  weal 
lo  the  imiveraity  of  l^*ipxig ;  with  the  bigheat  character,  in  ^nUa  of  the  im- 

CMlimenlH  which  he  had  atruggled  with,  for  talent  and  acrpjirement,    \At 
a  father,  he  was  rlentined  for  Th'Tology ;  from  which,  however,  hia  vatfranl 
geniua  Wion  diverged  into  Poetry  and  Pbiloaophy,  lo  the  neglect,  and,  ert 

•  HM^nnolh^r  rli«r«f»ir#if  C;«lwin  in  tlii*  rMrii-w  of  liin  **  \,\yt^  u{  ili«.  NVr.hctt*  tX  Mil'«i." 
Vol.  XXV.  im%f.  ^HTf.  |li«  ui\%f.r  worlik  are  wtiwfA  in  Vol.  i.  |iflf{f;  *i/l.  Vol.  iit.  \,vk%it  4217  Vfil 
vi.  |itN(<'  IHV'    V'll.  XXXV.  iJMK'f  '*Wi. 

f  ftM«h of  ttin  liilf;  nnrl  Miunict^-r.  Criiirnl  H#-m«rkt  im  liin  Wrilini{*.>-Vcil.  xlvi.  |«ffc  17^ 
Stmt,  \W7.  ^ 
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long,  to  Ihc  final  abandonment,  of  his  appointed  profession.  Not  well  knowing 
nrhat  to  do,  he  now  accepted  a  tutorship  in  some  family  of  rank ;  then  he 
had  pupils  in  his  own  house, — which,  however,  like  his  way  of  life,  he 
)flen  chanijed;  for  by  this  lime  he  had  become  an  author,  and,  in  his 
Kranderings  over  Germany,  was  putting  forth, — now  here,  now  there, — the 
Jtrangest  books  with  the  strangest  tith^  :  For  instance — Greenland  Law-^ 

mits — Biographical  Recreations  under  the  Cranium  of  a  Giantess 

Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the  />ct;t7— and  the  like.  In  these  inde- 
K^ribable  i)erformances,  the  splendid  faculties  of  the  writer,  luxuriating  as 
hey  seemed  in  utter  riot,  could  not  be  disputed ;  nor,  with  all  its  extra- 
raganee,  the  fundamental  strength,  honesty,  and  tenderness  of  his  nature. 
xenius  will  reconcile  men  to  much.  By  .degrees  Joan  Paul  began  to  be 
considered  not  a  strange,  crackbrained  mixture  of  enthusiast  and  buflbon, 
)ut  a  man  of  infinite  humour,  sensibility,  force,  and  penetration.  His 
irritings  procured  him  friends  and  fame;  and  at  length  a  wife  and  a  settled 
irovision.  With  Caroline  Mayer  his  good  spouse,  and  a  pension  (in  1802) 
(rem  the  King  of  Bavaria,  he  settled  iu  Bayreuth,  the  capital  of  his  native 
province;  where  he  lived  thencefortli,  diligent  and  celebrated  in  many 
Dew  departments  of  literature;  and  died  on  the  \h)X\  of  November,  1825, 
loved  as  well  as  admired  by  all  his  countrymen,  and  most  by  those  who  had 
known  him  most  intimately. 

A  huge,  irregular  man,  both  in  mind  and  person  ffor  his  portrait  is  quite 
a  physiognomical  study),  full  of  fire,  strength,  and  impetuosity,  Richter 
seems,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  been,  in  the  highest  degree,  mild,  simple- 
hearted,  humane.  He  was  fond  of  conversation,  and  might  well  shine  in 
U:  he  talked,  as  lie  wrote,  in  a  style  of  his  own,  full  of  wild  strength  and 
charms,  lo  which  his  natural  Bayreuth  accent  often  gave  additional  effect. 
Yet  he  loved  retirement,  the  country,  and  all  natural  things :  from  his  youth 
upwards,  ho  himself  tells  us,  he  may  almost  be  said  to  have  lived  in  the 
open  air;  it  was  among  groves  and  meadows  that  he  studied — often  that  he 
wrote.  Even  in  the  streets  of  Bayreuth,  we  have  heard,  he  was  seldom 
seen  without  a  flower  in  his  breast.  A  man  of  quiet  tastes,  and  warm, 
compassionate  affections !  His  friends  he  must  have  loved  as  few  do.  Of 
his  poor  and  humble  mother  he  often  speaks  by  allusion,  and  never  with- 
out reverence  and  overflowing  tenderness.  ** Unhappy  is  the  man,"  says 
liff,  "  for  whom  his  own  mother  has  not  made  all  other  mothers  venerable  I*' 
and  elsewhere : — **  0  thou  who  hast  still  a  father  and  a  mother,  thank  God 
for  it  in  thie  day  when  thy  soul  is  full  of  joyful  tears,  and  needs  a  bosom 
wherein  to  shed  them!" — We  quote  the  following  sentences  from  Boering, 
dmost  the  only  memorable  thing  he  has  written  in  this  volume  : — 

"Richter's  studving  or  sitting  Apartment  offered,  about  this  time  (1793),  a  true  and  heautiful 
onblem  of  his  simple  and  noble  way  of  thought,  which  comprehended  at  once  the  high  and  the  low. 
Whilst  hii  mother,  who  then  lived  with  him,  busily  pursued  her  household  work,  occupying  her- 
idf  about  stove  and  dretiser,  Jean  Paul  was  silting  in  a  corner  of  the  same  room,  at  a  simple 
writing-desik,  with  few  or  no  books  about  him,  but  merely  with  one  or  two  drawers  containing 
euerpts  and  mauuscripts.    The  jingle  of  the  household  operations  seemed  not  at  all  to  disturb 

\m^  any  more  thaa  did  the  cooing  or  the  pigeons^  which  fluttered  to  and  fro  in  the  chamber, a 

phice,  indeed,  of  considerable  size.'' — p.  8. 

Our  venerable  Hooker,  we  remember,  also  enjoyed,  **the  jingle  of 
household  operations,"  and  the  more  questionable  jingle  of  shrewd  tongues 
to  boot,  while  he  wrote ;  but  the  good  thrifty  mother,  and  the  cooing 
pigeons,  were  wanting,  llichler  came  afterwards  lo  live  in  finer  man- 
sions, and  had  the  grqat  and  learned  for  associates ;  but  the  gentle  feelings 
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of  those  days  abodo  wilh  him:  through  life  he  was  the  same  substantial, 
determinate,  yet  meek  and  tolerating  man.  It  is  seldom  that  so  much 
rugged  energy  can  be  so  blandly  attempered— that  so  much  yehemenccand 
so  much  softness  will  go  together. 

Tho  expected  edition  of  Kichter's  works  is  to  be  in  sixty  volumes  :  and 
they  are  no  less  multifarious  than  extensive ;  embracing  subjects  of  all 
sorts,  from  the  highest  problems  of  transcendental  philosophy,  and  the 
most  passionate  poetical  delineations,  to  Oolden  Rules  far  'the  Weatliier- 
Frophety  and  instructions  in  the  Art  of  Falling  Aaleep,  His  chief  pro- 
ductions are  novels :  the  Unaichtbare Loge  (Invisible  Lodge);  Flegeljahre 
(Wild-Oats);  Life  of  Fioflein;  the  Juhelaenior  (Parson  in  Jubilee); 
Schmelzle'a  Journey  to  Flatz ;  Katzenherger  8  Journey  to  the  Baih; 
Life  of  Fibel;  with  many  lighter  pieces;  and  two  works  of  a  higher  or- 
der, Hesperus  and  Titan,  the  largest  and  the  best  of  his  novels.  It  was 
the  former  that  first  (in  1795)  introduced  him  into  decisive  and  universal 
estimation  with  his  countrymen ;  the  latter,  he  himself,  wilh  the  most  ju- 
dicious of  his  critics,  regarded  as  his  masterpiece.  But  the  name  Novelist, 
as  we  in  England  must  understand  it,  would  ill  describe  so  vast  and  dis- 
cursive a  genius ;  for  with  all  his  grotesque,  tumultuous  pleasantry,  Kich- 
ter  is  a  man  of  a  truly  earnest,  nay,  high  and  solemn  character;  and 
seldom  writes  without  a  meaning  far  beyond  the  sphere  of  common  ro- 
mancers. Hesperus  and  Titan  themselves,  though  in  form  nothing  more 
than  "novels  of  real  life," as  the  Minerva  Press  would  say,  have  solid 
metal  enough  in  them  to  furnish  whole  circulating  libraries,  were  it  bealeo 
into  the  usual  filagree;  and  much  which,  attenuate  it  as  we  might,  no 
quarterly  subscriber  could  well  carry  with  him.  Amusement  is  often,  in 
part  almost  always,  a  mean  with  Kichter;  rarely  or  never  his  highest  end. 
His  thoughts,  his  feelings,  the  creations  of  his  spirit,  walk  before  us  em- 
bodied under  wondrous  shapes,  in  motley  and  ever-fluctuating  groups:  but 
his  essential  character,  however  he  disguise  it,  is  that  of  a  Philosopher  and 
moral  Poet,  whose  study  has  been  human  nature,  whose  delight  and  best 
endeavour  are  with  all  that  is  beautiful,  and  tender,  and  mysteriously  sub- 
lime in  the  fate  or  history  of  man.  This  is  the  purport  of  his  writings, 
whether  their  form  be  that  of  fiction  or  of  truth ;  the  spirit  that  pervades 
and  ennobles  his  delineations  of  common  life,  his  wild  wayward  dreams,  al- 
legories, and  shadowy  imaginings,  no  less  than  his  disquisitions  of  a  nature 
directly  scientific. 

But  in  this  latter  province  also,  Richter  has  accomplished  much.  Hii 
Vorschule  derAesthetik  (Introduction  to  Aesthetics "")  is  a  work  on  poelie 
art,  based  on  principles  of  no  ordinary  depth  and  compass,  abounding  in 
noble  views,  and  ,  notwithstanding  its  frolicsome  exuberance,  in  sound  and 
subtle  criticism;  esteemed  even  in  Germany,  where  Criticism  has  long 
been  treated  of  as  a  science,  and  by  such  persons  as  Winkelmann,  Kant, 
Herder,  and  the  Schlegels.  Of  this  work  we  could  speak  long,  did  our 
limits  allow.  We  fear  it  might  astonish  many  an  honest  brother  of  onr 
craft  were  he  to  read  it;  and  altogether  perplex  and  dash  his  matnreit 
councils,  if  he  chanced  to  understand  it.  Richter  has  also  written  on  Edu-  -k 
cation,  a  work  entitled  Levana;  distinguished  by  keen  practical  sagacity,  | 
as  well  as  generous  sentiment,  and  a  certain  sober  magnificence  of  specula-  j 

*  From  «'i9BAfo/Mi,  to  feel.  A  Tvord  invented  by  Baumgarten  (somo  eighty  yean  ago,)  !• 
expresii  generally  the  Science  of  the  Fine  Arts;  and  n^w  in  universal  use  amonff  the  Geirinui- 
Perhaps  we  also  might  as  well  adopt  it ;  at  least  if  any  such  science  should  ever  anse  anong  m.       J 
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lion;  the  ^vholc  presented  in  thai  singular  style  which  characterizes  (ho 
man.  Germany  is  rich  in  works  on  Education  ;  richer  at  present  than  any 
other  country :  it  is  tliere  only  that  some  echo  of  the  Lockes  and  Miltons, 
speaking  of  this  high  matter,  may  still  bo  heard ;  and  speaking  of  it  in  the 
language  of  our  own  time;  with  insight  into  the  actual  wants,  advantages, 
perils,  and  prospects  of  this  age.  Among  writers  on  this  subject,  Richter 
holds  a  high  place ;  if  we  look  chiefly  at  his  tendency  and  aims,  perhaps 
the  highest.  The  Clavia  Fichtiana  is  a  ludicrous  performance,  known  to 
us  only  by  report;  but  Richter  is  said  to  possess  the  merit,  while  he  laughs 
at  Fichte,  of  understanding  him ;  a  merit  among  Fichtc's  critics  which 
seems  to  be  one  of  the  rarest.  Report  also,  wo  regret  to  say,  is  all  that  we 
know  of  the  Campaner  ThaU  a  Discourse  on  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul ; 
one  of  Richter's  beloved  topics,  or  rather  the  life  of  his  whole  philosophy, 
glimpses  of  which  look  forth  on  us  from  almost  every  one  of  his  writings. 
He  died  while  engaged,  under  recent  and  almost  total  blindness,  in  enlarg- 
ing and  remodelling  this  Campaner  Thai :  tlie  unfinished  manuscript  was 
borne  upon  his  coffin  to  the  burial  vault;  and  Klopstock's  hymn,  Aufer-- 
siehen  wiratdu,  '*  Thou  shalt  arise,  my  soul,*'  can  seldom  have  been  sung 
with  more  appropriate  application  than  over  the  grave  of  Jean  Paul. 

We  defy  the  most  careless  or  prejudiced  reader  to  peruse  these  works 
without  an  impression  of  something  splendid,  wonderful,  and  daring.  But 
they  require  to  be  studied  as  well  as  read,  and  this  with  no  ordinary  patience, 
if  the  reader,  especially  the  foreign  reader,  wishes  to  comprehend  rightly 
either  their  truth  or  their  want  of  truth.  Tried  by  many  an  accepted  stan* 
dard,  Richter  would  be  speedily  enough  disposed  of;  pronounced  a  mystic 
— a  German  dreamer — a  rash  and  presumptuous  innovator;  and  so  con- 
signed, with  equanimity,  perhaps  with  a  certain  jubilee,  to  the  Limbo  ap- 
pointed for  all  such  wind  bags  and  deceptions.  Originality  is  a  thing  we 
constantly  clamour  for,  and  constantly  quarrel  with ;  as  if,  observes  our 
author  himself,  any  originality  but  our  own  could  be  expected  to  content 
us!  In  fact,  all  strange  things  are  apt,  without  fault  of  theirs,  to  estrange 
us  at  first  view,  and  unhappily  scarcely  anything  is  perfectly  plain,  but  what 
is  also  perfectly  common.  The  current  coin  of  the  realm  passes  into  all 
hands;  and  be  it  gold,  silver,  or  copper,  is  acceptable  and  of  known  value  : 
but  with  new  ingots,  with  foreign  bars,  and  medals  of  Corinthian  brass,  the 
case  is  widely  diiTerent. 

There  are  few  writers  with  whom  deliberation  and  careful  distrust  of  first 
impressions  are  more  necessary  than  with  Richter.  He  is  a  phenomenon  from 
the  very  surface ;  he  presents  himself  with  a  professed  and  determined  sin- 
gularity;  his  language  itself  is  a  stone  of  stumbling  to  thecritic ;  to  critics  of  the 
grammarian  species,  an  unpardonable,  often  an  insuperable,  rock  of  offence. 
Not  that  he  is  ignorant  of  grammar,  or  disdains  the  sciences  of  spelling  and 
parsing;  but  he  exercises  both  in  a  certain  latitudinarian  spirit;  deals  with 
astonishing  liberality  in  parentheses,  dashes,  and  subsidiary  clauses ;  invents 
hundreds  of  new  words,  alters  old  ones,  or,  by  hyphen,  chains,  pairs,  and 
packs  them  together  into  most  jarring  combination ;  in  short,  produces 
sentences  of  the  most  heterogeneous,  lumbering,  interminable  kind.  Figures 
without  limit,  indeed  the  whole  is  one  tissue  of  metaphors,  and  similes,  and 
allusions  to  all  the  provinces  of  Earth,  Sea,  and  Air;  interlaced  wiih  epi- 
grammatic breaks,  vehement  bursts,  or  sardonic  turns,  interjections,  quip-i 
puns,  and  even  oaths !    A  perfect  Indian  jungle  it  seems  ;  a  boundless,  un- 
paralleled imbroglio ;  nothing  on  all  sides  but  darkness,  dissonance,  con- 
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fusion  worse  confounded !  Then  Ihe  style  of  the  whole  corresponds,  in 
perplexity  and  extravagance,  with  that  of  the  parts.  Every  vfork,  beK 
iiction  or  serious  treatise,  is  embaled  in  some  fantastic  wrappage ;  some  mad 
narrative  accounting  for  its  appearance,  and  connecting  it  with  the  author, 
who  generally  becomes  a  person  of  the  drama  himself,  before  all  is  over. 
He  has  a  whole  imaginary  geography  of  £urope  in  his  novels;  the  cities  of 
Flachsenfmgen,  Haarhaar,  Schecrau,  and  so  forth,  with  their  princes,  and 
privy-councillors,  and  serene  highnesses;  most  of  whom,  odd  enough 
fellows  every  way,  are  Richter's  private  acquaintances,  talk  with  him  of 
stale  hiatters  (in  the  purest  Tory  dialect),  and  often  incite  him  to  get  on 
With  his  writing.  No  stoi-y  proceeds  without  the  most  erratic  digressions 
and  voluminous  tag-rags  rolling  after  it  in  many  a  snaky  twine.  Ever  and 
anon  there  occurs  some  ''Extra-leaf,"  with  itssatirical  piUition,  program, 
or  other  wonderful  intercalation,  no  mortal  can  foresee  on  what.  It  is, 
indeed,  a  mighty  maze ;  and  often  the  panting  reader  toils  after  bim  in 
vain,  or,  baffled  and  spent,  indignantly  stops  short,  and  retires,  perhaps  for 
ever. 

All  this,  we  must  admit,  is  true  of  Kichter ;  but  much  more  is  true  also. 
Let  us  not  turn  from  him  after  the  first  cursory  glance,  and  imagine  wc 
have  settled  his  account  by  the  words  Rhapsody  and  Affectation.  They 
are  cheap  words,  we  allow,  and  of  sovereign  potency  ;  we  shoukl  see  there- 
fore that  they  be  not  rashly  applied.  Many  things  in  Kichter  accord  ill 
with  such  a  theory.  There  arc  rays  of  the  keenest  truth,  nay,  steady 
pillars  of  scientific  light  rising  through  this  chaos :  is  it  in  fact  a  chaos,  or 
may  it  be  that  our  eyes  are  not  of  infinite  vision,  and  have  only  missed  the 
plan  ?  Few  rhapsodists  are  men  of  science,  of  solid  learning,  of  rigoroas 
study,  and  accurate,  extensive,  nay,  universal  knowledge ;  as  he  is.  With 
regard  to  affectation  also,  there  is  much  to  be  said.  The  essence  of  affec- 
tation is  that  it  be  assumed :  the  character  is,  as  it  were,  forcibly  erupted 
into  some  foreign  mould,  in  the  hope  of  being  thereby  re-shaped  and  beau- 
tified; the  unhappy  man  persuades  himself  that  he  is  in  truth  a  new  and 
wonderfully  engaging  creature,  and  so  he  moves  about  with  a  conscious 
air,  though  every  movement  betrays  not  symmetry,  but  dislocation.  Tlii* 
it  is  to  be  affected,  to  walk  in  a  vain  show.  But  the  strangeness  alone  is  no 
proof  of  the  vanity.  Many  men  that  move  smoothly  in  the  old-established 
railways  of  custom  will  be  found  to  have  their  affectation  ;  and  perhaps  heiv 
and  there  some  divergent  genius  be  accused  of  it  unjustly.  The  aAaw. 
though  common,  may  not  cease  to  be  vain ;  nor  become  so  for  being  un- 
common. Before  we  censure  a  man  for  seeming  what  he  is  not,  we  should 
be  sure  that  we  know  what  he  is.  As  to  Kichter  in  particular,  we  think  it 
but  fair  to  observe,  that,  strange  and  tumultuous  as  he  is,  there  is  a  certain 
benign  composure  visible  in  his  writings;  a  mercy,  a  gladness,  a  reverence, 
united  in  such  harmony,  as  we  cannot  but  think  bespeaks  not  a  false  but 
a  genuine  state  of  mind ;  not  a  feverish  and  morbid,  but  a  healthy  and  robu^ 
state. 

The  secret  of  the  matter,  perhaps,  is,  that  Kichter  requires  more  study 
than  most  readers  care  to  give ;  for  as  we  approach  more  closely,  many 
things  grow  clearer.  In  the  man's  own  sphere  there  is  consistency ;  Ih** 
farther  we  advance  into  it,  we  see  confusion  more  and  more  unfold  itself 
into  order;  till  at  last,  viowo<l  from  its  proper  centre,  his  intellectual  uni- 
verse, no  longer  a  distorted,  incoherent  series  of  air-landscapes,  coalAce 
iiiio  compact  expansion;  u  vast,  magnificent,  and  variegated  scene;  fuU. 
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indeed,  ot  wondrous  products,  and  rude,  it  maybe,  and  irregular ;  but 
gorgeous  and  varied,  and  ample  ;  gay  with  the  richest  verdure  and  foliage, 
and  glittering  in  the  brightest  and  kindest  sun. 

Richter  has  been  called  an  intellectual  Colossus  ;  and  in  truth  it  is  still 
somewhat  in  this  light  that  we  view  him.     His  faculties  are  all  of  gigantic 
mould  ;    cumbrous,  awkward  in  their  movements ;    large  and  splendid 
rather  than  harmonious  or  beautiful :  yet  joined  in  living  union, — and  of 
force  and  compass  altogether  extraordinary,     lie  has  an  intellect  vehement, 
rugged,  irresistible ;  crushing  in  pieces  the  liardest  problems ;  piercing  into 
the  most  hidden  combinations  of  things,  and  grasping  the  most  distant :  an 
imagination,  vague,   sombre,  splendid,  or  appalling;  brooding  over  the 
abysses  of  Being ;  wandering  through  InQnitude,  and  summoning  before  us, 
in  its  dim  religious  light,  shapes  of  brilliancy,  solemnity,  or  terror;  a  fiancy 
of  exuberance  literally  unexampled ;  for  it  \\outs  its  treasures  with  a  lavish- 
ness  which  knows  no  limit,  hanging,  like  the  sun,  a  jewel  on  every  grass- 
blade,  and  sowing  the  earth  at  large  with  orient  pearl.    But  deeper  than  ail 
Uiese-  lies  Humour,  the  ruling  quality  with  Richter ;  as  it  were  the  central 
fire  that  pervades  and  vivifies  his  whole  being.     He  is  a  humourist  from  his 
inmost  soul ;  he  thinks  as  a  humourist,  he  feels,  imagines,  acts  as  a  humourist: 
Sport  is  the  element  in  which  his  nature  lives  and  works.     A  tumultuous 
Qlemcnt  for  such  a  nature,  and  wild  work  he  makes  in  it !    A  Titan  in  his 
sport  as  in  his  earnestness,  ho  oversteps  all  bound,  and  riots  without  law  or 
measure.     He  heaps  Pelion  upon  Ossa,  and  hurls  the  universe  together 
and  asunder  like  a  case  of  playthings.    The  Moon  *'  bombards"  the  Earth, 
being  a  rebellious  satellite;  Mars  **  preaches"  to  the  other  Planets  very 
singular  doctrine ;  nay,  we  have  Time  and  Space  themselves  playing  fan- 
tastic tricks :  it  is  an  infinite  masquerade ;  aJl  Nature  is  gone  forth  mum- 
ming in  the  strangest  guises. 

Yet  the  anarchy  is  not  without  its  purpose ;  these  vizards  are  not  mere 
hollow  masks;  but  tliere  are  living  faces  beneath  them,  and  this  mumming 
lias  its  significance.  Richter  is  a  man  of  mirth,  but  he  seldom  or  never 
condescends  to  be  a  merry-andrew.  Nay,  inspite  of  its  extravagance,  wq 
should  say  that  his  humour  is  of  all  his  gifts  intrinsically  the  finest  and 
most  genuine.  It  has  such  witching  turns;  there  is  something  in  it  so 
capricious,  so  quaint,  so  heartfelt.  From  his  Cyclopean  workshop,  and  its 
fuliginous  limbecs,  and  h\ige  unwieldy  machinery,  the  little  shrivelled 
twisted  figure  comes  forth  at  last,  so  perfect  and  so  living,  to  be  for  ever 
laughed  at  and  for  ever  loved  !  Wayward  as  he  si^ems,  he  works  not  with- 
out foretliought :  like  Rubens,  by  a  single  stroke,  he  can  change  a  laughing 
face  into  a  sad  one.  But  in  his  smile  itself  a  touching  pathos  may  lie  hid- 
den, a  pity  too  deep  for  tears.  He  is  a  man  of  feeling,  in  the  noblest  sense 
of  that  word;  for  he  loves  all  living  with  the  heart  of  a  brother;  his  soul 
rushes  fortli,  in  sympathy  with  gladness  or  sorrow,  w  ith  goodness  or  gran- 
deur, over  all  creation.  Every  gentle  and  generous  affection,  every  thrill 
of  mercy,  every  glow  of  nobleness,  awakens  in  his  bosom  a  response,  nay, 
strikes  his  spirit  into  harmony ;  a  wild  music  as  of  wind-harps,  floating 
round  us  in  fitful  swells,  but  soft  sometimes,  and  pure  and  soul-entrancing 
as  the  song  of  angels  !  Aversion  itself  with  him  is  not  hatred  :  he  despises 
much,  but  justly,  with  tolerance  also,  with  placidity,  and  even  a  sort  of 
love.  Love,  in  fact,  is  the  atmosphere  he  breathes  in,  the  medium  through 
which  he  looks :  his  is  the  spirit  which  gives  life  and  beauty  to  whatever 
it  embraces.    Inanimate  Nature  itself  i3  no  longer  an  insensible  assemble^ 
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of  colours  and  perfumes,  but  a  mysterious  Presence,  with  which  he  com- 
inuncs  in  unutterable  sympathies.  We  might  call  him,  as  he  once  called 
Herder,  *'  a  Priest  of  Nature,  a  mild  Bramin,"  wandering  amid  spicy 
groves,  and  under  benignant  skies.  The  infmite  Night,  with  her  solemn 
aspects.  Day,  and  the  sweet  approach  of  Even  and  Morn,  are  full  of  mean- 
ing for  him.  lie  loves  the  green  Earth  with  her  streams  and  forests,  her 
flowery  leas  and  eternal  skies ;  loves  her  with  a  sort  of  passion,  in  all  her 
vicissitudes  of  light  and  shade ;  his  spirit  revels  in  her  grandeur  and  charms; 
expands  like  the  breeze  over  wood  and  lawn,  over  glade  and  dingle,  stealing 
and  giving  odours. 

It  has  sometimes  been  made  a  wonder  that  things  so  discordant  should 
go  together—- that  men  of  humour  are  often  likewise  men  of  sensibility. 
But  the  wonder  should  rather  bo  to  see  them  divided ;  to  fmd  true  genial 
humour  dwelling  in  a  mind  that  was  coarse  or  callous.  The  essence  of 
humour  is  sensibility ;  warm,  tender  fellow-feeling  with  all  forms  of  ex- 
istence. Nay,  we  may  say,  that  unless  seasoned  and  purified  by  humour, 
sensibility  is  apt  to  run  wild ;  will  readily  corrupt  into  disease,  falsehood,  or  io 
one  word,  sentimentality.  Witness  Rousseau,  Zimmerman,  in  some  points 
also  St.  Pierre ;  to  say  nothing  of  living  instances;  or  of  the  Kotzebues,  and 
other  pale  hosts  of  wobegone  mourners,  whose  wailings,  like  the  howl  of 
an  Irish  wake,  have  from  time  to  time  cleft  the  general  ear.  The  last  per- 
fection of  our  faculties,  says  Schiller,  with  a  truth  far  deeper  than  it  seems, 
is,  that  their  activity,  without  ceasing  to  be  sure  and  earnest,,  becomes  f/io/^. 
True  humour  is  sensibility,  in  the  most  catholic  and  deepest  sense ;  but  it  is 
this  spori  of  sensibility;  wholesome  and  perfect  therefore ;  as  it  were,  the 
playful  teasing  fondness  of  a  mother  to  her  child. 

That  faculty  of  irony,  that  caricature,  which  often  passes  by  the  name  of 
humour,  but  consists  ctiiefly  in  a  certain  superficial  distortion  or  reversal  of 
objects,  and  ends  at  best  in  laughter,  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  humour 
of  Richter.  A  shallow  endowment  this ;  and  often  more  a  habit  than  an 
endowment.  It  is  but  a  poor  fraction  of  humour ;  or  rather,  it  is  the  body 
to  which  the  soul  is  wanting;  any  life  it  has  being  false,  artificial,  and  irra- 
tional. True  humour  springs  not  more  from  the  head  than  from  the  heart ; 
it  is  not  contempt ;  its  essence  is  love ;  it  issues  not  in  laughter,  but  in  still 
smiles,  which  lie  far  deeper.  It  is  a  sort  of  inverse  sublimity  ;  exalting,  as 
it  were,  into  our  affections  what  is  below  us,  while  sublimity  draws  down 
into  our  affections  what  is  above  us.  The  former  is  scarcely  less  precious 
or  heart-affecting  than  the  latter;  perhaps  it  is  still  rarer,  and,  as  a  test  of 
genius,  still  more  decisive.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  bloom  and  perfume,  the 
purest  effluence  of  a  deep,  fine,  and  loving  nature ;  a  nature  in  harmony 
with  itself,  reconciled  to  the  world  and  its  stintedness  and  contradiction ; 
nay,  finding  in  this  very  contradiction  new  elements  of  beauty  as  well  as 
goodness.  Among  our  own  writers,  Shakspeare  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
provinces,  must  have  his  place;  yet  not  the  first:  his  humour  is  heartfelt, 
exuberant,  warm,  but  seldom  the  lenderesl  or  most  subtle.  Swift  inclines 
more  to  simple  irony;  yet  he  had  genuine  humour  too,  and  of  no  unloving 
sort,  though  cased,  like  Ben  Jonson's,  in  a  most  bitter  and  caustic  rind. 
Sterne  follows  next ;  our  last  specimen  of  humour,  and,  with  all  his  faults, 
our  best;  our  finest,  if  not  our  strongest,  for  Yorick,  and  Corporal  Trim y 
and  Uncle  Tohy^  have  yet  no  brother  but  in  Don  Quixote,  far  as  he  li(S 
aboyethem.  Cervantes  is  indeed  the  purest  of  all  humonrists;  so  gentlean<I 
genial, — so  full,  yet  so  ethereal,  \%  his  humour,  aind  in  such  arcordanre  wil'J 
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iiself  and  his  whole  noble  nature.  The  Italian  mind  is  said  to  abound  in 
humour ;  yet  their  classics  seem  to  give  us  no  ri^it  emblem  of  it :  except, 
perhaps,  in  Ariosto,  there  appears  liUle  in  their  current  poetry  that  reaches 
the  region  of  true  humour.  In  France,  since  the  days  of  Montaigne,  it 
seems  to  be  nearly  extinct :  Voltaire,  much  as  he  dealt  in  ridicule,  never 
rises  into  humour;  and  even  with  Moh6re,  it  is  far  more  an  alTair  of  the  un- 
standing  than  of  the  character. 

That,  in  this  poinf,  Kichler  excels  all  German  authors,  is  saying  much  for 
him,  and  may  be  said  truly.    Lessing  has  humour, — of  a  sharp,  rigid,  sub- 
stantial, and,  on  the  whofe,  genial  sort ;  yet  the  ruling  bias  of  his  mind  is 
to  logic.     So  likewise  has  Wieland,  though  much  diluted  by  the  general 
loquacity  of  his  nature,  and  impoverished  still  farther  by  the  influences  of 
a  cold,  meagre,  French  scepticism.  Among  theRamlers,  Gellcrts,  Uagedorns, 
of  Frederick  tlie  Second's  time,  we  find  abundance,  and  delicate  in  kind  too, 
of  that  light  matter  which  the  French  call  pleasantry  ;  but  little  or  nothing 
that  deserves  the  name  of  humour.    In  the  present  age,  however,  there 
is  Goethe,  with  a  rich  true  vein  ;   and  this  sublimated,  as  it  were,  to  an 
essence,  and  blended  in  still  union  with  his  whole  mind.    Tieck  also, 
among  his  many  fine  susceptibilities,  is  not  without  a  warm,  keen  sense 
for  the  ridiculous ;  and  a  humour  rising,  though  by  short  fits,  and  from  a 
much  lower  atmosphere,  to  be  poetic.     But  of  all  these  men,'  tliere  is  none 
that,  in  depth,  copiousness,  and  intensity  of  humour,  can  be  compared  with 
Jean  Paul.     Ho  alone  exists  in  humour;  lives,  moves,  and  has  his  being 
in  it.     With  him  it  is  not  so  much  united  to  his  other  qualities,  of  intellect, 
fancy,  imagination,  moral  feeling,  as  these  are  united  to  it ;  or  rather  unite 
themselves  to  it,  and  grow  under  its  warmlh,  as  under  their  proper  tempera- 
lure  and  climate.    Not  as  if  we  meant  to  assert  that  his  humour  is  in  all 
cases  perfectly  natural  and  pure  ;  nay,  that  it  is  not  often  extravagant,  un- 
true, or  even  absurd  :  but  still,  on  llie  whole,  the  core  and  life  of  it  are 
genuine,  subtle,  spiritual.    Not  without  reason  have  his  panegyrists  named 
him  Jmn  Paul  der  Einzige — "  Jean  Paul  the  Only  :'*  in  one  sense  or  the 
other,  either  as  praise  or  censure,  his  critics  also  must  adopt  this  epithet ; 
for  surely  in  the  whole  circle  of  literature  we  look  in  vain  for  his  parallel. 
Unite  the  sportfulness  of  Rabelais,  and  the  best  sensibility  of  Sterne,  with 
the  earnestness  and  even  in  slight  portions,  the  sublimity  of  Milton ;  and  let 
the  mosaic  brain  of  old  Burton  give  forth  the  workings  of  this  strange  union, 
with  the  pen  of  Jeremy  Bcnlham. 

To  say  how,  with  so  peculiar  a  natural  endowment,  Richter  should  have 
shaped  his  mind  by  culture,  is  much  harder  than  to  say  that  he  has  shaped 
it  wrong.  Of  aflectation  we  will  neither  altogether  clear  him,  nor  very 
loudly  pronounce  him  guilty.  That  his  manner  of  writing  is  singular, — 
nay,  in  fact,  a  wild  complicated  Arabesque,  no  one  can  deny.  But  the 
true  question  is, — ^how  nearly  does  this  manner  of  writing  represent  his 
real  manner  of  thinking  and  existing?  With  what  degree  of  freedom  does 
it  allow  this  particular  form  of  being  to  manifest  itself;  or  what  fetters  and 
perversions  does  it  lay  on  such  manifestation  ?  For  the  great  law  of  culture 
is :  let  eaeh  become  all  that  he  was  created  capable  of  being  ;  expand,  if 
possible,  to  his  full  growth ;  resisting  all  impediments,  casting  off  all  fo- 
reign, especially  all  noxious  adhesions ;  and  show  himself  at  length  in 
his  own  shape  and  stature,  be  these  what  they  may.  There  is  no  uniform 
of  excellence,  either  in  physical  or  spiritual  nature:  all  genuine  things  are 
wliat  they  ought  to  be.    the  rein-deer  is  good  and  beautiful,  so  likewise 
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is  the  dephant.  In  literature  it  is  the  same :  ''  every  man,"  says  Lessing, 
''  has  his  own  style,  like  his  own  nose."  True  there  are  noses  of  wooderfij 
dimensions ;  hut  no  nose  can  be  justly  anaputated  by  the  public, — not 
even  the  nose  of  Siawkenbergius  himself ;  so  it  to  a  real  nose,  and  no 
wooden  one  put  on  tor  deception's  sake  and  mere  show. 

To  speak  in  grave  language,  Lessing  means,  and  we  agree  with  him,  that 
the  outward  style  is  to  be  judged  of  by  the  inward  quudities  of  the  spirit 
which  it  is  employed  to  body  forth ;  that  without  prejudice  to  critical  pro- 
priety, well  understood,  the  former  may  vary  into  many  shapes  as  the  latter 
varies ;  that,  in  short,  the  grand  point  for  a  writer,  is  not  to  be  of  Uiis  or 
that  external  make  and  fashion,  but  in  every  feshion  to  be  genuine,  vigCH 
rous,  alive— ^ive  with  his  whole  being,  consciously,  ^d  for  beDeficial 
r^ults. 

Tried  by  this  test,  we  imagine  Richter'ts  wild  manner  will  be  found  leu 
imperfect  than  many  a  very  tame  one.  To  the  man  it  may  not  be  uosuit- 
able.  In  that  singular  form  there  is  a  fire,  a  splendour,  a  benign  energy, 
which  persuades  us  into  tolerance,  nay  into  love,  of  much  that  might  olher- 
wise  offend.  Above  all,  this  man,  alloyed  with  imperfections  as  he  may 
be,  is  consistent  and  coherent :  he  is  at  one  with  himself ;  he  knows  hi^ 
aims,  and  pursues  tiiem  in  sincerity  of  heart,  joyfully,  and  with  undivided 
will.  An  harmonious  developemenl  of  being,  the  first  and  last  object  of  all 
true  culture,  has  therefore  been  attained;  if  not  completely,  at  least  mora 
completely  than  in  one  of  a  thousand  men.  Nor  let  us  forget,  that  in  sudv 
a  nature,  it  was  not  of  easy  attainment ;  (hat  where  much  was  to  be  deve- 
loped, some  imperfection  should  be  forgiven.  It  is  true,  the  beaten  palfai 
of  literature  lead  the  safeliest  to  the  goal ;  and  the  talent  pleases  us  most 
which  submits  to  shine  with  new  gracefulness  through  old  forms.  Nor 
is  the  noblest  and  most  peculiar  mind  too  noble  or  peculiar  for  working 
by  prescribed  laws :  Sophocles,  Shakspeare,  Cervantes,  and«  in  Kichter's 
own  age,  Goethe,  how  little  did  they  innovate  on  the  given  forms  of  conn 
position,  how  much  in  the  spirit  they  breathed  into  them  1  All  ibis  is  true; 
and  Richter  must  lose  of  our  esteem  in  proportion.  Much,  however,  will 
remain ;  and  why  should  we  quarrel  with  the  high,  because  it  is  not  tha 
highest  ?  Richter's  worst  faults  are  nearly  allied  to  his  best  merits  ;  being 
chiefly  exuberance  of  good,  irregular  squandering  of  wealth,  a  dazzling 
with  excess  of  true  light.  These  things  may  be  pardoned  the  more  readily, 
as  they  are  little  likely  to  be  imitated. 

On  the  whole.  Genius  has  privileges  of  its  own  ;  it  selects  an  orbit  for 
itself  ;  and  be  tiiis  never  so  eccentric,  if  it  is  indeed  a  celestial  orbit,  we 
mere  star-gazers  must  at  last  compose  ourselves ;  must  cease  to  cavil  at  it, 
and  begin  to  observe  it,  and  calculate  its  laws.  That  Richter  is  a  new 
Planet  in  the  intellectual  heavens,  we  dare  not  affu-m ;  an  atmospheric 
Meteor  he  is  not  wholly ;  perhaps  a  Comet,  that,  though  with  long 
aberrations,  and  shrouded  in  a  nebulous  veil,  has  yet  its  place  in  the 
empyrean. 

Of  Richter *s  individual  works,  of  his  opinions,  his  general  philosophy  of 
life,  we  have  no  room  left  us  to  speak.  Regarding  his  novels,  we  may  say 
that,  except  in  some  few  instances,  and  those  chiefly  of  the  shorter  class, 
they  are  not  what,  in  strict  language,  we  can  term  unities :  with  much  cal- 
Udajunctura  of  parts,  it  is  rare  that  any  of  them  leaves  on  us  the  impres- 
sion of  a  perfect,  homogenous,  indivisible  whole.  A  true  work  of  art 
fequires  to  be/used  in  the  mind  of  its  creator,  and,  as  it  were,  to  be  poured 
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lortii  from  his  imagination,  (though  not  from  his  pen,)  at  one  simultaneous 
gush.  Richter's  works  do  not  always  bear'  sufficient  marks  of  having  been 
m/ktsian ;  yet  neither  are  they  merely  rivetted  together  ;  to  say  the  least, 
they  have  been  welded,  A  similar  ren^ark  applies  to  many  of  his  charac- 
ters: indeed,  more  or  less,  to  all  of  them,  except  such  as  are  entirely 
humorous,  or  have  a  large  dash  of  humour.  In  this  latter  province, 
certainly,  he  is  at  home ;  a  true  poet,  a  maker :  his  ^iehenbas,  his Bchmelzle, 
even  his'pilijei  and  pi»lein,  are  living  figures.  But  in  heroic  personages, 
passionate,  massive,  overpowering  as  he  is,  we  have  scarcely  ever  a  com- 
plete ideal  :  art  has  not  attained  to  the  concejoilment  of  itself.  With  his 
Heroines  Again  he  is  more  successful ;  they  are  often  true  heroines,  though 
perhaps  with  too  little  variety  of  character ;  bustling,  buxom  mothers  and 
housewives,  with  all  the  caprices,  perversities,  and  warm  generous  helpful- 
ness of  women ;  qr  white,  half-iangelip  creatures,  ifieek,  still,  long-suifering, 
high-min4ed,  of  tenderest  affections,  and  hearts  crushed,  yet  uncomplain- 
ing. Supernatural  figures  he  has  not  attempted  ;  and  wisely,  for  he  can- 
not write  without  belief.  Yet  many  times  he  exhibits  an  imagination  of 
a  singularity,  nay,  on  tlie  whole,  of  a  truth  and  grandeur,  unexampled 
elsewhere.  In  his  dreama  there  is  a  mystic  complexity,  a  gloom,  and 
amid  the  dim  gigantic,  half-ghastly  shadows,  gloamings  of  a  wizard  splen- 
dour, which  almost  recall  to  us  the  visions  of  Ezekiel.  By  readers  who 
have  studied  the  Dream  in  tlie  New-Y^v's  Sive,  we  shall  not  be 
fnistaken, 

Richtef'S  Philosophy,   a  matter  of  no  ordinary  interest,   both  as  it 
agrees  with  the  conimon  philosophy  of  Germany  an4  disagrees  with  it, 
must  not  be  touched  on  for  the  present.     One  only  observation  we  shall 
make  :  it  is  not  mechanical  or  sceptical ;  it  springs  not  from  the  forum 
&t  the  laboratory,  but  from  the  depths  of  the  human  spirit ;  and  yields 
as  its  fairest  product  a  noble  system  of  Morality,  and  the  firmest  conviction 
of  flleligion.    In  this  latter  point,  we  reckon  him  peculiarly  worthy  of 
study.      To  ^  careless  reader  he  might  seem  the  wildest  of  infidels  ;  for 
nothing  can  exceed  the  freedom  with  which  be  bandies  to  and  fro  the 
dogmas  of  religion,  nay,  sometimes  the  highest  objects  of  Christian  rever- 
ence.   There  are  passages  of  this  sort  which  will  pccur  to  every  reader  of 
Richter ;  but  which,  not  to  fall  into  the  error  we  have  already  blamed  in 
lladame  de  StaCl,  we  shall  refrain  from  quoting.    More  light  is  in  the 
following:  "Or,"  enquires  he  in  his  usual  abrupt  way,  (Note  io  Schmelxle'e 
ff^tmmep),  **  Or  are  all  your  Mosques,  Episcopal  Churches,  Pagodas,  Chapels 
of  Ease,  Tabernacles,  and  Pantheons,  any  thing  else  but  the  Ethnic  Forecourt 
of  the  Invisible  Temple,  and  its  Holy  of  Holies?"   Yet,  independently  of 
all  dogmas,  nay,  in  spite  of  many,  Richter  is,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the 
"*vord,  religious.     A  reverence,  not  a  self-interested  fear,  but  a  noble  re- 
verence for  the  spirit  of  all  goodness,  forms  the  crown  and  glory  of  his  cul- 
ture. The  fiery  elements  of  his  nature  have  been  purified  under  holy  influ- 
ences, and  chastened  by  a  principle  of  mercy  and  humility  into  peace  and 
Vell-doing.     An  intense  and  continual  faith   in  man's  immortality  and 
tiative  grandeur  accompanies  him  ;  from  amid  the  vortices  of  life,  he  lookS: 
lip  to  a  heavenly  loadstar ;  the  solution  of  what  is  visible  and  transient,  he 
finds  in  what  is  invisible  and  eternal.     He  has  doubted,  he  denies,  and  yet 
he  believes.  ** When,  in  your  last  hour,"  says  he  (Levana,  p.  251.)  "when 
an  your  last  hour,  (think  of  this,)  all  faculty  in  the  broken  spirit  shall  fade 
<away,  and  die  into  inanity — imagination,  thougjtvl,  ottoxV.,  ew\«\«»av\^--^^»^^'. 
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at  last  will  the  night-nower  of  Belief  alone  coDlinue  blooming,  and  refresh 
with  its  perfumes  in  the  last  darkness." 

To  reconcile  these  seeming  contradictions,  to  explain  the  grounds,  Ihe 
manner,  the  congruity  of  Kichter*s  belief,  cannot  be  attempted  here.  We 
recommend  him  to  the  study,  the  tolerance,  and  even  the  praise,  of  all  meo 
who  have  enquired  into  this  highest  of  questions  with  a  right  spirit ;  in- 
quired with  the  martyr  fearlessness,  but  also  with  the  martyr  reverence,  of 
men  that  love  Truth,  and  will  not  accept  a  lie.  A  frank,  fearless,  honest, 
yet  truly  spiritual  faith  is  of  all  things  the  rarest  in  our  time. 

Of  writings  which,  though  with  many  reservations,  we  have  praised  so 
much,  our  hesitating  readers  may  demand  some  specimen.  To  unbelievers, 
unhappily,  we  have  none  of  a  convincing  sort  to  give.  Ask  us  not  to  repre- 
sent the  Peruvian  forests  by  three  twigs  plucked  from  them ;  or  the  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile  by  a  han&ful  of  its  water !  To  those,  meanwhile,  who  will 
look  on  twigs  as  mere  dissevered  twigs,  and  a  handful  of  water  as  only  so 
many  drops,  we  present  the  following.  It  is  a  summer  Sunday  night; 
Jean  Paul  is  taking  leave  of  the  Hukelum  Parson  and  his  wife ;  like  him,  we 
have  long  laughed  at  them,  or  wept  for  them  ;  like  him  also,  we  are  sa^  to 
part  from  them. 

**  We  were  all  of  us  too  deeply  moTed.    We  at  last  tore  ourseWes  asuoder  from  repeated  en* 
hraces ;  my  friend  retired  with  the  soul  whom  he  lores.    I  remained  alone,  behind  him  with  tb 
Night. 
**  And  I  walked  without  aim  through  woods,  throufrh  valleva,  and  oyer  brooks,  and  throoitli 
ping  Tillages,  to  enjoy  the  great  Night,  like  a  Day.    I  walked,  and  still  looked,  like  the  ni|{Wl» 

'icn  my  heart  at  the  gleaming  twilight,  at  this  upstretoeiK 


ne  Deneath  our  teet.    White  night-butterflies  flitted,  white  blossoms  fluttered^ 

idf  the  white  raow-powder  hung  silrery  in  the  high  Shadow  of  the  Bartb.  wkkh 

reaches  beyond  the  Moon,  and  which  is  our  Night    Then  began  the  Eolian  Harp  of  tiw  Crettioa 


white  stars  fell,  ant 


to  tremble  and  to  sound,  blown  on  from  above ;  and  my  immortal  Soul  watt  a  string  in  this  Harp.-- 
The  heart  of  a  brother,  everlasting  Man.  swelled  under  the  everlasting  heaven,  as  the  seas  swell 
under  the  sun  and  nnder  the  moon. — The  distant  village  clocks  struck  midnight,  roiogling,  ss  h 
were,  with  the  ever- pealing  tone  of  ancient  Etcrnity.^The  limbs  of  my  buried  ones  touched  cold 
on  my  soul,  and  drove  away  its  blots,  as  dead  hands  heal  eruptions  of  the  skin. — I  walked  sikntlj 
through  little  hamlets,  and  close  by  their  outer  church-yard.s,  where  crumbled  upcast  coffio-boank 
were  Glimmering,  while  the  once  bright  eyes  that  had  lain  in  them  were  mouldered  into  grey  ashes. 
Coulathought !  clutch  not  like  a  cola  spectre  at  my  heart :  1  look  up  to  the  starry  sky,  and  an  ever* 
lasting  chain  stretches  thither^  an^d  over,  and  below ;  and  all  is  1  Jfe,  and  ^Warmth,  and  Light, 
and  all  is  Godlike  or  God. 
ing,  which  I  belong  to  on  ( 

the  by -advanced  great  midi..^...,  , .-       , 

down  in  the  west^  and  the  Moon  rose  in  the  east ;  and  my  soul  desired,  in  grief  for  the  noble  wariae 
blood  which  is  still  streaming  on  the  blo8>oms  of  Spring :  Ah,  retire,  bloody  War,  like  red  Blaii; 
and  thou,  still  Peace,  come  forth  like  the  mild  dividcuMoon  !**— End  of  Qumtus  FixleU.  i 

Such,  seen  through  do  uncoloured  medium,  but  in  dim  remoteness,  and  ^ 
sketched  in  hurried,  transitory  outline,  are  some  features  of  Jean  Paul  . 
Friedrich  Richler  and  his  works.  Germany  has  long  loved  him;  to  ] 
England  also  he  must  one  day  become  known ;  for  a  man  of  this  magnitude 
belongs  not  to  one  people,  but  to  the  world.  What  our  countrymen  may 
decide  of  him,  still  more  what  may  be  his  fortune  with  posterity,  we  will 
not  try  to  foretell.  Time  has  a  contracting  influence  on  many  a  wide-spread 
fame ;  yet  of  Richtcr  we  will  say,  that  he  may  survive  much.  There  is  io 
him  that  which  does  not  die ;  that  Beauty  and  Earnestness  of  soul,  that 
spirit  of  Humanity,  of  Love,  and  mild  Wisdom,  over  which  the  vicissitudes 
of  mode  have  no  sway.  This  is  that  excellence  of  the  inmost  nature  which 
alone  confers  immortality  on  writings ;  that  charm  which  still,  under  every 
defacement,  binds  us  to  the  pages  of  our  own  Hookers,  and  Taylors,  and 
Brownes,  when  their  way  of  thought  has  long  ceased  to  be  ours,  and  (hi* 
most  valued  of  their  mere\^  \uVdV<iviV\»V  ovvuions  have  passed  away,  as  ours 
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too  must  do,  wilh  the  circumstances  and  events  in  which  they  took  their 
ifiape  or  rise.  To  men  of  a  riglil  mind,  there  may  long  be  in  Richter 
much  that  has  attraction  and  vahie.  In  Ihe  moral  desert  of  vulgar  Litera- 
lare,  with  its  sandy  wastes,  and  parched,  bitter,  and  too  often  poisonous 
shrubs,  the  writings  of  this  man  will  rise  in  their  irregular  luxuriance,  like 
I  cluster  of  date-trees,  with  its  greensward  and  well  of  water,  to  refresh  the 
pilgrim,  in  the  sultry  solitude,  with  nourishment  and  shade. 


SCHILLER  AND  GOETHE. 


It  is  so  difficult  a  matter,  in  general,  to  get  at  the  truth  with  regard  to 
literary  men,  and  particularly  those  who  have  long  occupied  a  prominent 
position  in  the  eyes  of  the  public,  that  any  authentic  contributions  lo  the 
history  of  their  minds  must  be  received  with  satisfaction,  though  mingled 
with  much  that  is  but  of  trifling  or  doubtful  interest.  Biographies,  written 
by  third  parties,  must  always  be  but  unsatisfactory.  The  outward  actions 
may  be  described ;  though,  even  as  to  these,  the  picture  must  often  be  dis- 
torted by  erroneous  or  defective  information,  or  discoloured  by  the  peculiar 
feelings,  opinions,  and  prejudices  of  the  biographer;  but  the  inward  man 
himself,  his  moral  and  intellectual  organization,  can  be  but  feebly,  if  at  all, 
indicated  to  our  view.  Auto-biographies,  again,  though  not  liable  to  these 
objections,  are,  in  general,  but  apologies  for  the  particular  views  or  conduct 
of  the  wTiter.  They  may  be  undertaken  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity;  Truth 
may  at  first  hold  the  pen ;  but,  somehow  or  other.  Vanity  soon  contrives  to 
wrest  it  out  of  her  hand,  and  to  write  down  whatever  Self-love,  sitting  con- 
cealed behind,  is  pleased  to  dictate.  But  this  objection  does  not  apply  to 
bmiliar  letters  written  with  no  eye  to  publication,  in  which,  though  the 
writer  is  truly  painting  his  own  character,  he  does  it  unconsciously ;  and 
where  the  scattered  strokes  which  he  has  traced  first  assume  significance 
and  meaning,  when  they  are  all  collected  and  combined — perhaps  after 
death  has  for  ever  put  a  stop  to  the  chance  of  their  being  retouched  or 
altered  by  the  hand  by  which  they  were  originally  drawn. 

Such,  we  think,  will  be  found  to  be  the  case  with  the  Letters  of  Schiller 
and  Goethe.  Many  of  them,  it  is  true,  might  have  been  omitted  entirely, 
With  advantage  to  the  interest,  of  the  collection ;  others  are  full  of  details, 
Which,  if  interesting  at  all,  can  only  be  so  from  the  character  of  the  men  to 
whom  they  relate.  Commissions  for  the  purchase  of  carpets — presents  of 
biscuit — dissertations  on  fine  paper  copies,  and  coarse  paper  copies — and 
covers  for  periodicals,  **  while,  black,  and  grey,  with  all  their  trumpery" 
^--thoughts  on  colds  and  meazles,  rheumatism,  and  the  other  ills  which 
poor  Schiller,  in  particular,  was  heir  to— these,  and  many  other  such 
matters  of  no  special  moment,  must  be  put  up  with,  because  the  very 
homeliness  and  familiarity  of  these  details  are  our  guarantee  for  the  con- 
fidential sincerity  of  the  rest.  But  with  these  are  intermingled  acute  and 
profound  observations  on  literature  and  life — free  and  eloquent  speculation 
on  philosophical  opinions— 'many  lights  as  to  the  origin  and  progress  of  their 

•  Briefwechsel  zwi'whcn  Schiller  nnd  Goetli's  in  d«»n  Jalircn,  1794  bU  18a5.  (CoiTc'siJondeiice 
lipt  wfeii  Sp.hill«»r  and  Goelhe,  from  1794  lo  1805.)  0  \ul».  S;o.  Slutfgarl  uud  Tubiugon.  1829.  — 
Vol.  Iiii  page  80.    March,  1831. 
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rospcctivo  literary  enterprises — their  habits  ol  study  and  composition— >thdr 
hopes  and  (cars  as  to  the  great  and  stormy  events,  the  moral  and  polilioil 
revolutions  which  were  jmssing  around  them — their  views,  on  some  poinli, 
harmonizing, — in  otiiers,  standing  opposed  tr>  each  other,  in  strong  contrail, 
both  in  their  substance  and  in  the  manner  in  which  they  are  advocated  iirf 
illustrated.  Schiller  writes  with  the  earnestness,  the  logical  0or|ueiice,  aod 
amplitude  of  one  who*  arrives  at  his  conclusions  by  patient  progressiye  \n* 
vestlgation.  He  cannot  discuss  his  subject  in  a  sentence,  or  content  himself 
with  a  hint  or  shadow  of  his  meaning.  Gof^the,  on  the  contrary,  leafi 
lightly  from  one  point  of  his  argument  to  another,  and  reaches  his  marl  '' 
with  rapidity :  more  comprehensive  in  his  views,  more  diflijsive  in  his  '* 
sympathi(*.s,  he  has  more  subjects  that  interest  him,  and  less  time  to  bestow  ^ 
on  any  one  in  particular;  more  tempered  in  his  feelings,  ho  is  often  calB  r 
and  composed  where  his  friend  was  all  fire  and  vehemence.  Tho  one  writes  :' 
with  a  stoical  energy,  the  other  with  an  almost  epicurean  tranquilHty. 

We  have  said  almaat,  for  it  would  be  injustice  to  Goethe  to  assimUato 
him  even  to  the  best  of  that  sect  to  which  we  have  allude^l.  At  the  time 
when  he  was  first  brought.intoeont  act  with  Schiller,  his  opinions,  litefar; 
and  moral,  might  be  considered  as  pn^tty  completely  formod ;  tome  modU 
fication  may  since  have  been  made,  but  the  grand  outlinea  continue  te 
aame.  Already  the  fabric  of  his  mind  displayed  that  singular  symmetry  and 
harmony  of  parts,  which,  as  when  we  look  at  St.  Peter's,  makes  us  for  I 
moment  forget  its  vastness.  The  colossal  and  conflicting  masses  whiek 
had  at  first  seemed  to  lie  about,  without  connexion,  had  all,  by  caltan 
and  discipline,  been  built  up,  and  fused  together  with  a  compactness  and 
felicity  of  adjustment,  of  which  literary  history  scarcely  alTor^  a  paralM: 
noiselessly  and  rapidly  it  had  ris«m,  almost  like  an  eihalation,  and  alieady 
stood  proudly  eminent  amidst  tho  e<Iifices  which  surrounded  it. 

But  though  llie  progress  of  GoOthe's  intellectual  fabric  had  scarcely  beea, 
nurked,  the  change  had  indeed  been  almost  a  total  one.  Like  most  pro- 
found thinkers,  he  had  had  his  share  of  the  doubts,  the  gloomy  despairing 
feelings,  lh(;  llioughts  that  for  a  time  wander  through  eternity,  only  to  to 
driven  back  a(;ain  to  the  realities  of  life,  and  of  the  (lespondency  which  the 
prospect  of  the  world,  with  its  many  mysteries  and  contradictions,  nml 
excite  in  every  mind  which  does  not  repose  in  confidence  upon  reveaM 
religion,  and  the  solution  which  it  aifords,  or  promises,  of  tho  perptexitiei 
of  existenc4!.  The  ideas  thus  fermenting  in  his  mind,  were  brought  to  a 
height  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  fri^'Jid,  Jerusalem :  like  water  long  OR 
the  \H)\ni  of  freezing,  they  sprang  into  solidity  by  a  touch,  and  Wertim 
was  the  n^ult;  and  all  (rermany  was  for  a  time  overrun  with  insane  pk>- 
tures  of  sceptical  gloom,  and  new  editions  of  the  *'  Miseries  of  Huinii 
Life." 

But  in  healthy  and  vigorous  minds,  this  state  of  feeling,  though  perliapSi 
like  some  of  those  disorders  to  which  our  bodily  frame  is  subjected,  itmif 
evi^n  be  useful  in  the  ultimate  formation  of  the  constitution,  cannot  hll 
long.  The  path  which  at  first  led  us  into  darkness,  if  steadily  pursued, 
guides  us  back  aaain  to  tlie  day.  We  soon  come  to  iKsrceive,  that  if  lib 
has  many  (^vils,  it  has  also  many  comforts  ;  that  it  is  better  to  bear,  wA^ 
where  w«j  can,  to  all('.viat($  those  evil.H,  than  to  whine  over  them ;  nay,  Ihit 
in  aclivily,  inoral  and  intellectual,  a  remedy  may  be  found  for  many  of 
thr)se  which  apiH^an^d  most  forfnJclal)le ;  that  if  joy  b(!  transient,  misery  is 
not  immorial;  if  crim**  and  «M;iriHl\uess  too  often  Midden  our  hopes,  sorof" 
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trait  of  self-devotion,  some  emanation  of  that  benevolence  which  makes  the 
whole  world  akin,  ever  and  anon  occurs  to  revive  our  confidence,  and  to 
.  nmind  us  that  man  is  not  entirely  of  the  earth,  earthy. 

These  considerations  are  forced  upon  us  by  our  intercourse  wUh  our 
fdlow-'men ;  nor  was  it  possible  that  they  could  long  escape  the  observation 
of  Go^tlie,  in  whom  the  reflective  powers  were  as  conspicuously  developed 
from  the  first,  as  his  imaginative  faculties,  and  in  whom  good  health,  and 
Jiatural  cheerfulness,  were  combined.  Accordingly,  the  very  otlerance  of 
te  coinplaints  through  the  mouth  of  Worther  seemed  to  have  allayed  his 
disorder ;  he  had  raved  himself  to  rest ;  and  while  his  countrymen  were 
still  enveloped  in  the  tempest  he  had  raised,  and  tossing  in  their  cockboats 
on  a  -sea  of  doubt,  with  the  thick  shadow  of  night  overhead,  lie,  the  author 
ui  the  storm,  had  worked  his  way  through,  and  w  as  locking  quieUy  back 
upon  the  vexed  ocean,  with  the  firm  ground  of  reason  beneath  his  feet,  and 
the  guiding  lights  of  Hope  and  Faith  appearing  to  him  again  through  a 
thousand  openings  in  that  still  troubled  but  fast  clearing  sky. 

It  is  not  often  that  men  escape  thus  unhurt  from  these  moral  storms. 
Hiey  generally  leave  some  part  of  their  stores  behind  them  in  their  retreat. 
A  man  Hke  Voltaire,  for  instance,  attains  tranquillity,  or  an  appearance  of 
tranquillity,   by  banishing  passion,  and  extracting  from  the  enigma  of 
Iranian  life  nothing  but  materials  for  wit  and  sarcasm.    His  sympathy 
mifh  the  great  and  good,  he  throws  behind  him  for  ever,  as  a  useless  in- 
combrance.     The  man  whose  better  feelings,  and  stronger  faith,  protect 
him  from  this  unsatisfactory  and  hollow  resource,  too  often  forgets  the 
firactical  in  the  visionary,  and,  absorbing  himself  in  cloudy  reveries,  loses 
his  sympathy  with  human  life  as  it  is,  with  its  real  interests  and  duties, 
and,  of  course,  loses  his  hold  on  the  feelings  and  sympathies  of  his  fellow- 
men*    But  Go^e  emerges  from  the  limbo  of  doubt,  without  bating  a  jot 
or  scruple  of  his  varied  gifts.     He  does  not  throw  his  wit  overboard,  in 
order  to  save  his  pathos;  nor  make  shipwreck  of  his  feeling,  nor  attempt 
to  lighten  his  hari^  by  getting  rid  of  the  heavy  ballast  of  philosophy. 
Quietly  and  steadily  he  steers  through  all ;  he  only  keeps  a  firmer  hold  of 
&e  helm,  and  restores  the  equilibrium  of  his  vessel,  by  balancing  his  anta- 

Kmist  forces  against  each  other.  He  lands  his  whole  freight  in  safety,  and 
rthwith  rebuilds  his  intellectual  home  from  those  varied  stores,  laying 
ilB  foundations  deep  in  the  spirit  of  reverence,  cementing  its  broad  and  mas- 
sive front  by  the  bands  of  reason,  and  gilding  its  airy  and  glittering  pin- 
nacles with  the  simshine  of  wit  and  graceful  humour.  It  is  the  Holy 
AHiance  of  the  head  and  heart,  in  which  neither  compromises  its  indepen- 
4mce,  but  each  supports,  and  relieves,  and  elevates  the  other. 

A  ohange  in  a  man's  speculative  views  soon  gives  a  corresponding  tone 
to  his  writings,  unless  he  be  a  mere  imitator,  who  only  reproduces  the 
ideas  of  others,  instead  of  drawing  from  his  own  stores  of  intellect  and 
feeling.  As  society  and  nature  present  themselves  to  our  view,  so  they  are 
Inflected  back ; — harmonious  and  consistent,  from  the  well  regulated  mind, 
•«— fhinl  and  wavering,  from  the  vacillating, — perplexed  and  perplexing, 
from  the  disordered.  The  cheerful  heart  paints  the  world  as  it  finds  It, 
iMbe  a  sunny  landscape;  the  morbid  mind  depicts  it  like  a  sterile  wilderness, 
^lled  with  thick  vapours,  and  dark  as  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death, 
it  is  the  mirror,  in  short,  on  which  it  is  caught,  which  lends  to  the  face  of 
nature  the  aspect  of  its  own  turbulence  or  tranquillity. 

The  softened  spirit  and  calm  extension  of  view  which  had  opened  upon 
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(loelhe's  mind  could  not  fail  shortly  lo  manifest  its  influence  in  his  thco-  :«) 
ries  of  art  and  composition.     The  clamorous  energy  of  Werlher,  his  vaia  ^al 
struggles  against  the  rules  of  society,  his  angry  questioning  wilh  his  iiie,  «! 
no  longer  suit  wilh  his  more  tempered  views ;  nay,  at  the  stormy  ejacula-  ja 
tions  he  is  now  almost  tempted  to  smile,  if  he  can  be  moved  to  smile  at  any  a 
thing.    Even  a  rude  sketch  of  the  reality  of  chivalrous  life,  like  GoCti,  y. 
now  appears  to  him  exaggerated — not  perhaps  exaggerated  or  untrue  in  it-  m 
self,  but  unsuited  to  the  purposes  of  art,  which  seeks  to  paint  life  as  a  whole,  i- 
— not  in  fragments,  but  in  its  spirits  and  essence,  and  therefore  is  not  satis-  s 
fied  with  the  partial  and  local,  but  aspires  after  general  or  universal  truth,   t^ 
We  may  take  a  single  captive  wilh  Sterne,  shut  him  up  in  his  dungeon,    r 
and  '  *  send  our  hearers  weeping  to  their  beds  "  with  the  stern  and  iron  truth    i\ 
of  the  picture ;  but  then  it  is  not  a  true  picture  of  life  as  a  whole,— of  that    - 
life  whose  joy  and  sorrow,  crime  and  virtue,  meanness  and  roagnificenoe,    : 
jostle  each  other,  and  which,  in  its  enlarged  significance  and  moral  meaning,    * 
can  only  be  indicated  by  a  work  the  spirit  of  which  is  varied,  and  tempered,    ^ 
and  comprehensive  as  its  own.    Hence  in  these  productions  which  charac-    i 
terisc  the  second  era  of  Goethe's  apprenticeship,  the  first  thing  that  strikes    . 
us  (and  at  first  unquestionably  wilh  rather  a  disappointed  feeling)  is  the  ab-    • 
sence  of  all  scenes  of  strong  passion ;  when  our  feelings,  sympaQiizing  with 
tlie  tale,  are  yielding  themselves  lo  his  spell,  he  suddenly,  and  with  appa- 
rent caprice,  leaves  the  point,  and  shoots  off  into  some  devious  alley ,  into 
which  we  follow  him  at  first  with  reluctance,  till,  without  knowing  how, 
we  feel  ourselves  again  absorbed  in  the  new  prospects  to  which  he  has 
introduced  us.    But  this  is,  after  all,  no  capricious  diversion,  but  the  prac- 
tical exposition  of  that  principle,  which,  considering  every  great  literary 
composition  as  in  itself  a  microcosm,  thus  endeavours  to  imitate  the  ever 
shifting  variety  of  life,  and,  passing  with  a  light  touch  over  all  the  chords 
of  feeling,  tries  to  emulate  its  harmony,  and  to  leave  on  the  mind  that  resig- 
nation and  Iranquillily  which  arises  from  the  comprehensive  view  of  the  pre- 
sent condition  and  future  destiny  of  man.    Thus,  tranquillity  is  the  grand 
fe-nlure  of  Go(}the's  matured  works ;  passion  is  always  presented  to  us  in  its 
wane,  rather  than  in  its  crisis;  nothing  engrosses,  notliing  overpowers :  his 
sunshines,  dimmed  wilh  a  gentle  haze,  and  fading  away  into  transparent 
shade,  come  mellowed  and  refreshing  upon  the  eye; — while,  stealing  in 
upon  the  darkest  spots  in  the  bosom  of  night,  we  can  trace  the  glimmering 
light  and  ''golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn." 

Schiller  presents  himself  in  some  points  in  strong  contrast  to  his  friend. 
Many  things  had  concurred  lo  retard  in  him  the  growth  of  this  moral 
serenity,  or,  as  it  might  appear  lo  many,  indifference ; — to  confine  his 
sympathies  to  a  narrower  channel,  and  permanently  lo  incline  the  balance 
of  his  mind  towards  solemnity  and  earnestness.  He  had  suffered  much 
from  poverty,  something  also  from  political  persecution ;  while  illness, 
adding  the  evil  of  physical  pain  lo  other  sources  of  discomfort,  saddened, 
though  it  could  not  suppress,  his  activity  of  mind.  Agitated,  like  Goethe,  at 
an  early  stage  of  his  history,  with  the  same  restless  and  gloomy  spirit  of 
enquiry  and  discontent  with  the  world  around  him,  he  had  given  vent  lo 
his  complaints  and  his  doubts  with  the  same  exaggeration,  in  his  Bobbers 
and  his  Letters  of  Julius  and  Raphael.  From  lliis  comfortless  condition 
he  too  had  emerged,  but  not  wilh  the  same  integrity  of  all  his  faculties,  or 
with  all  his  wealth  so  unharmed  about  him .  Some  portions  of  it  are  damaged ; 
his  sympathy  with  the  lighter  spirit  of  life  is  damped  for  ever;  nor  will 
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lioso  stores  which  he  has  saved  cohere  with  tlie  same  compactness  and 
ordial  union  as  in  the  case  of  Cioelhe.  Goethe,  with  the  world  smiling 
bout  him,  with  renewed  health  and  constant  activity,  is  open  to  all  its 
nfluences,  and,  without  leaving  the  field  of  reality,  can  oppose  its  light 
nd  ludicrous  combinations  as  a  counterpoise  to  its  griefs  and  evils.  But 
ichiller,  to  whom  these  views  present  themselves  more  rarely,  and  sicklied 
iver  with  the  cast  of  his  own  melancholy,  must  draw  his  topics  of  con- 
olalion,  not  so  much  from  the  actual  as  the  future,  by  letting  loose  his 
magination  upon  the  ideal,  and  by  exalting,  spiritualizing,  and  deepening 
he  emotions  with  which  in  real  life  we  are  familiar.  But,  ever  and  anon, 
he  spirit  of  deep  reflection,  the  old  Adam  of  metaphysical  enquiry  which 
lad  spoken  in  the  mouth  of  Charles  and  Julius,  comes  over  him;  and  the 
liry  creations  of  the  fancy,  arrested  in  mid  air,  and  suddenly  subjected  to 
I  strict  analysis  beneatli  the  cold  grey  light  of  philosophy,  fade  away  into 
imsubstanlial  things.  Instead  of  cordially  uniting,  the  reason  and  the 
imagination,  like  Varro  and  jGmilius  in  the  campaign  against  Hannibal, 
lake  the  command  on  alternate  days,  and  divided  counsels,  and  inconsistent 
and  wavering  execution,  arc  too  often  the  natural  result.  When  ho  writes 
history,  the  poet  is  but  too  visible;  when  he  writes  poetry,  the  dramatist  is 
often  lost  in  the  political  or  ethical  philosopher.  Shut  out  too,  as  it  were, 
by  the  effects  of  illness,  from  any  sympathy  with  gayely,  he  had  also 
applied  himself  with  less  diligence  to  the  acquisition  of  general  know- 
ledge, and  his  thoughts  moved  in  a  narrower  tract.  None  knew  all  this 
better  than  Schiller  himself,  nor  better  appreciated  the  extent  of  that  gulf 
which  divided  his  views  on  these  subjects  from  those  of  his  friend. 

"  Do  not  expect  in  me.*^  says  lie.  in  one  of  his  first  letters  (August  1794},  '^any  very  great  actual 
wealth  of  idea8«---for  this  I  must  look  to  you.  My  need  and  endeavour  is,  to  make  much  out  of 
little;  and  when  you  are  better  acquainted  with  my  poverty  in  all  which  is  called  acquired  know- 
ledge, you  will  probably  think  that  1  have  on  the  whole  succeeded  in  doing  so  pretty  well.  From 
the  smallness  of  my  circle  of  ideas,  I  move  over  it  the  quicker  and  the  oftener,  make  a  better  use 
of  my  little  means,  and  attain  in  the  form  that  multiplicity  and  variety  which  is  wanting  in  'the 
subject.  You  labour  to  simplify  your  mighty  world  of  ideas;  I  seek  variety  for  my  little  posses- 
sions. You  have  to  govern  a  whole  kingdom ;  1  only  a  tolerably  respectable  family  of  ideas,  which 
1  would  gladly  increase  and  mnlliiily  to  a  little  world.  Your  mind  works  by  intuition  to  an  ex- 
tnuH'dinary  degree,  and  all  your  thinking  powers  appear  to  have  chosen  the  imagination  as  their 
common  representative.  lu  truth,  this  is  the  highest  that  man  Cciii  attain,  as  soon  as  he  has  suc- 
ceeded in  generalizing  his  views  and  making  his  sentiments  legislative.  This  has  been  your  aim, 
and  how  completely  have  you  succeeded !  My  understanding  works  far  more  by  symbols,  and  thus 
I  float,  like  an  hermaphrodite,  between  conception  and  perception,  between  rule  and  sentiment, 
technicality  and  genius.  This  it  is  which,  particularly  in  my  earlier  years,  gave  me  so  awkward 
an  air,  both  in  the  field  of  upeculation  and  poetry;  for  poetry  took  me  by  surprise  when  I  shouki 
have  philosophized,  and  philosonhy  when  I  should  have  been  poetical.  And  even  now  it  happens 
often  enough,  that  imagination  destroys  my  abstractions,  and  cold  understanding  my  verse.  Oh ! 
if  I  could  only  become  so  far  master  of  both  powers  that  I  could  with  freedom  assign  bounds  to 
each,  my  lot  would  be  enviable ;  but,  alas !  now  when  I  first  begin  to  know  and  to  use  my  moral 
strength^  disease  threatens  to  undermine  my  physical  powers. '^ 

Though  Schiller  speaks  thus  disparagingly  of  his  own  genius,  compared 
with  that  of  his  rival,  in  whom  he  seemed  to  consider  all  the  mental  powers 
as  blended  in  the  most  desirable  proportions,  and  with  the  most  intimate 
union,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  his  own  views,  as  embodied  in  his  works, 
were  likely  to  be  at  least  as  popular  as  the  more  refined  and  subtle  views  of 
Goethe .  Botli  are  idealists ;  but  the  ideal  of  the  one  consists  in  repose  arising 
from  variety  and  quick  succession  of  emotions,  none  of  which  are  allowed  to 
become  predominant  or  lasting;  that  of  the  other  in  the  entire  banishment 
or  sequestration  of  some  classes  of  ideas,  and  the  refining  or  rendering  more 
intense  those  which  remain  to  be  developed.  We  arc  not  here  toenlcr 
upon  the  question  as  to  the  comparative  trulh  of  these  views  (that  would  bo 
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a  matter  by  no  means  to  be  discasscd  in  a  few  pages) ;  but  it  is  obvious  thai 
the  latter  is  tlio  one  most  liiiely  to  be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the 
great  class  to  whom  poetry  must  bo  directed.  The  first,  it  requires  an  effim 
to  understand  and  to  sympathize  with ;  we  must  seek  in  it  an  esoteric  pur- 
pose beyond  the  mere  interest  arising  from  Itie  events  delineated ;  and,  after 
all,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  effect  is  as  often  shadowy  and  theatrical  as 
profound,  and  that  the  whole  hangs  too  much  in  the  same  metaphorical  at- 
mosphere as  the  types  and  figures  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim's  Progress.  Ac- 
cordingly, such  was  very  much  the  feeling  with  which  Go6the's  "Pilgren," 
his  Wilhelm  Moister's  Apprenticeship,  was  received ;  and  even  now  we 
suspect  that,  by  the  mass  of  readers,  it  is  praised  more  because  it  bears  the 
name  of  Goethe,  than  from  any  great  sympathy  with  the  views  upon  which 
it  appears  to  be  constructed. 

Schiller's  actual  views  of  composition,  whatever  might  be  his  admiration 
for  Goethe's  theoretically,  were  lar  more  popular.  He  who  ran  might  read 
them.  They  were  only  a  transcript  of  the  emotions,  feelings,  and  passions 
of  life-— somewhat  purified  and  heightened  a  little  with  the  colours  of  poe- 
try, but  clothed  in  no  masquerade  garb,  nor  shorn  of  any  of  their  force,  nor 
exhibited  in  any  elaborate  sequence  and  contrast  to  suit  some  particular 
view; — a  section,  in  short,  from  life,  instead  of  a  philosophical  epitome  of 
its  leading  features.  He  moved  the  mind,  and  strong  emotion  is  always 
pleasure ;  he  appealed  to  the  best  sympathies  of  our  nature,  and  his  energetie 
appeal  is  rarely  unanswered  :  and  if,  in  one  sense,  less  wisdom  is  embodied 
in  them,  if  his  lessons  are  less  adapUfd  to  all  circumstances,  it  can  hardly 
be  denied  that  they  are  given  with  more  energy  and  distinctness.  Even  the 
comparative  limitation  of  the  subjects  with  which  he  was  conversant  was  in 
one  sense  favourable  to  his  purpose ;  for  GoiHho  seems  too  often  to  start  from 
his  subject,  to  hover  for  a  time  over  some  of  the  collateral  topics,  in  all  of 
which  his  mind  was  interested,  while  Schiller  moves  straight  forward,  turn- 
ing neither  to  the  right  hand  nor  to  the  left,  and  though  embarrassed  a  little 
by  the  trappings  wluch  he  wore  for  a  lime,  gaining  his  mark  at  last  wilb 
unerring  certainty. 


MISS  EDGEWOKTH/ 


Miss  Edgcworth  belongs  to  a  class  of  writers  who  are  less  liable  to  failures 
flian  most  of  those  who  adventure  in  the  public  pursuit  of  excellence  or 
distinction.  Her  works  are  not  happy  effusions  of  fancy,  or  casual  inspi- 
rations of  genius.  There  is  nothing  capricious  or  accidental  about  them : 
hut  they  are  the  mature  aud  seasonable  fruits  of  those  faculties  that  work 
the  surest  and  continue  the  longest  in  vigour,^-of  powerful  sense  and  nice 
moral  p<jrception,  joined  to  a  rare  and  invaluable  talent  for  the  observation 
and  dis))iay  of  human  character, — tem)>ered,  in  its  wliolesome  exercise, 
with  tar  more  indulgence  to  its  less  glittering  qualities  than  usually  falls  lo 
(he  lot  of  tlioBC  who  are  gifted  with  so  quick  a  sense  of  its  weakness  and 
folly.  Fortunately  for  mankind,  these  are  the  least  precarious  as  well  as 
the  most  important  of  all  the  faculties  which  belong  to  our  frail  nature ;  and 
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are  not  only  for  the  most  pari  at  the  command  of  their  possessor,  but  can 
seldom  be  called  into  action  without  diffusing  their  bencGcial  influence  to 
others. 

But  though  Miss  Edgeworth  can  never  absolutely  fail  in  her  endeavours 
Co  excel,  because  she  can  never  be  either  silly  or  absurd,  it  does  not  follow 
that  she  should  always  be  equally  successful,  or  that  all  her  productions 
should  be  interesting  and  amusing  alike.  Sometimes  the  subjects  afford  but 
little  scope  either  for  interest  or  amusement ; — and  sometimes  the  moral  les- 
sons she  wishes  to  inculcate  are  of  a  sort  which  do  not  admit  of  those  embel- 
lishments which  are  most  suited  to  her  genius. 

The  key,  indeed,  to  all  that  is  peculiar  in  her  writings,  whether  in  the 
way  of  excellence  or  defect, — that  which  distinguishes  her  from  other 
writers  of  kindred  powers  of  judgment  and  invention,  is,  that  the  duties  of 
a  Moral  Teacher  are  always  uppermost  in  her  thoughts.  It  is  impossible, 
we  think,  to  read  ten  pages  in  any  of  her  writings,  without  feeling,  not 
only  that  the  whole,  but  that  every  part  of  them,  was  intended  to  do  good ; 
— and  that  she  has  never  for  an  instant  allowed  herself  to  forget,  that  the 
great  end  and  aim  of  her  writing  was — not  to  display  her  own  talents,  or 
to  court  popularity  by  brilliant  effect, — but  to  make  her  readers  substan- 
tially better  and  happier ;  — not  only  to  correct  fatal  errors  of  opinion — to 
soflen  dispositions  and  remove  prejudices  unfriendly  to  happiness — but  to 
display  wisdom  and  goodness  at  once  in  their  most  engaging  and  familiar 
aspects — to  raise  to  their  proper  rank  and  importance  those  humbler  virtues 
on  which  the  felicity  of  ordinary  life  so  essentially  depends — and  to  show 
how  easy  and  agreeable  the  loftiest  principles  and  the  highest  intellectual 
attainments  may  be  in  practice,  by  representing  them,  as  they  arc  in  truth 
most  commonly  to  be  found,  united  with  the  gayest  temper,  and  the  most 
simple  and  amiable  manners. 

No  nobler  or  more  worthy  end  certainly  could  be  proposed  to  any  human 
endeavours ;  and  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  Miss  £dgeworth*s 
writings  will  probably  think  most  highly  of  her  success  in  the  pursuit  of  it: 
and  yet  it  is  to  the  unrelaxed  intensity  of  this  pursuit  that  we  think  almost 
all  her  faults  are  to  be  referred.  It  is  this  which  has  given  to  her  composi- 
tions something  of  too  didactic  a  manner, — and  brought  the  moral  of  her 
stories  too  obtrusively  forward, — and  led  her  into  repetitions  that  are  some- 
what wearisome,  and  discussions  too  elementary,  and  exaggerations  too  im- 
probable,— that  has  lowered  the  tone,  in  short,  of  her  infinitely  varied  and 
original  fictions  to  some  affinity  with  that  of  ingenious  apologues  invented 
for  the  instruction  of  youth,  and  given  at  times  an  air  of  childishness  and 
poorness  to  the  result  of  the  finest  observations,  and  the  profoundest  views 
of  human  nature.  It  is  wonderful,  indeed,  to  see  such  works  produced, 
under  the  disadvantages  and  restraints  of  so  severe  a  method.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  doubt  that  much  of  the  freedom,  the  grace,  and  the  boldness 
of  her  invention  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  pithy  illustration  of  some  moral 
aphorism,  or  the  importunate  enforcement  of  some  salutary  truth. 

Nor  has  the  effect  been  merely  to  lessen  the  fame  of  the  author,  and  the 
delight  of  her  intelligent  readers; — we  suspect  it  has,  in  many  cases,  been 
also  to  defeat,  in  a  considerable  degree,  the  very  end  to  which  so  much  has 
been  thus  resolutely  sacrificed.  Persons  of  fuH  age  revolt  from  instruc- 
tion presented  in  too  direct  and  officious  a  form, — and  take  it  amiss  to  have 
a  plain  lesson,  however  much  needed,  driven  into  them  in  so  persevering 
and  unrelenting  a  manner ;  and  the  very  exaggerations  and  repetitions  which 
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are  intended  to  give  force  and  effect  to  the  warning,  are  apt  to  make  it  less 
impressive,  by  making  it  less  probable.  As  they  now  stand,  the  greater 
part  of  her  Tales  may  be  regarded  as  a  series  or  climax  of  instances,  in 
which  some  moral  or  intellectual  defect  produces  disastrous  consequences— 
a  continued  succession  of  catastrophes,  arising  out  of  the  same  causes,  and 
terminating  in  Ihe  same  general  results.  In  each  of  these  stories,  we  have 
little  more  than  an  enlargement  of  a  character  conceived  like  one  of  La 
Bruy^re's, — and  illustrated  by  a  similar  train  of  extreme  cases  and  striking 
exemplifications ; — a  method  perfectly  unexceptionable,  when  the  object  is 
merely  to  give  a  strong  and  distinct  impression  of  the  character  itself,  but 
liable  to  great  objection  when  applied  to  a  series  of  adventures  that  are 
meant  to  be  probable,  and  to  produce  their  moral  effect  by  the  suggestion 
of  truth  and  reality.  Some  of  the  Tales,  indeed,  involve  this  defect,  if  it  be 
one,  in  their  very  structure  and  conception — and  announce  it  plainly 
enough  in  the  titles  which  they  bear.  The  best  of  these  is  that  entitled 
**  To-morrow  :*' — the  worst  **  Murad  the  Unlucky."  But  in  all  which  aim 
at  a  more  extended  delineation  of  life  and  manners,  this  limitation  of  the 
interest  is  both  unnatural  and  unwise.  No  long  series  of  interesting  occur- 
rences ever  turned  in  reality  upon  one  vice  or  folly,  or  presented  us  with 
one  flaw  of  character  as  the  spring  and  origin  of  all  the  disasters  that  ensue. 
Nor  are  the  moral  lessons,  of  which  such  occurrences  may  be  made  the 
vehicle,  at  all  more  likely  to  be  effectual,  from  this  exclusive  attention  to 
one  only  of  the  morbid  propensities,  of  which  we  may  be  thus  agreeably 
admonished.  The  systematic  teacher  of  ethics  may  find  it  convenient  to 
take  the  vices  and  virtues  successively  and  apart,  and  to  treat  of  each  in 
its  order — just  as  the  systematic  teacher  of  grammar  takes  the  prepositions 
and  conjunctions.  But  as,  when  the  scholar  is  advanced  into  pracHcCy 
all  the  parts  of  speech  are  jumbled  again  together,  as  in  ordinary  discourse; 
so,  when  the  object  is  to  give  practical  impressions,  with  a  view  to  real  life, 
it  would  seem  expedient  to  exhibit  all  the  mingled  principles  of  action  tbat 
are  found  actually  to  govern  human  conduct,  or  to  affect  human  felicity : 
— and  the  most  useful  tale  for  improvement,  as  well  as  the  most  agreeable 
for  unimprovable  readers,  must  be  that  which  presents  us  with  the  greatest 
variety  of  characters,  and  places  before  us  the  consequences  of  the  greatest 
number  of  peculiar  propensities.  Upon  Miss  E.'s  present  system,  there  are 
several  of  her  stories  which  can  be  of  use,  we  should  think,  but  to  a  very 
small  number  of  patients ;  and  we  really  cannot  help  thinking  that  it  was 
as  little  worth  her  while  to  provide  a  corrective  for  gentlemen  who  have  an 
antipathy  to  Jews,  or  ladies  who  have  prejudices  againt  French  governesses, 
as  it  would  be  for  an  eminent  physician  to  compound  an  infallible  plaster 
for  scratches  on  the  first  joint  of  the  little  finger  exclusively. 

Iler  excessive  care  for  the  moral  utility  of  her  works,  has  also  injured 
them  in  another  way.  The  substantial  happiness  of  life,  no  doubt,  depends 
more  upon  justice  and  prudence,  than  upon  genius  and  generosity — upon 
ordinary  and  attainable  qualities,  in  short,  than  on  lofty  and  heroic  ones. 
But  the  interest  we  take  in  these  as  observers,  is  Justin  an  opposite  propor- 
tion ;  and  Miss  Edgeworth  has  been  so  fearful  of  misleading  her  readers 
into  any  unprofitable  or  dangerous  admiration,  that  she  has  almost  entirely 
excluded  the  agency  of  the  higher  passions,  and  applied  all  the  resources  of 
her  genius  to  recommend  the  humbler  practices  of  fair  dealing  and  sincerity 
— industry,  good  temper,  firmness  of  character,  and  friendly  offices.  She 
has  accordingly  recommended  them  most  powerfully ;  and  this  age  and  tlie 
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next  are  largely  indebted  to  her  exertions,  and  will  long  profit  by  their 
effects ; — but  her  writings  would,  beyond  all  question,  have  been  more  at- 
tractive if  she  had  dealt  oceasionally  in  deeper  and  more  tumultuous  emo- 
tions, and  exhibited  her  characters  in  situations  more  full  of  distress  and 
agitation,  and  under  the  influence  of  feelings  more  vehement  and  over- 
whelming than  she  has  generally  thought  it  safe  to  meddle  with.  Except 
in  the  case  of  her  Irish  rustics,  she  has  hardly  ever  ascribed  any  burst  of 
natural  passion,  or  any  impulse  of  reckless  generosity,  to  her  characters. 
The  rest  of  her  favourites  are  all  well  behaved,  considerate,  good-natured 
people,  who  are  never  in  any  very  terrible  danger,  either  from  within  or 
from  without,  and  from  whom  little  more  is  required  than  might  be  expected 
from  any  other  well-disposed  and  well-educated  persons  in  the  like  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  greater  interest  and  attraction  of  stronger  passion  cannot,  of  course, 
be  disputed ;  but  we  are  a  little  sceptical  here  also,  as  to  the  supposed  dan- 
ger or  inutility  of  such  exhibitions.  It  is  a  great  thing,  certainly,  to  make 
a  man  wise  for  himself ;  but  it  is  still  greater,  and  not  less  important,  to 
make  him  understand  that  there  are  feelings  stronger  than  selfish  feelings, 
and  joys  of  more  value  than  selfish  enjoyments.  One  half  of  mankind  is 
condemned  to  perpetual  debasement,  by  never  having  been  made  to  com- 
prehend the  delight  of  generosity,  or  the  elevation  of  a  devoted  affection ; 
and,  to  give  them  this  sense,  we  must,  in  general,  set  before  them  some 
strong  and  even  exaggerated  representation  of  the  reality.  The  occasions  for 
such  emotions  are  but  of  rare  occurrence,  indeed,  in  ordinary  life ;  and  the 
habits  of  mind  that  would  render  them  common,  would  no  doubt  be  perni- 
cious if  they  were  to  become  predominant.  But  there  is  no  great  danger  of 
this  practical  result.  Pupils  in  this,  as  in  every  other  school,  always  lag 
behind  their  teachers,  and  fall  far  short  of  their  patterns.  A  dancing- 
master  turns  out  his  toes  more  than  enough,  and  holds  himself  ridiculously 
erect,  that  his  disciples  may  do  both  moderately ; — and  examples  of  extra- 
vagant generosity,  or  imprudent  affection,  are  likely  to  be  imitated  with 
the  same  abatements.  It  may  often  be  necessary,  by  a  strong  impulse,  to 
rouse  the  kinder  and  nobler  feelings  of  our  nature ;  but  it  can  scarcely  ever 
be  requisite  to  suggest  those  selfish  considerations  by  which  they  may  be 
kept  within  bounds.  In  spite  of  our  metaphysical  moralists,  we  are  firmly 
persuaded  that  our  hearts  are  practically  softened  by  being  made  to  sym- 
pathize even  with  imaginary  sorrow ;  and  cannot  help  thinking,  that  the 
first  tears  which  a  pathetic  and  powerful  writer  draws  from  a  rude  nature, 
are  pledges  of  its  permanent  refinement.  The  occasional  appearance  of 
lofty  and  energetic  characters  on  the  scenes  of  real  life,  is  allowed  to  raise 
the  general  standard  of  sentiment  in  the  age  and  nation  to  which  they  be- 
long, even  though  they  should  trespass  in  many  points  upon  the  ordinary 
rules  of  prudence  and  morality,  and  present  an  assemblage  of  qualities 
which  it  would  be  by  no  means  convenient  to  meet  in  our  common  acquaint- 
ance. Now,  the  heroes  of  fiction  stand  nearly  in  the  same  predicament, 
and  perform  nearly  the  same  functions  for  their  reader;  and  we  are  in- 
clined to  think,  that  the  mischief  they  may  do  by  the  seducing  example  of 
their  extravagance,  is  more  than  compensated  by  the  force  with  which  they 
rouse  our  sluggish  sensibility,  and  the  feelings  they  so  nobly  impress  of  a 
nobler  use  and  a  higher  relish  of  life  than  can  be  found  in  its  vulgar  pros- 
perity. In  Miss  Edgeworth,  however,  we  meet  with  little  that  can  be 
called  heroic — and  nothing  that  is  romantic  or  poetical.    She  is  so  much 
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^ifraid  of  wfdticin^  lier  |Hipiih  from  iIm^  |irai'ii(;al  dulicH  of  Kocial  lifi;,  Ihat  fthr* 
will  not  c;v(*ri  Ixjrrow  a  grace;  from  llic  lovi;lifi(;fM  of  riatiin? ;  and  has  riffillif'f 
f'Xpn*fW(;(J  li(;rtf<;lf,  nor  «;x(;rri()li(u!fl  in  any  of  hur  <'.haract4;rM,  that  Myrnfialhy 
with  rural  lH;aijty,  that  naum  of  the  <;x|fniMfon  of  i\w  grf^at  or  niajohlic  Ora- 
lnn»»  of  the;  univerM;,  of  which  the  author  of  Wavcrley  and  the  Anliqtjary 
haH  fnado  ho  admirable  an  ntutf  and  turned  to  Hueh  aa^ount  even  for  tin; 
moral  elTeel  of  \m  Htory.  There  in  njore  (»f  thitf  feeling  in  one  H|H;eeh  of  £dif; 
Ochiltree^  ihan  in  all  the  workfi  of  the  author  now  hefore  um. 

Since  we  have  begun  to  notice,  her  faults,  we.  may  nn  well  make  an  erul 
of  them.  Thow;  of  which  we  have  now  Kpoken,  we  ascribe  U)  her  HynUrru. 
— her  rigid  rejection  of  every  thing  thatd<><;H  not  ti^ach  a  K;ife  and  practical 
moral  U^mn.  There  are  otherK  which  we  should  be  diftpoK<'.d  to  refer  Ut  lier 
M;x.  With  all  her  K/iund  H<;nKe  and  intelligence,  it  iH  plain  that  fdio  i»  not 
at  all  at  home,  in  the  re|ireft(;ntation  of  public  transaclionH,  or  the  actual 
buHineHK  of  men.  She  i.s  not  ordy  incapable  of  dealing  with  battles  and  w- 
Motiatioris,  like  the  great  author  to  whom  we  have  jtjHt  alluded;  but  ha^ 
evidently  no  more  than  a  derivative  and  conjectural  knowledge  tA  the  v^h) 
in  which  |uililical  intriguer,  and  private  and  public  bunineHK,  are  sutUinW) 
managed.  She  undenitandn  well  enough  how  i>oliticianH  H[H;ak  in  the  dra\^- 
ing-room,  and  in  what  way  their  habilH  of  buniness  affect  their  mannerrt  in 
Kociety ;  but  her  conceptionH  of  the  tone  ;ind  temper  of  their  actual  conduct 
are  plainly  derived  from  conjecture  alone,  and  often  bear  no  v<*ry  near  n*- 
Hc^mblance  to  the  re;ditv.  She  haH  an  unluckv  fondncKH,  to^),  for  Hhowin;: 
her  a<M|uaJntam^;  with  the.  profension  of  the  law,  and  rep(»lUMj|y  grx'H  oulol 
her  way  to  describe  an  fealn  of  great  legal  dexterity  and  BcuUttutnh,  ih'uiU/^ 
(\\i'iU;  puerile  or  im|K>sKible.  The  inflnciice  of  m;x,  too,  haH  narrowed  the 
lield  of  her  invention  in  oLtier  parliculatH, — where  thiH  limitation  in  leHi> 
[Kfrhaps  to  be  regreltr;d; — lemale  I)clicacy  haH  prev«'nUfd  her  from  complet- 
ing in  all  their  partH  tlioHf;  jHcltjn-H  of  |H^rsonal  profligacy,  and  it.H  con- 
M*(pi(-nceH,  which  the  nature  of  her  moral  d<'hi^'n  leadH  her  iMi  often  to  por- 
tray ;  and  lemale  ^ientlenesH  haH  disable<l  lnv  from  repreMrnting,  and  |i<'rhafi«t 
from  concr^iving,  the  ex(<'nt  of  brut;il  ferocity  of  which  man'n  nature  is  tm- 
pable,  and  from  which,  an  well  an  fiorn  ottier  vicen,  it  reqiiire«  not  uri- 
freipjenlly  to  be  warned. 

It  in  perhapK  in\idiouH  to  mention  other  faultn, — es|)ecially  an  we  \iB\*' 
nothing  else  to  ascritxt  them  to  but  tlu;  ordinary  iniperf'^tionn  of  hiiman 
nature.  IhU  we  must  venture  to  tell  MihK  K.,  that  moHt  of  Ikt  amiabl<f 
young  ladieH  are  a  little  too  wih*;  and  (MTemplory — and  are  apt,  in  lh*'ir  n*- 
parteeH,  to  be  rather  pert  than  dignified.  Indeed,  we  cannot  f^iy  ueex- 
ce/<;dingly  relinh  hernmart  naylngH  in  general, — which  are  Mimetrmeh  iieiilK-r 
very  new  nor  very  elegant.  There  are  alho  Kome  glaring  iniprobabililii-^ 
tia/arded  now  and  then,  to  bring  about  her  cafastropheH — a  fault  that  i* 
rendered  particularly  htriking  by  the  K^iber,  familiar,  and  authentic  air  of 
most  of  her  narratiY(».  Where  the  general  strain  of  the  fable  is  romanti'- 
and  extravagant,  a  little  hxca'H^  in  the  marvel Iouh  tUn^H  not  Hlarlle  or  oflf-nd : 
but  we  feel  it  at  ontM?  as  a  capital  d<'fect,  uh<;re  the  great  charm  of  the  work 
consists  in  the  truth  and  accuracy  of  its  reprei>en!ationH,  and  in  thai  chaslir 
and  judi(:i(>uH  invention  which  enablcH  uh  logo  along  with  the  ^;to^y  uilb- 
out  any  \iolent  hUp(M>HitionH,  or  any  great  effort  of  for^'elfulne;.s  as  to  llu- 
realilieh  of  the  world  we  live  in. 

Having  Haid  m  much  of  the  faults  of  thiiidistinguinhcd  writer,  it  is  M.arceh 
oecei^Hary  (N;rhaps  to  add,  that  they  are  alm<iHt  entirely  effaced  byherei- 
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cellences : — nor,  after  what  we  liave  so  often  stated  witli  regard  to  her,  can 
it  be  requisite  to  say  in  what  we  think  these  excellences  consist.  Her 
admirable  sense — her  kindness  of  heart — her  marvellous  powers  of  inven- 
tion, that  make  it  difficult  to  discover  a  single  plagiarism,  even  from  herself, 
in  the  forty  volumes  of  her  works — the  inimitable  humour,  truth,  and 
beauty  of  her  traits  of  national  character,  displaying  not  only  a  thorou^ 
knowledge,  but  an  aflectionate  love  of  Ireland,  and  a  concern  for  her 
happiness,  which  cannot  be  for  ever  unfruitful — ^her  intimate  acquaintance 
and  generous  sympathy  with  the  feelings  and  habits  of  the  lower  and  middling 
classes  of  the  people — her  clear,  indulgent,  and  rational  views  of  the  di- 
versity of  human  character  and  its  causes — and  the  rapidity,  accuracy,  and 
brevity  of  her  sketches  of  all  its  variations ; — these  are  among  the  most 
prominent  of  her  merits,  and  would  be  alone  sufficient  to  place  her  among 
the  most  meritorious  writers  of  the  age  she  was  destined  to  improve.  * 
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When  we  say,  that  Madame  de  Sla(3l  is  decidedly  the  most  eminent  li- 
terary female  of  her  age,  we  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  there  may  be  others 
whose  writings  are  of  more  direct  and  indisputable  utility — who  are  dis- 
lingui^ed  by  greater  justness  and  sobriety  of  thinking,  and  may  pretend  to 
have  conferred  more  practical  benefits  on  the  existing  generation.  But  it  is 
impossible,  we  think,  to  deny,  that  she  has  pursued  a  more  lofty  as  well 
as  a  more  dangerous  career ; — that  she  has  treated  of  subjects  of  far  greater 
difficulty,  and  far  more  extensive  interest,  and  even  in  her  failures  has  fre- 
quently given  indication  of  greater  powers  than  have  sufficed  for  the  success 
of  her  more  prudent  contemporaries.  While  other  female  writers  have 
contented  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  with  embellishing  or  explaining 
the  truths  which  the  more  robust  intellect  of  the  other  sex  had  previously 
establish^, — in  making  knowledge  more  familiar,  or  virtue  more  engaging, 
— or,  at  most,  in  multiplying  the  finer  distinctions  which  may  be  detected 
about  the  boundaries  of  taste  or  of  morality, — and  in  illustrating  the  im- 
portance of  the  minor  virtues  to  the  general  happiness  of  life, — this  dis- 
tinguished person  has  not  only  aimed  at  extending  the  boundaries  of  know- 
ledge, and  rectifying  the  errors  of  received  opinions  upon  subjects  of  the 
greatest  importance,  but  has  uniformly  applied  herself  to  trace  out  the  ope- 
ration of  general  causes,  and  by  combining  the  past  with  the  present,  and 

*  Miss  Edgeworth  has  reason  to  feel  proud  of  the  honours  she  has  received.  Her  valuable  pro- 
ductions have  been  impartially  reviewed  and  cordially  apjireeiated  by  Critics  maintaining  opposite 
opinions  on  almost  every  other  topic  connected  with  Literature  and  Politics.  Her  reputation  as  a 
woman  of  commanding  talent,  extensive  information,  and  sound  principles,  has  escaped  those  savage 
and  unmanly  attacks  which  some  of  our  literary  censors,  in  the  envenomed  spirit  of  party,  have 
levelled  at  the  characters  and  fame  of  other  female  writers  not  less  distinguished  for  their  genius 
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useful  and  agreeable  authors  of  the  age.     The  Edinburgh  Reviewers  have,  much  to  their  credit, 
availed  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  excellence  and  utility  of  her  works 
Sec  Vol.  ii.  paae  398.    Vol.  i v.  page  329.     Vol.  viii.  page  206.     Vol.  xiv.  page  375.     Vol.  xx. 
page  100.     Vol.  xxii.  page  416.    Vol.  xxxiv.  page  121.     Vol.  li.  page  447. — See  also  Apfiendix, 
No.  U,  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 

f  Madame  de  Stacl—Sur  la  Litt^rature.—Vol.  xxi.  page  1.  1813  i  and  Vol.  xxx.  page  276. 
September,  1818. 
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pointing  out  the  connexion  and  reciprocal  action  of  all  co-existent  pheno^ 
mena,  to  develop  the  harmonious  system  which  actually  prevails  in  the 
apparent  chaos  of  human  affairs ;  and  to  gain  something  like  an  assurance 
as  to  the  complexion  of  that  futurity  towards  which  our  thoughts  are  so 
anxiously  driven,  by  the  selfish  as  well  as  the  generous  principles  of  our 
nature. 

We  are  not  acquainted,  indeed,  with  any  writer  who  has  made  such 
bold  and  vigorous  attempts  to  carry  the  generalizing  spirit  of  true  philosophy 
into  the  history  of  literature  and  manners,  or  who  has  thrown  so  strong  a 
light  upon  the  capricious  and  apparently  unaccountable  diversity  of  national 
taste,  genius,  and  morality,  by  connecting  them  with  the  political  structure 
of  society,  the  accidents  of  climate  and  external  relation,  and  the  variety 
of  creeds  and  superstitions.  In  her  lighter  works,  this  spirit  is  indicated 
chiefly  by  the  force  and  comprehensiveness  of  those  general  observations 
with  which  they  abound ;  and  which  strike  at  once,  by  their  justness  and 
novelty,  and  by  the  great  extent  of  their  application.  They  prove  also  in 
how  remarkable  a  degree  she  possesses  the  rare  talent  of  embodying  in  one 
luminous  position  those  sentiments  and  impressions  which  float  unquestioned 
and  undefined  over  many  an  understanding,  and  give  a  colour  to  the  cha- 
racter, and  a  bias  to  the  conduct  of  multitudes,  who  are  not  so  much  as 
aware  of  their  existence.  Besides  all  this,  her  Novels  bear  testimony  to  the 
extraordinary  accuracy  and  minuteness  of  her  observation  of  human  cha- 
racter, and  to  her  thorough  knowledge  of  those  dark  and  secret  workings  of 
the  heart,  by  which  misery  is  so  often  elaborated  from  the  pure  elements 
of  the  afl'ections.  Her  knowledge,  however,  we  must  say,  seems  to  be 
more  of  evil  than  of  good.  The  predominating  sentiment  in  her  fictions  is, 
despair  of  human  happiness  and  human  virtue ;  and  their  interest  is  founded 
almost  entirely  on  the  inherent  and  almost  inevitable  heartlcssness  of  polished 
man.  The  impression  which  they  leave  upon  the  mind,  therefore,  though 
powerfully  pathetic,  is  both  painful  and  humiliating;  at  the  same  time  that 
it  proceeds,  we  are  inclined  to  believe,  upon  the  double  error  of  supposing 
that  the  bulk  of  intelligent  people  are  as  seltish  as  those  victims  of  fashion 
and  philosophy  from  whom  her  characters  are  selected ;  and  that  a  sensibility 

to  unkindness  can  survive  the  extinction  of  all  kindly  emotions. 

♦  ♦♦**♦* 

We  cannot  stop  now  to  say  all  that  we  think  of  Madame  de  Sta(^l : — and 
yet  we  must  say,  that  we  think  her  the  most  powerful  writer  that  her 
country  has  produced  since  the  time  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau — and  the 
greatest  writer,  of  a  woman,  that  any  time  or  any  country  has  produced. 
Her  taste,  perhaps,  is  not  quite  pure;  and  her  style  is  loo  irregular  and 
ambitious.  These  faults  may  even  go  deeper.  Her  passion  for  effect,  and 
the  tone  of  exaggeration  which  it  naturally  produces,  have  probably  inter- 
fered occasionally  with  the  soundnessof  her  judgment,  and  given  a  suspicious 
colouring  to  some  of  her  representations  of  fact.  At  all  events,  ;hey  have 
Hindered  her  impatient  of  the  humbler  task  of  completing  her  explanatory 
details,  or  staling  in  their  order  all  the  premises  of  her  reasonings.  She 
gives  her  history  in  abstracts,  and  lier  theories  in  aphorisms: — and  the 
greater  part  of  her  works,  instead  of  presenting  that  systematic  unity  from 
which  the  highest  degrees  of  strength  and  beauty  and  clearness  must  ever 
be  derived,  may  be  fairly  described  as  a  collection  of  striking  fragments^ 
in  which  a  great  deal  of  repetition  does  by  no  means  diminish  the  cflc'ct  of 
a  good  deal  of  inconsistency.    In  these  same  works,  however,  whether  we 
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tx>Dsider  them  as  fragments  or  as  systems,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that 
there  are  more  original  and  profound  observations — more  new  images — 
greater  sagacity  combined  with  higher  imagination — and  more  of  the  true 
philosophy  of  the  passions,  the  politics,  and  the  literature  of  her  contem- 
poraries— than  io  any  other  author  we  can  now  remember.  She  has  great 
eloquence  oo  all  subjects;  and  a  singular  pathos  in  representing  those 
bitterest  agonies  of  the  spirit  in  which  wretchedness  is  aggravated  by  re- 
morse, or  by  regrets  that  partake  of  its  character.  Though  it  is  difficult  to 
resist  her  when  she  is  in  earnest,  we  cannot  say  that  we  agree  in  all  her 
opinions,  or  approve  of  all  her  sentiments.  She  overrates  the  importance 
of  Literature,  either  in  determining  the  character  or  affecting  the  happiness 
of  mankind;  and  she  theorizes  too  confidently  on  its  past  and  its  luture 
history.  On  subjects  like  this,  we  have  not  yet  facts  enough  for  so  much 
philosophy;  and  must  be  contented,  we  fear,  for  a  long  time  to  come,  to 
call  many  things  accidental,  which  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  to  refer  to 
determinate  causes.  In  her  estimate  of  the  happiness,  and  her  notions  of 
the  wisdom  of  private  life,  we  think  her  both  unfortunate  and  erroneous. 
She  makes  passions  and  high  sensibilities  a  great  deal  too  indispensable ; 
and  varnishes  over  all  her  pictures  too  uniformly  with  the  glare  of  an  extra- 
vagant or  affected  enthusiasm.  She  represents  men,  in  short,  as  a  great 
deal  more  unhappy,  more  depraved,  and  more  energetic  than  they  are — and 
seems  to  respect  them  the  more  for  it.  In  her  politics  she  is  far  more 
unexceptionable.  She  is  everywhere  the  warm  friend  and  animated  advo- 
cate of  liberty — and  of  liberal,  practical,  and  philanthropic  principles.  On 
these  subjects  we  cannot  blame  her  enthusiasm,  which  has  nothing  in  it 
vindictive  or  provoking ;  and  are  far  more  inclined  to  envy  than  to  reprove 
that  sanguine  and  buoyant  temper  of  mind  which,  after  all  she  has  seen 
and  suffered,  still  leads  her  to  overrate,  in  our  apprehension,  both  the  merit 
of  past  attempts  at  political  amelioration,  and  the  chances  of  their  success 
hereafter.  It  is  in  that  futurity,  we  fear,  and  in  the  hopes  that  make  it  pre- 
sent, that  the  lovers  of  mankind  must  yet,  for  a  while,  console  themselves 
for  the  disappointments  which  still  seem  to  beset  them.  If  Madame  de 
Sta^l,  however,  predicts  with  too  much  confidence,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  her  labours  have  a  powerful  tendency  to  realize  her  predictions.  Her 
writings  are  all  full  of  the  most  animating  views  of  the  improvement  of  our 
social  condition,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  effected — the  most  strik- 
ing refutations  of  prevailing  errors  on  these  great  subjects — and  the  most 
persuasive  expostulations  with  those  who  may  think  their  interest  or  their 
honour  concerned  in  maintaining  them.  Even  they  who  are  the  least  in- 
clined to  agree  with  her,  must  admit,  that  there  is  much  to  be  learned  from 
her  writings ;  and  we  can  give  them  no  higher  praise  than  to  say,  that  their 
tendency  is  not  only  to  promote  the  interests  of  philanthropy  and  independ- 
ence, but  to  soften,  rather  than  exasperate,  the  prejudices  to  which  they  are 
opposed.  * 

*  Madame  de  Stael's  other  Workx  are  reviewed  ia  Vol.  ii.  page  17^.    Vol.  xi.  iMige  183.    Vol. 
xxi.  page  424.    Vol.  xxii.  page  198. 
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WASHINGTON  IRVING/ 

The  great  charm  and  peculiarity  of  thb  work  oooiista  now,  as  on  (broMT 
oeca0iOD09  in  the  Mngular  sweetaeM  of  the  oompoiition,  and  the  miMoeM  of 
the  aentimenia, — sicklied  over  perhaps  a  little,  now  and  then,  with  that 
cloying  heaviness  into  which  unvaried  sweetness  is  so  apt  to  subside*  Ths 
rhythm  and  melody  of  the  mitences  is  certainly  eicesriye :  as  it  not  only 
gives  an  air  of  manperism  from  its  uniformity,  but  raiaes  too  strong  an  im- 
preision  of  the  labour  that  must  have  been  bestowed,  and  thd  tanportanee 
which  must  have  been  attached  to  that  wjiich  is,  after  all,  but  a  secondary 
attribute  to  good  writing.  It  is  very  ill-natured  in  m,  bowevefx  to  object  Is 
what  has  given  ua  ao  much  pleaaure ;  for  we  happen  to  be  very  Intenae  and 
sensitive  admirers  of  those  aoft  harmonies  of  studied  speech  in  whidi  Uui 
aothor  is  so  apt  to  indulge  himself ;  and  have  caught  ourselves,  oftener 
than  we  shall  confess,  neglecting  his  excellent  matter,  to  lap  ourselves  in 
the  liquid  music  of  his  periods — atid  letting  ourselves  float  passively  down 
the  mellow  falls  and  windings  of  his  soft-flowing  sentences,  with  a  deHgbt 
not  inferior  to  that  which  we  derive  from  fine  vecpificalion;    .. 

We  should  reproach  ourselves  sUU  more,  however,  and  vrifh  better  rea- 
son, if  we  were  to  persist  in  the  objection  which  we.were  at  first  inclined  to 
make  to  the  extraordinary  kindliness  and  disarming  gentleness  of  all  thif 
author's  views  and  suggestions ;  and  we  only  refer  to  it  now,  ibr  the  purpose 
of  answering  and  discrediting  it;  with  any  of  oar  readers  to  wiiom  abo 
it  may  happen  to  have  occurreid. 

It  first  struck  us  as  an  objection  to  the  author's  courage  and  sincerity.  It 
was  quite  unnatural,  we  said  to  ourselves,  for  any  body  to  be  alwiys  oo 
such  very  amiable  terms  with  his  fellow-creatures ;  and  this  air  of  eternal 

f philanthropy  was  nothing  but  a  pretence,  put  on  to  bring  himself  into 
avour ;  and  then  we  proceeded  to  assimilate  him  to  those  silken  parasites 
who  are  in  raptures  with  every  body  they  meet,  and  ingratiate  themselves 
in  general  society  by  an  unmanly  suppression  of  all  honest  indignation,  and 
a  timid  avoidance  of  all  subjects  of  disagreement.  Upon  due  consideration, 
however,  we  are  now  satisfied  that  this  was  an  unjust  and  unworthy  inter- 
pretation. An  author  who  comes  deliberately  before  the  public  viith  certain 
select  monologues  of  doctrine  and  discussion,  is  not  at  all  in  the  condition  of 
a  man  in  common  society,  on  whom  various  overtures  of  baseness  and  folly 
are  daily  obtruded,  and  to  whose  sense  and  honour  appeals  are  perpetually 
made,  which  must  be  manfully  answered,  as  honour  and  conscience  suggest. 
The  author,  on  the  other  hand,  has  no  questions  to  answer,  and  no  society 
to  select :  his  professed  object  is  to  instruct  and  improve  the  world-^and  h» 
real  one,  if  he  is  tolerably  honest,  is  nothing  worse  than  to  promote  his  own 
fame  and  fortune  by  succeeding  in  what  he  professes.  Now,  there  are  but 
two  ways  that  we  have  over  heard  of  by  which  men  may  bo  improved— 
either  by  cultivating  and  encouraging  their  amiable  propensities,  or  by 
shaming  and  frightening  them  out  of  those  that  are  vicious ;  and  there  can 
be  but  little  doubt,  we  should  imagine,  which  of  the  two  offices  is  the 
highest  and  most  eligible — since  the  one  is  left  in  a  great  measure  to  Hell 
and  the  hangman, — and  for  the  other,  we  are  taught  chiefly  to  look  to 
Heaven,  and  all  that  is  angelic  upon  earth.    The  most  perfect  moral  dis- 

'  BracebriHge  Hall,  or  the  Hunioriitsi  by  Geoffrey  Crayon.— Vol.  iixvU.  page  337.    No 
fwrnhtr,  IWiti, 
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cipline  would  be  that,  no  doubt,  in  which  both  were  combined  ;  but  one  is 
generally  as  much  as  human  energy  is  equal  to ;  and  in  fact,  they  have 
commonly  been  divided  in  practice,  without  surmise  of  blame.  And  truly, 
if  men  have  been  hailed  as  public  benefactors,  merely  for  having  beat  tyrants 
into  moderation,  or  coxcombs  into  good  manners,  we  must  be  permitted  to 
think,  that  one  whose  vocation  is  different  may  be  allowed  to  have  deserved 
well  of  his  kind,  although  he  should  have  confined  his  efforts  to  teaching 
them  mutual  charity  and  forbearance,  and  only  sought  to  repress  their  evil 
passions,  by  strengthening  the  springs  and  enlarging  ttie  sphere  of  those  that 
are  generous  and  kindly. 

The  objection  in  this  general  form,  therefore,  we  soon  found  could  not  be 
maintained  :  — ^but,  as  we  still  felt  a  little  secret  spite  lingering  within  us, 
at  our  author's  universal  affability,  we  set  about  questioning  ourselves  more 
strictly  as  to  its  true  nature  and  tendency;  and  think  we  at  last  succeeded 
in  tracing  it  to  an  eager  desire  to  see  so  powerful  a  pen  and  such  great 
popularity  employed  in  demolishing  those  errors  and  abuses  to  which  we 
had  been  accustomed  to  refer  most  of  the  unhappiness  of  our  country. 
Though  we  love  his  gentleness  and  urbanity,  on  the  whole,  we  should 
have  been  very  well  pleased  to  see  him  rude  and  surly  to  our  particular 
opponents ;  and  could  not  but  think  it  showed  a  want  of  spirit  and  discri- 
mination that  he  did  not  mark  his  sense  of  their  demerits,  by  making  them 
an  exception  to  his  general  system  of  toleration  and  indulgence.  Being 
Whigs  ourselves,  for  example,  we  could  not  but  take  it  a  little  amiss,  that 
one  bom  and  bred  a  republican,  and  writing  largely  on  the  present  con- 
dition of  England,  should  make  so  little  distinction  between  that  party 
and  its  opponents — and  should  even  choose  to  attach  himself  to  a  Tory 
family,  as  the  proper  type  and  emblem  of  the  old  English  character.  Nor 
could  we  well  acquit  him  of  being  **  pigeon-livered — and  lacking  gall," 
when  we  found  that  nothing  could  provoke  him  to  give  a  palpable  hit  to  the 
Ministry,  or  even  to  employ  his  pure  and  powerful  eloquence  in  reproving 
the  shameful  scurrilities  of  the  ministerial  press.  We  were  also  a  little 
sore,  we  believe,  on  discovering  that  he  took  no  notice  of  Scotland,  and 
said  absolutely  nothing  about  our  Highlanders,  our  schools,  and  our 
poetry. 

Now,  though  we  have  magnanimously  chosen  to  illustrate  this  grudge  at 
his  neutrality  in  our  own  persons,  it  is  obvious  that  a  dissatisfaction  of  the 
same  kind  must  have  been  felt  by  all  the  other  great  and  contending  parties 
into  which  this  and  all  free  countries  are  necessarily  divided.  Mr.  Crayon 
has  rejected  the  alliance  of  any  one  of  these,  and  resolutely  refused  to  take 
part  with  them  in  the  struggles  to  which  they  attach  so  much  importance ; 
and  consequently  has,  to  a  certain  extent,  offended  and  disappointed  them 
all.  But  we  must  carry  our  magnanimity  a  step  farther,  and  confess,  for 
ourselves,  and  for  others,  that,  upon  reflection,  the  offence  and  disappoint- 
ment seem  to  us  altogether  unreasonable  and  unjust.  The  ground  ot  com- 
plaint is,  that  we  see  talents  and  influence — innocently,  we  must  admit,  and 
even  beneficially  employed — but  not  engaged  on  our  side,  or  in  the  par- 
ticular contest  which  we  may  feel  it  our  duly  to  wage  against  the  errors  or 
delusions  of  our  contemporaries.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  is  not  this  some- 
thing like  the  noble  indignation  of  a  recruiting  Serjeant,  who  thinks  it  a 
scandal  that  any  stout  fellow  should  degrade  himself  by  a  pacific  employ- 
ment, and  takes  offence  accordingly  at  every  pair  of  broad  shoulders  and 
good  legs  which  he  finds  in  the  possession  of  a  priest  or  a  tradesman?     But 
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the  manifest  absurdity  of  tlic  grudge  consists  in  tliis,  i$t,  That  it  w  equallf 
reasonable  in  all  the  different  parties  who  sincerely  believe  their  own  came 
to  be  that  which  ought  to  prevail ;  while  it  is  manifest,  that,  as  the  desired 
champion  could  only  side  with  one,  all  the  rest  could  be  only  worse  off  by 
the  termination  of  his  neutrality ;  and  ^dljf,  That  the  weight  and  authorilv, 
for  the  sake  of  which  his  assistance)  is  so  coveted,  and  which  each  party  h 
so  anxious  to  have  thrown  into  its  scale,  having  been  entirely  created  by 
virtues  and  qualities  which  belong  only  to  a  state  of  neutrality,  are,  in  rea- 
lity, incapable  of  being  transferred  to  contending  parties,  and  must  utterly 
perish  and  be  annihilat<*d  in  the  attempt.  A  good  part  of  Mr.  C.'s  re- 
putation, and  certainly  a  very  large  share  of  his  influence  and  popularity  with 
all  parties,  has  been  acquired  by  the  indulgence  with  which  he  has  treated 
all,  and  his  abstinence  from  all  sorts  of  virulence  and  hostility ;  and  it  is  no 
doubt  chiefly  on  account  of  this  influence  and  favour  that  we  and  others 
are  rashly  desirous  to  see  him  take  part  against  our  adversaries — forgetlim; 
that  those  very  qualities  which  render  his  assistance  valuable,  would  in- 
fallibly desert  him  the  moment  that  he  complied  with  our  desire,  and  vanis^h 
in  the  very  act  of  his  compliance. 

The  question  then  comes  to  be,  not  merely  whethw  there  should  be  any 
neutrals  in  great  national  contentions — but  whether  any  man  should  U 
allowed  to  aspire  to  distinction  by  acts  not  subservifjnl  to  party  purposes?— 
a  question  which,  even  in  this  age  of  party  and  polemics,  we  suppose  Ihm 
are  not  many  who  would  have  the  hardihood  seriously  to  propound.    \>l 
this,  we  must  be  pormittfrd  to  repfiat,  is  Inily  the  question ;  for  if  a  man  nw) 
lawfully  devote  his  talents  to  music,  or  architecture,  or  drawing,  or  mfrtaphy- 
SJCS,  or  poetry,  and  lawfully  challenge  the  ^/?w^a/ admiration  of  his  ap/»for 
his  proficiency  in  these;  pursuits,  though  totally  disjoined  from  all  politir;)! 
application,  we  really  do  not  se-e  why  ho  may  not  write  prose  e^ssays  on  na- 
tional character  and  the  ingredients  of  private  hapfiiness,  with  the  sam^- 
large  and  pacific  purposes  of  pleasure  and  improvement.     To  Mr.  es- 
pecially, who  is  not  a  citizen  of  this  country,  it  can  scarcely  be  propose-das 
a  duty  to  take  a  share  in  our  internal  ce>ntentions;  and  though  the  picture 
which  he  professe^g  to  give  of  our  country  may  he  more  im[)erfect,  and  llie 
estimate;  he  make.s  of  our  characle;r  less  complete,  from  the  omission  of  tlin 
less  tractable  element,  the  value  of  the  parts  that  he  has  execijt(;d  will  not 
be  lessemed,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  the  representation  will  in  all  proba- 
bility be  increased.     For  ofir  own  parts,  we  have  ventured,  on  form^rr 
occasions,  U)  express  our  doubts  whether  the;  [K>Iemical  parts,  evein  of  a  stales- 
man's  duty,  do  ne>lhold  leio  high  a  place  in  public  e^stejem — and  are  sure,  al 
all  events,  that  they  ought  not  to  engreiss  theatte;nlion  of  those  to  whom  thai 
duty  has  not  h(;en  entrtisteel.     It  should  never  be  forge>tten,  that  goe)d  fK>- 
liti(;al  instiltjtions,  the.  sole  e;nd  and  object  (A  all  our  fiarty  contentions,  are 
only  valuable  as  me>ans  of  promeiting  the  g(;neral  happiness  and  virtue  of 
individuals; — and  that,  impeirtant  as  they  are,  there  are  othe;r  means,  slill 
more  direr;t  and  indispe;nsable  for  the  allainment  of  that  great  end.    Tin; 
cultivation  e>f  the  kind  affejcllons,  we  humbly  conceive,  is  of  still  nie*re  im- 
portanr;e  to  private  ha|)pine;ss  than  the  grx)d  balance;  of  the  constittilion 
under  which  we  live;  and,  if  it  Ix;  true,  as  we  mewt  firmly  tnilieve,  that  i' 
is  tlie  natural  eifee:t  of  |)olitie%'il  free;dorn  to  fit  and  dispense;  the  mind  for  al! 
genlleas  well  as  generous  emotions,  \\e  hedd  it  to  be  e;qiially  true  that  hatiih 
of  benevolene^;,  and  sentiments  of  philanthro|)y,  are  the  surest  foundaliorh 
on  which  a  love  of  libertv  can  Te*t.    A  man  must  love  his  fellofvs  beforeli'- 
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loves  their  liberty ;  and  if  he  has  not  leareed  to  interest  himself  in  their  en- 
joyments, it  is  impossible  that  he  can  have  any  genuine  concern  for  that 
liberty,  which,  after  all,  is  only  a  means  of  enjoyment.  We  consider,  there- 
fore, the  writers  who  seek  to  soften  and  improve  our  social  alTections,  not 
only  as  aiming  directly  at  the  same  great  end  which  politicians  more  cir- 
cuitously  pursue,  but  as  preparing  those  elements  out  of  which  alone  a  ge- 
nerous and  enlightened  love  of  political  freedom  can  ever  be  formed — and 
without  which  it  could  neither  be  safely  trusted  in  the  hands  of  individuals, 
nor  prove  fruitful  of  individual  enjoyment.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that 
Mr.  Crayon  is  in  reality  a  better  friend  to  Whig  principles  than  if  he  had 
openly  attacked  the  Tories — and  end  this  long,  and  perhaps  needless,  apo- 
logy for  his  neutrality,  by  discovering,  that  such  neutrality  is  in  effect  the 
best  nursery  for  partisans  of  all  that  can  be  shown  to  be  clearly  and  un- 
questionably right. 

*  ♦  ♦  *  *  *  • 

On  the  whole,  we  are  very  sorry  to  receive  Mr.  Crayon's  farewell— and 
we  return  it  with  the  utmost  cordiality.  We  thank  him  most  sincerely, 
for  the  pleasure  he  has  given  us — for  the  kindness  he  has  shown  to 
our  country — and  for  the  lessons  he  has  taught,  both  here  and  in  his  na- 
tive land,  of  good  taste,  good  nature,  and  national  liberality.  We  hope  he 
will  come  back  among  us  soon — and  remember  us  while  he  is  away ; 
and  can  assure  him,  that  he  is  in  no  danger  of  being  speedily  for- 
gotten.* 


HAZLITT.f 

If  Mr.  Uazlitt  has  not  generally  met  with  impartial  justice  from  his 
contemporaries,  we  must  say  that  he  has  himself  partly  to  blame. 
Some  of  the  attacks  of  which  he  has  been  the  object,  have  no  doubt 
been  purely  brutal  and  malignant ;  but  others  have,  in  a  great  measure, 
arisen  from  feelings,  of  which  he  has  himself  set  the  example.  His  seem- 
ing carelessness  of  that  public  opinion  which  he  would  influence — his  love 
of  startling  paradoxes — and  his  intrusion  of  political  virulence,  at  seasons 
when  the  mind  is  prepared  only  for  the  delicate  investigations  of  taste, 
have  naturally  provoked  a  good  deal  of  asperity,  and  prevented  the  due  ap- 
preciation of  his  powers.  We  shall  strive,  however,  to  divest  ourselves 
of  all  prepossessions,  and  calmly  to  estimate  those  talents  and  feelings  which 
he  has  here  brought  to  the  contemplation  of  such  beauty  and  grandeur,  as 
none  of  the  low  passions  of  this  **  ignorant  present  time"  should  ever  be 
permitted  to  overcloud. 

Those  who  regard  Mr.  Hazlitt  as  an  ordinary  writer,  have  little  right  to 
accuse  him  of  suffering  antipathies  in  philosophy  or  politics  lo  influence 
his  critical  decisions.  He  possesses  one  noble  quality  at  least  for  the  office 
which  he  has  chosen,  in  the  intense  admiration  and  love  which  he  feels  for 
the  great  authors  on  whose  excellences  he  chiefly  dwells.  His  relish  for 
their  beauties  is  so  keen,  that  while  he  describes  them,  the  pleasures  which 
they  impart  become  almost  palpable  to  the  sense  ;  and  we  seem,  scarcely 

•  See  a  Review  of  Washington  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Vol.  xxxiv.  page  160 ;  and  of  his  Life  of 
Colambua,  Vol.  xlviii.  page  1. 
t  Hashtl's  Lectiiret  on  the  Draiiia.~Vol.  xxxiv.  page  438.    November,  1820. 
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in  a  figure,  to  feasi  and  banquet  on  their  ''  nectar 'd  sweets."  He  introduces 
us  almost  corporally  into  the  divine  presence  of  the  Great  of  old  time^ 
enables  us  to  hear  the  living  oracles  of  wisdom  drop  from  their  lips — and 
makes  us  partakers,  not  only  of  those  joys  which  they  diffused,  but  of  those 
which  they  felt  in  the  inmost  recesses  of  their  souls.  He  draws  aside  the 
veil  of  Time  with  a  hand  tremulous  with  mingled  delight  and  reverence; 
and  descants,  with  kindling  enthusiasm,  on  all  the  delicacies  of  that  picture 
of  genius  which  he  discloses.  His  intense  admiration  of  intellectual 
beauty  seems  always  to  sharpen  his  critical  faculties.  He  perceives  it, 
by  a  kind  of  intuitive  power,  how  deeply  soever  it  may  be  buried  in  rubbish; 
and  separates  it,  in  a  moment,  from  all  that  would  encumber  or  de&ce  i(. 
At  the  same  time,  he  exhibits  to  us  those  hidden  sources  of  beauty,  not  like 
an  anatomist,  but  like  a  lover.  He  does  not  coolly  dissect  the  form  to  show 
the  springs  whence  the  blood  flows  all  eloquent,  and  the  divine  expression 
is  kindled ;  but  makes  us  feel  it  in  the  sparkling  or  softened  eye,  the 
wreathed  smile,  and  the  tender  bloom.  In  a  word,  he  at  once  analyzes 
and  describes, — so  that  our  enjoyments  of  loveliness  are  not  chilled,  but 
brightened,  by  our  acquaintance  with  their  inward  sources.  The  know- 
ledge communicated  in  his  Lectures,  breaks  no  sweet  enchantment,  nor 
chills  one  feeling  of  youthful  joy.  His  Criticisms,  while  they  extend  our 
insight  into  the  causes  of  poetical  excellence,  teach  us,  at  the  same  time, 
more  keenly  to  enjoy,  and  more  fondly  to  revere  it. 

It  must  seem,  at  first  sight,  strange,  that  powers  like  these  should  have 
failed  to  excite  universal  sympathy.  Much,  doubtless,  of  the  coldness  and 
misrepresentation  cast  on  them  has  arisen  from  causes  at  which  we  have 
already  hinted — from  the  apparent  readiness  of  the  author  to  **  give  up 
to  party  what  was  meant  for  mankind  " — and  from  the  occasional  break- 
ing in  of  personal  animosities  on  that  deep  harmony  which  should  attend 
the  reverent  contemplation  of  genius.  But  we  apprehend  that  there  are 
other  causes  which  have  diminished  the  influence  of  Mr.  Hazlitt*s  fa- 
culties, originating  in  his  mind  itself; — and  these  we  shall  endeavour  briefly 
to  specify. 

The  chief  of  these  may,  we  think,  be  ascribed  primarily  to  the  want  of 
proportion,  of  arrangement,  and  of  harmony  in  his  powers.  His  mind  re- 
sembles the  **rich  stronde"  which  Spenser  has  so  nobly  described,  and 
to  which  he  has  himself  likened  the  age  of  Elizabeth,  where  treasures 
of  every  description  lie,  without  order,  in  inexhaustible  profusion.  Noble 
masses  of  exquisite  marble  are  there,  which  might  be  fashioned  to  support 
a  glorious  temple ;  and  gems  of  peerless  lustre,  which  would  adorn  the 
holiest  shrine.  He  has  no  lack  of  the  deepest  feelings,  the  profoundest 
sentiments  of  humanity,  or  the  loftiest  aspirations  after  ideal  good.  But 
there  are  no  great  leading  principles  of  taste  to  give  singleness  to  his  aims, 
nor  any  central  points  in  his  mind,  around  which  his  feelings  may  revolve, 
and  his  imaginations  cluster.  There  is  no  sufficient  distinction  between  his 
intellectual  and  his  imaginative  faculties.  He  confounds  the  truths  of  iiua- 
gination  with  those  of  fact — the  processes  of  argument  with  those  of  feeling 
— the  immunities  of  intellect  with  those  of  virtue.  Hence  the  seeming  in- 
consistency of  many  of  his  doctrines.  Hence  the  want  of  all  continuity  in 
his  style.  Hence  his  failure  in  producing  one  single,  harmonious,  and 
lasting  impression  on  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  He  never  waits  to  con- 
sider whether  a  sentiment  or  an  image  is  in  place — so  it  be  in  itself  striking. 
That  keen  scnso  of  pleasure  in  intellectual  beauty  which  is  the  best  charm 
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of  his  writings,  is  also  his  chief  deluder.  He  cannol  resist  a  powerful 
image,  an  exquisite  quotation,  or  a  pregnant  remark,  however  it  may  dis- 
sipate or  even  subvert  the  general  feeling  which  his  theme  should  inspire. 
Thus,  on  one  occasion,  in  the  midst  of  a  violent  political  invective,  he  re- 
presents the  objects  of  his  scorn  as  "  having  been  beguiled,  like  Miss  Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,  into  a  house  of  ill- fame,  and,  like  her,  defendiog  them- 
selves to  the  last; — as  if  the  reader's  whole  current  of  feeling  would  not  be 
diverted  from  all  political  disputes,  by  the  remembrance  thus  awakened  of 
one  of  the  sublimest  scenes  of  romance  ever  embodied  by  human  power. 
He  will  never  be  contented  to  touch  that  most  strange  and  curious  instru- 
ment, the  human  heart,  with  a  steady  aim,  but  throws  his  hand  rapidly 
over  the  chords,  mingling  strange  discord  with  ''  most  eloquent  music/' 
Instead  of  conducting  us  onward  to  a  given  object,  he  opens  so  many  de- 
licious prospects  by  the  way-side,  and  suffers  us  to  gaze  at  them  so 
long,  that  we  forget  the  end  of  our  journey.  He  is  perpetually  dazzled 
among  the  sunbeams  of  his  fancy,  and  plays  with  them  in  elegant  fantasy, 
when  he  should  point  them  to  the  spots  where  tliey  might  fall  on  truth 
and  beauty,  and  render  them  visible  by  a  clearer  and  lovelier  radiance  than 
had  yet  revealed  them. 

The  work  before  us  is  not  the  best  verification  of  these  remarks ;  for  it 
has  more  of  continuity  and  less  of  paradox  than  any  of  his  previous  writ- 
ings. With  the  exception  of  some  strong  political  allusions  in  the  account 
of  the  Sejanus  of  Ben  Jonson,  it  is  entirely  free  from  those  expressions  of 
party  feeling  which  respect  for  an  audience,  consisting  of  men  of  all  parties, 
and  men  of  no  party,  ought  always  to  restrain.  There  is  also  none  of  that 
personal  bitterness  towards  Messrs.  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey, 
which  disfigured  his  former  lectures.  His  hostility  towards  these  poets, 
the  associates  of  his  early  days,  has  always  indeed  been  mingled  with  some 
redeeming  feelings,  which  have  heightened  the  regret  occasioned  by  its 
public  disclosure.  While  he  has  pursued  them  with  all  possible  severity  of 
invective,  and  acuteness  of  sarcasm,  he  has  protected  their  intellectual  cha- 
racter with  a  chivalrous  zeal.  He  has  spoken,  as  ''if  his  only  hate  sprung 
from  his  only  love;"  and  his  thoughts  of  its  objects,  deep-rooted  in  old  af- 
fection, could  not  lose  all  traces  of  their  **  primal  sympathy."  His  bitterest 
language  has  had  its  dash  of  the  early  sweets,  which  no  changes  of  opinion 
could  entirely  destroy.  Still  his  audiences  and  his  readers  had  ample 
ground  of  complaint  for  the  intrusion  of  personal  feeHngs  in  inquiries  which 
should  be  sacred  from  all  discordant  emotions.  We  rejoice  to  observe  that 
this  blemish  is  now  effaced  ;  and  that  full  and  free  course  is  at  last  given 
to  that  deep  humanity  which  has  ever  held  its  current  in  his  productions, 
sometimes  in  open  day,  and  sometimes  beneath  the  soil  which  it  fertilized, 
though  occasionally  dashed  and  thrown  back  in  its  course  by  the  obstacles 
of  prejudice  and  of  passion. 

While  we  sympathize  in  all  Mr.  Hazlitt's  sentiments  of  reverence  for 
the  mighty  works  of  the  olden  time,  wo  must  guard  against  that  exclu- 
sive admiration  of  antiquity,  rendered  fashionable  by  some  great  critics,, 
which  would  induce  the  belief,  that  the  age  of  genius  is  past,  and  the 
world  grown  too  old  to  be  romantic.  We  can  observe  in  these  Lec- 
tures, and  in  other  works  of  their  author,  a  jealousy  of  the  advances 
of  civilization,  as  lessening  the  dominion  of  fancy.  But  this  is,  we 
think,  a  dangerous  error ;  tending  to  chill  the  earliest  aspirations 
after   excellence,  and  to  roll  its  rising  enexgie^   back  on    the  kindling 
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soul.  There  remains  yet  abundant  space  for  genius  U>  poftess ;  and  science 
is  rather  the  pioneer  than  the  impeider  of  its  progress.  The  level  roads^ 
indeed,  wbich.it  cuts  through  unexplored  r^ons,  are,  in  themsehres, 
less  fitted  for  its  wanderings  than  the  tangled  ways  throu^  which  il 
delights  to  stray ;  but  they-aflbrd  it  new  dinipies  into  the  wild  scenes 
and  noble-  Tislas  which  open  near  them,  and  Enable  it  to  deriate  into  fresh 
scenes  of  beauty,  and  hitherto/unexplored  fastnesses.  The  face  of  Nature 
changes  not  with  the  varidtons  of  nshion.  One  state  of  society  may  be 
somewhat  more  fevourable  to  the  development  of  genius  than  another  ; 
but  wherever  its  divine  seed  is  cast,  there  will  it  strike  its  roots,  far  b^ 
neath  the  surface  of  artificial  life,  and  rear  its  brandies  into  the  heavens, 
far  above  the  busy  haunts  of  common  mortals.]^ 

*  See  Vol.  xMil  pftgeSM. 
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GENIUS  AND  ELOQUENCE  OF  MR.  PITT. 

)ra  Notice  of  the  masterly  Article  in  the  Quarterly  Review  from  which  the  following  Extracts 

are  taken,  the  Reader  is  referred  to  page  304. 

The  mental  constitution  of  Mr.  Pitt  appears  to  us  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  nearly 
irrect  ever  bestowed  on  a  human  being.  His  powers  of  intellect  are  generally  al- 
wed  to  have  been  of  the  highest  order  ;  and  he  was  ecpially  rich  in  those  more  prac- 
:^1  qualifications  which  alone  can  render  intellect  of  avail  in  the  actual  conduct  of 
fairs. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  characteristic  varieties  of  manner  which  mere  diffe- 
nces  or  temper,  habits,  and  disposition  impress  on  human  genius.  On  the  theatre  of 
iblic  life,  it  is  by  modes  infinitely  diversified  that  great  men  of  nearly  equal  talents 
;hieve  a  nearly  equal  degree  of  greatness.  Some,  ordinarily  indolent  or  negligent,  yet 
eak  out  in  starts  and  sallies  of  fortunate  boldness,  and  may  thus  be  said  to  absolve 
eir  race  of  glory  by  a  series  of  gigantic  but  irregular  bounds.  Others,  uniformly 
dent  and  impetuous,  are  apt  by  their  vehemence  to  overreach  their  own  purposes ; 
It  finally  succeed  in  bearing  down  all  opposition.  A  third  class,  coldly  cautious  and 
lenlly  persevering,  appear  to  weary  out  the  jealousy  of  fortune  by  their  unremitting 
gilance  and  unconquerable  patience.  A  fourth  set  are  distinguished  by  an  infinite 
ilicacy  both  of  perception  and  of  management ; — by  a  sensibility  which  is  aware  of 
16  most  latent  dangers,  and  a  nicety  of  hand  that  can  unravel  the  most  perplexing  dif- 
culties.  There  are  persons,  yet  distinct  from  all  these,  who  make  their  way  by  a  cer  - 
lin  homely  good  sense  and  plodding  vigour,  which  is  little  alive  to  wire-drawn  scruples, 
id  cuts  without  ceremony  the  knots  that  it  cannot  untie.  To  enumerate  the  subdi- 
isions  into  which  these  several  descriptions  of  characters  respectively  branch  forth,  or 
le  compounds  formed  by  their  partial  intermixture,  would  be  endless.  The  character 
'  Mr.  Pitt,  however,  if  we  have  not  greatly  mistaken  it,  collected  in  itself  the  better 
)rtion  of  them  all.  It  would  be  difficult,  we  believe,  to  discover  in  all  the  records  of 
story  the  name  of  any  other  individual,  who  to  so  much  alacrity  and  active  courage  has 
ined  more  constancy  and  equability ;  who  has  exhibited  the  same  strenuousness  and 
euness  or  spirit,  with  so  little  of  bustling  and  boisterousness  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
ecipitancy  on  the  other ;  who  has  possessed  the  same  soundness  of  mind  and  practical 
rise,  uniinclured  by  the  smallest  infusion  of  coarseness  or  vulgarity ;  and  whose  refine- 
ent,  at  the  same  time,  has  been  equally  free  from  all  nervousness,  hesitation,  and 
itabilily. 

In  the  assemblage  of  qualities  which  we  have  attributed  to  Mr.  Pitt/  it  will  be  observed 
It  the  component  features  are  of  very  various  cast  and  character ;  yet  it  is  curious  to 
nark  that,  when  such  a  combination  Is  once  formed,  the  resulting  expression  of  the 
lole  will  naturally  be  one  rather  of  grandeur  and  loftiness  than  of  sweetness  and  ame- 
y.  It  is  thus  that  the  mixture  of  the  prismatic  colours,  instead  of  constituting,  as 
ght  have  been  expected,  a  medium  between  the  brilliancy  of  some  of  them  and  the  soft- 
is  of  others,  issues  in  one  dazzling  effulgence  of  white.  However  we  may  account 
this  physical  wonder,  the  mental  phenomenon  is  by  no  means  hard  of  explanation. 
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A  mind  comprising  an  union  of  all  the  highest  faculties,  mutually  adjusted  with  the  most 
correct  symmetry,  too  little  resembles  minds  in  general  to  be  secure  of  exciting  general 
sympathy ;  and,  if  not  our  firmest  or  deepest,  yet  our  fondest  attachments  will  rather 
incline  to  objects  whose  greatness  either  is  qualiCed  by  some  manifest  imperfection,  or  at 
least  occasionally  deviates  into  eicess.  It  is  only  a  disproportion  of  the  ingredient  hues 
that  can  produce  the  prevalence  of  that  toft  green  on  which  the  soul  has  been  justly  and 
beautifully  described  as  loving  to  repose.  Yet  let  us  not  therefore  be  imagined  to  main- 
tain that  the  majestic  description  of  mind  which  we  have  attempted  to  picture  is  ill  calca- 
lated  to  attract  popularity.  Of  such  a  position,  the  actual  history  of  Mr.  Pitt  would 
singly  furnish  a  sufficient  disproof.  So  far,  indeed,  from  holding  this  opinion,  we  are 
persuaded  that  the  character  in  question  is  the  natural  centre  of  that  species  of  poy  u- 
larity,  at  which  alone  a  leader  of  the  public  counsels  should  aim,  because  on  no  other 
can  he  rely, — the  popularity  into  which  the  elements  of  veneration  and  confidence  are 
deeply  infused.  Whatever  of  fraternal  regard  mankind  may  withhold  from  such  a  cha- 
racter, they  will  more  ihan  repay  to  it  in  filial  respect.  It  would  be  perfectly  erroneous 
to  suppose  that  the  reverence  which  we  yield  to  an  individual  thus  gifted  is  the  mere 
iiomage  of  the  judgment,  and  dictated  rather  by  our  reason  than  by  our  nature.  The 
reverse  is  the  fact.  Much  has  often  been  said  of  the  besoin  dC aimer,  as  of  a  feeling  na- 
tural to  man  ;  but  the  truth  is,  that  to  man,  in  a  poetical  capacity  at  least,  the  be$m 
doheir  is  a  feeling  in  every  respect  equally  natural.  The  human  mind  is  rarely  of  so 
firm  a  contexture  as,  on  matters  of  moment,  to  think  independently  ;  men  lean  on  each 
other,  and  the  community  collectively  on  a  few  vigorous  and  self-supported  spirits. 
These  may  be  said  to  form  the  piles  of  the  social  fabric,  and  the  rest  consists  by  grappling 
and  contiguation.  Nor  must  this  remark  be  explained  as  referring  to  the  case  of  a  des- 
potic government ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  the  peculiar  feeling  of  sobjection  here  de- 
scribed is,  under  a  despotism,  anticipated  and  overborne,  and  can  have  scope  to  operate 
only  where  restrictions  of  a  merely  physical  kind  are  very  sparingly  imposed.  It  is  to 
this  sentiment,  then,  that  the  political  leader  must  look,  as  to  the  true  semman/  of 
popular  attachment.  He  who  fills  this  void  in  the  hearts  of  a  people,  possesses  pre- 
cisely that  hold  on  their  favour  which  is  best  adapted  to  the  reciprocal  relations  sub- 
sisting between  a  statesman  and  his  country. 

It  will  be  remembered,  that  the  question  here  agitated  has  exclusiyely  respected  the 
public  character  of  Mr.  Pitt.  The  private  friends  and  associates  of  men  possess  means 
of  estimating  the  degree  of  their  amiableqess,  from  which  the  world  is  unavoidably  pre- 
cluded ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  perfectly  conceivable  that  a  mind  which  appears  awful  in  its 
state-robes,  shall,  in  its  undress,  be  of  all  others  the  most  engaging  and  delightful.  In 
fact,  it  is  now  perfectly  well  known  that  this  was  actually  the  case  with  the  statesman 
of  whom  we  are  speaking.  I\lr.  Glflbrd  has  justly  remarked,  that  '*  no  man  was  ever 
more  beloved  by  his  friends,  or  inspired  those  who  had  the  happiness  of  living  in  his 
society  with  a  more  sincere  and  affectionate  attachment."  On  this  pleasing  quality  of 
Mr.  Pitt's  character  it  would  much  gratify  us  to  dwell ;  but  our  space  is  circumscribed, 
and  we  have  now  barely  left  ourselves  room  to  subjoin  our  promised  observations  on  his 
style  and  powers  as  an  orator. 

The  eloquence  of  Mr.  Pitt,  with  great  beauties,  had,  like  all  the  other  eloquoice  of 
these  latter  days,  great  faults.  It  had  not,  however,  the  fault,  which  is  sometimes 
imputed  to  it,  of  a  deficiency  in  large  and  philosophical  speculation.  In  this  sort  of  ei- 
cursion,  t!:ough  U  dealt  sparingly,  it  could  with  no  propriety  be  called  dejiciejit,  for  it 
dealt  enough.  Mr.  Pitt's  speeches  exhibited  fewer  ostensible  references  to  general  prin- 
ciples than,  perhaps,  might  satisfy  a  hearer  who  was  very  metaphysically  disposed;  but, 
as  the  objections  which  they  have  drawn  on  themselves  from  such  persons  have  not  been 
sanctioned  by  the  feelings,  in  general,  of  the  audience  to  whom  they  were  addressed,  so 
we  feel  pretty  well  persuaded  that  they  will  not  be  echoed  by  posterity. 

The  objectors  appear  to  forget  that  oratorical,  like  poetic  composition,  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  not  philosophical,  but  popular.  The  object  of  both  is  to  affect  strongljf ;  and 
no  critical  precept  can  be  more  universally  familiar,  or  more  deeply  founded  on  human 
nature,  than  this,  that  the  mind  is  strongly  affected  only  by  near  and  individual  repre- 
sentations. The  abstract  theorems  and  generic  conclusions  of  the  metaphysician  are  de- 
structive  of  that  warm  interest,  that  feeling  of  intimate  concern,  that  sense,  as  it  were, 
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of  home,  which  it  sbonld  be  the  business  of  the  orator  to  excite.  They  call  forth  no 
passion  :  they  produce  nothing  that  can  be  called  even  an  qffection  of  the  mind,  unless  it 
be  something  like  that  tranquil  and  indolent  pcnsivencss,  ^  ith  which  the  deities  of  ancient 
poetry 

^  From  heaven  Minr ey  the  fatal  itrife, 

And  mourn  the  miteries  of  mortal  Ufv.''  * 

They  present  us  with  a  bird's-eye  picture ,  in  which  distance ,  while  it  adds  a  certain 
faint  and  tender  tint,  mellowing  down  and  blending  together  the  whole  expanse  of  pros- 
pect, almost  entirely  extinguishes  that  rich  and  varied  vivacity  of  colours  by  which  the 
ocular  spectrum  Is  alternately  stimulated  and  refreshed. 

In  what  precise  degree  philosophical  discussion  may  enter  into  a  popular  oration  there 
can  be  no  occasion  to  consider,  so  long  as  we  recollect  that,  being  in  its  very  nature  ex- 
traneous, it  can  hardly  appear  too  little.  Nor  is  it,  therefore,  intended  to  question  the 
doctrine  that  an  orator  must  build  his  reasonings  on  a  solid  basis  of  general  principles. 

He  must  undoubtedly  so  build,  if  he  would  not  have  his  ediflce  overthrown  by  the  first 
blast ;  but  it  is  not  the  less  important  that  this  basis  should  be  concealed  from  sight. 

The  structure  of  his  composition  must  be  reared  on  the  most  massy  foundations,  while, 
in  semblance,  it  is  self  poised  and  pensile.  His  oratory  must,  throughout,  be  governed 
by  an  enlarged  philosophy,  but  a  philosophy  which,  though  hidden  from  sense,  b  yet  (we 
make  the  allusion  with  reference)  distinctly  visible  in  its  eflfects. 

Such  is  the  general  rule,  fiut  all  oratory  is  a  compromise  between  theoretical  per- 
fection and  prevailing  prejudices  ;  and  he  who  addresses  an  assembly  of  metaphysicians 
must  condescend  to  be,  in  some  mcasore,  metaphysical.  Even  thus  tried,  however, 
Mr.  Pitt  will  not  be  found  wanting.  Although  those  who  constitute  our  parliamentary 
auditories  set  too  little  value  on  ii72;}a«J>-io9iMl  eloquence,  yet  that  they  are,  generally  speak- 
ing, inclined  to  pkilosophising  eloquence  does  not  follow ,  and  must  seem  very  dubious. 

But  whatever  their  inclination,  that  Mr.  Pitt  contrived,  if  not  to  satisfy,  at  least  to 
quiet  it,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  of  his  popularity  as  a  speaker,  which  unques- 
tionably equalled,  and,  indeed,  as  far  as  our  observation  extended,  surpassed,  that  of 
any  of  bis  contemporaries.  On  tlie  other  hand ,  if  the  matter  be  brought  to  the  test  of  au- 
thority, this  orator  will  t>e  equally  borne  out.  Of  philosophy,  technically  so  called,  there 
is  scarcely  more  in  Cicero  and  Demosthenes  tlian  in  Homer;  and  certainly,  on  this  score, 
they  would  be  found  at  least  as  lamentably  deficient  as  Mr.  Pitt. 

'*  Ut  redeant  veteres,  Ciceroni  nemo  ducentos 
Nuno  detent  nummos  ! " — 

Were  those  masters  of  eloquence  to  re-appear  on  earth,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  some 
of  our  little  philosophisls ,  who  cant  about  things  in  general^  only  because  they  are  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  things  in  particular,  would  find  it  necessary  to  read  them  lectures  on 
the  science  of  generalisation,  and  would  exhort  them  to  substitute  the  paltry  retorts  and 
digesters  of  a  metaphysical  laboratory  for  those  inimitable  bolts  which,  fulmined  over  the 
civilised  world,  and  shook  even  the  centre  of  barbarism. 

»  What  then,  it  may  be  enquired,  were,  in  our  opinion,  the  real  faults  of  Mr.  Pitt  as 
a  speaker  ?  The  faults  of  Mr.  Pitt  as  a  speaker  we  certainly  should  pronounce  to  be 
those  which  have  been  descril)ed  in  the  former  part  of  this  article,  as  characteristic  of 
the  British  orators  of  his  age ,  though,  at  the  s^me  time,  as  chargeable  rather  on  the  age 
than  on  the  orators.  But  we  have  too  great  a  respect  for  our  readers  to  re-conduct  them 
over  a  ground  which  we  have  already  attempted  so  folly  to  explore.  It  may,  perhaps, 
farther  be  remarked,  that  Mr.  Pitt  occasionally  oCTended  by  monotony ;  and  although, 
for  the  general  diffuscness  of  his  style,  a  very  satisfactory  and  even  triumphant  plea  is 
offered  in  the  passage  which  we  last  extracted  from  Mi'.  GiiTord,  yet  we  are  inclined  to 
til  ink  that ,  in  his  statements  at  least ,  he  sometimes  exceeded  the  necessary  measure  of 
amplification.  These,  however,  were  trivial  blemishes,  and  do  not  demand  from  criti- 
cism more  than  a  bare  notice.  We  shall  therefore  close,  in  this  place,  our  censures  of 

*  Drjden's  iGneid. 
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this  eminent  master  of  eloquence,  and  direct  our  attention  to  the  qualificaUons  ^hich 
entitled  him  to  that  appellation. 

The  seat  of  the  soul  in  the  human  frame  has  been  an  object  of  aniious  but  fruitless 
search  to  philosophers  ;  and,  with  little  less  labour  and  scarcely  greater  success,  have 
physiognomists  endeavoured  to  detect  the  seat  of  expression  in  the  human  face.  In  the 
mean  time,  hov^cver,  wc  all  recognise  the  existence  of  a  rational  nature  in  its  citernal 
agency,  though  with  the  secret  of  its  residence  we  are  unacquainted  ;  and  a  fascinating 
countenance  finds  us  all  more  or  less  vulnerable,  though  its  shafts  are  shot,  as  it,  were, 
from  an  ambusb.  Oratory,  in  lilie  manner,  or  at  least  the  most  exalted  kind  of  oratory 
appears  to  act  by  virtue  of  some  hidden  principle,  which  eludes  analysis  and  becomes 
tangible  only  in  its  efTccts.  It  would  seem  as  if  the  clement  of  eloquence ,  like  the 
slher  of  the  ancients ,  owed  its  penetrating  quality  to  its  being  impalpable.  The  era- 
lorical  merits  of  Mr.  Pitt,  as  of  other  speakers  of  the  first  rate ,  we  have  frequently  wit- 
Qessed  attempts  to  particularise ,  but  always  with  a  sensation  that  there  was  something, 
however  undefinable,  left  untold, — that,  at  the  best,  we  had  an  inventory  rather  than  a 
(kscription.  His  admirers  expatiate,  and  with  justice,  on  the  pcrfectncss  of  his  arrange- 
ment, the  comprehensiveness  of  his  reasonings,  the  power  of  his  sarcasm,  the  magni- 
ficence  of  his  declamation,  the  fluency  and  correctness  of  his  language,  the  majestic  loDe 
of  his  voice,  the  legislative  authority  of  his  manner,  and  his  felicitous  observance  of  the 
lempor  of  his  audience.  These  qualifications  Mr.  Pitt  possessed ;  and  these  qualificatioDS 
(ould  hardly  have  subsisted  together  without  constituting  a  great  orator ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  might,  as  we  believe,  have  subsisted  together  without  exactly  constituting 
Mr.  Pitt.  The  effect  of  such  an  enumeration  is,  as  if  the  statue  of  the  Bclvidere  Apollo 
ihould  be  extolled  for  its  admirable  proportions,  jointly  expressing  strength  and  swiftness 
— for  the  anatomical  truth  of  its  attitude— for  its  beauty  of  feature — for  its  fineness  of 
workmanship.  The  catalogue  of  excellences  would,  so  far  as  it  extended,  be  faithful; 
but  yet  would  not  convey  even  a  tolerably  distinct  impression  of  that  air  of  celestial  grace 
and  dignity,  which  electrifies  every  spectator  of  the  wonderful  production  in  question, 
but  of  which,  probably,  the  constituent  characters  can  no  more  bo  described  than  they 
can  be  misunderstood. 

But  grace  and  dignity,  though  they  cannot  be  dissected,  may  be  felt.     The  more 
ethereal  emanations  of  exalted  talents,  the  invisible  rays,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  term,  of 
genius,  though  they  do  not,  in  themselves,  admit  cither  of  perception  or  of  description, 
may  yet  be  described,  as  they  are  perceived,  in  the  effects  which  they  operate.     It  is  on 
this  principle  only  that  we  shall  attempt  to  point  out  what,  as  it  strikes  us,  was  the  dis- 
tinguishing excellence  of  Mr.  Pitt's  oratory ;  and  let  us  not  be  accused  of  the  spirit  of 
hypothesis,  if  we  shall  assert  this  to  have  exactly  corresponded  with  what  we  have  already 
mentioned  as  the  distinguishing  excellence  of  his  whole  mental  system.  Every  part  uf  his 
speaking,  in  sentiment,  in  language,  and  in  delivery,  evidently  bore,  in  our  judgment, 
the  stamp  of  his  character.     All  communicated  to  us  a  definite  and  vivid  apprehension 
of  the  qualities  of  strenuousness  without  bustle,  unlaboured  intrepidity,  and  serene 
greatness.  To  trace  analytically  the  features,  from  the  combination  of  which  this  general 
expression  resulted,  we  have  already  declared  to  be  a  task  beyond  our  ability.     When, 
however,  it  is  remembered  how  visibly  the  minds  even  of  ordinary  men  are  embodied  ii 
their  outward  demeanour,  it  may  readily  be  conceived  that  the  grandeur  of  a  superior 
spirit,  and  especially  when  it  is  in  the  very  act  of  exerting  its  influence  on  human  subjects 
«hould  exuberate  into^  every  tone,  glance,  and  gesture.     The  deportment  and  liearing 
of  Mr.  Pitt  in  debate  might  not  unaptly  be  compared  to  those  of  his  countryman,  Marl- 
borough, in  the  field.     His  courage,  always  unconquerable,  was  never  busy,  impatient, 
or  passionate,  and  seemed  totally  independent  of  the  ebullitions 

"  Of  monntiDg  spirtls  or  fcrmiMiting  blood." 

The  distraction  or  dangers  of  the  most  tumultuous  scene  could  not  disturb  his  selfiM^S' 
session,  or  shake  the  steadfastness  of  his  foresight.  His  firmness  and  command  of  hand 
were  such,  that  he  could  ever  volley  or  cherJt  his  fury  at  the  given  instant ;  ever  graze 
the  goal  J  without  effort  and  without  danger. 

/(  is  particularly  worthy  of  remark,  that,  to  those  who  know  Mr.  Pitt  only  throa«h 
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^  ihediam  bf  hto  MIMrted  ipeeches,  k  great  portion  of  him  must  Decestarily  be  lotl.  Tht 
foiee,  the  coattttoalice,  the  manner,  (to  say  nothing  of  the  thousand  proprieties  that 
depend  on  to  IntelUgenlDe  of  the  feelingi  of  those  addressed,)  are  wanting :  and  we  Aiay 
idd,  that  no  dlitlnguished  speaker  of  die  dij  seems  more  to  have  suffered  from  the  inao 
ciracy  of  reporters.  SliU,  untess  we  much  deceive  ourselves,  even  in  his  reported  ora- 
tory, not  a  few  traces  of  its  original  elevation  are  preserved. 

As  this  moral  sublimity  formed  the  great  charm  of  Mr.  Pitt's  eloquence ;  so  the  dis- 
Uaguishing  virtue  of  that  of  Mr.  Fol  consisted  in  the  inimitable  appearance,  which  it 
always  wore,  of  perfect  genuineness  and  sincerity.  If  the  quality  that  gave  character  lo 
the  oratorical  displays  of  the  former  vras  greatness  of  aoul,  that  which  informed  and  ani- 
mated the  speaking  of  his  rival  t^as  depth  qf  heart.  If  this  account  be  correct,  the 
Moquence  of  each  of  these  extraordinary  men  principally  owed  its  ascendency  to  a  pro- 
perty of  a  moral  nature ;  understanding  by  that  epithet,  according  to  Its  more  enlarged 
mtaning,  something  that  pretends  to  fiidid,  as  distinct  from  mere  intellect.  Probably 
the  observation  might  be  ettended  to  all  eloquence  of  the  highest  order.  Oratory  is  one 
of  the  means  by  which  man  exercises  an  nnpire  over  the  minds  of  his  own  species ;  and 
the  only  firm  basis  of  mental  dominion  Is  mental  superiority.  '  These  cousiderations 
seem  to  suggest  an  interesting  view  of  the  oratorical  art,  although  a  >iew  uf  it  which 
Inriters  on  rhetoric,  if  they  have  taken  it  at  all,  have  at  least  never  taken  distinctly.  The 
^ct  Is,  that  the  subject  falls  within  the  province  of  the  philosopher,  rather  than  of  the 
rhetorician ;  iTor  it  Is  conversant  with  that  class  of  the  human  faculties  which  must  l>e 
bom  with  us, — which  education,  and,  above  all,  a  merely  rhetorical  education,  is  incom- 
petent to  bestow.  Nothing  ean  be  more  inaccurate  than  to  represent  the  human  mind 
IB  resemlriing  some  of  those  curious  manufactures,  of  which  the  raw  material  is,  in 
Itself,  worthless,  and  derives  it  whole  value  from  the  workmanship  bestowed  on  it. 
I'here  are  certain  innate  powers  and  endowments,  which,  if  they  must  be  compared  to 
matter  at  all,  can  be  compared  only  to  the  most  rare  and  delicate  among  those  original 
bonfigurations  of  it ;  the  manufiicture  of  which,  if  the  expression  may  be  allowed,  is  con^ 
ducted  in  the  secret  and  Inaccessible  recesses  of  nature. — Quarterly  Review ^  vol.  Iv. 
p.  863—270. 
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See  a  Reference  to  the  followiDg  just  and  discriminatiDg  Estimate  of  MiM  Ed^worth  a  Otniak 

and  Talents,  page  469.  (Note.) 

Of  this  work  it  is  our  duly  to  render  some  account  to  our  readers ;  but  we  trust  wi 
may  be  allowed,  in  the  Grst  place,  to  offer  to  them  some  general  remarks  upon  a* 
author  already  so  well  and  so  advantageously  known  to  the  world.     We  are  the  molt 
inclined  to  do  so,  because  Miss  Edgewortb,  with  that  vigour  and  originality  which  atft 
among  the  principal  characteristics  of  genius,  has  struck  out  a  line  of  writing  pecullat 
to  herself,  —  a  line  which  it  required  considerable  boldness  to  adopt,  and  no  comfli'oii 
talents  to  execute,  with  effect.     Not  only  has  Miss  Edgeworth  interdicted  to  herself  all 
those  unfair  and  discreditable  modes  of  obtaining  popularity  to  which  we  have  before 
alluded,  but  she  has  also  voluntarily  renounced  many  others  that  may  be  deemed  fair, 
and  comparatively  harmless.     We  do  not  mean  to  speak  merely  Of  the  entire  absence  of 
castles,   drawbridges,  spectres,  banditti-caves,  forests,  moonlight  and  other  scenM, 
which  have  furnished  to  Mrs.  Radcliffe,  and  her  school,  many  a  gorgeous  and  terriflt 
tale.     Her  most  distinguished  contemporaries  have  been  content  to  forego  these  easy 
embellishments.    But  she  has  made  some  sacrifices  which,  if  we  are  not  much  mistakMi, 
are  peculiarly  her  own.    Her  pictures  are  all  drawn  in  the  soberest  colours.    She  scarce- 
ly makes  use  of  a  single  tint  that  is  warmer  than  real  life.    No  writer  recnrs  so  rarely, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  an  interest,  to  th«  stronger  and  more  impetuous  feelings  af 
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our  nature.     Even  loTe,  the  most  powerfol  paMion.  thft  aets.  witbin  the  sphere  of  4^ 
tneslic  life, — the  presldfaig  deity  of  the  nof  id  and  the  druna,  is  handled  liy  her  in  a  way 
yery  different  from  that  jhaivhi4di  we  hiyebeefriccastiMiMi  taaeeit  treated  in  wpAseT 
fictioo.   In  them  we  find  it  represented  someU^BW^as  a  gullly,  sometimea^as  an  insoceat,- 
but  generally  as  an  irresistible  impulse, — as  a  feeling  wii^ich  springs  op'spontaneoasif  in 
the  human  breast,  — now  as  a  weed — new  as.a  flower-^-^nt  wiiether  as  a  weed  or  as  a 
flower,  not  to  be  eradicated.     The  oldimie  was,  for  iMroes  and  heroines  to  fall  sud- 
denly, irretrieyalHy  fntoIOTe^ —  if  they  fell  jp  ioTe  with)he  rigbl  person,  so  nraditk 
better, — if  not,  it  could  not  l>e  helped,  and  the  novel  endad  unhappily,    ^nd,  abore  ' 
all,  it  was  held  quite  irregular  f(tf  the  most  reasonable  people  to  make  any  use  whaterer 
of  their  reason  on  the  most  important  occasion  of  their  lives*  •  Miss  EdgewoHh  has  pre« 
sumed  to  treat  this  miglity  power  with  f)ir  less  reverence^    Sha  lias  analysed  it,  asi 
found  tliat  it  does  not  consist  of  one  simple  element,  but  that  several  coitinon  ingre- 
dients  enter  into  its  composition — ^habit, — esteem,^-a  belief  of  some  corresponiim 
sentiment,  and  of  some  suitableness  in  the  chjuaefer  and  efarcumatances  of  the  pn^. 
She  lias  pronounced  Uiat  reason,  timely  and  vigoronsly  applied,  is  almost  a  specific; /^ 
and  followioff  up  this  bold  empifical  line  of  jpnctice,  shelias  actually  produced  cMestf 
the  entire  cure  of  peiions  .^ho  had  Udwored  under  its  opesalion.    Having  mastered  kiv4 
of  course  she  treats  the  minor  passions  wtth  very  little  ceremony;  and,  indeed,  shebriigi 
them  out  so  curbed,  watched,  andj;ircumseribed,  that  those  who  havte  l>een  accostomed 
to  see  them  range  it  large  would  hardly  luiow  them  in  fbe^  aew  (n»nnb«    Her  it- 
Yourite  qualities  4r0  prudence,  firmness,  temper,  and  ttal  active,  vigilant  good  san, 
which,  without  checking  tlie.  course  of  our  kindly  affedlons,  eiercises  its  inflaencest 
every  monMt,  and  surveys  ddiberately  the  motives  and  emseqnences  of  every  aeUos. 
Utility  is  her  otaect,  reason  and  experience  her  means.    She  makes  vastly  lew  alovaiKa 
than  has  been  usually  made  for  those  '^  amiable  wealinesses,"  *'  sudden  impulses,** 
' '  uncontrollable  emotions,"  whidi  cot  so.  great  a  figure  in  tlie  works  of  her  predacesion. 
Her  heroes  and  herofaies  are  far  more  tliinking,  cautions,  pliflosophising  persons  tbin 
ever  before  were  produced  in  that  character.     She  is,  in  fact,  if  we  may  be.  allowed  lo 
coin  a  word,  an  anU^enthnentat  novelist.     Her  lH>ekf,  so  far  from  lending  any  cons- 
tenance  to  vice,  even  In  its  most  refined  and  agreeable  form,  afford  some  of  the  best 
lessons  of  practical  morality  with  which  we  are  acquainted.     They  teach,  not  merelT  b; 
dry  general  maxims  on  the  one  hand,  or  by  splendid  examples  on  the  other,  but  by  rea- 
sons put  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  themselves,  what  is  the  right  mode  of  coDdoct  is 
circumstances  of  difHcolty  or  temptation.     SInt  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  point  oot, 
by  the  discussion  of  cases  judiciously  selected,  or  faagenionsly  invented,  what  is  the  roid 
by  which  virtue  conducts  us  to  happiness.     There  is  hardly  any  good  quality  to  wbidi 
Miss  Edgeworth  has  not  contributed  her  powerful  recommendation ;  but  the  nUhiale 
rewards  of  steadiness,  independence,  and  honest  persevering  exertion,  are  those  she  is 
fondest  of  setting  before  our  eyes,  and  we  think  her  choice  is  sanctioned  by  the  valne  tf 
the  doctrines  which  she  inculcates.     She  has,  doubtless,  observed  that  this  mode  of  in* 
stroction  is  not  adapted  to  those  cases  in  which  to  deviate  from  virtue  is  palpably  a  criiiK. 
It  is  to  the  decalogue,  and  to  the  terrofs  of  the  law,  that  we  are  to  look  for  the  prevoilioB 
of  these  graver  and  more  striking  offences.     But  men  become  fickle  and  indolent,  aad 
rely  upon  others  to  do  that  which  they  ought  to  do  for  themselves,  before  they  have  re- 
marked the  beginning  of  the  evil,  irithout  foreseeing  its  consequences,  and  wtthOQt 
being  able  to  apply  a  remedy.     It  is  to  guard  against  these  bad  habits  of  mind— ibe    ' 
causes  of  so  much  failure,  disgrace,  and  misery,  that  Miss  Edgeworth  has  prindpallT    J 
directed  her  attention ;  and  there  is  scarcely  a  page  that  does  not  contain  some  eihor* 
tation,  direct  or  indirect,  by  precept  or  example,  to  control  our  passions  and  to  exert  our 
faculties.     There  are  hardly  any  works  of  the  kind  that  young  persons  can  read  wiUi  io 
much  benefit.     To  their  minds  she  constantly  presents,  in  various  shapes,  and  wilb  a 
thousand  illustrations,  this  great  and  salutary  maxim — that  nothing  is  to  l>e  learned,  and 
very  little  to  be  gained,  without  labour,  —  severe  and  continued  lalK>ur.     But  she  does 
not  forget,  in  order  to  reconcile  them  to  this  somewhat  unpalatable  doctrine,  to  ihow    * 
with  equal  care  and  truth  that  labour  becomes  vastly  less  irksome  by  habit,  —  that,  jadl- 
ciously  directed,  it  seldom  fails  of  its  object, — that  laziness,  even  to  those  whose  rank  sad 
fortonc  screen  them  firom  Its  moii  dTeaAM  toiuMpM^^ 
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ilsdf  wearisome  and  painM;  —  that  the  pauses  and  recreations  of  successful  diligence 
comprise  within  them  more  cheerfulness  and  real  gratification  than  are  spread  over  tha 
vhole  surface  of  a  merely  pleasurable  life.     With  this  view,  her  principal  character* 
are  represented  as  persons  of  good,  but  not  of  extraordinary  faculties :  they  do  nothing 
suddenly  and  **  per  sattum"  and  their  success  and  attainments  are  no  more  than  vhat 
balf  the  world  may  hope  to  equal  by  following  the  same  means.     She  deals  in  eiamples, 
oot  in  wonders ;  her's  are  models  of  rmilable  eicellence,  and  she  rarely  abuses  the  li- 
cense of  fiction  to  exhibit  those  miraculous  combinations  uf  virtue  and  talents,  which, 
IhoDgh  they  delight  us  for  a  moment  with  the  image  of  perfection,  serve  to  perplex  and 
discourage,  not  to  guide,  the  ordinary-  race  of  mortals. 

Our  readers,  we  presume,  are  aware  (  and  if  they  are  not,  lliey  will  be  Yer)-  far  from 
doing  justice  to  Miss  Edgeworth's  merits )  that,  so  far  as  effect  is  concerned,  this  uni- 
form systematic  preference  of  what  is  us^l  to  what  is  spUndid  is  a  prodigious  disad- 
vantage, it  is  upon  dazzling  characters,  in  which  virtue,  bordering  in  its  excess  upon 
the  contiguous  fanit,  more  resembles  a  generous  instinct  than  a  quality  cultivated  and 
strengthened  by  reason,  that  the  writers  of  novels  have  justly  relied  for  securing  the 
public  attention.  Discretion  and  a  logical  head  they  thought  by  no  means  fit  for  the 
heroes  and  heroines  of  romance.  And,  undoubtedly,  if  effect  were  the  only  object,  they 
did  much  better  with  rash  courage,  inconsiderate  generosity,  hasty  confidence,  and  love 
ardent  and  irresistible  at  first  sight ,  qualities  infinitely  more  attractive  to  the  bulk  of 
mankind  than  those  with  which  Miss  Edgeworth  has  ventured  to  invest  the  principal 
persons  of  her  drama.  If,  then,  in  spite  of  sacrifices  to  which  hardly  any  one  else  has 
submitted,  she  has  contrived  to  render  her  works  highly  entertaining  and  popular,  she 
»urcly  deserves  double  praise,  not  merely  for  having  surmounted  a  difiicully,  which, 
when  that  difficulty  has  been  made  only  for  the  purpose  of  being  surmounted,  is  a  merit 
of  a  very  inferior  order,  but  t)ecause  the  purpose  for  which  she  voluntarily  encountered  it 
was  highly  useful  and  important. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  task  she  has  brought  very  considerable  talents  and 
acquirements;  various  reading;  knowledge  which,  though  she  is  too  judicious  to  display 
It  with  ostentation,  seems  to  be  both  extensive  and  accurate;  a  nice  obser>ation  of  man- 
ners and  character,  both  in  individuals  and  in  society ;  a  clear,  easy,  unencumbered 
style,  and  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  Her  two  strong  points  are  good  sense  and 
humour ;  and  it  is  by  the  buoyant  power  of  her  humour  that  she  has  been  able  to  dififuse 
among  the  public  so  large  a  portion  of  her  good  sense.  Nothing  can  be  more  chaste  and 
correct,  and  at  fhe  same  time  more  ludicrous,  than  the  representation  of  themselves, 
which  her  characters  are  made  to  give  in  their  own  conversation.  That  condition  so 
indispensable  to  the  true  comic  —  their  utter  unconsciousness  of  the  efl'ect  they  are  pro- 
ducing, is  strictly  observed.  The  hand  of  the  author  is  never  perceived,  (  as  it  almost 
constantly  is  in  our  modern  comedies,  to  the  entire  digusl  of  all  persons  of  tolerable  taste,) 
but  they  are  led,  in  the  most  natural  manner  imaginable,  and  without  saying  any  thing 
that  they  might  not  be  supposed  to  say,  to  cover  themselves  with  ridicule.  The  absolute 
want  of  colouring  and  exaggeration  only  serves  to  improve  the  picture,  and  strengthens 
the  impression  almost  up  to  that  of  the  same  circumstances  in  real  life.  We  have  always 
thought  these  dramatic  parts  of  Miss  Edgeworlh's  books,  which  indeed  take  up  a  con- 
siderable share  of  them,  very  much  the  best;  and  it  is  to  this  remarkable  talent  for 
humour  that  she  is  indebted  for  the  popularity  she  enjoys,  in  spite,  not  only  of  the  disad- 
vantages to  which  (  as  we  have  already  observed  )  she  has  spontaneously  submitted,  but 
also  of  some  defects  which  we  shall  now,  though  unwillingly,  proceed  to  notice. 

In  the  first,  and  one  of  the  most  material  branches  of  novel  writing,  that  of  framing 
a  story,  she  is  remarkably  deficient.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  owned,  that  this 
art,  when  carried  to  its  highest  pitch,  is  a  great,  and  therefore  uncommon  specimen 
of  genius  and  skill :  indeed,  if  we  were  to  mention  that  which,  in  a  choice  of  excel- 
lences, we  most  admire  in  Fielding's  great  work,  it  would  perhaps  be  that  wonderful 
variety  of  incidents,  arising  without  improbability,  and  introduced  without  confusion, 
and  tending,  through  a  story  constantly  rising  in  interest,  to  an  unforeseen  catastrophe. 
Any  comparison  with  so  happy  an  effort  of  so  great  a  master  whould  necessarily  be 
unfair;  but  the  truth  is  that,  in  this  respect,  Miss  Edgeworth  is  inferior,  not  only  to 
those  that  are  generally  her  superiors,  but  to  many  among  those  that  are  vastly  below  her 
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